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THE    PROGRESS  OF    SCIENCE 
FROM  1836  TO  1886. 

Fifty  years  ago  science  was  still 
iiicho:Uo.  Much  had  already  been 
done  by  tli«  early  pioneers.  The 
ground  had  been  cleared;  the  build- 
ing materials  had  been  in  part  pro- 
vided; the  foundations  had  been 
iuly  and  ably  laid;  but  the  super- 
structure as  yet  had  hardly  been 
raised  a  poor  foot  or  two  above  the 
original  level.  The  work  of  the  last 
half  century  has  been  twofold.  On 
one  side  it  has  been  accumulative 
merely:  new  stocks  of  organizabie 
material — the  raw  bricks  of  science 
— have  been  laid  up,  as  before,  ready 
to  the  call  of  the  master  mason,  but 
in  far  greater  profusion  tlian  by  any 
previous  age.  On  the  other  side  it 
has  been  directive  and  architectonic: 
the  endless  stores  of  fact  and  infer- 
ence, thus  dug  out  and  shaped  to  the 
hand  by  the  brick-makers  of  knowl- 
edge in  a  thousand  fields,  have  been 
assiduously  built  up  by  a  compact 
body  of  higher  and  broader  intelli- 
gences into  a  single  grand  harmoni- 
ous whole.  This  last  task  forms  in- 
deed the  great  scientific  triumph  of 
our  epoch.  Ours  has  been  an  age  of 
firm  grasp  and  of  wide  vision.  It 
has  seen  the  downfall  of  the  anthro- 
pocentric  fallacy.  Cosmos  has  taken 
the  place  of  chaos.  Isolated  facts 
have  been  fitted  and  dovetailed  into 
their  proper  niche  in  the  vast  mo- 


saic. The  particular  has  slowly 
merged  into  the  general,  the  general 
into  still  higher  and  deeper  cosmi- 
cal  concepts.  We  live  in  an  epoch 
of  unification,  simplification,  corre- 
lation, and  universality.  AVhen 
after-ages  look  back  upon  our  own, 
they  will  recognize  that  in  science 
its  key-note  has  been  the  idea  of 
unity. 

Fifty  years  ago,  there  were  many 
separate  and  distinct  sciences,  but 
hardly  auy  general  conception  of  sci- 
ence at  large  as  a  single  rounded  and 
connected  whole.  Specialists  rather 
insisted  pertinaciously  on  the  utt'^^'i^ 
insularity  of  tlieir  own  peculiar  aad  , 
chosen  domain.  Zoologists  pro- 
tested with  tears  in  their  eyes  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  eliiem- 
istry  or  with  pliysics;  geologists  pro- 
tested with  a  shrug  of  their  slioiilders  f 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  ' 
astronomy  or  with  cosmical  genesis. 
It  was  a  point  of  honor  with  each 
particular  department,  indeed,  not 
to  encroach  on  the  territory  of  de- 
partments that  lay  nearest  to  it. 
Trespassers  from  the  beaten  path  of 
the  restricted  science  were  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 
And  within  the  realm  of  each  sep- 
arate study,  in  like  manner,  minor 
truths  stood  severely  apart  from  one 
another:  electricity  refused  to  be  at 
one  wjth  magnetism,  and  magnetism 
was  hardly  on  speaking  terms  wjth 
the   voltaio    current.     Organization 
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and  subordination  of  part  to  whole 
had  scarcely  yet  begun  to  be  even 
aimed  at.  The  sciences  were  each  a 
huge  congeries  of  heterogeneous  facts 
or  unassorted  laws:  they  waited  the 
advent  of  their  unknown  JSFevi^tons 
to  fall  into  systematic  and  organic 
order. 

In  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  we  for- 
get for  the  most  part  how  very  young 
science  still  is.  We,  who  have  seen 
that  infant  Hercules  strangling  ser- 
pents almost  from  its  very  cradle; 
we,  vv'ho  have  beheld  it  grow  rapidly 
under  our  own  eyes  to  virile  maturity 
and  adult  robustness  of  th^w  and 
muscle,  we  forget  how  new  a  power 
it  is  in  the  world,  and  how  feeble 
and  timid  was  its  tender  babyhood 
in  the  first  few  decades  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Among  the  concrete 
sciences,  astronomy,  the  eldest-born, 
had  advanced  furthest  when  our  age 
was  still  young.  It  had  reached  the 
stage  of  wide  general  laws  and  evo- 
lutionary aspirations.  But  geology 
had  only  just  begun  to  emerge  from 
the  earliest  plane  of  puerile  hypothe- 
sis into  the  period  of  collection  and 
colligation  of  facts.  Biology,  hardly 
yet  known  by  any  better  or  truer 
name  than  natural  history,  consisted 
mainly  of  a  jumble  of  half-classified 
details.  Psychology  still  wandered 
disconsolate  in  the  misty  domain  of 
the  abstract  metaphysician.  The 
sciences  of  man,  of  language,  of  so- 
cieties, of  religion,  had  not  even  be- 
gun to  exist.  The  antiquity  of  our 
race,  the  natural  genesis  of  arts  and 
knowledge,  the  origin  of  articulate 
speech,  or  of  religious  ideas,  w^ere 
scarcely  so  much  as  debatable  ques- 
tions. Among  sciences  of  the  ab- 
stract-concrete class,  physics,  ^m il- 
luminated by  the  clear  light  of  the 
principles  of  correlation  and  conser- 


vation of  energy,  embraced  a  wide 
and  ill-digested  muss  of  separate  and 
wholly  uiiconnected  departments. 
Light  had  little  enough  to  do  with 
heat,  and  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  any. 
way  Avith  electricity  or  sound  or 
motion  or  magnetism.  Chemistry 
still  remained  very  much  in  tlie  con- 
dition of  Mrs.  Jellaby's  cupboard. 
Everywhere  science  was  tentative 
and  invertebrate,  feeling  its  way  on 
earth  with  hesitating  steps,  trying 
its  wings  in  air  with  tremulous  fear, 
in  preparation  for  tlio  bi'oader  ex- 
cursions and  wider  flights  of  the  last 
three  adventurous  decades. 

The  great  campaign  of  the  unity 
and  uniformity  of  nature  Avas  the 
first  to  be  fought,  and  in  that  cam- 
paign the  earliest  decisive  battle  was 
Avaged  over  the  bloody  field  of  geo- 
logy. In  1837 — to  accept  a  purely 
arbitrary  date  for  the  beginning  of 
our  epoch — Lyell  had  already  pub- 
lished his  sober  and  sensible  Princi- 
j)lcs,  and  the  old  doctrine  of  recur- 
rent catastrophes  a^ul  periodical  cat- 
aclysms Avas  tottering  to  its  fall  in 
both  hemispheres.  \Vholes^de  de- 
structions of  faunas  and  floras, 
wholesale  creations  of  v^w  life-sys- 
tems, Avere  felt  to  be  ov:\  of  keeping 
with  a  humane  ago.  Drastic  cos- 
mogonies Avere  going  out  of  fashioji. 
But  even  the  uiiif.>rmitarianism  for 
Avhich  IjA'^ell  bravely  fought  aiid  con- 
quered, Avas  in  itself  but  a  scrappy 
and  piecemeal  conception  side  l)y 
side  Avith  the  Avider  and  far  more 
general  vicAvs  which  fifty  years  have 
slowly  brought  to  us.  One  has  only 
to  open  the  Tea't  Boole  of  Geology  by 
Lyell's  far  abler  modern  disciple, 
x\rchibald  Geikie,  in  order  to  see 
the  vast  adA^ance  made  in  our  ideas 
as  to  the  Avorld's  history  during  the 
course  of  the  last  half  century.     The 
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science  of  the  earth's  crnst  no  longer 
stands  isolated  ;is  a  study  by  itself: 
it  falls  into  its  proper  place  in  the 
hierarchy  of  knowledge  as  the  sci- 
ence of  t]ie  secondary  changes,  in- 
duced under  the  influence  of  internal 
forces  and  incident  energies,  on  tlie 
cooling  and  corrugated  surface  of  a 
once  incandescent  and  more  extended 
planet.  J  know  no  better  gauge  of 
the  widening  which  comes  over  the 
thoughts  of  men  with  the  process  of 
the  suns  than  to  turn  from  the  rudis 
indigestaque  moles  of  the  Principles 
and  the  Elennoi.ts  (great  as  they  both 
were  in  their  own  day)  to  the  lumin- 
oijs,,'ljj«id,  :gfind  comprehensive  ar- 
rangement of  Geikie's  splendid  and 
systematic  Text  Book,  The  one  is 
an  agreeable  and  able  dissertation  on 
a  number  of  isolated  and  floating 
geological  facts;  the  other  is  a  mas- 
terly and  cosmically-minded  account 
of  tin;  phenomema  observable  on  the 
outer  shell  of  a  cooling  world,  duly 
considered  in  all  their  relations,  and 
fully  co-ordinated  with  all  the  chief 
results  of  all  elder  and  younger  sister 
sciences. 

The  battle  of  uniformitarianism 
itself,  however,  was  but  a  passing 
episode  in  the  great  evolutionary 
movement.  That  movement  began 
along  several  distinct  lines  toward 
the  close  of  the  previous  century, 
and  only  at  last  consciously  recog- 
nized its  0W71  informing  unity  of 
purpose  some  thirty-five  years  ago. 
From  another  point  of  view — in  con- 
nection with  its  influence  upon 
thought  at  large — the  evolutionary 
crisis  has  been  treated  elsewhere  in 
this  review  by  a  philosophic  thinker; 
but  in  its  purely  scientific  aspect  it 
must  also  be  briefly  considered  here, 
forming,  as  it  does,  the  acknowledged 


mainspring  of  all  living  and  active 
contemporary  science. 

Evolution  is  not  s3^non3mious  Avith 
Darwinism.  The  whole  immensely 
exceeds  the  part.  Darwinism  forms 
but  a  small  chapter  in  the  history  of 
a  far  vaster  and  more  comprehensive 
movonent  of  the  human  mind.  In 
its  astronomical  development  Evolu- 
tion had  already  formulated  itself 
with  perfect  distinctness  before  the 
period  with  which  we  have  here 
specially  to  deal.  The  nebular  theory 
of  Kant  and  Laplace  was  the  first 
attempt  to  withdraw  the  genesis  of 
the  cosmos  from  the  vicious  circle  of 
metaphysical  reasoning,  and  to  ac- 
count for  it  by  the  continuous  action 
of  ]ihysical  and  natural  principles 
alone.  Our  own  age  has  done  much 
to  cast  doubt  upon  the  unessential 
details  of  Kant's  rough  conception, 
but,  in  return,  it  has  made  clearer 
than  ever  the  fundamental  truth  of 
its  central  idea — the  idea  that  stars, 
and  suns,  and  solar  systems  consist 
of  materials  once  more  difl'usely 
spread  out  through  space  and  now 
aggregated  around  certain  fixed  and 
definite  nuclei  by  the  gravitative 
force  inherent  in  their  atoms  and 
masses.  As  these  masses  or  atoms 
drew  closer  together  in  union  around 
the  common  center,  their  primitive 
potential  energy  of  separation 
(frankly  to  employ  the  terminology 
of  our  own  time)  was  changed,  first 
into  the  kinetic  energy  of  molar 
motion  in  the  act-of  union  and  then 
into  the  kinetic  energy  of  molecular 
motion  or  heat,  as  they  clashed  with 
one  another  in  bodily  impact  around 
the  central  core.  Each  star,  thus 
produced,  forever  gathers  in  materi- 
als from  its  own  outlying  mass,  or 
from  meteoric  bodies,  upon  its  solid- 
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ifying  nucleus,  and  forever  radiates 
off  its  store  of  associated  energy  to 
the  hypothetical  surrounding  ether. 
The  fullest  expression  of  this  pro- 
found cosmical  conception  has  been 
given  in  our  own  time  by  Tait  and 
Balfour  Stewart,  working  in  part 
upon  the  previous  results  of  Kant, 
Laplace,  and  Herschels,  Mayer, 
Joule,  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  Sir  Will- 
iam Thomson.  Deeply  altered  as 
the  nebular  hypothesis  has  been  by 
the  modern  doctriue  of  correlation 
and  cousei'vation  of  energies,  and  by 
modern  researches  into  the  nature 
of  comets,  meteors,  and  the  sun's 
envelopes,  it  still  remains  in  its  ulti- 
mate essence  the  original  theory  of 
Kant  and  Laplace.  ' 

Science  has  thus,  within  the  period 
of  our  own  half-century,  exhibited 
to  us  the  existing  phase  of  the  uni- 
verse at  large  in  the  light  of  an  e^ 
sode  in  a  single  infinite  and  pictura- 
ble  drama,  setting  out  long  since 
from  a  definite  beginning,  and  tend- 
ing slowly  to  a  definite  end.  Other 
phases,  inconceivable  to  us,  may  or 
may  not  possibly  have  preceded  it; 
yet  others,  equally  inconceivable, 
may  or  may  not  possibly  follow. 
But  as  realizable  to  ourselves,  within 
our  existing  limitations,  the  ])hysi- 
cal  universe  now  reveals  itself  as 
starting  in  a  remote  past  from  a 
diffuse  and  perhaps  nebulous  condi- 
tion, in  which  all  the  matter,  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity, 
occupied  immeasurably  wide  areas  of 
space,  while  all  the  energy  existed 
only  in  the  potential  form  as  separa- 
tion of  atoms  or  molecules;  and  the 
evidence  l^ads  us  to  look  forward  to 
a  remote  future  when  all  the  matter 
shall  be  aggregated  into  its  narrowest 
possible  limits,  while  all  the  energy, 
having  assumed  the   kinetic  mode. 


shall  have  been  radiated  off  into  the 
ethereal  medium.  Compared  to  the 
infinite  cosmical  vistas  thus  laid  open 
before  our  dazzled  eyes,  all  the  other 
scientific  expansions  of  our  age  shrink 
into  relative  narrowness  and  insig- 
nificance. 

As  in  the  cosmos  so  in  the  solar 
system  itself,  evolutionism  has  taught 
us  to  regard  our  sun,  with  its  attend- 
ant planets  and  their  ancillary  satel- 
lites, all  in  their  several  orbits,  as 
owing  their  shaj^e,  size,  relations, 
and  movements,  not  to  external  de- 
sign and  deliberate  creation,  but  to 
the  slow  and  regular  working  out  of 
physical  laws,  in  accordance  with 
which  each  has  assumed  its  existing 
weight,  and  bulk,  and  path,  and 
position. 

Geology  here  takes  up  the  evolu- 
tionary parable,  and,  accepting  on 
trust  from  astronomy  the  earth  itself 
as  a  cooling  spheriod  of  incandescent 
matter,  it  has  traced  out  the  various 
steps  by  which  the  "crust  assumed  its 
present  form,  and  the  continents  and 
oceans  their  present  distribution. 
L3'ell  here  set  on  foot  the  evolution- 
ary impulse.  The  researches  of 
Scrope,  Judd,  and  others  into  vol- 
canic and  hypogene  action,  and  the 
long  observations  of  geologists  every- 
where on  the  effects  of  air,  rain,  ice, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans,  have  re- 
sulted in  putting  dynamical  geology 
on  a  firm  basis  of  ascertained  fact. 
The  heated  interior  has  been  shown 
almost  with  certainty  to  consist  of 
a  rigid  and  solid  mass,  incandes- 
cent, but  reduced  to  solidity  under 
the  enormous  pressure  of  superin- 
cumbent rocks  and  oceans.  The  age 
of  the  earth  has  been  approximately 
measured,  at  least  by  plausible  guess 
work;  and  the  history  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  has  been  largely  recon- 
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Btructed.  Structural  and  stratigra- 
phical  geology  have  reached  a  Ingli 
pitch  of  accurac3^  It  is  beginning 
to  be  possible,  by  convergence  of 
evidences,  as  the  American  geologists 
have  shown,  and  as  Greikie  has  ex- 
empliried  to  re-write  in  part  the  his- 
tory of  continents  and  oceans  and  to 
realize  each  great  land-mass  as  an 
organic  whole,  gradually  evolved  in 
a  definite  direction  and  growing  frou) 
age  to  age  by  regular  accretions. 
Where  the  old  school  saw  catacilysms 
and  miracles,  vast  submergences  and 
sudden  elevations,  the  new  schools 
see  slow  development  and  substantial 
continuity  throughout  enormous 
periods  of  similar  activity. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pass  over 
in  silence,  in  however  hviet  a  re's iDne, 
the  special  history  of  the  glacial 
epoch  theory — a  theory  referring  in- 
deed only  to  a  single  episode  in  the 
life  of  our  planet,  but  fraught  with 
such  immense  consequences  to  plants 
and  animals,  and  to  man  in  particu- 
lar, that  it  rises  into  very  high  im- 
portance among  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries of  our  own  era.  Demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  the  recent 
period  was  preceded  by  a  long  reigii 
of  ice  and  snow,  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  alike,  we  owe 
mainly  to  the  fiery  and  agnetic 
genius  of  Agassiz;  and  the  proof  that 
this  glacial  period  had  many  phases 
of  hotter  and  colder  minor  spells  has 
been  worked  up  in  marvelous  detail 
by  James  Geikie  and  other  able  co- 
adjutors. Its  theoretic  explanations, 
its  probable  causes,  and  its  alterna- 
tion in  the  nortiiern  and  southern 
hemispherse  by  turns,  have  been 
adequately  set  forth  by  Croll  in  a 
profoundly  learned  and  plausible 
hypothesis.  Upon  the  glacial  epoch 
depend  so  many  peculiarities  in  the 


distribution  of  plant  and  animal 
forms  at  the  persent  day  that  it  has 
come  to  assume  a  quite  exceptional 
importance  among  late  geological 
and  biological  theories.  Standing  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  recent 
period,  the  great  ice  age  forms  the 
fixed  date  from  which  everything  in 
modern  Europe  and  America  begins 
— it  is  the  real  flood  which  stands  to 
the  true  story  of  our  continent  and 
our  .race  in  the  same  relation  as  the 
Noacliiau  deluge  stood  to  the  imag- 
ined or  traditional  world  of  our  pre- 
scientific  ancestors.  Modern  history 
begins  with  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  science  of  life  has  been  even 
more  profoundly  affected  by  the 
evolutionary  impulse  than  the  con- 
crete sciences  of  inorganic  totals. 
In  1837  biology  as  such  hardly  ex- 
isted; zoology  and  botany,  its  separ- 
ate components,  were  still  almost 
wholly  concerned  with  minute  ques- 
tions of  classification;  "vital  force" 
and  other  unimaginable  metaphysi- 
cal entities  were  the  sole  explana- 
tions currently  offered  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
But  Charles  Darwin  had  then  just 
returiied  fram  the  cruise  of  the 
Beagle,  and  was  revolving  slowly  in 
his  own  mind  the  observations  and 
ideas  which  blossomed  out  at  last 
into  the  Origin  of  Species.  The 
germs  of  evolutionism  were  already 
in  the  air.  Lamarck's  crude  specu- 
lations had  aroused  the  attention  of 
all  the  best  biological  intellects  of 
the  era.  Before  long  Chambei'S 
published  the  Vestiges  of  Creation, 
and  Herbert  Spencer  was  hard  at 
work  upon  the  groundwork  of  the 
Sgsteni  of  Synthetic  Pliilosophy. 
The  palffiontological  work  of  Agas- 
siz, Barraude,  Ov/en,  and  others,  and 
the  general  advance  in  knowledge  of 
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comparative  anatomy  and  eml)r3'ol- 
ogT,  paved  tlie  way  for  the  trimnph 
of  the  new  ideas;  while  simultane- 
ously the  dry  hones  of  hotany  were 
being  kindled  into  life  by  a  younger 
school  of  workers  in  many  French 
and  German  gardens  and  laborator- 
ies. With  the  appearance  of  the 
Origin  of  Sj)ecies  in  1859,  tlie  new 
de})artnre  definitely  began.  In 
twenty  years  the  whole  world  v/as 
converted  en  blue.  Evolution  on  the 
organic  side  has  been  chiefly  ex- 
pounded in  England  by  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Spencer,  and  Wallace;  and 
on  the  whole,  though  of  world-wide 
acceptance,  it  has  been  a  peculiarly 
English  movement.  Hitherto,  in- 
deed, we  Britons  have  been  remark- 
able as  the  propounders  of  the  deep- 
est and  widest  scientific  general- 
izations: it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
our  bookish  educatoi's  of  the  new 
school  have  con.ceived  the  noble  am- 
bition of  turning  us  all  into  imita- 
tion Cermans. 

Life  thus  falls  into  its  proper  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  as  due  es- 
sentially to  the  secondary  action  of 
radiated  solar  energy,  ijitercepted  on 
the  moist  outer  crust  of  a  cooling 
and  evolving  planet.  Its  various 
forms  have  been  gradually  produced, 
mainly  by  the  action  of  natural 
selection  or  survival  of  the  fittest  on 
the  immense  number  of  separate  in- 
dividuals ejected  from  time  to  time 
by  pre-existing  organisms.  How  the 
first  organisms  came  to  exist  at  all  we 
can  as  yet  only  conjecture;  to  feeble 
and  unimaginative  minds  the  diffi- 
culty of  such  a  conjecture  seems 
grotesquely  exaggerated;  but  grant- 
ing the  existence  of  a  prime  organ- 
ism or  group  of  organisms  plus  the 
fact  of  reproduction  with  heredity 
and   variations,  and  the  tendency  of 


such  reproduction  to  beget  increase 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  we  can  deduce 
from  these  sim2:)le  elementary  factors 
the  necessary  corollai-y  of  survival 
of  the  fittest,  with  all  its  far-reach- 
ing and  marvelous  implications. 
Our  age  has  discovered  for  the  first 
time  the  cumulative  value  of  the 
infinitesimal.  "Many  a  little  makes 
a  mickle;"  that  was  Lyell's  key  in 
geology,  that  was  Darwin's  key  in 
the  science  of  life.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's Principles  of  Biology  most 
fully  sum  up  this  whole  aspect  of 
evolution  as  ap})lied  to  the  genesis 
of  organic  beings. 

In  1837,  the  science  of  man,  and 
the  sciences  that  gather  round  the 
personality  of  man,  had  scarcely  yet 
begu-n  to  be  dreamt  of.  But  evolu- 
tionism and  geological  investigation 
have  revolutionized  our  concejjtion 
of  our  own  species  and  'of  the  place 
which  it  holds  in  the  hierarchy  o£  the 
universe.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
our  fifty  years,  Boucher  de  Perthes 
was  already  enthusiastically  engaged 
in  grubbing  among  the  drift  of 
Abbeville  for  those  rudely  chipped 
masses  of  raw  flint  which  we  now 
know  as  palaeolithic  hatchets,  Lyell 
and  others  meanwhile  were  gradu- 
ally extending  their  ideas  of  the  age 
of  our  race  on  earth  ;  and  accumula- 
tions of  evidence,  from  bone-caves 
and  loess,  were  forcing  upon  tne 
minds  of  botfT  antiquaries  and  geo- 
logists the  fact  that  man,  instead  of 
dating  back  a  mere  trifle  of  six 
thousand  years  or  so,  was  really  con- 
temporary with  the  mammoth,  the 
cave-bear,  and  other  extinct  quater- 
nary animals.  The  mass  of  proofs 
thus  slowly  gathered  together  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  culminated  at  last 
in  Lyell's  epoch-making  A)itiquity 
of  Man,  published  three  years  after 
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Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  Col- 
enso's  once  famous  work  on  the 
PentHteiu'Ji  had  ah-eady  dealt  a  seri- 
ous blow  from  the  critical  side  at  the 
authenticity  and  literal  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony.  It  was  the  task 
of  Lyell  and  his  coadjutors,  like 
Evans,  Keller,  and  Christy  and 
Lartet,  to  throw  back  the  origin  of 
our  race  from  the  narrow  limits  once 
assigned  it  into  a  dim  past  of  im- 
measurable antiquity.  Boyd  Daw- 
kins,  James  Geikie,  Huxley,  Lub- 
bock, De  Mortillet,  and  Bourgeois 
have  aided  in  elucidating,  confirm- 
ing, and  extending  this  view,  which 
now  ranks  as  a  proved  truth  of 
palfpoutological  and  historical  sci- 
ence. 

Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,  pub- 
lished some  years  later,  was  an 
equally  epoch-making  book.  Lub- 
bock's Frehisioric  Ti^nes,  sent  forth 
in  18G5,  and  Origin  of  Oivilization 
in  1870,  had  familiarized  men's 
minds  with  the  idea  that  man,  in- 
stead of  being  "an  archangel  ruined" 
had  really  started  from  the  savage 
condition,  and  had  gradually  raised 
himself  to  the  higher  levels  of  art 
and  learning.  Taylor's  Early  His- 
tory of  Mankind,  followed  a  little 
latte]'  by  his  still  more  important 
work  on  Primitive  Culture,  struck 
the  first  note  of  the  new  revolution 
as  applied  to  the  genesis  of  religious 
concepts.  McLennan's  Fritnitive 
Marriage  directed  attention  to  the 
early  nature  and  relations  of  the 
tribe  and  family.  Wallace's  essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Human  Races  and 
Huxley's  valuable  work  on  Man's 
Place  in  Nature  helped  forward  the 
tide  of  naturalistic  expl-ination. 
And  by  the  time  that  Darwin  pub- 
lished his  judicial  summing  up  on 
the  entire  question  of  man's  origin. 


the  jury  of  scientific  opinion  throug- 
out  the  world  had  pretty  well  con- 
sidered its  verdict  on  all  the  chief 
questions  at  issue. 

The  impetus  thus  given  to  the 
sciences  which  specially  deal  with 
man,  has  been  simply  incalculable. 
Philology  has  been  revolutionized. 
Language  has  told  us  a  new  story. 
Words,  like  fossils,  have  been  made 
to  yield  up  their  implicit  secrets. 
Prehistoric  arcliEeology  has  assumed 
a  fresh  and  unexpected  importance. 
The  history  of  our  race,  ever  since 
tertiary  times,  and  throughout  the 
long  secular  winters  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  has  been  reconstructed  for  us 
from  drift  and  bone-cave,  from  bar- 
row and  picture-writing,  with  singu- 
lar ingenuity.  Anthropology  and 
sociology  have  acquired  the  rank  of 
distinct  sciences.  The  study  of  in-, 
stitutions  has  reached  a  sudden  de- 
velopment under  the  hands  of 
Spencer,  Tylor,  McLennan.  Maine, 
Freeman,  Lang,  and  Bagehot.  Com- 
parative mythology  and  folklore 
have  asserted  their  right  to  a  full 
hearing.  Evolutionism  has  pene- 
trated all  the  studies  which  bea'r 
upon  the  divisions  of  human  life. 
Language,  ethnography,  history, 
law,  ethics,  and  politics,  have  all 
felt  the  widening  wave  of  its  influ- 
ence. I'he  idea  of  development  and 
affiliation  has  been  applied  to  speech, 
to  writing,  to  arts,  to  literature, 
nay,  even  to  such  a  detail  as  numis- 
matics. Our  entire  view  of  man  and 
his  nature  has  been  reversed,  and  a 
totally  fresh  meaning  has  been  given 
to  the  study  of  savage  manners,  arts, 
and  ideas,  as  well  as  to  the  results  of 
antiquarian  and  archagological  in- 
quiry. 

In   psychology,    the    evolutionary 
impulse  has  mainly  majiifested  itself 
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in  Herbert  Spencer,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  Bain,  Sully,  Romanes, 
Groom  Ivobertson,  and  others  of 
their  school.  The  development  of 
mind  in  man  and  animal  has  been 
traced  jmrri  j^nsu  witli  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  organism.  In- 
stinct has  been  clearly  separated 
from  reason:  the  working  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  moral  feeling  has  been 
recognized  in  horse  and  dog,  in  ele- 
phant and  parrot,  in  bee  antl  ant,  in 
snail  and  spider.  The  genesis  and 
differentiation  of  nervous  systems 
have  been  fully  worked  out.  Here 
Maudsley  has  carried  the  practical 
implications  of  the  new  psychology 
into  the  domain  of  mental  pathology, 
and  Terrier  has  thrown  a  first  ray  of 
light  upon  the  specific  functions  of 
portions  of  the  brain.  Galton's  Her- 
editary  Genius  and  other  works  have 
also  profoundly  influenced  the 
thought  of  the  epoch:  while  Bastian, 
Clifford,  Jevons,  and  others  have  car- 
ried the  same  impulse  with  marked 
success  into  allied  lines  of  psycholog- 
ical research. 

But  the  evolutionary  movement  as 
a- whole  sums  itself  up  most  fully  of 
all  in  the  person  and  writings  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  whose  active  life 
almost  exactly  covers  and  coincides 
witli  our  half-century.  It  is  to  him 
that  we  owe  the  word  evolution  itself, 
and  the  general  concept  of  evolution 
as  a  single  all-pervading  natural  pro- 
cess. He,  too,  has  traced  it  out 
alone  through  all  its  modes,  from 
sun  and  star,  to  plant  and  animal 
and  human  product.  In  his  First 
Principles; ,  he  has  developed  the 
system  in  its  widest  and  most  ab- 
stract general  aspects.  In  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Biology  he  has  applied  it  to 
organic  life ;  in  the  Principles  of 
Psychology  to  mind  and  habit;   in 


the  Principles  of  Sociology  to  soci- 
eties, to  politics,  to  religion,  and  to 
human  activities  and  products  gen- 
erally. In  Spencer,  evolutionism 
finds  its  j)ersonal  avatar :  he  has 
been  at  once  its  prophet,  its  priest, 
its  architect,  and  its  builder. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the 
evolutionary  movement  among  the 
scientific  advaiices  of  our  own  day 
must  be  reckoned  the  establisliment 
of  that  profound  fundamental  physi- 
cal principle,  the  conservation  of 
energy.  Even  before  the  beginning 
of  our  half  century,  Davy  and  Rum- 
ford  (esjiecially  the  latter)  had 
caught  faint  glimpses  of  the  coming 
truth  in  this  direction.  Tl)ey  rec- 
ognized that  beat  was  a  mode  of 
motion,  and  Rumford  went  so  far  i;s 
to  observe  that  the  energy  generated 
by  a  given  amount  of  hay  burnt  in 
an  engine  might  be  measured  against 
the  energy  generated  by  the  same 
amount  of  hay  consumed  by  horses. 
But  to  Dr.  Joule,of  Manchester, in  our 
own  time  is  due  the  first  great  on- 
ward movement,  in  the  discovery 
and  determination  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  Joule's  numer- 
ous experiments  on  the  exact  rela- 
tion between  heat  and  mechanical 
energy  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  formula  of  equivalence  in  terins 
of  kilogram  meters  necessary  to  raise 
Ijy  one  degree  centigrade  the  tem- 
perature of  one  kilogramme  of  wnter. 
More  popularly  put,  he  showed  tbnt 
the  energy  required  to  raise  a  weight 
of  one  hundred  pounds  through  oiie 
foot  was  equivalent  to  the  amount 
required  to  raise  a  certain  fixed 
quantity  of  water  through  one  de- 
gree in  temperature. 

Starting  from  this  settled  point,  it 
soon  became  clear  to  physical  think- 
ers that  every  species  of  energy  was 
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more  or  less  readily  convertible  into 
every  other,  and  that  an  exact  nu- 
merical equivalence  existed  between 
them.  This  principle,  which  first 
clearly  emerged  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  physicists  about  the  middle 
decades  of  the  joresent  century,  was 
originally  known  under  the  name  of 
Persistence  of  Force  in  which  form 
Grove's  well-known  little  treatise 
helped  largely  to  popularize  its  ac- 
ceptance. But  as  time  went  on  the 
underlying  distinction  between  force 
and  energy  came  to  be  more  defin- 
itely realized,  and  the  phrase  conser- 
vation of  energy  began  to  supersede 
the  older  and  erroneous  terminol- 
ogy, 'fhe  realization  of  the  varying 
nature  of  energy  as  potential  and 
kinetic  helped  in  the  transformation 
of  the  prime  concept.  At  last,  under 
the  hands  of  Clausius,  Helmholtz, 
Mayer,  Clerk  Maxwell,  Tait,  and 
Balfour  Stewart,  the  doctrine  as- 
sumed its  modern  form — that  all 
energies  are  mutually  convertible, 
and  that  the  sum-total  of  energy, 
potential  and  kinetic,  is  a  constant 
quantity  throughout  the  cosmos. 

The  practical  applications  of  the 
doctrine  of  energy  are  as  yet  only  in 
their  infancy.  The  whole  mass  of 
theoretical  science  has  to  be  re- 
written in  accordance  with  this  new 
and  fundamental  law.  The  whole 
field  of  applied  science  has  to  be 
developed  and  enlarged  by  the  light 
of  this  pregnant  and  universal  prin- 
ciple. Its  implications  are  all-per- 
vading. In  astronomy  it  has  pro- 
foundly affected  all  our  conceptions 
as  to  the  sun's  heat,  the  orbits  of 
planets,  the  nature  of  meteors,  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  biology  it  has  taught  us 
to  envisage  the  plant  mainly  as  a 
machine  in  which  kinetic  euergy  is 


being  transformed  into  potential ;  the 
animal  mainly  as  a  machine  in  which 
potential  energy  is  being  transformed 
back  again  into  kinetic.  \\\  mechan- 
ics and  the  mechanical  arts  it  has  pro- 
duced and  is  producing  immense 
changes.  And  in  the  future  it  is  des- 
tined still  more  profoundly  to  alter 
our  mechanical  ideas  and  activities: 
the  great  revolution  tliere  is  only 
just  beginning;  another  half  century 
is  yet  needed  fully  to  develop  it. 

These  two  great  principles — evolu- 
tion and  the  conservation  of  energy 
— form  the  main  bulk  of  our  age's 
addition  to  the  world's  accumulated 
stock  of  knowledge.  But  among  the 
separate  sciences  many  wonderful 
advances  have  also  been  made  which 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  briefest 
retrospect  of  the  half  century's  gains. 
To  these  a  few  words  must  next  be 
devoted. 

Among  sciences  of  the  abstract- 
concrete  group  electricity  had  hardly 
got  beyond  the  stage  of  an  elegant 
amusement  at  the  opening  of  our 
epoch.  Statical  electricity  was  still 
the  department  about  which  most 
was  known.  Galvanism  as  yet  stood 
apart  as  a  distinct  study.  Its  con- 
nection with  magnetism  had  not  long 
been  proved  by  the  discoveries  of 
Oersted.  In  1837  itself,  however, 
Wheatstone  constructed  the  first 
telegraph.  From  that  moment, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Faraday, 
Daniell,  Cooke,  Morse,  Arago,  Tyn- 
dall,  Edison,  and  Thomson,  electric 
science  became  a  power  in  the  world. 
The  whole  theory  of  electricity  as  a 
mode  of  energy  has  since  been  fully 
explored  and  expounded.  A  vast 
field  has  been  added  to  science. 
Units  and  modes  of  absolute  meas- 
urement have  been  invented.  The 
telephone  and  microphone  have  been 
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introduced;  secondary  batteries  have 
been  formed  and  iiu^n-oved;  the  dy- 
namo hns  become  a  common  object 
of  the  country;  and  tlie  electric  light 
has  grown  under  our  very  eyes  into 
a  practical  and  extremely  dazzling 
reality.  Electricity,  as  we  know,  it, 
with  all  its  manifoid  useful  applica- 
ations,  is  almost  entirely  a  creation 
of  the  last  half  century. 

In  physics  the  present  epoch, 
though  chiefly  remarkable  for  tlie 
series  of  investigations  which  led  up 
to  the  discovery  of  the  lav/  of  con- 
servation, has  also  illustrated  many 
minor  ])vinciples  of  the  first  import- 
anc-e.  The  true  theory  of  heat  and 
the  laws  of  radiant  energy  have  been 
definitely  formulated.  The  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light — a  discovery 
of  tiie  previous  quarter  century — 
has  been  universally  adopted  and 
justified.  Thermo-dynamics  have 
been  elevated  into  a  great  and  in- 
creasing branch  of  science.  Sir 
"William  Thomson's  law  of  dissipa- 
tion of  energy  has  completed  and 
rounded  olf  the  theory  of  conserva- 
tion. The  causes  and  methods  of 
glacier  motion  have  been  investigated 
and  established.  Photography  has 
almost  passed  through  its  entire  life- 
cycle.  The  polarization  of  light  has 
been  observed  and  studied.  Spec- 
trum analysis  has  come  into  the  front 
rank  as  an  instrument  of  research. 
Tn  short,  a  greater  number  of  new 
physical  phenomena  have  been  dis- 
covered or  old  ones  interpreted  than 
in  the  whole  space  of  previous  time 
put  together. 

In  chemistry,  the  advance  has 
been  more  in  detail  than  elsewhere. 
Chemical  science  alone  still  remains 
a  somewhat  fragmentary  mtiss  of 
individual  facts  and  observations, 
colligated  by  minor  laws  and  anal- 


ogies, but  unilliuiiinated  as  yet  by 
the  broad  light  of  any  great  uud  all- 
embracing  general  principles.  Since 
Dal  ton's  atomic  theory,  indeed,  no 
philosophic  generalization  of  the 
very  first  magnitude  has  been  intro- 
duced into  chemistry.  But  general- 
izations of  the  second  order — vastly 
interesting  to  chemists,  and  to  chem- 
ists alone — have  been  made  in  such 
numbers  as  to  defy  enumeration; 
wider  concej)tious  have  in  many 
ways  spruug  up;  the  science  has 
assumed  a  new  form;  and  some  of 
the  results  of  spectrum  analysis  and 
of  the  new  chemistry  lead  to  the 
hope  that  this  science  too  is  on  the 
eve  of  arriving  at  that  stage  of  far- 
reaching  fundamental  truths  which 
it  is  the  special  function  of  our  gen- 
eration to  In'ing  about. 

Mathematics  have  also  undergone 
a  new  development,  scarcely  cai)able 
of  being  rendered  comprehensible  to 
the  lay  intelligence. 

The  ajiplications  of  physical,  elex3- 
trical,  and  chemical  science  in  the 
great  mechanical  and  industrial  in- 
ventions of  our  iron  age  belong  else- 
where, and  are  already  familiar  in 
many  respects  to  all  of  us.  Kail- 
ways  slightly  antedate  the  epoch; 
the  telegraph  is  just  coeval  with  it. 
The  first  submarine  calde  v/as  in 
1851,  the  first  transatlantic  in  1866. 
Electro-plating,  the  steam-hammer, 
the  Armstrong  gun,  the  15essemer 
process,  most  not  be  forgotten. 
Other  triumphs  of  applied  science 
fall  more  fitly  under  another  head- 
ing. 

Among  the  concrete  sciences,  as- 
tronomy has  made  vast  advances 
during  the  past  half  century.  Lord 
Rosse's  great  telescope  was  set  up  at 
Parson  stow  n  in  18-14.  Two  years 
later,    Leverrier  and   Adams    made 
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their  curious  simultaneous  discovery 
of  the  phinet  Neptune.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  in  new  lists  of  suns  or 
satellites — though  the  name  of  these 
alone  has,  indeed,  been  legion — as 
in  the  fresh  light  cast  upon  tlie  na- 
ture and  constitution  of  older  ones, 
that  our  age  has  been  most  singularly 
successful.  The  invention  of  the 
spectroscope,  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  spectrum  analysis,  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  astronomers 
a  methodand  an  instrument  inferior 
in  value  only  to  the  telescope  itself. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  Comte  dog- 
matically declared  we  could  never 
know  anything  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  fixed  stars.  Scarcely 
were  tlie  words  well  out  of  his  mouth 
when  tiie  invention  of  the  sjiectro- 
scope  and  its  application  to  the 
spectra  of  incandescent  bodies 
brought  the  investigation  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  sun  and  stars  well 
within  the  reach  of  human  possibility. 
The  successive  researches  of  Wheat- 
stone,  Foucault,  Secchi,  Bunsen, 
Kirchoff,  and  Norman  Lockyer,  ex- 
actly covering  our  fifty  years,  have 
at  last  enabled  us  to  prove  almost 
with  certainty  the  presence  in  the 
sohir  envelopes  of  several  metals 
already  known  in  the  earth's  crust, 
such  as  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
iron,  nickel,  and  chromium.  So 
delicate  is  the  spectroscopic  test  that 
it  renders  possible  the  detection  of 
so  small  a  fraction  as  the  two  hun- 
dred millionth  part  of  a  grain  of 
sodium.  And  by  revealing  bright 
lines  in  the  spectrum  not  previously 
referable  to  any  known  body,  it  has 
been  the  means  of  discovering  five 
new  metals,  coesium  and  rubidium 
(detected  by  ]5unsen),  thallium  (by 
Crookes),  indium  by  Eichter),  and 
gallium  (by  Lecoq.) 


Our  knowledge  of  the  sun's  con- 
stitution, in  particular,  has  advanced 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  during 
the  period  here  under  review.  Even 
thirty  years  ago  we  knew  little  of 
the  centi'al  orb  of  our  system  save  a 
few  naked  mathematical  facts  as  to 
his  diameter,  his  density,  his  attract- 
ive power,  and  the  spots  on  Lis  sur« 
face.  Thirty  years  of  constant  inves- 
tigation have  now  enabled  us  to  jjic- 
ture  to  ourselves  u'ith  tolerable  ac- 
cui'acy  the  actual  state  of  the  sun's 
fiery  exterior.  The  new  era  began 
with  Schwabe's  discovery  of  the 
periodicity  of  the  sun's  spots  in 
1851.  The  development  of  spectro- 
scopic analysis  between  1854  and 
187U  followed  hard  on  this  first  im- 
pulse. Since  18G0  eclipses  liava 
yielded  us  valuable  results.  Obser- 
vations on  transits  of  Venus  have 
largely  corrected  a  serious  error  in 
our  calculations  of  our  primary's 
distance  from  the  earth.  Jaiissen  and 
Lockyer  have  taught  us  how  to  ob- 
serve at  any  time,  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope,  phenomena  which  were 
previously  observable  only  during 
moments  of  total  eclipse.  Huggins 
has  shown  us  how  to  isolate  those 
marvelous  protuberances  of  incan- 
descent gas  which  burst  forth  with 
explosive  violence  from  time  to  time 
from  tbe  edge  of  the  photosphere. 
Tacchini,  Secchi,  Young,  and  others, 
have  carried  out  these  interesting 
researches  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of 
certainty  and  accuracy ;  and  the 
sun's  geography,  so  to  S|)eak,  is  to- 
day no  longer  a  closed  book  to  mun- 
dane observers.  We  know  our  cen- 
tral luminary  now  as  a  mass  of  in- 
tensely heated  gas,  surrounded  by  a 
shell  of  luminous  cloud,  the  photo- 
sphere, formed  by  tbe  cooling  of 
condensable  vapors    at   the  surface 
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where  exposed  to  the  cold  of  outer 
space;  and  floating  in  a  chromo- 
sphere of  incondensable  gases  (notably 
hydrogen)  left  behind  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  photospheric  clouds. 
The  mysterious  corona  alone  as  yet 
evades  our  methods  of  research. 

In  the  solar  system  at  large,  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  de- 
tails of  planetary  astronomy.  The  dif- 
ferences in  kind  between  the  older 
group  of  interior  planets,  now  in 
their  cold  and  solid  age,  and  tlie 
younger  group  of  exterior  planets, 
still  in  their  boisterous  and  fiery 
youth,  has  been  well  ascertained. 
This  truth — of  so  much  interest 
from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view 
— has  been  especially  worked  out  by 
E.  A.  Proctor.  Nasmyth's  observa- 
tions on  our  own  dead  satellite,  the 
moon,  have  given  us  a  graphic  and 
appalling  picture  of  a  worn-out  world 
in  its  last  stage  of  lifeless,  waterless, 
and  airless  decrepitude.  New  moons 
have  been  added  to  Mars,  and  sev- 
eral tedious  additions  have  been 
made  by  minutely  obstetrical  astron- 
omers to  the  already  inconveniently 
large  family  of  the  minor  planets. 
All  our  fresh  knowledge  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  those  tnrbulent  and 
volcanic  orbs,  has  helped  to  impress 
the  general  soundness  of  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis;  while  tlie  in- 
creasingly important  study  of  mete- 
ors and  comets  has  brought  us  close 
to  the  very  threshold  of  the  great 
ultimate  mystery  of  star-genesis^ and 
world-forming.  The  extreme  tenu- 
ity of  the  mass  of  comets,  the  incon- 
ceivable rarity  of  the  matter  com- 
posing their  gaseous  tails,  the  curious 
phenomena  of  their  instantaneous 
reversal  on  passing  their  perihelion, 
the  proof  that  their  light  is  partly 
reflected  and  partly  direct,  the  spec- 


troscopic determination  of  their 
composition,  the  discovery  of  the 
essentially  planetary  nature  of  me- 
teor-streams, and  the  recognition  of 
their  vast  numbers  swarming  through 
space,  are  among  the  most  striking 
novelties  of  the  last  half  century  in 
this  directioi. 

In  sidereal  astronomy,  besides  the 
mere  mechanical  increase  of  map- 
ping, the  chief  advances  have  been 
made  in  observations  upon  double 
stars,  specti'oscopic  analysis  of  fixed 
stars  and  of  nebulae,  and  consequent 
proof  of  the  fact  that  truly  irresolva- 
ble nebulae  do  really  exist,  the  gase- 
ons  raw  material  of  future  stars  and 
solar  systems.  It  must  be  added 
that  within  the  half  century  the 
hypothetical  ether  has  amply  vindi- 
cated its  novel  claim  to  take  its  place 
as  a  mysterious  entity  side  l^y  side 
with  mattter  and  energy  among  the 
ultimate  components  of  the  object- 
ive universe. 

In  geology  the  chief  theoretical 
advances  have  been  made  by  the 
recognition  of  the  cosmical  aspects 
of  the  earth's  history;  its  relations 
to  nebula,  sun,  and  meteor;  the  im- 
portance of  eccentricity  and  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  and  the 
possible  results  of  ancient  changes 
in  its  rates  of  motion,  tides,  and  so 
forth.  1)3^1  am  ical  geology  has 
made  vast  strides,  especially  in  the 
investigation  of  vo'canic  phenomena, 
mountain-building,  and  the  birth 
and  growth  of  islands  and  conti- 
nents. The  science  of  earth-sculpture 
has  been  developed  from  the  very 
beginning.  Stratigraphical  geology 
has  been  largely  improved.  And  in 
paleontology  an  immense  number  of 
the  most  striking  and  interesting  of 
fossil  forms  have  been  brought  to 
light.    Among  them  may  be  sjjecially 
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mentioned  those  which  have  proved 
of  critical  importance  as  evidences  of 
the  trnth  of  organic  evohition — the 
toothed  birds  of  the  Western  Ameri- 
can cretaceous  deposits,  the  lizard- 
like bird  or  bird -like  feathered  lizard 
of  the  Solenhofen  slates,  Marsh's 
remarkable  series  of  ancestral  horses, 
Cope's  beautiful  reconstruction  of 
the  fossil  progenitors  of  existing 
camels.  Monkeys  certainly,  anthro- 
poid apes  clearly,  man  doubtfully, 
have  been  detected  in  the  fossil  state. 
India,  Australia,  Canada,  the  United 
States  have  been  explored  and  sur- 
veyed, geologically  and  palreonto- 
logically;  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
far  West  in  particular  has  not  only 
added  immensely  to  our  knowledge 
of  life  in  past  times,  but  has  also 
revolutionized  our  conceptions  as  to 
the  gradual  growth  and  development 
of  continental  areas,  and  the  occa- 
sional vast  scale  of  volcanic  phenom- 
ena. The  permanence  of  all  great 
continents  and  oceans  is  now  a 
proved  truth  of  geology.  It  has 
beeir  reinforced  and  extended  from 
a  totally  different  point  of  view  by 
Alfred  Eussel  Wallace,  whose  mas- 
terly works  on  the  Geographical 
Dhtrihution  of  Animals  and  on 
Island  Life  have  immense  geological 
as  well  as  biological  implications. 

In  pure  biology,  besides  the  grand 
advance  implied  in  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  of  descent  with  modi- 
fication, and  its  subsidiary  principles 
of  survival  of  the  fittest  and  sexual 
selection,  profoundly  ii^iportant 
minor  results  have  also  been  attained 
in  n?any  directions.  Embryology  in 
the  hands  of  Von  Baer  and  his  suc- 
cessors, notably  Kowalevsky  and  Bal- 
four, has  acquired  prime  importance 
as  an  instrument  of  geoglogical  re- 
search.    Comparative    osteology    in 


the  hands  of  Owen,  Huxley,  Gaudry, 
and  Busk,  has  given  us  new  views 
of  the  relationslii])s  between  verte- 
brate animals.  The  pedigree  of 
fishes,  amphibians,  rei)tiles,  birds, 
and  mammals,  has  been  worked  out 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  fullness 
from  the  hints  supplied  us  by  the 
amphioxus,  the  ascidian  larva,  the 
facts  of  embryology,  and  the  numer- 
ous recent  discoveries  of  intermedi- 
ate or  arrested  organisms,  recent  and 
extinct.  Invertebrate  zoology  has 
been  rescued  from  chaos  and  partially 
reduced  to  temporary  and  uncertain 
order.  Botatiy,  at  once  the  dullest 
and  the  most  alluring  of  all  sciences, 
has  been  redeemed  from  the  vicious 
circle  of  mere  classificatory  schemes, 
and  vivified  by  the  fresh  and  quick- 
ening breath  of  the  evolutionary 
spirit.  The  new  morphology  has 
revolutionized  our  ideas  of  vegetal 
homologies;  the  new  physiology  has 
fastened  all  its  attention  on  the 
adaptations  of  the  plant  to  its  nat- 
ural environment.  The  fascinating 
study  of  the  mutual  relations  be- 
tween flower  and  insect  in  particu- 
lar, set  on  foot  before  the  dawn  of 
our  epoch  by  Christian  Sprengel, 
but  re-introduced  to  notice  in  recent 
times  by  Darwin's  works  on  orchids 
and  on  cross  fertilization,  has  been 
followed  out  with  ardor  to  marvel- 
ous results  by  Hermann  Miiller, 
Axel,  Delpino,  Hildebrand,  Lub- 
bock>  Ogle  and  others.  Heer  and 
Sajjorta  have  worked  out  in  great 
detail  the  development  of  several 
fossil  floras.  Last  of  all,  Herbert 
Spencer  has  cast  the  dry  light  of 
his  great  organizing  and  generalizing 
■intelligence  on  the  problems  of 
heredity,  genesis,  variation,  indi- 
viduality, and  the  laws  of  multi- 
plication.    Fifty  years   ago   biology 
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was  a  iTiiglity  maze  wholly  without  a 
plan.  To-day  the  clue  has  been 
found  to  all  its  main  avenues,  and 
even  the  keys  of  its  minor  recesses 
are  for  the  most  part  well  within 
reach  of  the  eiilightened  observer. 

Even  the  actual  gains  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  organisms  added  to  our 
lists  durii^.g  the  last  half  century  are 
in  themselves  astonishing;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  species  that  bear 
most  closely  upon  the  theory  of  or- 
ganic evolution  are  almost  all  of 
them  quite  recent  additions  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  The  gorilla 
•  appeared  on  the  scene  at  the  critical 
moment  for  the  Descent  of  Man. 
Just  on  the  stroke  when  they  were, 
mo.-t  needed,  connecting  links,  both 
f-ossil  and  living,  turned  up  in 
abundam^e  between  fish  and  am- 
phibians, amphibians  and  reptiles, 
reptiles  and  birds,  birds  and  mam- 
mals, and  all  of  these  together  in  a 
perfect  network  of  curious  cross- 
relationships.  Lizards  that  were 
almost  crows,  marsupials  that  were 
almost  ostriches,  insectivores  that 
were  almost  bats,  rodents  that  were 
almost  mon.keys,  have  come  at  the 
very  nick  of  time  to  prove  the  truth 
of  descent  with  modification. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these 
strange  coincidences  are  such  epi- 
sodes as  the  discovery  in  the  rivers  of 
■  Queensland  of  that  strange  lung- 
bearing  and  gill-breathing  fish,  the 
harramunda,  only  known  before  in 
the  fossil  form  as  a  long  extinct 
species,  but  in  whose  anatomical 
^  structure  Giinther  has  discerned  the 
missing  link  between  the  antique 
ganoid  type  of  fishes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  mudfish  and  salaman- 
droid  amphibians  on  the  other. 

In  the    pi-actical    applications  of 
biologicid  and  physiological  science 


to  the  wants  and  diseases  of  human 
life,  two  at  least  deserve  mention 
here.  Ana?sthetics  are  almost  en- 
tirely a  growth  of  our  half  century: 
chloroform  was  first  employed  in 
operations  by  Simpson  in  184T,  and 
the  use  of  other  similar  agents  is 
still  more  recent.  Again,  the  dis- 
covery that  zymotic  diseases  in  men 
and  animals  aro  due  to  the  multi- 
plication within  the  body  of  very 
n^inute  organisms,  known  as  mi- 
crobes, bacteria,  or  bacilli,  now  prom- 
ises to  revolutionize  medical  science. 
Their  connection  with  decomposition 
was  still  e;irlier  detected.  The 
names  of  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  and 
Koch  are  specially  identified  with 
I'esearches  into  the  nature  of  these 
tiny  morbid  organisms  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  or  neutralizing 
their  attacks,  either  on  living  or 
dead  matter. 

In  marvelous  contrast  to  the  frag- 
mentary and  disjunctive  science  of 
fifty  years  ago,  modern  science  at 
the  present  day  oifers  us  the  specta- 
cle of  a  simple,  unified,  and  com- 
prehensible cosmos,  consisting  every- 
where of  the  same  prime  elements, 
drawn  together  every v/here  by  the 
same  great  forces,  animated  every- 
where by  the  same  constant  and  in- 
destructible energies,  evolving  every- 
where along  the  same  lines  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  self -same  underly- 
ing principles.  It  shows  us  the 
community  of  ultimate  material  in 
sun  and  star,  in  nebula  ami  meteor, 
in  earth  and  air  and  planet  and 
oomet.  It  shows  us  identical  metals 
and  gases  in  fiery  photosphere  and 
in  electrically-heated  matter  in  our 
own  laboratories.  It  shows  us  atoms 
of  hydrogen  or  of  sodium  pulsating 
rhythmically  with  like  oscillations 
in   star-cloud  or  sun-cloud,  and   in 
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London  or  Berlin.  It  exhibits  to 
our  eyes  or  to  onr  scientific  imagina- 
tion a  })icture  of  the  niiiverae  as  a 
single  whole,  a  picture  of  its  evolu- 
tion as  a  continuous  process.  One 
type  of  matter  diffused  throughout 
space ;  one  gravitative  attraction 
binding  it  together  firmly  in  all  its 
parts;  one  multiform  energy  quiver- 
ing through  its  molecules  or  travers- 
ing its  ether,  in  many  disguises  of 
light,  and  heat,  and  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity. It  unfolds  for  us  in  vague 
hints  the  past  of  the  universe  as  a 
diffusa  mass  of  homogeneous  matter, 
rolling  in  upon  its  local  centers  by 
gravitative  force,  and  yielding  up  its 
primitive  energy  of  separation  as 
light  and  heat  to  the  ethereal  med  • 
-ium.  It  suggests  to  us  this  primitive 
energy  of  separation  as  the  probable 
source  of  such  light  and  heat  in 
suns  and  stars  as  we  now  know  them. 
It  posits  for  us  our  own  planet  as  an 
orb  gathered  in  from  the  original 
clond-mass,  with  outer  surface  cooled 
and  corrugated,  and  with  two  great 
envelopes,  atmospheric  and  oceanic, 
gaseous  and  liquid,  still  floating  or 
precipitated  around  its  denser  core. 
It  teaches  us  how  the  hard  crust  of 
tlie  hot  central  mass  has  been  up- 
lifted here  into  elevated  table-land, 
or  depressed  there  into  hollow  ocean- 
bed.  By  the  aid  of  its  newest  in- 
strument, meteorology,  it  lets  us  see 
how  incident  solar  energy,  raising 
clouds  and  causing  rainfall,  with  its 
attendant  phenomena  of  drainage 
and  rivers,  has  carved  and  denuded 
the  upheaved  masses  into  infinite 
variety  of  hill  and  valley.  It  shows 
us  how  sediment,  thus  gathered  by 
streams  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is 
pushed  up  once  more  by  volcanic 
power  or  lateral  pressure  into  alpine 
chains  and  massive  continents,  and 


how  these  in  their  turn  have  been 
worn  down  by  the  long-continued 
bombardment  of  aqueous  or  aerial 
action  into  mere  stumps  or  relics  of 
their  ju'imitive  magnitude.  It  puts 
before  us  life  as  an  ultimate  result  of 
solar  energy  falling  on  the  watery 
and  gaseous  shell  of  such  a  solidified 
planet.  It  suggests  to  us  how  light, 
acting  chemically  on  the  leaves  or 
fronds  or  cells  of  the  green  herb, 
stores  up  in  them  carbohydrates, 
rich  in  potential  energy,  which  ani- 
mals afterward  use  up  as  food,  or 
man  utilizes  as  coal  in  his  grates  and 
his  locomotives.  It  -exhibits  to  us 
the  animal  organism  as  essentially 
a  food-engine  in  whose  recesses  solar 
energy,  stored  as  potential  by  the 
plant,  is  once  more  'let  loose  by  slow 
combustion  in  the  kinetic  form  as 
heat  and  motion.  It  enables  us  to 
regard  the  body  as  .a  machine  in 
which  stomach  and  lungs  stand  foi' 
furnace  and  boiler,  the  muscles  for 
cylinder,  piston,  and  wheels,  and  the 
nervous  system  for  an  automatic 
valve -gear.  It  traces  for  us  from 
small  beginnings  the  gradual  growth 
of  limb  and  organ,  of  flower,  fruit, 
and  seed,  of  sense  and  intellect. 
With  the  simple  key  of  survival  of 
the  fittest  it  unlocks  for  us  the  secret 
of  organic  diversity  and  universal 
adaptation.  It  reconstructs  for  us 
from  obscure  half-hints  the  origin  of 
man;  the  earliest  stages  of  human 
history;  the  rise  of  speech,  of  arts, 
of  societies,  of  I'eligion.  It  unifies 
and  organizes  all  our  concepts  of  the 
whole  consistent  system  of  nature, 
and  sets  before  our  eyes  the  compre- 
hensive and  glorious  idea  of  a  cosmos 
which  is  one  and  the  same  tlirough- 
out  in  sun  and  star  and  world  and 
atom,  in  light  and  heat  and  life  and 
mechanism,  in  herb    and   tree  and 
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man  and  minimal,  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  mind  and  matter.  Almost  all 
that  is  most  vital  and.  essential  in 
this  couceptiou    of    our  illimitable 


dwelling-place,  the  last  half  century 
has  built  up  for  us  unaided. — Grant 
Allen,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  WHITE  WINTER 

'■'■Jam  satis  tei'ris  nivis  atque  dirce 
6r  an  dims  viisit  Pater." 


Maw,  but  it's  vcxin'!     There's  the  law 
For  five  uioutlis  uoo  been  white  wi'  snaw, 
And,  wheu  we  lookit  for  a  thaw 

Au'  lowser  weather, 
It's  gatheriu'  for  auilher  fa' 

As  black  as  ever  ! 

It's  no'  alane  that  fodder's  dear, 
Yowes  sterviu',  ;ju'  the  lambin'  near, 
An'  winter  owre  the  Ochils  drear 

Drivin'  unstiutit — 
But  gudesake!  what's  come  owre  the  year  ? 

Au'  what's  ahintit? 

Wha  kens  but  whatoor  axle-tree 
'S  been  slew'd  aboot,  or  dung  ajee, 
An'  aff  thro'  space  awa'  we  flee 

In  a  new  orbit? 
Whilk  maks  the  seasons,  as  we  see, 

Be  sair  disturbit. 

Wha  kens  but  what  we've  seen  the  heel 

O'  simmer  in  a  last  fareweel? 

Nae  mair  green  gow'ny  braes  to  speel 

Wi'  joyfu'  crook, 
Or  dip  in  D  von  where  a  wiel 

Invites  to  dook. 

What  ance  has  been  may  be  ance  mair. 
And  ance,  as  learned  clerks  declare, 
This  planet's  fortune  was  to  fare, 

In  ages  auld, 
Thro'  regions  o'  the  frigid  air 

Past  kennin'  cauld. 


The  snaw  a'  owre  lies  sax  feet  deep  : 
Ae  half  oor  time  we're  howkiu'  sheep  -. 
We  havena  had  a  blanket  sleep 

Sin'  the  new  year  ; 
And  here  we're  at  oor  hin'most  neep, 

An'  term-time  near. 

It's  just  as  bad  wi'  ither  folk. 

A  shepherd's  missin'  w-i'  his  flock  : 

Au  eagle's  ravagin'  the  Knock  ; 

An'  nearer  hame 
A  dearth  o'  whisky's  at  the  Crock, 

An'  aumries  tame  ! 

The  roads  are  blockit  up  a'  roun'  's : 
Silent  are  a'  the  seas  an'  souu's  ; 
And  at  the  very  trons  in  touns 

It's  hock-deep  lyiu'. 
In  fac',  the  winter's  broken  boun's, 

There's  nae  denyio'. 

Come  back,  come  back,  oor  ain  auld  sun, 
Thy  auld-appointit  path  to  run  ! 
And  a'  the  freits  that  were  begun 

To  shore  us  ill. 
Shall  in  the  crackin'  of  a  gun 

Flee  owre  the  hill ! 

Then,  as  of  auld,  when  skies  are  clear. 
An'  springin'  com  begins  to  breer. 
Those  joys  the  shepherd's  heart  shall  cheer 

That  charm'd  of  yore, 
And  life  on  Devon  be  as  dear 

As  heretofore  ! 


— HuGU  HALrBURTON  {SJiepTierd  of  the  Ochils),  in  Mncmillan's  Magazine. 

[Gt^ossakt. — Anmrie»  taine,  cupboarclp  empty. — Breer,  braid.  —  Crock,  (he,  Crook-of-Devon, 
a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  OchWs.— Dnng  ajee,  knocked  about. — Freits,  superstitions  fears. — 
Hoch-deep,  knee  deep.  — /7c«'i-i«,  digein>r  6\ii.  —  Knock,  hill.  —  Neep,  turnip.  —  5'Aor«,  threaten. — 
S'peel,  climb. — Trons,  market-places. —  Wiel,  pool.] 
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HOME  ADORI^TMENT.* 

It  is  unsafe  to  follow  fashion  in 
ornamenting  a  home.  Fashion  may 
be  tolerated  in  dress  or  in  manners, 
where  a  change  can  be  made  to  snit 
the  whim,  but  in  tlTe  permanent  ex- 
terior adornment  of  a  home  we 
should  beware  of  vagaries.  Fashion 
has  cut  amusing  frolics  of  late  in 
the  colors  of  residences.  The  old 
fusliion  or  custom  of  painting  houses 
a  glaring  white  has  given  way  to  the 
squav, -like  fashion  of  tricking  out 
in  incongruous  red,  pea-green  and 
squash-pie  colors.  We  look  for  a 
speedy  change  of  sentiment  in  this 
directioji,  and  hope  to  see  the  neu- 
trtd  and  less  expensive  drabs  and 
browns,  which  are  never  incongru- 
ous Avith  themselves  or  their  sur- 
roundings, come  into  general  favor. 
But  these  are  less  permanent,  and 
therefore  less  serious,  fashions  than 
those  .which  have  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  trees  and  the  laying  out 
of  grounds.  Fashion  which  pleases 
to-day  may  disgust  to-morrow.  The 
worst  part  of  the  freeze  is  the  thaw. 

Let  us  discuss  a  few  fundamental 
principles  of  artistic  but  inexpensive 
adornment.  We  must  get  our  pleas- 
antest  prospects  from  on  r  commonest 
places,  fi'om  the  windows  of  the  sit- 
ting-room- and  the  dining-room.  A 
little  thoughtfulness  in  the  placing 
of  our  residence  will  often  add  a 
constant  blessing.  I  visited  a  friend 
on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  the  Green 
Mountains.     There  was  not  a  pleas - 

*A  portion  of  a  paper  on  "Style  in 
Farming,"  read  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening in  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
College;  and  published  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 


ant  prospect  from  any  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  residence,  yet  from  the 
barn-yard  a  noble  mountain  whose 
iiulistinct  summit  was  wreatlied  with 
fitful  garlands  of  cloud  stood  boldly 
before  the  observer.  That  farm 
would  have  been  worth  ten  per  cent, 
more  if  that  mountain  had  been 
framed  in  a  window.  Appropriate 
to  yourself  trees  of  nature's  planting, 
build  your  residence  near  tliem. 
They  are  to-day  what  your  own 
planting  will  be  twenty  or  fifty  years 
hence.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  that 
a  sandy  knoll  and  a  ''good  well  o' 
water"  are  the  only  requisites  to  a 
desirable  site  for  a  residance.  Our 
residences  are  often  too  near  the 
highway.  A  remove  of  four  or  five 
rods  is  none  too  much  for  convenience 
and  pleasure. 

We  must  have  lawn.     All  attempts 
at  ornament  are  well  nigh  folly  witV,. 
out  one.     We  might  as  well  try  .to 
paint  a  picture  without  a  canyaa.  or 
to  build  a  house  otpaint  and  shingles, 
as  to  construct  an  attractive  residence 
witliout  a  lawn.     The  requisites  for 
a  good  lawn  are  the   requisites   for 
good  corn,  a  fertile  and   thoroughly 
subdued  soil.     You  cannot  make  a     , 
hwvn  by  tickling  the  ground  Avith  a     ■ 
stick.      Prepare    the    ground    thor- 
oughly, even  if  it  requires  t^vo  years 
to  accomplish  it,  sow  the  seed  very 
thick,  mow  the  grass  ns  often   as  It 
reaches  three  or  four  inches  in  height, 
top-dress  it  in  the  fall,  and  en^^j  it 
as  long  as  you  live.     Do  not  grade 
every  thing  to  a  dead  level  m^  to  a 
continuous    slope.      Simply   correct 
the  little  irregularities  of  the  surface. 
Do  not  build  terraces.     Grading  is 
expensive.     The  natural  undulations 
of  a  verdant  surface   are   more   ex- 
pressive than  trees  or  flowers.     Tim 
undulating  sweep  of  the  prairies  .is   . 
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grand  bej'ond  expression.  A  flat 
surface  is  rarely  beautiful.  By  a 
singular  optical  illusion  it  usually 
appears  to  be  concave.  If  our 
grounds  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
they  must  look  larger  than  they 
really  are.  We  must  aim  to  increase 
an  appearance  of  extent.  A  verdant 
and  unbroken  lawn  must  again  be 
our  first  requisite.  The  objects 
which  appear  to  be  farthest  away  are 
those  which  possess  the  least  number 
of  colors.  Distant  hills  are  envel- 
o])ed  iti  a  continuous  haze  of  blue. 
1'lie  remotest  objects  in  a  picture 
possess  the  fewest  colors.  A  tree 
upon  a  continuous  lawn  appears  to 
be  a  little  farther  off  than  otie  at  the 
sanie  distance  which  stands  among 
flover  beds,  and  drooping  trees 
whose  trunks  are  hidden  commonly 
appear  to  be  a  little  ninre  distant 
than  those  with  exposed  trunks. 
Tiiese  illusions  are  of  course  more 
;ip})arent  to  a  stranger  who  iias  not 
leai'ned  the  actual  distance  to  the 
objects. 

We  should  plant  our  trees  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  long  views  to- 
ward certain  objects  from  our  win- 
dows or  porch.  The  narrower  the 
views  the  longer  they  will  look.  I 
stand  on  the  railroad  and  see  the 
rails  converge  and  converge  until 
they  meet  away  in  the  distance  which 
r.ppears  like  miles  when  it  may  be 
less  than  one.  These  slender  views 
are  vistas.  If  there  is  a  good  land- 
scape in  your  neighborhood,  make  it 
a  ]")art  of  your  premises.  Bring  in 
the  clump  of  trees  on  your  neighbor's 
hill.  Bring  in  the  spire  from  the 
village  church.  Bring  in  the  ravine 
and  the  thicket  by  the  roadside. 
Here  is  a  case  of  legitimate  theft. 
Make  every  attractive  object  visible 
from    your  windows.     Out   out    the 


trees  that  hide  tliem,  or  if  they  str.nd 
out  bare  and  unadorned,  plant  trees 
which  partially  concea!  them.  In 
other  words  frame  th-iMu  and  hang 
them  as  pictures  in  your  gaiden. 
The  green  sward  will  form  the  bot- 
tom of  the  framS,  the  sky  the  top, 
the  trees  the  sides.  Never  lay  open 
the  whole  of  a  scene  or  it  will  look 
bare.  Moi'eover,  we  always  enjoy  an 
object  the  most  when  we  have  but 
little  of  it.  We  always  deceive  our- 
selves with  the  fancy  that  a  half 
hidden  object  is  lai'ger  and  finer 
than  it  really  is.  Tiiis  whole  matter 
is  a  simple  one:  it  consists  simply  in 
the  selection  of  our  objects  and  then 
in  planting  or  cutting  out  trees.  To 
be  sure  our  trees  must  correspond  to 
the  objects  bej-ond  them.  If  the 
object  is  a  low  and  round -topped 
hill,  plant  round-headed  trees;  if  it 
is  a  spire  mix  in  a  few — a  very  few 
— Lorn  hardy  poplars.  A  weeping 
willow  is  in  taste  by  a  brook  or  pond, 
but  it  is  out  of  place  near  an  ordi- 
nary building.  Ivomhardy  poplars, 
the  most  ill-used  of  fill  trees,  are  to 
be  recommended  foi'  a  distiuit  hill, 
or  in  very  small  u'nnbers  7iear  a 
high  and  long  liuilding  or  about  a 
church  with  a  spiie.  bit  they  are 
out  of  place  in  most  yMids,  especially 
when  planted  in  m1)Ui  i::m(>e.  If  our 
premises  are  not  largo  enough  to  al- 
low the  planting  of  trees,  we  can  use 
shrubs  in  a  simihir  manner. 

It  is  certainly  a  common  fault 
with  country  homes,  where  any  at- 
tempt is  made  toward  orn.ament, 
that  too  many  trees  and  br.shes  are 
allowed  to  grow.'  It  is  perfectly 
proper,  indeed  highly  necessary,  that 
in  the  first  days  and  years  of  orna- 
menting a  barren  home,  one  should 
plant  thickly  of  a  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs.     There  should  be  small 
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groups  of  spruces  •  and  deciduous 
trees  of  the  rapid  growing  sorts, 
which  will  soon  afford  shelter  and 
privacy.  But  it  is  none  the  less  im- 
portant that  those  clamps  should  bo 
thinned  just  as  fast  as  the  individual 
trees  begin  to  crowd  each  other.  To 
be  sure,  one  loves  the  trees  which  he 
has  planted  and  nourished,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  senti- 
ment should  never  stand  in  the  way 
of  beauty  and  utility.  '  T  do  not  like 
the  hackneyed  advice  ■which  urges 
us  to  plant  ornamental  trees  at  such 
distances  as  will  be  proper  for  them 
to  occupy  twenty  3'ears  hence.  Such 
advice  is  discouraging;  we  must  live 
in  large  part  for  the  pressing  present. 
Moreover,  twenty  years  hence  is  but 
a  point  of  time,  and  it  does  not  pay  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  nineteen  years 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  perfection  of 
the  twentieth. 

What  I  always  recommend  to 
owners  of  unadorned  places,  is  to 
plant  thickly ;  get  an  immediate 
effect.  And  immediately  thereupon 
I  urge  the  injunction,  Do  not  neglect 
to  thin  out  as  soon  as  the  trees  begin 
to  crowd.  One  symmetrical  and 
vigorous  tree  is  worth  three  one- 
sided, stunted  ones.  Clumps  of  trees 
soon  grow  into  tangled  thickets,  the 
delight  of  mosquitoes,  monlds,  and 
vermin.  They  shut  out  sun  and 
health,  and  shut  one  in  from  en- 
chanting glimpses  of  distant  views. 
The  attractive  clump  has  become  an 
unsightly  tangle,  and  soon  all  the 
trees  will  have  become  so  lop-sided 
that  one  cannot  be  removed  without 
laying  bare  an  unsightly  side  of  its 
neighbor.  The  most  difficult  matter 
to  press  home  to  most  people,  in  the 
way  of  ornament,  is  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  constant  and  sys- 
tematic thinning.     It  is  a  mistake  to 


suppose  that  the  surroundings  of  a 
home  should  be  fixed.  'IMie  univer- 
sal law  of  change  applies  to  the  pri- 
vate grounds,  as  well  as  to  the  or- 
chard or  garden. 

The  landscape  gardener  is  often 
upbraided  for  his  so-called  impracti- 
cal notions,  his  "fine  theories  of 
beauty,"  but  woe  to  the  gardener  if 
he  ever  entertains  notions  so  much 
at  variance  with  laws  of  happiness 
and  health,  as  does  he  who  hiber- 
nates in  a  prison  of  tangled  trees. 
No,  rather  have  an  open  field  with 
the  fresh  verdure  of  the  green  sward 
and  the  crisp  play  of  winds,  and  an 
over-abundance  of  sunlight,  than  a 
house  hidden  in  gloomy  foliage 
Kut  let  us  have  the  golden  mean. 
Keep  the  front  of  the  house  open  to 
the  world,  and  never  allow  a  tree  to 
hide  a  desirable  view.  Last  spring 
I  moved  into  a  new  house.  From 
the  front  porch  I  could  see  nothing 
but  an  ordinary  grove,  although  but 
a  few  rods  beyond  it  were  fine  college 
buildings  with  their  constant  play  of 
life  and  frolic.  I  cut  many  trees 
from  that  grove,  none  to  its  detri- 
ment, either,  and  now  as  I  sit  at  my 
dinner- table  I  can  see  through  the 
grove  to  an  attractive  view  beyond. 
This  vista  may  be  "impractical"'  as 
the  common  expression  goes,  but  I 
am  confident  that  I  can  relish  my 
meal  better  than  I  could  if  I  wers 
shut  up  to  my  own  dining-room 
and  the  bit  of  gravel  path  which  lies 
in  front  of  my  window. 

Trees  and  bushes  never  appear  to 
better  advantage  than  when  seen  in 
natural  clumps.  But  to  interpret 
an  attractive  natural  clump  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
ornamental  gardening.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  an  inexperienced  per- 
son to  plant  trees  in  nature's  regular 
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irregularity.  He  will  get  thorn  in 
rows,  in  squares,  in  a  long  and  ir- 
regular belt,  or  in  an  even-bordered 
clump.  The  finest  natural  groups 
are  those  which  possess  bold  curves 
of  large  trees  and  recesses  or  bays  of 
smaller  ones.  In  such  groups  the 
large  trees  heighten  the  boldness 
and  the  small  ones  heighten  the  re- 
tirement. TheU;,  to  construct  a 
group,  draw  an  irregular  outline, 
with  deep  bays  and  large,  rounded 
projections,  and  plant  the  largest 
and  most  rapid  growing  plants  near 
the  borders  of  the  projections  and  the 
smallest  ones  near  the  borders  of  the 
recesses.  The  interior  of  the  clump 
should  be  made  up  of  the  largest 
plants  also.  Upon  the  immediate 
borders  of  the  group  it  is  customary 
to  plant  low  bushes  to  give  a  desira- 
ble taper  from  the  green  sward  to  the 
body  of  the  group.  The  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  this  whole  operation  will 
be  to  plant  the  trees  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  will  appear  not  to 
have  been  planted.  "Throw  up  a 
Jiandful  of  peas  and  plant  a  tree 
wherever  a  pea  falls,"  is  a  gardener's 
rule.  Some  years  since  a  clump  was 
set  at  the  College  by  an  intoxicated 
man,  and  he  set  the  trees  in  exact 
rows  in  two  directions. 

Our  grounds  should  be  cut  up  as 
little  as  possible  by  walks  and  drives. 
The  more  continuous  the  lawn  the 
larger  it  will  look,  and  the  more 
easily  it  can  be  cared  for.  There  is 
a  prevalent  notion  that  walks  must 
be  crooked,  and  we  occasionally  see 
extravagant  forms  of  such  vagaries. 
In  a  certain  eastern  city  is  a  fine 
residence  with  a  cork-screw  walk 
leading  from  the  front  gate  to  the 
residence,  but  if  the  person  is  not 
intoxicated  by  the  appearance,  he  can 
walk  in  a  bee-line  through  the  center 


of  the  cork-screw!  Landscape  gar- 
dening never  demands  extravagant 
forms.  A  walk  should  never  aj>poar 
to  go  where  it  does  not  go.  A  di- 
rect and  gently  curved  path  from 
one  side  or  both  sides  of  the  premises 
is  the  most  desirable.  The  carriage 
drive  should  enter  at  on'e  side  and 
approach  the  side  of  the  residence, 
reach  the  kitchen  door,  and  veer  off 
toward  the  barn.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  house  there  should  be  a  well  ker>t 
lawn  of  small  extent,  with  enonoh 
shrubbery  to  intercept  the  gaze 
of  passers-by,  but  not  enough  to 
conceal  desirable  views.  It  is  plens- 
anter  to  secure  side  views  of  the 
highway  than  direct  front  views,  and 
especially  so  if  the  residence  is  close 
to  the  highway.  The  f.ow^er-beds 
should  be  at  one  side  of  the  resi- 
dence, nearest  the  common  windows, 
and  in  but  partial  view  from  the 
highway.  A  front  yard  full  of 
flowers  possesses  the  same  fault  as  a 
person  Avith  an  over-gaudy  dress. 

For  ordinary  ornamental  purposes, 
common  flowers  and  native  shrubs 
are  the  best.  We  know  them.  'I'he 
craze  for  exotics,  simply  because  they 
are  exotics,  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  craze  has  been  of  great  benefit, 
because  it  has  taught  us  the  value  of 
native  plants  by  instituting  a  means 
of  comparison.  A  friend  valued  his 
visit  to  Italy  because  it  taught  him 
to  appreciate  the  sunsets  of  Michigan. 
Many  exotics  are  beautiful  and  vig- 
orous everywhere,  but  many  more 
are  not  so.  They  demand  of  the 
farmer  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  Our  woods  and 
fence-rows  are  nurseries.  All  our 
shrubs  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 
AVe  do  not  know  how  to  propagate 
thein  all  to  advantnge,  but  we  caw 
transplant   theui.     They  should   be 
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taken  up  early  in  the  fall  with  a  lib- 
eral amount  of  earth,  and  stored  for 
a  couple  of  months  in  a  warm  cellar 
or  cool  greenhouse.  The  plants  will 
then  make  roots.  They  should  be 
placed  in  a  colder  place,  as  out  of 
doors  on  the  south  side  of  a  building 
with  a  protection  of  mulcb.  In  the 
spring  plant  them,  and  tbey  should 
all  live.  Give  them  some  culture. 
Always  plant  the  smallest  leaved  and 
prettiest  plants  near  the  residence. 
Pines  are  too  coarse  for  tlie  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  house.  Tiieir 
proper  place  is  in  a  windbreak,  or 
rather  distant  screen. 

Much  of  our  territory  is  wasted 
between  highway  fences.  We  are 
over  generous  with  our  roads.  "^I'heir 
sides  are  bare,  Aveedy,  unsightly, 
useless.  In  most  places  highways 
two  rods  wide  are  preferable  to  those 
which  are  four;  we  could  then  have 
better  and  pleasanter  roads.  We 
need  to  concentrate  our  efforts. 
Still  we  pride  oui-selves  on  our  high- 
ways. We  have  mistaken  land  for 
roads.  We  have  sacrificed  comfort 
to  boast  of  generosity.  "In  thy  rags 
we  see  thy  vanity,"  they  said  to  Di- 
ogenes. But  we  possess  the  means 
of  making  our  extremity  a  blessing. 
The  judicious  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  would  render  our  highways 
attractive.  Trees  in  rows  along 
tlie  sides  of  straight  and  level  high- 
ways are  not  out  of  taste,  teaching  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But 
we  7ieed  variety.  With  a  change  of 
surface  we  should  have  a  change  of 
verdure.  Bushes  in  irregular  and 
natural  clumps  are  pre-eminently  in 
keeping  in  low  places,  and  especially 
along  water  courses.  Our  native 
bushes  should  not  be  lost  to  common 
knowledge.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  rescue  nature  along  our  roadsides. 


Clumps  of  tall  trees  appear  to  best 
advantage  on  eminences.  They  ex- 
aggerate the  unevenness  of  the  sur- 
face. Here  is  a  subject  which  de- 
mands a  lecture,  provided  the  lec- 
ture would  arouse  energy. 

The  whole  subject  of  rural  orna- 
mentation is  one  which  demands 
study  and  attention,  rather  tiian 
lavish  expenditures.  It  is  not  be- 
yond the  farmer's  grasp.  Successful 
farming  must  combine  with  itself 
enough  style  to  render  it  attractive. 
Like  all  style  it  may  fall  into  errors 
of  gaudiness,  impropriety,  or  even 
ridiculousness;  neyertheless,  to  ig- 
nore all  ornament  is  to  strip  our 
agriculture  of  every  pleasing  gar- 
ment. Agriculture  cannot  make 
much  advancement  so  long  as  it  is 
characterized  by  bareness.  The  boys 
and  girls  will  leave  us  for  more  at- 
tractive pursuits.  We  must  grapple 
with  the  problem.  The  first  requi- 
site is  to  screw  our  courage  up  to  the 
sticking  point. — Liberty  H.  .B*t- 
LEY,  Jr. 


enctLlsh  lake  dwellings. 

The  consideration  of  phenomena 
which  have  a  tendency  to  illumine 
the  history  or  habits  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  this  country  must  at 
all  times  be  looked  upon  with  a 
large  amount  of  interest.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  a  number  of  ancient  lake 
dwellings  in  Holderness,  the  low- 
lying  district  between  Hull  and 
Bridlington,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the 
habits  of  a  people  who  lived  during 
ages  of  which  there  is  no  written 
history,  and  of  whose  existence  there 
is  no  record  but    such    as    can    be 
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gathered  from  the  remains  of  rude 
platforms  built  ou  the  edge  of  a  lake 
or  mere,  on  which  to  erect  dwellings 
affording  a  scanty  shelter  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  some  pro- 
tection from  the  wild  animals  of  the 
neighborhood,  or  the  attacks  of  their 
human  but  more  dangerous  foes. 
Living  over  the  water,  they  naturally 
found  that  the  readiest  method  of 
disposing  of  the  refuse  was  to  throw 
it  into  the  lake  below;  and  so  it 
happens  that,  in  digging  beneath 
the  platform,  there  are  found,  mixed 
with  the  natural  accumulation  of 
peat,  large  numbers  of  tlie  bones  of 
animals  which  had  been  used  as 
food,  charred  wood  from  their  fires, 
implements  of  stone  used  as  adzes 
in  shaping  and  pointing  the  piles, 
rounded  stones  for  pounding  and 
grinding  corn,  arrow  and  sjjear 
heads,  rudely  fashioned  objects  of 
bone  used  for  fastening  skins  round 
the  loins  or  for  personal  adornment 
of  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  our 
island,  as  well  as  other  objects  of 
less  definite  purposes. 

Holderness  occupies  an  area  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  chalk-hills  which 
extend  from  Flamborough  Head-to 
the  Humber  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  sea  on  the  other.  It  is  a  low- 
lying  district,  .the  almost  uniform 
flatness  of  which  is  but  slightly  re- 
lieved by  little  rounded  hills  of  grav- 
el. The  central  part,  extending  north 
and  south,  is  in  some  instances  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea,  whilst  along 
the  coast  the  ground  rises,  so  that 
the  drainage,  instead  of  seeking  an 
outlet  toward  the  sea,  runs  inland, 
and  is  emptied  into  the  Humber. 
Formerly  the  lower  levels  of  Holder- 
ness formed  a  series  of  plant-laden 
meres,  connected  by  streams  one 
with  another,  and  ramifying  in  every 


direction.  These  once  characteristic 
semi -stagnant  expanses  of  water 
have  all  been  drained,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Hornsea  Mere,  wliich 
is  below  the  sea  level,  the  sites  they 
occupied  are  oidy  iridicated  by  the 
names  which  these  places  still  retain. 
It  is  with  dithculty  that  the  richly 
cultivated  and  fertile  plains  of  the 
Holderness  of  to-day  can  be  conceiv- 
ed as  a  country  full  of  swamps,  bogs, 
and  lakes,  idmost  impenetrable 
either  on  foot  or  by  other  means. 

The  slightly  higher  ground  was 
for  the  most  part  densely  wooded, 
and  rank  vegetation  covered  the 
whole  of  the  country.  It  extended 
far  out  over  the  area  now  occupied 
by  the  North  Sea.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  land  has  been  washed 
away  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  during  some  years  as  much  as 
fifty  feet  have  gone  during  one  win- 
ter; and  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts 
the  sites  of  villages  and  churches 
which  were  considerably  within  the 
coast  line  are  now  far  out  at  sea. 
The  woods  and  higher  ground  were 
infested  "with  wolves  ;  and  the  wild 
boar  groveled  in  the  slimy  margins 
of  the  pools,  rooting  up  succulent 
morsels  from  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
thriving  in  the  damp  and  vapor- 
laden  atmosphere.  The  red  deer 
and  the  horse  roamed  in  herds  over 
the  district,  making  incursions  from 
the  higher  ground  to  the  westward; 
and  numerous  small  animals  lurked 
in  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  It 
is  probable  that  at  this  time  the 
beaver  had  formed  its  wonderful 
habitations  in  the  more  rapid  streams 
of  the  district,  and  unconsciously 
competed  with  its  human  neighbors 
in  the  stability  and  comfort  of  its 
water-protected  home.  Birds  'were 
common,   the   wild   goose    being   so 
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abundant  that  even  to  this  day  the 
higher  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
of  the  lake  dwellings  retains  the 
name  of  Goose  Island,  though  it  is 
long  since  it  was  an  island,  and  wild 
geese  are  rarce  aves  now. 

It  was  on  the  edge  of  one  of  these 
semi-stagnant,  reed-grown  meres  at 
Ulrome  that  Mr.  Thomas  Boynton 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
lake  dwelling.  The  edge  of  the  lake 
was  toward  the  east,  and  at  no  great 
distance  was  an  island,  the  surface 
of  which  at  the  present  time  is 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
It  was  between  the  shore  of  the  lake 
and  this  island,  still  named  Goose 
Island,  that  the  pile  structure  was 
placed.  It  consists  at  the  base  of  a 
number  of  trunks  of  trees  placed 
horizontally  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  held  in  position  by  rudely 
pointed  stakes.  The  largest  timbers, 
twenty  feet  in  length  and  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  extend  from  east 
to  west  across  the  course  of  the 
stream,  which  appears  to  have  run 
in  a  nortlicrly  direction.  The  di- 
rection of  the  flow  of  the  water  is  in- 
dicated by  the  addition  of  diagonal 
piles  placed  to  lean  against  the 
larger  trunks  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  disturbed  by  floods  or 
other  circumstances  causing  more 
than  the  ordinary  pressure.  Between 
the  larger  timbers,  Vt'hich  were  laid 
parallel  to  each  other  with  as  great 
regularity  as  their  rough  unhewn 
surfaces  allowed,  shoiter  trunks  were 
placed  transversely,  resulting  in  a 
rude  but  solid  and  compact  frame- 
work. The  whole,  fastened  in  posi- 
tion by  stakes  four  to  six  feet  in 
length,  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  forms  a  rectangular  plat- 
form thirty  yards  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  eighteen  in  breadth 


from  north  to  south.  At  the  south- 
east corner  a  pair  of  large  timbers 
extend  parallel  with  each  other, 
about  five  feet  apart,  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Tlioy 
have  been  prepared  with  greater  care 
than  those  used  for  the  platform  it- 
self; the  upper  surface  is  hewn  flat, 
and  they  have  been  carefully  fixed 
in  position,  evidently  to  form  a 
means  of  communication  between 
the  habitations  and  the  adjoining 
land.  The  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  are  mostly  oak,  ash,  birch, 
willow,  and  hazel.  The  interstices 
between  the  timbers  of  the  platform 
were  filled  up  to  the  top  with  l)rokeu 
wood  and  twigs,  until  a  level  surface 
was  obtained;  this  was  covered  with 
bark  and  sand.  On  the  foundation 
thus  securely  formed,  probably  reach- 
ing a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  were  erected  the  dwellings  of 
the  builders. 

The  structure  exposed  during  the 
excavations  proved  that  the  original 
platform,  after  tlie  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  either  sub- 
sided beneath  the  water,  or  for  some 
other  reiUion  became  untoiable,  and 
a  second  one  was  added.  'V\\q  newer 
or  upper  platform  is  arranged  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  lower  one. 
The  horizontal  timbers  of  the  super- 
structure are  held  in  position  by 
Ijiles,  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  earlier  ones  by  tlie  long 
and  sharp  point,  evidently  cut  by  a 
sharp  metal  instrument.  The  points 
of  the  later  piles  are  not  unfrequently 
found  piercing  the  timbers  of  the 
earlier  stage,  which  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  latter  were 
more  or  less  decayed,  and  conse- 
quently had  become  depressed  be- 
neath the  water;  hence  the  reason 
for  the  erection  of  the  second  struct- 
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ure.  The  two  platforms  together 
are  between  four  and  five  feet  in 
thickness.  The  top  of  the  npper 
one  is  four  feet  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  intervening  strata 
consisting  of  three  feet  of  peat  im- 
mediately overlying  the  wooden  plat- 
form, and  a  foot  of  warp  and  soil. 
Beneath  tlie  base  of  the  lower  plat- 
form the  thickness  varies  with  the 
position;  near  the  edge  it  rests  on  a 
bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  old  lake;  further 
out  it  is  separated  from  the  sand  by 
an  increasing  thickness  of  peat. 
The  gravel  forming  tlie  bottom  of 
the  old  lake  is  about  ten  feet  beneath 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground. 

Amongst  the  sticks  and  bark  fill- 
ing up  the  interstices  between  the 
timbers  of  the  lower  dwelling  a 
number  of  implements  and  so'i.e 
fragments  of  pottery  havs  oeen 
found.  The  latter  is  dar^-eolored, 
and  possesses  all  tho  characters  of 
pottery  made  by  the  Celtic  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  of  the  earliest 
period.  The  implements  are  made 
either  of  stone  or  bone,  and  consist 
of  pointed  or  sharpened  stones, 
pierced  in  the  middle  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  wooden  handle,  and 
used  as  hammers;  picks  and  ham- 
mers are  also  made  from  the  antlers 
of  the  red  deer.  The  large  Jeg-bones 
of  oxen,  broken  diagonally  midway 
betwen  the  two  extremities,  and 
pierced  near  the  joint  with  a  circular 
hole  for  the  insertion  of  a  stick,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  as  hoes;  the 
diagonal  fracture  is  more  or  less 
smoothed  by  use,  and  an  implement 
of  this  sort  would  serve  very  well  to 
br^ak  up  the  light  soil  on  the  higher 
ground  adjacent  to  the  mere.  Flint 
flakes,  used  as  knives  and  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  cleaning  the  skins 


of  animals,  have  been  found.  A 
large  stone  of  oval  form  and  coarse 
granitoid  texture,  with  a  flat  smooth 
surface,  exceeding  a  foot  in  largest 
diameter,  may  have  been  used  for 
grinding  food  ;  and  other  smaller 
rounded  stones  were  apparently  used 
for  pounding  grain.  Hazel-nuts 
were  numerous.  In  addition  to  the 
bones  of  animals  already  mentioned, 
there  have  been  found  the  jaws  of 
wolves,  tusks  of  wild  boars,  portions 
of  the  head  of  red-deer  and  horse, 
and  the  bones  of  sheep,  dogs,  and 
smaller  animals,  as  well  as  the  bones 
of  birds.  They  were  mostly  at  a 
depth  of  about  6  feet  below  the  sur- 
face and  4  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake. 

Between  the  first  and  second  plat- 
form a  fine  bronze  spear-head  was  dis- 
covered. The  occurrence  of  bronze, 
together  with  the  form  of  the  pointed 
piles,  evidently  cut  by  a  metal  in- 
strument, naturally  leads  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  later  platform  was 
erected  during  the  period  usually 
termed  the  Bronze  Age.  An  ap- 
proximate idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
age,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
knowledge  of  bronze  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  iron;  of  the  latter  metal 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  lake 
dwelling,  but  it  was  known  to  the 
people  whom  Julius  Cresar  found 
occupying  the  country,  and  was 
probably  in  use  for  two  or  three 
centuries  previously.  It  will  be  safe, 
therefore,  to  fix  the  date  of  the  more 
recent  portion  of  the  pile-structure 
not  later  than  the  secoiid  or  third 
century  B.C.  The  objects  found 
beneath  the  lower  platform  indicate 
a  much  earlier  period,  when  the  use 
of  bronze  had  not  been  discovered, 
and  the  articles  and  implements 
were  made  f-rom  either  flint  or  bone; 
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the  older  structure  is  probably  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  later  Stone 
Age.  Its  great  antiquity  is  shown 
by  the  deptli  at  which  the  objects 
already  mentioned  were  found,  and 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  parts 
of  the  lake  surrounding  the  pile 
dwellings  became  filled  up  to  a  depth 
of  four  or  five  feet  with  peat  before 
the  second  platform  was  constructed. 
The  Barniston  and  Skipsea  Drain 
folloAYS  the  course  of  what  Avas  un- 
doubtedly in  prehistoric  times  a 
chain  of  lakes  extending  from  Skip- 
sea  to  its  preseiit  termination  on  the 
sea-shore.  Along  this  line  five  or 
/six  other  pile-structures  have  been 
found,  in  some  instances  considera- 
bly lai'ger  than  tlie  one  explored  at 
Ulrome.  There  is  every  probability 
that  careful  examination  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  numerous  other  erections 
exist  over  a  considerable  area,  and  as 
each  of  the  platforms  afforded  space 
for  several  dwellings,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  pile-dwellers  were 
a  somewhat  numerous  people.  The 
great  preponderance  of  implements 
useful  for  tilling  the  soil  over  those 
of  a  warlike  character  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  peaceably  dis- 
posed and  inclined  to  agricultural 
pursuits;  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  pottery,  which  they  shaped 
into  rude  vessels  without  the  use  of 
the  potter's  wheel,  and  decorated  by 
making  incisions  either  with  the 
finger-nail  or  a  pointed  flint  on  the 
surface.  The  nodules  of  flint  which 
occur  abundantly  in  the  neighboring 
chalk,  chipped  into  the  form  of  ar- 
row-head, spear-head,  and  such  othei- 
objects  as  they  had  skill  to  make  or 
comprehension  to  use,  served  them 
for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes. 
The  antlers  of  the  red-deer  and  the 


humerus  of  the  ox,  broken  diagon- 
ally, probably  assisted  in  breaking 
up  and  tilling  the  soil.  The  harder 
bones  of  animals  were  scraped  and 
carved  into  the  form  of  pins  and 
other  implements  for  persoiuil  use 
and  adornment.  Tolerably  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  which 
prowled  in  the  neighboring  woods, 
when  in  their  habitations  over  the 
water,  this  hardy  people  protected 
themselves  from  the  chill  east  winds 
which  swept  over  the  North  Sea,  as 
best  they  could,  with  the. skins  of 
animals  caught  in  the  chase  or  killed 
for  food. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the 
relationship  of  the  pile-dwellers  to 
the  population  existing  in  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  country  at  the  time 
the  dwellings  were  erected.  The 
objects  found  in  the  exploration 
of  the  pile  structures  indicate  that 
they  were  used  as  the  ordinary  home 
of  the  people,  and  not  merely  as  an 
occasional  retreat  for  defensive  pur- 
poses; and  we  may  conclude  that 
they  formed  only  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Whilst  in  this  particular 
district  the  circumstances  were  es- 
pecially favorable  to  the  construction 
of  this  species  of  dwelling,  the  ad- 
joining district  was  occupied  by 
branches  of  the  same  people  who 
erected  a  quite  different  kind  of  habi- 
tation. The  country  surrounding  the 
low-lying  lake-covered  area  of  Hol- 
derness  is  constituted  of  rounded 
chalk-hills,  intersected  by  deep  river- 
less  valleys.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence still  existing  on  these  hills 
that  they  were  inhabited  by  a  nu- 
merous and  energetic  people.  Their 
summits  are  intrenched  in  every  di- 
rection, culminating  on  Flambor- 
ough  Head  with  the  so-called  Danes 
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Dyke.  Tliese  intrenchments  were 
probably  erected  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence; and  as  a  last  resort,  should 
they  be  driven  from  the  wold  in- 
trenchments, the  inhabitants  could 
retreat  to  the  more  strongly  fortified 
area  on  Flamborough  Head,  inac- 
cessible from  tlie  sea,  and  rendering 
a  prolonged  resistance  on  the  land 
comparatively  easy.  Over  the  whole 
wold  district  there  are  large  numbers 
of  mounds  or  tumuli,  which  were 
erected  as  memorials  of  the  dead, 
and  the  investigation  of  which  has 
thrown  much  liglit  on  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  people.  The  mounds 
are  stated  by  Canon  Green  well 
{British  Bm'roius,  1S77)  to  contain 
tiie  bodies  of  two  distinct  races  of 
men;  the  older  one  characterized  by 
a  long  head,  much  longer  from  back 
to  front  than  broad;  whilst  more 
recent  mounds  contaiii  bodies  with 
round  heads,  in  which  the  breadth 
equals  or  exceeds  the  length;  with 
the  latter,  implements  of  bronze, 
ornaments  of  bone  and  jet,  and  pot- 
tery of  varied  forms  have  been  dis- 
covered; whilst  in  the  earlier  graves 
only  implements  of  flint  and  stone 
Jiave  been  found,  together  with  pot- 
tery of  a  rude  character,  and  quite 
distinct  from  that  associated  with 
the  implements  of  bronze.  Eounded 
stones  for  pounding  grain  are  fre- 
quently found.  The  relationship 
between  the  long-headed  stone-using 
people,  and  the  broad-headed  people 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  bronze, 
who  lived  on  the  wolds,  and  the 
similar  races  who  occu})ied  the  lake 
dwellings,  is  sufficiently  remarkable, 
and  indicates  more  than  a  probabil- 
ity that  the  race  who  built  the  in- 
trenchments and  erected  mounds 
over  their  dead,  occupied  their 
strongholds  at  the  same  time  that 


their  neighbors,  the  lake-dwellers, 
erected  their  island  platforms.  The 
implements  found  beneath  the  lower 
structure  are  similar  to  those  got 
from  diggings  in  the  older  tumuli, 
and  there  is  simultaneous  evidence 
of  the  introduction  of  bronze  in  the 
later  pile  dwellings  and  the  most  re- 
cent of  the  mounds. 

Other  examples  of  pile  dwellings 
have  been  recorded,  princijially  from 
the  eastern  counties,  where  in  by- 
gone centuries  morasses  and  meres 
abounded.  One  at  Barton  Mere, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  ex- 
plored by  the  Rev.  H.  Jones  in  1867: 
another,  at  Wretham  Mere,  in  Nor- 
folk, by  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  in 
1856;  and  Dr.  Palmer  has  re[)orted 
that  in  1869,  oaken  piles  and  ])lanks 
had  been  dug  out  of  boggy  ground 
on  Cold  Ash  Common,  Berks.  In 
each  instance  piles  were  found  driven 
into  the  ground — at  Barton,  sup- 
ported by  large  stones  ;  associated 
with  them  were  vast  quantities  of 
broken  bones  of  animals  used  for 
food,  and  occasionally  bronze  spear- 
heads and  other  implements  have 
been  found. '  It  is  probable  that 
these  instances  belonged  to  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  the  objects  discov- 
ered in  them  point  rather  to  the  later 
than  the  eai'lier  part  of  it;  to  that 
portion  which  immediately  precedes 
the  historic  j^eriod.  Compared  Avith 
the  lake  dwellings  of  Holderness, 
they  would  be  coeval  with  the  more 
recent  structures  in  which  the  bronze 
implements  are  found.  A  single 
example  of  a  crannoge  or  pile-dwell- 
ing has  been  recorded  as  occurring  in 
Llangorse  Lake,  near  Brecon,  in 
South  Wales.  It  consists  of  an  isl- 
and of  piles  supported  by  stones;  it 
is  ninety  yards  in  circumference,  and 
situated  in  two  or  three  feet  of  water, 
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»  short  distance  from  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  piles  are 
oak,  and  show  evidence  of  having 
been  hewn  with  a  metal  adze.  Out- 
side the  island  Mre  groups  of  piles  of 
softer  wood,  and  it  is  inferred  that 
the  island  formed  a  central  platform, 
from  the  circumference  of  which  the 
dwellings  extended  to  the  adjacent 
gronps  of  pile.  Large  quantities  of 
bones  were  found  in  the  shallow 
"water  between  the  island  and  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  The  bones  were 
submitted  to  the  late  Professor  Rol- 
leston,  who  found  them  to  be  en- 
tirely those  of  the  pig,  sheep,  cow, 
and  horse;  they  weje  all  representa- 
tive of  small  animals.  The  bones  of 
the  horse,  which  was  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  were  of  two  kinds: 
one  small — probably  the  progenitor 
of  the  Welsli  pony — and  the  other  of 
a  larger  breed.  To  the  above  list 
Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  afterward  added 
the  red  deer  and  wild  boar.  Some 
fragments  of  pottery  were  found  in- 
terspersed with  the  bones. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  numerous 
island  lake  dwellings  or  crannoges 
have  been  discovered.  The  Irish 
crannoges  have  been  inhabited  from 
a  period  hidden  in  remote  antiquity 
until  comparatively  recent  times. 
In  many  instances  they  nuiy  have 
been  deserted  for  long  pei'iods,  and 
afterward  repaired  and  le-inhabited. 
The  remains  of  implements  of  M'ar, 
those  used  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  others  for  personal  adornment, 
range  through  all  the  varieties  of 
stone  and  flint,  bone,  bronze,  and 
iron,  and  consist  of  daggers,  spears, 
knives  and  swords,  shears,  axes, 
querns,  beads,  pins,  combs,  brooches, 
chains,  pots,  etc.  The  amount  of 
bioken  bones  left  by  the  occupiers 
is  cuuriMous,  and    instances   are  re- 


corded where  a  hundred  and  fifty 
cart-loads  have  been  removed  and 
used  as  manure  from  a  single  plat- 
form. The  ordinary  form  of  the 
Irish  crannoge  is  a  circular  or  oblong 
structure,  forming  an  island,  sur- 
rounded by  one  or  more  rows  of 
piles,  pointed  and  driven  into  the 
bed  of  the  lake.  Inside  the  circle 
of  piles  the  space  is  filled  with  stones, 
branches  of  trees,  and  peaty  debris. 
On  these  artificially  built  islands 
wooden  dwellings  were  erected. 
The  latter  consisted  of  a  combina- 
tion of  poles  and  wickerwork,  with 
boarded  floors.  In  districts  where 
wood  was  scarce  they  are  sometimes 
built  up  entirely  of  stone.  Gener- 
ally the  dwellings  were  erected  in  a 
circle  round  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  structure,  similarly  to  that  al- 
ready spoken  of  in  Wales;  in  other 
and  rare  instances  the  houses  were 
built  on  wooden  platfoi'ms  supported 
by  piles  and  brushwood,  held  in 
position  by  stones.  They  were 
erected  without  connection  with  the 
shore,  communication  being  made 
by  means  of  a  canoe,  hewn  from  the 
bole  of  a  single  tree;  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  the  canoe  in  im- 
mediate proximity  to  the  pile  struct- 
ure, buried  in  the  peat  or  bog.  Sir 
W.  R.  Wilde,  describing  a  crannoge 
exposed  at  Lagore,  County  Meatli, 
which  was  173  feet  in  diameter, 
says: 

"The  circumference  of  the  circle  waa 
formed  by  upright  posts  of  black  oak, 
measurinu-  from  6  to  8  feet  in  heinlit;  these 
were  mortised  into  beams  of  a  similar  ma- 
terial, laid  tlat  upon  the  marl  and  sand  be- 
neath the  bog,  and  nearly  IG  feet  below 
the  present,  surface.  Tte  upright  posts 
were  held  together  by  connecting  cross- 
beams, and  fastened  by  large  iron  nails; 
parts  of  a  second  upper  tier  of  jxists  "were 
likewise  found  resting  on  the  lower  ones. 
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The  space  thus  inclosed  was  divided  into 
separate  compartments  by  septa  or  divis- 
ions that  intersected  eacli  other  in  differ- 
ent directions;  these  also  were  formed  of 
oaken  beams  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, joined  together  with  greater  accuracy 
tiian  the  former,  and  in  some  cases  having 
tlieir  sides  grooved  or  rabbeted  to  admit 
large  panels  driven  down  between  them. 
The  interiors  of  the  chambers  so  formed 
were  tilled  with  bones  and  black  moory 
earth,  and  the  heap  of  bones  was  raised  up 
in  some  places  within  a  foot  of  the  sur- 
face." 

The  animals  whose  remains  were 
thus  preserved  were  principally  oxen, 
horses,  asses,  pigs,  sheep,  goats, 
deer,  dogs,  and  foxes.  Some  human 
bones  were  also  found. 

jSTearly  one  hundred  lake  dwellings 
have  been  discovered  in  Ireland,  and 
about  the  same  number  is  recorded 
as  having  received  more  or  less  at- 
tention in  Scotland.  Of  the  latter, 
fifty  are  entirely  built  of  wood,  and 
the  remainder  of  wood  and  stone 
combined,  or  other,  materials.  The 
Scotch  crannoges  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars are  similar  to  those  of  [re- 
land,  and  were  probably  erected  by 
the  branch  of  the  Celtic  people  who 
migrated  northward  ;  whilst  those  of 
Ireland  and  Wales  were  the  result 
of  the  influx  of  the  Celtic  element 
in  its  extension  westward.  "The 
ordinary  construction  of  the  crannoge 
proper,"  says  Dr.  Stuart,  "was  by 
logs  of  wood  in  the  bed  of  the  lake 
supporting  a  structure  of  earth  and 
stones,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both;  the 
mass  being  surrounded  by  piles  of 
young  oak  ti'ees  in  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  the  inner  row  of  which  kept 
the  island  in  shape,  and  the  external 
rows  acted  as, defences  and  break- 
waters." Dr.  Monro,  after  pro- 
longed investigation  and  experience, 
was  able  to  supplement  the  descrip- 
tion given  above  as  follo^ys: 


"For  defence  and  protection — which  I 
presume  no  one  will  doubt  were  the 
primary  objects  of  these  islands — a  small 
mossy  lake,  with  its  margin  overgrown 
with  reeds  and  grasses,  and  situated  in  a 
secluded  locality  amidst  the  thick  meshes 
of  the  primeval  forests  of  those  days,  wo\ild 
present  the  most  desirable  topographical 
conditions.  Having  tixed  on  .such  a  lo- 
cality, the  next  consideration  woukl  be  llie 
selection  of  materials  for  building  the 
island.  In  a  lake  containing  the  soit  and 
yielding  sediment  due  to  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  it  is  manifest  that  any 
heavy  substances,  as  stones  and  earth, 
would  be  totally  inadmissible,  owing  to 
their  weight,  so  that  solid  logs  of  wood, 
provided  there  was  an  abundant  supply  at 
hand,  would  be  the  best  and  cheaiiest  ma- 
terial that  could  be  used.  To  construct 
in  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water,  virtually 
floating  over  a  quagmire,  a  .solid,  compact 
island,  with  a  circular  area  of  100  feet  or 
more,  and  capable  of  enduring  for  centuries 
as  a  retreat  for  men  and  animals,  was  a 
■work  requiring  no  small  amount  of  engi- 
neering and  mechanical  skill  on  the  part 
of  these  early  crannoge  builders." 

The  method  of  procedure  suggested 
by  Dr.  Monro  is  that  immediately 
over  the  chosen  site  a  circular  raft  of 
trunks  of  trees,  laid  above  brandies 
and  brushwood,  was  formed,  and 
above  it  additional  layers  of  logs, 
together  with  stones,  gravel,  etc., 
were  heaped  up  till  the  whole  mass 
grounded.  As  this  process  went  on, 
upright  piles,  made  of  oak  and  of 
the  required  length,  were  inserted 
into  prepared  holes  in  the  structure, 
and  probably  also  a  few  were  inserted 
into  the  bed  of  the  lake.  When  a 
sufficient  height  above  the  water- 
line  was  attained,  a  prepared  pave- 
ment of  oak-beam  was  constructed, 
and  mortised  beams  were  laid  over 
the  tops  of  the  encircling  piles,  which 
bound  them  firmly  together.  When 
the  skeleton  of  the  island  was  thus 
finished,  a  superficial  barrier  of  hur- 
dles, or  some  such  fence,  was  erected 
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close  to  the  water.  Frequently  a 
wooden  gangway,  probably  sub- 
merged, stretched  to  the  shore,  by 
means  of  whkjh  secret  access  to  the 
crannoge  could  be  obtained  without 
the  use  of  a  canoe. 

The  remains  of  pile  structures 
were  exposed  near  London  Wall  in 
IBtiG,  when  excavations  were  made 
for  the  foundations  of  a  wool  ware- 
house. Associated  with  the  piles 
there  was  a  large  number  of  various 
implements  of  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern date,  together  with  Koman  coins 
and  other  objects  used  by  the  inhab- 
itants. 

The  lake  dwellings  of  Holderness 
bear  the  impress  of  greater  age  than 
any  other  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
they  are  of  sufficiently  characteristic 
structure  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  island -like  "crannagoes"  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  The  ancient 
people  who  built  them,  having  found 
a  suitable  situation,  proceeded  to  cut 
down  large  trees  by  means  of  their 
rude  flint  axes;  these  cleared  of 
branches,  were  dragged  to  the  lake- 
side, and  in  five  or  six  feet  of  water 
were  laid  horizontally  along  the  bot- 
tom, and  held  there  by  stakes  driven 
into  the  sandy  or  peaty  shore.  The 
height  of  the  platform  was  raised  by 
means  of  smaller  trunks  and  branches 
to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  an  even 
surface  obtained  by  twigs,  gravel, 
and  sand.  On  this  there  was  prob- 
ably erected  a  number  of  huts.  As 
to  the  character  of  the  huts  there  is 
no  information.  The  several  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  so  large  an 
undertaking,  conducted  by  a  people 
possessing  no  mechanical  appliances 
and  only  the»rudest  tools,  imi^lies  a 
large  amount  of  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion, and  consequently  a  compara- 
tively advanced  stage  of  civilization. 


The  men  appear  for  the  most  part  to 
have  been  peaceable  and  industrious, 
dividing  their  time  between  the 
chase  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil; 
whilst  the  women  attended  to  house- 
hold duties,  cooked  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals caught  in  the  chase,  or  pounded 
the  corn  with  rounded  stones,  to 
make  bread.  Probably  they  spun 
the  wool  of  sheep,  as  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  whorl-stones,  and 
made  a  coarse  cloth.  But  the  skin 
of  the  sheep  with  the  wool  attached 
was  the  most  likely  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary covering  for  the  body.  They 
appear  to  have  had  all  the  essential 
elements  of  happiness,  and,  unfet- 
tered by  the  trammels  of  the  in- 
tensely complicated  civilization  of 
their  successors  of  subsequent  cen- 
turies^ to  have  pursued  a  tranquil 
and  easy  existence.  This  picture 
has  its  shadows,  and  no  doubt  occa- 
sional disagreements  arose,  and  neigh- 
boring tribes  would  quarrel  and 
fight,  or  perhaps  combine  against 
some  more  distant  foe.  After  such 
engagements  there  is  the  probability 
that,  like  nearly  all  existing  peoples 
in  a  similar  stage  of  development  from 
rudest  barbarism,  the  captives  were 
killed  and  eaten.  The  presence  of 
the  skull  and  bones  of  a  human 
being  amongst  the  debris  found  in 
the  excavations  of  the  lake  dwelling 
at  Ulrome,  as  well  as  other  evidences 
in  the  neighboring  wolds,  goes  a 
long  way  to  show  that  the  people 
were  cannibals. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
principal  lake  dwellings  found  in 
the  British  Islands.  It  .  would  be 
interesting,  did  space  permit,  to 
trace  their  relationship  with  others 
found  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  more  especially  with  those  the 
remains  of  which  exist  on  the  shores 
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of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  so  ad- 
n)irably  investigated  and  described 
by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  and  which 
have  afforded  so  good  an  opportunity 
for  investigation  during  the  past 
two  months  by  the  low  level  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Constance.  The 
Swiss  lake  dwellings  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  an  older  type  than 
those  found  in  Great  Britain,  and 
extend  throughout  the  Stone  Age, 
the  succeeding  period  characterized 
by  the  use  of  bronze,  and  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  iron.  D^r.  Keller 
considers  that  the  Swiss  lake-dwell- 
ers were  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic 
family  which  occupied  Central 
Europe  prior  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Ronnins,  and  it  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Afonro  aud  others  that  all  the 
pile  dwellings  in  this  country  were 
erected  by  the  Celts,  or  Brit- Welsh, 
as  they  have  been  styled,  who  occu- 
pied tiie  country  in  prehistoric  times. 
If  such  be  the  fact,  the  relative 
age  of  the  structures  in  JJolderness, 
as  compared  with  those  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  would  be  the  natural 
result  of  the  migration  of  that  people 
westward.  Their  first  access  to  the 
country  was  gained  on  the  east  coast, 
and  the  pile  dwellings  found  in  the 
eastern  counties  and  in  Yorksliire 
were  probably  first  erected.  As  the 
Celts  were  driven  westward  and 
northward  by  the  incarsions  of  suc- 
ceeding nationalities,  they  crossed 
over  to  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, and  erected  pile  dwellings  or 
crannoges  in  those  countries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Holderness  dwell- 
ings were  in  a  state  of  desuetude 
before  the  historic  period;  they  con- 
tain no  traces  of  any  objects  of  Ro- 
man or  other  civilized  manufacture: 
on  the  other  hand,  those  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  are  known  to  have  been 


used  as  places  of  habitation  and  for 
defensible  retreats  as  recently  as  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  pile  dwelling  found  near  the 
old  walls  of  London  is  com])aratively 
modern  as  compared  with  those  of 
Holderness,  and  is  replete  with  ob- 
jects bearing  the  impress  of  the  Ro- 
man occupation.  It  indicates  a 
period  when  that  part  of  the  City 
was  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  a 
great  bog  extending  from  the  banks 
of  the  Thames. 

It  appears  that  the  people  in  those 
old  days  adapted  themselves  to  the 
circumstauces  of  their  environment 
very  much  as  the  savage  nations  of 
the  present  day  do  in  New  Guinea, 
in  parts  of  Africa,  an.d  in  other 
places.  Where  the  country  is  full 
of  lakes  and  of  a  wet  and  boggy 
character,  the  inhabitants  have 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  a 
dwelling-place  raised  above  the  wa- 
ter, aud  this  has  been  do^ie  by  driv- 
ing piles  into  the  soft  ground  and 
building  on  the  top  of  them.  At 
the  same  time,  their  neighbors  of  the 
same  tribe,  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, have  erected  their  huts 
on  the  adjacent  dry  land. —  West- 
vmister  Revieio, 
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Colleges  for  women  have  for  some 
time  held  a  recognized  and  quietly 
prosperous  position  of  their  own; 
they  have  passed  the  stage  of  doubt- 
ful experiment,  nor  cadi  those  who 
go  to  them  any  longer  be  set  down 
as  strong-minded  individuals  who 
have  struck  out    for  themselves  .a 
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line  which  could  not  safely  be  adopt- 
ed by-  ordinary  people. 

The  number  of  women  students  is 
large,  and  it  is  increasing  ;  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  will  not  soon  be  larger 
than  that  at  which  most,  people 
would  be  prepared  to  estimate  the 
number  of  women  possessed  of  re- 
markable individuality  in  the  whole 
of  England,  and  when  once  any 
course  has  come  to  be  adopted  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  ordinary  people, 
its  character,  as  possible,  expedient, 
and  ortbodox.  may  be  looked  upon 
as  pretty  well  established.  Al- 
though, liowever,  this  is  the  case  to 
a  very  great  extent  among  certain 
classes  in  England,  and  although 
there  are  numbers  of  girls — good, 
dutiful,  honie-loviug  girls,  who  iiave 
grown  up  with  the  idea^  that  after 
school  will  come  college,  and  have 
looked  upon  the  going  to  college  as 
an  event  as  natural  as  is  to  others 
their  "coming  out"  and  jircsenta- 
tion — it  is  just  as  true  that  in  an- 
other class  the  very  term  "women's 
college"  often  carries  with  it  a  sug- 
gestion of  something  unwomanly, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  most 
curious  ignorance  exists  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  institution  which  is 
thus  condemned  unheard. 

"Are  your  rooms  at  college  next 
to  your  brother's?" 

"What  time  do  they  put  your  bed- 
room candles  out  at  Newnham?" 

"Are  the  students  bound  by  any 
kind  of  vow?" 

These  are  three  questions,  arising 
from  misconception  of  three  distinct 
kinds,  which  have  been  put  to  me 
more  than  once  in  perfect  seriousness 
by  very  different  people. 

The  first  inquirer  labored  under 
the  delusion  that  going  to  Newnham 
was  identical  with  going   to  King's 


or  Trinity,  and  that  women's  col- 
leges ami  men's  colleges  were  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Number  two, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  rise  to 
the  conception  of  anything  but  a 
large  boa,rding-school  for  grown-up 
girls;  while  to  number  three  a  num- 
ber of  women  residing  together 
could  suggest  notliing  but  the  idea 
of  a  convent  or  sisterhood.  In  view 
of  these  different  and  erroneous  im- 
pressions, perhaps  some  account  of 
Newnham  work  and  life  as  it  actu- 
ally is  may  not  be  out  of  place,  for 
it  is  surely  worth  Avhile,  even  for 
those  Avho,  disapproving  of  the  sys- 
tem, would  never  entertain  the  idea 
of  college  for  themselves  or  those  for 
whom  they  are  responsible,  to  learn 
something  about  a  life  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  adopted  by,  and 
does  largely  influence,  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  young  English- 
women.     • 

T  said  "Newnham  Avork  and  life," 
making  a  distinction  between  them; 
but  of  course  the  one  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  other,  and  in  fact  its 
rnison  cVHre,  for  the  growth  of 
Newnham  was  gradual  and  corre- 
sponded to  the  growth  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  women  for  University 
education.  It  was  thus  a  case  of 
demand  and  hence  supply. 

It  is  seventeen  years  ago  since  the 
first  lectures  for  women  resident  in 
Cambridge  were  delivered  by  Uni- 
versity men,  prominent  among  whom 
were  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  and 
the  late  Frederick  Denison  Maurice. 
These  were  eagerly  attended,  and 
presently  came  an  application  from 
another  part  of  England  for  leave  to 
come  to  Cambridge  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  them.  The  request  way 
considered  by  those  who  managec" 
the  lectures,;  it  was  granted,  and  a 
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lodging  found  for  the  applicant, 
whose  example  was  followed  by  so 
many  others,  that  in  1871  a  house 
was  ojjeiied  for  students,  under  the 
cliarge  of  Miss  Olougli,  the  present 
Principal  of  Newnham  (College. 
Four  years  later,  after  more  than 
one  migration  to  larger  quarters,  it 
was  found  necessary  and  possible  to 
build  a  hall  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  increasing  number  of  students, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  red- 
brick QuecU  Anne  building,  designed 
by  Mr.  Cliampneys,  and  known  now 
as  the  South  Hall  of  Newnham  Col- 
lege, but  then  designated  Newnham 
Hall. 

The  South  Hall  stands  in  good- 
sized  grounds  of  its  own;  these  include 
three  tennis-courts,  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  laboratory,  and  are  separated 
by  a  road  only  from  the  Xorth  Hall, 
a  buildiug  in  the  same  style,  Avhich 
was  opened  in  1879,  and  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  Vice-Princi^ial, 
Mrs,  Henrv  Sidgwick,  succeeded  in 
1882  by  ]\Iiss  Helen  Gladstone,  the 
present  Vice-Principal  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

Nor  is  the  process  of  growth  yet 
completed.  About  twenty  students, 
for  whom  there  is  not  room  in  either 
of  the  old  halls  at  present,  occupy  a 
house  near  to  Newnham  College, 
known  as  the  Red  House,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  the  resident 
college  lecturers;  while,  adjoining 
the  Kortli  Hall,  are  already  to  be 
seen  the  foundations  of  what  will 
probably  in  future  be  known  as  the 
V/est  Hall. 

In  the  early  days  of  Newnham  the 
students  worked  for  the  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Examinations,  and 
these  are  still  taken  by  the  majority 
as  preliminaries  to,  and  by  the  min- 
ority instead  of,  a  Tripos. 


It  was  in  1874  that  the  first 
women  students  were  admitted,  in- 
formally, to  a  Tripos  Examination, 
and  during  the  next  six  years  thirty- 
three  more  were  examined  in  the 
same  informal  way  and  obtained 
honors.  Their  success,  and  that  of 
the  Girton  students,  resulted  in  1881 
in  the  passing  by  the  University  of 
certain  "Graces"  which  gave  to 
women  the  right  of  admission  to  the 
Tripos  Examinations  after  keeping 
the  same  number  of  terms  at  Newn- 
ham  or  Girton  as  is  required  of  men 
at  their  colleges,  and  after  passing 
either  the  Previous  Examination  or 
certain  groups  in  the  Higher  Local 
Examination.  Cambi'idge  has  not 
yet  followed  the  example  of  the 
London  University  in  conferring 
degrees  upon  the  women  students, 
to  whom  there  is  awarded  instead  a 
certificate  stating  the  place  obtained 
in  the  Tripos. 

The  subjects  in  which  they  have 
obtained  honors  are  :  mathematics, 
classics,  natural  science,  moral  sci- 
ence, history,  and  mediajval  and 
modern  languages.  Of  course  the 
choice  of  a  subject  lies  with  the  in- 
dividual student,  and  depends  upon 
her  tastes,  talents,  and  previous 
training.  In  classics  and  mathe- 
matics a  girl's  education  has  seldom 
been  such  as  to  enable  her  to  take  a 
high  place,  although  first  classes 
have  been  obtained  in  both.  In  the 
other  subjects  she  starts  with  advan- 
tages about  equal  to  those  of  the 
men,  especially  as  regards  history 
and  modern  languages,  of  which 
indeed  at  eighteen  she  will  probably 
know  more  than  her  contemporary 
from  a  boy's  public  school.  A  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  class  lists 
of  1886 — the  only  names  in  the  first 
class     of    the    Modern    Languages 
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Tripos  being  those  of  two  Newnham 
students,  while  another  was  ])rack- 
eted  first  in  the  History  Tripoe. 

A  Tripos  is  aimed  at  by  most  of 
tlie  students;  indeed  four-fifths  of 
those  now  in  residence  are  preparing 
for  one;  but  it  is  in  no  way  pressed 
upon  them,  and  they  may,  if  they 
prefer  it,  take  different  groups  of 
tlie  Higher  Local  each  year;  or  even, 
if  their  work  is  good  and  sufficiently 
advanced,  study  without  taking  any 
examination  at  all.  Tims  there 
should  be  no  fear  of  over-pressure; 
nor  has  steady  regular  work  been 
found  otherwise  than  conducive  to 
health.  That  it  really  is  conducive, 
and  in  more  instances  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  essential,  to  health, 
is  perhaps  a  discovery  that  in  the 
case  of  many  women  yet  remains  to 
be  made.  Another  such  discovery 
is  the  fact  that  a  course  of  study  at 
Cambridge  is  less  exhausting  than  a 
course  of  gayety  in  London,  and  that 
the  dangers  of  overwork  are  small 
com^iared  with  those  of  over-dancing, 
late  hours,  draughty  ball-rooms, 
etc.,  though  it  is  the  fashion  to  dilate 
severely  on  the  former,  in  the  case 
of  girls,  and  ignore  the  latter,  or,  at 
all  events,  look  upon  them  as  natural 
and  inevitable.  With  regard  to  the 
advisability  of  examinations  for 
either  men  or  women,  there  will 
always  be  two  opinions.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  advantages  outweigh 
the  disadvantages,  and  that  it  is 
good — once  in  a  lifetime  at  least — 
to  make  a  definite  effort  to  achieve 
a  definite  end  of  this  description. 
Besides  this,  the  specializing  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  for  a 
Tripos  is  particularly  valuable  to 
women,  with  their  tendency  toward 
desultoriness,  and  the  attainment  of 


a  little  of  everything,  and  nothing 
well. 

As  to  the  instruction  at;  Newnham, 
it  is  giveii  by  means  of  lectures, 
partly  within,  and  partly  without 
the  college.  There  are  five  resident 
women  lecturers:  one  classical,  two 
mathematical,  one  for  modern  lan- 
guages, and  one  historical,  all  of 
whom  were  formerly  students  of  the 
college.  Also  three  natural  science 
demonstrators  who  reside  in  the 
town.  Lectures  are  delivered  by 
these,  and  by  University  men,  some 
of  whose  lectures  in  their  own  col- 
leges are  also  attended  by  the  stu- 
dents.. A  great  deal  is  also  done  by 
private  coaching,  which,  indeed, 
wholly  supersedes  the  lectures  dur- 
ing the  long  vacation  term,  i.e.,  from 
the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of 
August,  when  one  hall  is  open  for 
the  reception  of  all  stiulents  who 
wish  to  gain  the  extra  few  weeks  of 
work.  The  number  of  hours'  work 
in  the  day  varies  of  course  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  of  the  student. ' 
Roughly  speaking,  however,  eight 
hours  is  the  greatest,  and  six  the 
least  amount  which  it  is  generally 
found  well  to  give  to  regular  work. 

The  day  at  Newnham  is  divided  in 
the  way  which  has  by  experience 
been  proved  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  work.  At  eight  o'clock  the  South 
Hall  bell  and  the  North  Hall  gong 
are  sounded,  and  the  students  come 
down  to  prayers  in  their  respective 
dining-halls,  that  is  to  say,  the  ma- 
jority do  so,  but  attendance  is  not 
compulsory.  A  short  lesson  and 
some  collects  are  read  by  the  Princi- 
pal, and  then  comes  breakfast,  at  a 
numbier  of  small  tables,  each  of 
which  affords  accommodation  for. 
eight.     Every    one  gits   where  ^she.. 
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likes,  excepting  that  there  is  ratlier 
a  strong  prejudice  among  the  stu- 
dents in  favor  of  none  but  those  in 
their  third  or  fourth  year  going,  as 
a  general  rule  at  least,  to  the  "high 
table"  at  the  top  of  the  room,  where 
sit  the  Principal  and  resident  lectur- 
ers. 'J'here  is  no  ceremony  about 
breakfast;  it  is  a  very  cheery  meal, 
with  plenty  of  chat  and  laughter 
going  on,  students  coming  in  and 
out  almost  constantly,  late  comers 
arriving,  and  those  who  have  finished 
leaving  when  they  choose. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  latest  In-eak- 
fast  is  over,  and  the  majority  have 
settled  down  to  work,  or  gone  off  to 
their  lectures.  Each  student  having 
one  room  only,  as  bedroom  and  sit- 
ting room  combined,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning,  Avork 
goes  on  in  the  library,  or  in  the  sit- 
ting-rooms, of  which  there  is  one  on 
eadi  floor.  At  half-past  twelve  the 
bell  rings  again  for  luncheon,  a  meal 
of  the  same  informal  descrijition  as 
breakfast.  After  luncheon  people 
play  tennis  or  fives,  or  go  to  the 
gymnasium,  or  for  walks.  Some 
read  the  papers  in  the  library — there 
is  a  "newspaper  meeting"  at  the 
beginning  of  each  October  term, 
when  the  organs  of  every  party  alike 
are  voted  for  with  the  strictest  im- 
partiality. Tea  is  in  Hall  at  the 
somewhat  unusual  hour  of  three, 
and  after  this  comes  a  time  very 
favorable  to  steady  reading,  and  un- 
broken by  lectures,  which  seldom 
take  place  in  the  afternoon. 

At  half-past  six  is  dinner,  the  only 
formal  meal  in  the  day.  The  Prin- 
cipal asks  a  certain  number  of  stu- 
dents to  her  table  every  night,  no  one 
going  there  at  dinner  without  an 
invitation.  There  are  two  courses, 
and  the  meal   is  generally  over  in 


about  half  an  hour,  the  housekeeper 
carving  at  the  side  table  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  "Eoll"  is  kept 
by  the  entering  of  the  students' 
names  in  a  book  by  the  Principal's 
private  secretary  during  dinner. 
The  students  of  one  hall  can  always 
ask  their  friends  from  the  other  to 
dine;  and  also  invite  acquaintances 
in  the  town  (ladies).  Occasionally 
too  they  can  have  a  fiiend  or  sister 
to  stay  with  them,  at  a  small  fixed 
charge. 

The  time  after  dinner  is  spent 
variously,  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  in  the  May  term  {i.e.,  from 
April  to  June)  half-past  eight  is  the 
hour  for  being  in,  and  most  are  glad 
to  stay  out  of  doors  till  then;  but 
during  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
terms  there  is  no  going  out,  except 
in  the  case  of  cpncerts.  etc.,  after 
half-past  six,  and  then  is  the  time 
for  tlie  meeting  of  the  various  soci- 
eties, great  and  small,  which  I  shall 
^iresently  describe.  At  eight  there 
is  tea  in  Hall  for  those  who  like  it, 
and  after  that  most  people  woik  for 
two  hours,  or  an  hour  and  a  Jialf; 
•ten  o'clock — which  is  announced  by 
the  well-known  soiuul  of  the  hells  at 
the  neighboring  colleges  of  Selwyn 
and  Ridley— being  jiretty  generally 
regarded  as  the  sign.il  for  leaving 
oif.  There  is,  however,  of  course, 
no  rule  as  to  the  times  and  amount 
of  work,  and  I  am  simply  describing 
the  habits  of  the  average  student. 
The  hour  that  follows  is  a  favorite 
time  for  visiting  and  receiving  visits 
from  friends,  and  also  for  one  of  the 
great  institutions  of  Newnhani  stu- 
dent life,  namely,  that  form  of  enter- 
tainment known  as  a  "cocoa  party." 
The  entertainment  is  of  the  simplest 
kind,  but  the  guests  enjoy  them- 
selves.    They  know  each   other,   or 
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■want  to  know  each  other,  and  this  is 
an  opportunity;  besides,  tlwy  liave 
been  woi'king  most  of  the  day  and 
are  ready  to  be  amused. 

The  Newnham  rooms  are  not  very 
large,  the  smallest  being  about  four- 
teen by  twelve,  but  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  can  be  made  of  them, 
and  what  variety  exists.  Each  is 
provided  with  a  bed  that  makes  into 
a  sofa  by  day — so  remarkably  life- 
like, a  sofa,  indeed,  that  "Very  nice, 
.but  where  do  the  students  sleep?" 
is  a  question  frequently  put  by  vis- 
itors to  the  college.  There  is  also  a 
bureau,  table,  book-case,  chintz-cov- 
ered box,  and  arm-chair,  beyond 
which  any  adornments  that  are  to 
be  seen  must  be  attributed  to  the 
occupant  herself. 

The  aesthetic  tastes  of  some  are 
manifested  by  the  sage-green,  pea- 
cock blue,  or  terra-cotta-colored  pa- 
pers and  chintzes  of  their  rooms; 
others  prefer  something  brighter, 
though  none,  I  believe,  have  followed 
the  advice  of  an  American  girl  who 
once  went  over  the  college  and  de- 
clared that  if  she  had  a  room  there, 
she  should  "fix  it  uj?  with  red  and 
gold."  Perhaps  the  rooms  never 
present  a  more  pleasant  appearance 
than  in  the  evening,  when  a  cocoa 
party  is  in  full  swing.  At  one  time 
games  are  played,  at  another  stories 
told;  one  hostess  vfill  insist  upon  the 
recitation  of  something  in  prose  or 
verse  by  every  guest;  while  another 
provides  chesti\uts  for  their  amuse- 
ment; or,  on  St.  Clement's  Eve, 
apples,  suspended  from  the  mantel- 
piece by  a  string,  and  dropping, 
when  roasted  through,  into  the  basin 
below.  These  are  the  larger,  noisier 
kind  of  parlies;  plenty  of  smaller., 
quieter  ones,  there  are,  at  which  a 
few  friends  will  meet    for    talk   or 


discussion.  None,  however,  last 
much  later  than  eleven,  by  which 
time  there  is  a  certain  tacit  under- 
standing that  the  house  shall  be 
quiet,  and  after  which  any  one  who 
is  disturbed  by  noise  has  a  right  to 
ai»peal  to  the  "J. P."  (Justice  of  the 
Peace),  an  officer  elected  every  term 
by  the  students  on  each  floor,  and 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
Older  and  quiet.  The  J. P.,  how- 
ever, is  an  exclusively  North  Hall 
institution,  I  believe. 

Of  the  societies  above  referred  to, 
the  most  important  is  the  Debating 
Society,  to  which  all  the  students 
and  college  officials  belong.  It  is 
managed  by  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  committee,  elected  at  the 
beginning  of  every  year,  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  fixing  the  days  for 
the  debate,  and  of  selecting  one  -of 
the  motions  put  up  on  a  board,  kept 
for  the  purpose,  in  each  hall,  so  soon 
as  the  date  has  been  announced.  It 
is  open  to  any  one  to  put  up  a  mo- 
tion, or  to  sign  her  name  as  opposing 
one  that  is  already  up.  Much  ex- 
citement prevails  when  the  com- 
mittee meet  to  consider  the  motions, 
and  make  their  choice,  between 
which  day  and  that  of  the  debate  a 
week  is  allowed  to  elapse,  so  that 
both  proposer  and  opposer  may  have 
time  to  prepare  their  speeches. 
Debates  always  take  place  on  a  Sat- 
urday, and  visitors,  both  Girton 
students  and  ladies  from  Cambridge, 
are  invited  for  seven.  Tiie  dining- 
hall  of  the  North  Hall  is  on  such 
occasions  as  full  as  it  ciin  be,  an  or- 
ganized detachment  of  students  un- 
dertaki  ng  to  bring  down  chairs  from 
the  lecture  rooms  and  to  decorate 
the  hall  with  plants. 

The  president  sits  in  state  on  a 
raised  seat  at  one  end  of  the  room. 
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the  vice-president  and  secretary-  be- 
low her,  and  the  Princijjal^  Vice- 
Principai,  and  other  college  dig- 
nitaries occupying  arm-chairs  at  the 
same  end.  The  proceedings  hegin 
with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  debate  by  the  secretary,  after 
■which,  and  when  business  motions, 
if  there  are  any,  have  been  discussed, 
the  proposer  and  opposer  make  their 
formal  speeches,  and  the  debate  is 
opened.  Any  one  may  speak,  though 
visitors  are  not  allowed  to  vote,  and 
there  is  generally  a  very  lively  dis- 
cussion. No  speech  may  be  read, 
or  last  longer  than  ten  minutes, 
excepting  those  of  the  proposer  and 
opposer.  The  motions  discussed  are 
of  all  kinds  and  classes,  the  follow- 
ing being,  perhaps,  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative selection  of  those  of  the 
last  few  yeaj's: — 

"Life  without  leisure  is  life  misspent:" 
carried  by  a  small  majority. —  "That  So- 
cialism is  the  only  remedy  for  existing 
evils:"  lost  by  71  against  14  votes: — 
"War  between  civilized  nations  i.s  never 
justifiable:"  lost.  —  "That  we  are  better 
than  our  grand-mothers:"  carried. ^^ 
"That  in  the  present  day  plainer  living 
would  conduce  to  higher  Ihiiiking:."  car- 
ried. —  "That  the  training  of  teachers  as 
such  is  undesirable:"  lost. 

In  each  of  the  two  last  Lent  terms 
an  inter-collegiate  debate  has  been 
held  at  Girton  with  great  success. 
The  motions  discussed  were: — 

"That  hero-worship  is  injurious  to  both 
the  worshiper  and  the  worshiped;"  and 
"That  college  life  tends  to  develop  the 
selfish  at  ihe  expense  of  the  unselfish  side 
of  the  character;"  both  of  which  were 
lost. 

On  ordinary  debate  nights  at 
Newnham  the  debate  is  closed  by  the 
president,  who  calls  upon  the  pro- 
poser to  make  her  rely,  after  which 
the  votes  are  taken,  and  the  result 


declared.  The  evening  generally 
ends  with  dancing  among  the  stu- 
dents, and.  many  a  cocoa  party,  at 
which  nothing  but  re-discussions  of 
the  motion  are  to  be  heard. 

Another  no  less  flourishing  insti- 
tution is  the  Political  Clnb,  which 
meets  every  Monday  night  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  South  Hall  for  the 
discussion  of  political  questions  ex- 
clusively. The  sittings  of  this 
"Honorable  House,"  as  it  is  scrupu- 
lously termed  by  its  members,  only 
last  for  an  hour,  but  are  extremely 
animated.  There  is  an  orthodox 
speaker,  government,  and  opposi- 
tion. The  prime  minister  is  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  or  whenever  a  dissolution  oc- 
curs, and  she  and  her  cabinet  are 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
Bills — a  weighty  undertaking,  es- 
pecially when  a  division  of  opinion 
exists,  on  which  occasion  a  "cabinet 
council"  has  been  known  to  occupy 
the  time  between  dinner  and  tea  for 
three  consecutive  evenings.  How- 
ever, every  third  Monday  is  set  apart 
for  private  members. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
House  is  Liberal,  which  is  perhaps 
strange,  considering  the  extremely 
opposite  teiulencies  of  undergradu- 
ates taken  as  a  body;  but  there  has 
hitherto  been  a  determined  minority 
of  Conservatives,  who  have  on  occa- 
sion been  known  to  combine  with 
the  Radicals  below  the  gangway,  and 
overturn  the  government!  The  said 
IJadicals,  by  the  bye,  introduced  a 
comprehensive  measure  of  Home 
Kule  some  time  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill.  It 
was,  however,  opposed  and  defeated 
by  the  Liberal  Government  of  that 
day.  Great  interest  is  felt  in  the 
Political  Club,  which  at  one    time 
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had  an  agent  in  London — the  sister 
of  a  student — to  telegraph  news  that 
conld  thus  he  learned  sooner  than  if 
the  papers  were  waited  for.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Khar- 
toum, and  great  was  the  excitement 
and  applause  when,  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  sittings  of  the  House,  a 
telegram  arrived  with  the  news  that 
it  was  thought  Gordon  might  still 
be  holding  out  in  the  citadel. 

Nearly  all  the  students  belong  to 
the  Political  Club,  next  in  impor- 
tance to  which  is  the  Musical  Society, 
the  weekly  practice  of  which  is  con- 
ducted by  the  organist  of  King's 
College.  The  number  of  musical 
students  naturally  varies  from  year 
to  year,  but  there  is  always  a  fair 
numl)er.  8ome  attend  the  Uni- 
versity lectures  on  the  theory  of 
music,  though  only  one,  I  believe, 
has  studied  music  exclusively.  A 
few  belong  to  the  University  as  well 
as  the  Newidiam  Musical  Society, 
and  attend  the  practices  of  both. 

Other  clubs  are,  the  "Modern 
Languages,"  "Historical,"  "Classi- 
cal," "Natural  Sciences,"  "Moral 
Sciences,"  etc.,  which  meet  at  vary- 
ing intervals  for  the  reading  of  pa- 
pers and  discussions.  There  is  a 
"Sunday  Society,"  at  which,  on 
Sunday  evenings,  a  paper  on  some 
subject,  either  religious  or  moral,  is 
read  and  discussed;  and  an  "Edu- 
cational Society,"  where  the  like  is 
done  with  subjects  connected  with 
education. 

Smaller  societies  for  the  reading 
of  poetry  in  general,  of  Browning  in 
particular,  of  German  plays,  of 
English  novels,  etc.,  are  of  course 
perpetually  being  formed  and  drop- 
ped. The  longest  lived,  perhaps,  of 
these  is  a  -"Sharp  Practice"  society 
for  the  debates,  known  as  the  "In- 


capables,"  and  possessing  rather 
curious  rules.  The  members  meet 
after  dinner  in  the  president's  room, 
each  bringing  with  her  a  motion, 
to  which  no  name  is  signed.  One 
of  these  motions  the  president  draws 
at  random,  and  reads  out,  announc- 
ing that  "the  motion  before  the 
House  this  evening  is  so  and  so." 
Two  minutes  of  solemn  silence  fol- 
low, after  which  the  president  draws 
the  name  of  one  of  the  members, 
also  at  random,  and  calls  upon  her 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  motion, 
three  minutes  being  the  shortest, 
five  the  longest  allowed  for  any 
speech.  The  next  person  whose  name 
is  drawn  has  to  speak  against  the 
motion,  and  so  on  alternately  until 
the  close  of  the  debate,  when  those 
whose  fate  it  has  been  to  speak 
against  their  convictions  may  satisfy 
their  consciences  by  voting  in  ac- 
cordance with  them.  All  kinds  of 
ludicrous  motions  are  discussed  with 
perfect  gravity  by  this  society;  one 
spirited  debate,  for  instance,  having 
taken  place  on  the  proposition  "tliat, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is 
desirable  to  hire  Conservatives  at  a 
small  but  regular  salary  for  use  at 
the  Political  Club." 

An  unfailing  source  of  amusement 
is  found  in  the  members,  of  whom 
there  are  usually  more  than  one, 
vrho  dutifully  stand  up  during  the 
allotted  time  without  ever  getting 
beyond  the  prefatory  address  to  the 
president,  "Madam!"  ejaculated  at 
intervals  with  diminishing  emphasis; 
the  president's  grave  "I  must  re- 
mind the  honorable  member  that  she 
has  already  spoken  for  three  min- 
utes," being  hailed  with  the  unsym- 
pathetic laughter  of  the  House. 
One  well-tried  expedient  is  for  a 
speaker  to  think  of  all  the  arguments 
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on  the  side  with  which  slie  really 
sympathizes,  and  duly  produce  them, 
whatever  be  the  side  for  wliich  she 
has  to  speak — only,  should  it  chance 
to  be  the  wrong  one,  concluding  with 
the  remark,  "Such,  Madam,  are  tl'.e 
arguments  which  will,  I  foresee,  be 
brought  forward  by  my  opponents. 
I  should  ])roceed  to  refute  them,  did 
the  time  permit;  but  I  see  tlie  presi- 
dent's eye  upon  her  watch,"  etc., 
until  the  five  minutes  have  really 
elapsed. 

During  the  winter  months  danc- 
ing takes  place  every  Thursday 
evening,  after  dinner,  in  the  North 
Hall,  and  occasionally  the  students 
get  up  a  fancy  ball  among  themselves. 
This  entertainment  is  only  announ- 
ced the  day  befoie  it  takes  place,  so 
that  the  expenditure  of  time  i;pon 
the  dresses  is  by  no  means  consider- 
able, though  the  very  reverse  is  true 
of  the  ingenuity  displayed. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
Fire-brigade,  which  is  carefully  or- 
ganized in  each  Hall,* and  holds 
regular  practices,  both  with  the  hose 
and  buckets.  An  alarm  practice  is 
also  occasionally  held,  the  siimmons 
being  given  by  the  blowing  of  a 
terrifically  loud  horn  by  the  captain. 
I  remember  the  stampede  that  took 
place  all  over  the  house  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  an  unfortunate  lieutenant 
of  the  brigade  blew  the  said  horn  by 
mistake,  having  "only  meant  to  see 
whetlier  she  could  make  it  sound." 

The  principal  out-door  am  usements 
are  lawn -tennis  and  fives,  although 
comparatively  few  are  found  to  pat- 
ronize the  latter.  There  is  a  col- 
lege tennis  club,  which  plays  Girton 
every  year  for  a  silver  cup,  and  in 
the  long  vacation  sends  a  champion 
to  play  with  one  from  Girtoii,  against 
Lady  Margaret  and  Somerville  Halls, 


the  Oxford  colleges.  The  two  halls 
also  play  each  other  every  term,  and 
the  friendly  competition  thus  in- 
duced is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  existence  of  two  separate  build- 
ings; there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  students  resident  in  each,  who 
are  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and 
constantly  meet  at  lectures,  debates, 
and  on  dancing  nights;  although 
the  same  possibilities  of  intimacy  do 
not  of  course  exist  as  between  those 
who  live  under  the  same  roof.  That 
a  student  should  feel  especial  affec- 
tion for  the  hall  in  which  her  lot 
happeiis  to  be  cast  is  but  natural, 
and  each  has  its  own  advantages — 
the  South  Plall  possessing  the  library, 
the  gymnasium,  and  the  chemical 
laboratory;  the  Xorth,  the  lecture- 
rooms,  the  largest  dining-hall,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  tennis  courts. 
The  number  of  students  in  the 
South  Hall  is  at  present  forty,  in  the 
North  Hall  fifty-three,-  the  Red 
House  twenty.  There  will  be  ac- 
commodation for  fifty  in  the  new 
Hall,  which  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  North  Hall  by  a  covered  passage. 
There  are  also  a  certain  nnmijer  of 
"oitt  students,"  i.e.,  women  living 
witli  their  parents  or  guardians  in 
Cambridge;  or  else,  being  over  tliirty 
years  of  age,  in  lodgings  approved 
by  the  Principal  of  the  college. 
Among  the  students  are  often  to  be 
found  women  from  Ainerica  and  the 
colonies,  who  are  always  most  wel- 
come; the  daughters  of  the  poet 
LoTigfellow  were  in  residence  for 
several  terms. 

Apart  from  the  apparatus  of  lec- 
tures and  examinations  which  I  have 
described,  and  which  might,  in  part 
at  all  events,  be  obtained  elsewhere, 
it  seems  impossible  to  overrate,  from 
an   educational  point   of  view,   the 
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advantages  of  Cambridge  itself  as  a 
place  of  -residence  for  the  women 
students. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  education 
does  not  consist  in  lectures  and  ex- 
aminations, but  tlie  fact  would  ap- 
pear to  be  overleokcd  by  tliose  who, 
though  not  denying  their  usefulness 
and  admissibility  for  women,  would 
have  them  provided  at  what  they 
consider  a  safe  distaiice  from  a  uni- 
versity town.  Such  persons  do  not 
reflect,  for  one  thing,  on  the  addi- 
tional interest  that  is  imparted  by 
the  mere  fact  of  living  in,  and  be- 
coming connected  with,  a  place  full 
of  the  ancient  traditions  of  learning, 
and  of  the  memories  of  great  men — 
a  place,  in  short,  with  a  history  of 
its  own.  Tt  was  Arnold's  great 
regret  for  Rugby  that  it  had  no 
historic  past  like  that  of  Eton 
and  AVinchester.  Let  the  women 
students  then  share  the  advantages 
conferred  by  the  historic  past  and  his- 
toric beauties  of  Cambridge.  They 
are  indeed  in  this  century  for  tlie 
first  time  college  students  ;  foujul- 
resses  they  have  often  been.  The 
colleges  of  St.  John's,  Christ's,  Sid- 
ney, Clare,  Pembroke,  and  Queens' 
were  all  founded  by  women,  and  it 
is  not  more  than  just  that  they 
should  participate  in  the  benefits 
conferred  by  their  predecessors  of 
centuries  figo. 

Many  mothers,  however,  dislike 
the  idea  of  their  daughters  resorting 
to  the  same  place  of  education  as 
their  sons,  and  the  question  is  often 
asked  whether  *'ditWculties"  are  not 
sometimes  caused  by  the  proximity 
of  the  men's  colleges.  To  this  the 
answer  is  emphacically  in  the  nega- 
tive: such  difficulties  do  not  practi- 
cally arise. 

There  are    no  resfulations    as    to 


where,  and  where  not,  the  students 
may  walk:  they  attend  the  services 
at  King's  Chapel,  at  town  churches, 
or  tlie  Nonconformist  chapels,  just 
as  do  other  ladies  resident  in  the 
town,  and  they  go,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  many  of  the  college  lectures 
as  naturally  as  they  would  to  a  pub- 
lic lecture  or  concert  in  London, 
where  the  audience  is  not  composed 
exclusively  of  one  sex.  As  to  paying 
visits  in  college  rooms,  this  they  do 
on  the  same  terms  as  would  the 
daughters  of  residents  in,  or  visitors 
to,  Cambridge — namely,  with  a 
chaperon,  either  the  Principal  or  one 
of  tiie  lecturers,  who  are  always  most 
ready  to  facilitate  the  acceptance  of 
invitations  to  tea,  etc.  This  same 
rule  applies  in  the  case  of  a  brother, 
who,  however,  may  take  his  sister 
for  a  walk  whenever  he  pleases,  or 
visit  her  at  Newnham,  of  course  on 
the  understanding  that  no  other 
students  are  present  at  the  time. 

Besides  the  interest  of  the  place 
itself,  another  obvious  advantage  is 
the  possibility  of  intercourse  with 
cultured  men  and  women,  of  hear- 
ing, at  least  occasionally,  the  best 
lecturers,  the  best  preachers,  the 
best  musicians.  And  apart  fro'n  all 
this,  and  the  interest  and  attachment 
to  Cambridge  which  it  awakens, 
there  exists  among  the  students  a 
very  strong  and,  as  I  think,  ennob- 
ling loyalty  and  gratitude  to  the  col- 
lege itself,  and  to  those  to  whose 
patient,  unselfish  labors  it  owes  its 
existence;  the  character  of  its  found- 
ers and  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
carried  on  their  work,  together  with 
the  fact  that  wealth  has  been  the 
very  smallest  factor  in  its  growth, 
ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  a  precious 
heritage  and  undying  source  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  future  generations 
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of  students.  The  latent  enthusiasm 
that  exists  breaks  forth  especially 
each  year  on  the  24th  of  February, 
which  is  kept  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  were  passed  tlie 
Graces  giving  to  women  a  recognized 
position  in  the  University  Then 
Avindows  are  illuminated,  speeches 
made,  names  cheered,  and  full  ex- 
pression is  given  to  that  corporate 
leeling,  that  loyalty  and  love  for 
something  besides  individuals,  which 
women  often  miss,  hut  which  is  per- 
haps as  good  for  them  as  it  is  for 
men. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  of  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  "leisured  class" 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  cor- 
porate life  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  Perhaps,  as  regards  its  male 
section,  no  class  in  England  wholly 
deserves  such  a  title  ;  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  women.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  of  home  duties  and 
work  among  the  poor,  but  the  sup- 
ply is  not  eqaal  to  the  demand. 
Granted  that  these  come  first,  it  is 
not  every  home  or  every  parisli  that 
affords  scope  sufficient  for  the  ener- 
gies of,  for  instance,  a  large  family 
of  grown-up  girls,  most  of  whom,  if 
in  a  slightly  different  class  of  life, 
would  take  to  work  of  some  kind  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

The  greater  part  of  the  students 
at  Newnham  have  been  educated  at 
high  schools,  and  intend  to  become 
teachers  in  them  when  the  college 
course  is  over.*     Some  have  already 

*  Of  tlie  3o5  former  students  wiiose 
names  are  on  the  college  books  from 
October  1871  to  .Time  ISSG,  about  170  are 
engnged  in  teaching,  30  being  head  mis- 
tresses, 101  assislant-niistresses  in  high 
schools  either  in  En^^land  or  the  colonies; 
13,  including  the  Vice-Principal,  are  on 
the  staff  of  the  college;  1  is  Principal  of 
the  Cambridge  Training  College  for  women 


taught,  and  thus  saved  up  money  for 
the  refreshment  of  three  years' 
learning.  Why  do  not  women  of 
quite  the  U2:»per  ranks  oftener  study 
with  the  same  object?  The  educa- 
tion of  girls  of  any  but  the  lowest 
classes,  whom  they  have  taught  in 
Sunday  schools,  has  never  been  con- 
sidered by  them  as  an  honorable  and 
enviable  occupation,  for  which  every 
bit  of  relinemeut  and  good  breeding 
they  may  have  makes  them  tlie  more 
fit;  but  surely,  for  the  sake  of  all, 
this  is  a  pity,  and  a  day  should  come 
when  the  position  of  mistress  in  a 
pitblic  school  will  be  considered  just 
as  possible  and  creditable  to  a  wom- 
an, however  high  her  social  status, 
as  is  that  of  master  to  a  man. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  idea  of 
preparation  for  teaching  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  tAvo  or  three  years  of  col- 
lege life  are  of  great  value  in  them- 
selves. Besides  the  advantage  of 
real  definite  study  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  there  is,  I 
think,  infinitely  much  to  be  gained 
of  experience,  of  self-knowledge,  of 
tolerance  and  sympathy',  and  at  the 
same  time  definiteness  of  opinion, 
from  the  being  thrown  into  the  so- 
ciety of  a  number  of  women  of  widely 
differing  class  and  thought,  yet  united 
together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  life 
and  pursuit.  Nowhere  else  perhaps 
are  people  valued  so  entirely  for  what 
they  are.  At  home  a  woman  is  the 
squire's  daughter,  or  the  clergy- 
man's, or  the  doctor's,  and  treated 
accordingly  by  her  acquaintance;  at 
college  her  position  is  of  no  conse- 
quence; her  disposition,  as  mani- 
fested to  others,  of  the  greatest. 
This  is  very  wholesome,  nor  does  it 

teachei's;  5  are  professors  and  lecturers 
in  American  colleges,  and  1  is  Directress 
of  the  Victoria  Lyceum  at  Berlin. 
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mean  that  there  is  antagonism  to 
rank  or  station  and  so  on  in  them- 
selves, simply  that  they  are  factors 
which  are  ignored  as  having  no  in- 
flaence  npon  the  college  life.  Tliis 
is  more  the  case  at  Newnham  than 
in  tlie  men's  colleges,  where  there  is 
an  aristocracy  of  school  if  of  nothing 
else,  and  public  school  men  are  often 
apt  to  think  it  not  worth  their  while 
to  make  acquaintance  with  those 
who  have  been  educated  elsewhere. 
In  this  respect  the  advantage  is,  1 
think,  with  Newnham,  as  also  in 
the  greater  simplicity  of  the  college 
arrangements  and  life  led,  and  in 
the  fact  that,  at  present  at  least, 
study  is  in  all  cases  the  real,  as  well 
as  the  professed  object  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Conceit  is  what  many  fear  as  the 
result  of  a  higher  education,  but 
experience  proves  the  trutli  of  the 
saying  that  it  is  a  "little  knowl- 
erlge"  which  is  the  "dangerous 
thing."  It  is  the  clever  member  of 
a  home-bred  family  who  is  the 
readiest  victim  to  this  failing,  the 
girl  who  has  never  left  her  own 
circle  whose  story  has  been  accepted 
by  a  magazine,  or  who  has  passed 
one  Local  examination — not  a  stu- 
dent who  knows  what  real  work  is, 
and  has,  moreover,  constantly  before 
her  eyes,  not  only  those  who  have 
merely  done  better  than  herself,  but 
fjlso  some  of  tlie  greatest  authorities 
in  the  particular  branch  of  study 
she  bas  chosen  to  adopt.  Nor  is 
success  a  guage  of  popularity;  good 
work  is  always  reverenced,  and  this 
is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  fruits  of 
the  life ;  but  kindly  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  are  of  such  infinitely 
greater  importance  to  the  happiness 
of  the  place  (as  of  every  other  place) 
than  brilliancy,  that  there  is  no  fear 


of  the  possessor  of  this  last  alone 
being  unduly  elevated  by  the  respect 
she  receives. 

The  tone  of  the  college  is  unques- 
tionably good;  there  is  a  healthy, 
hearty  interest  in  the  work,  a  genuine 
satisfaction  in  the  success  of  others, 
great  readiness  to  afford  help  to 
those  who  need  it.  An  intelligent 
interest  exists  too  in  subjects  un- 
connected with  the  work;  there  is  a 
general  feeling  against  much  dis- 
cussion of  "shop,"  and  plenty  of 
sensible  talk  may  be  heard  in  Hall 
and  at  gatherings  of  the  students — 
sensible  nonsense  too,  with  a  re- 
markable absence  of  gossip.  The 
age  of  the  students  is,  of  course,  not 
that  of  school  girls,  none  being  ad- 
mitted younger  than  eighteen,  while 
there  is  no  limit  on  the  other  side. 
In  the  October  term  of  1883,  the 
average  age  was  twenty-two  in  the 
North  Hall,  and  tvventy-four  in  the 
South,  while  there  are  generall^^  in 
residence  some  students  a  good  deal 
older  than  this. 

It  is  on  the  question  of  religion 
that  anxiety  is  perhaps  most  often 
felt  when  the  desirability  of  college 
life  for  women  is  considered. 
There  is  among  Church  people  the 
':'bjection  to  unsectarianism  ;  and 
among  others  as  well,  an  impression 
that  all  sorts  of  loose  speculations 
must  be  rife  in  such  a  place,  and 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  girl 
to  spend  three  .years  there  without 
the  risk  of  having  her  opinions,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  unsettled. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  Newnham 
is  unsectarian,  and  necessarily  so,  as 
is  obvious  when  the  circumstances 
of  its  foundation  are  considered. 
The  same,  however,  is  also  true 
nowadays  of  the  old  foundations, 
so  that  the    objection,  if  it  be  one. 
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applies  eqnaTly  to  both.  An  objec- 
tion, no  doubt,  it  would  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  earnest-minded  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformists  alike,  if  it 
caused  laxity  and  inditference  to 
religion.  But  experience  proves 
tiiat  the  reverse  of  this  is  true. 
Principles  become  clearer,  more 
definite,  are  more  highly  valued  when 
brought  into  contact  with  their  op- 
posites.  The  contact  juust  come 
later  on  in  life;  persons  of  different 
denominations  must  work  more  or 
less  side  by  side.  It  is  better  that 
the  tolerance  which  alone  can  insure 
harmony  should  l)e  learned  in  college 
days,  when  all  are  bound  together 
by  the  tie  of  a  common  life  and  in- 
terest. Especially  true  would  this 
seem  to  be  in  the  case  of  women. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Council 
of  the  college  are  anxious  that  the 
fact  of  its  being  unsectarian  should 
not  atford  a  pretext,  which  would 
otherwise  not  exist,  for  neglect  of 
religious  observances.  Hence  a  house 
rule  to  the  effect  that  "students 
are  expected  to  inform  the  Prin- 
cipal what  place  of  -worship  they 
choose  for  regular  attendance." 
And  as  indifference  to  religion  is  far 
from  being  a  characteristic  of  the 
place,  so  is  any  antagonism  to  it 
among  those  whose  views  are  Agnos- 
tic. That  there  are  such  it  is  true, 
but  tiieir  presence  is  no  more  marked 
than  in  any  other  large  society;  and. 
far  from  gratuitously  obtruding 
their  opinions,  they  'tfpat  the  be- 
liefs of  others  with  the  fullest  regard 
and  reverence.  Tliere  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  rush  lightly  into  the  discus- 
sion of  serious  matters  of  this  class; 
they  are  by  common  consent  avoided 
at  all  public  debates,  and  no  doubt 
this  pal)lic  reserve  is  not  without 
its  effect  upon  private  discussion. 


A  girl  with  no  bent  toward 
speculative  inquiry  niight,  I  believe, 
pass  through  her  three  years  without 
ever  coming  in  contact  with  any; 
while  for  atlioughtful  mind  that  \\  ill 
somehow  or  other  think  out  things  for 
itself,  it  is  surely  more  Avholesonie 
to  mix  freely  with  others  of  the  sama 
stamp.  There  will  be  a  better  chance 
thus  of  its  finding  the  standing 
ground  which  it  will  at  all  even  is 
never  take  for  granted  on  the  word 
of  others.  A  girl  of  this  inquiring 
turn  of  mind  will  find-at  college- that 
she  is  no  rava  avis,  and  this  is  a 
useful  discovery.  At  home  she  is 
jiossibly  the  only  one  who  has  been 
led  to  question  the  doctrines  in 
which  all  alike  have  been  brought 
up.  At  college  she  will  see  these 
doctrines  earnestly  believed  in,  earn- 
estly acted  uj)  to,  by  persons  who 
have  passed  through  the  same  phase 
as  herself — persfjus  of  whose  intel- 
lectual superiority  she  can  feel  no 
doul)t. 

I  have'  tried  in  this  account  to 
give  my  own  impressions  of  Newn- 
ham  as  it  presents  itself  to  me  after 
a  residence  of  three  years,  hoping 
that  it  may  help  to  interest  some  in 
a  college  that  does  good  work,  and 
is  much  loved  by  all  connected  with 
it. — Eva.  KxATCHBULL-HuGESSEisr, 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century. 


COLERIDGE'S    "ODE    TO    WORDS- 
WORTH." 

There  are  few  lines  in  the  loftier 
walks  of  English  poetry  better  known 
than  these  following: — 
"  O  Lady!  we  receive  but  wliat  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live: 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her 
shroad!" 
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But,  as  is  the  case  with  many  an- 
otlier  familiar  quotation,  thoy  arc 
better  known  than  is  the  splendid 
poem  in  whicli  they  are  to  be  found. 
They  occur  in  Coleridr^e's  ode  De- 
jection— not,  as  usiuilly  cited,  ''Ode 
to  Dejection,"  which  by  no  means 
describes  it.  Dejection  is  indeed 
the  topic  of  the  poem,  but  not  the 
personified  object  of  it. 

The  history  of  this  poem  is  in- 
teresting. It  was  written,  as  the 
poet's  daughter  tells  us  in  her  edi- 
tion of  the  Biograpltia  Literaria,  on 
April  4,  18U'2.  Coleridge  had  then 
been  living  since  the  summer  of  1800 
at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  the 
house  to  be  afterward  honorably 
distinguished  as  the  long  residence 
of  Southey.  The  house,  when  Cole- 
ridge took  it,  was  partitioned  off 
into  two  dwelling  -  places,  one  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  owner 
and  landlord.  Coleridge  was  at- 
tracted to  the  Lake  country,  we 
may  be  sure,  by  the  circumstance 
that  Wordsworth  was  only  twelve 
miles  off  at  Grasmere. 

Coleridge  had  been  writing  more 
or  less  regularly  for  the  Morning 
Post  before  he  went  to  reside  at 
Greta  Hall,  and  he  continued  to  do 
so  for  several  years.  The  poem  on 
Dejection,  written  in  April  of  the 
year  1802,  remained  unprinted  for 
just  six  months,  when  it  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post  of  October  4, 
1802,  and  then  remained  uncollected 
and  unacknowledged  by  its  author 
until  the  publication  of  the  SibijI- 
line  Leaves  in  1815.  The  lines  just 
cited  are  certainly  the  best  known 
in  the  whole  poem,  though  it 
abounds  in  passages  of  rare  elo- 
quence and  beauty.  Hence  the 
"Lady"  there  addressed  is  closely 
associated    in   our   minds   with   the 


poem  and  fts  author.  And  it  is 
therefore  the  more  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  version  of  the  ode 
as  first  printed  the  L.uly  does  not 
appear,  her  place  being  tilled 
throughout  by  a  certain  "Edmund," 
to  whom  the  poem  is  virtually  ad- 
dressed. Those  who  will  refer  to 
the  four-volumed  edition  of  Col- 
eridge's poem''  will  find  a  record  of 
the  fact,  and  in  the  yotes  certain 
other  variations  between  the  first 
text  of  the  poem  and  that  afterward 
given  in  the  Sihijlline  Leaves.  The 
principal  variations  may  be  supplied 
without  reference  if  the  reader  re- 
members to  substitute  "Edmund"' 
for  "Lady"  where  the  'latter  word 
occurs,  and  to  alter  the  personal  and 
other  pronouns — "he"  for  "she," 
ana  so  forth — in  due  accord. 

Thus,  in  the  second  stanza  or 
strophe  of  the  ode  we  shall  read 
thus: — 

"  O  Edmund!   in  this  wan  and  heartless 
mood, 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder   throstle 
woo'd. 
All  this  long  eve,  so  l)ahnv  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sk}^ 
And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green." 

And  the  fifth  section  of  the  ode 
will  run  as  folio  7s: — 

"  O  pure  of  heart!  thou  needst  not  ask  of 

me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may 

be! 
What,  and  wherein  it  doth  exist. 
This  light,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous 

mist, 
This  beautiful  and  beauty-making  power. 
Joy,  virtuous  Edmund!  joy  that  ne'er 

was  given. 
Save  to   the   pure,  and   in   their   purest 

hour. 
Life  and  life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once 

and  shower, 

*  Published  by  Pickering  m  1877. 
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Jov,  Edmund!  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
Wiiich  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in 

dower — 
A  new  Earth  and  new  Heaven 
Undreamt   of    by   the    sensual   and   the 

proud." 

But  it  is  when  we  arrive  at  the 
conchuling  lines  of  the  ode  that  we 
find  the  most  significant  divergence 
between  the  two  versions.  In  the 
latter  text  five  lines  have  disappeared 
from  the  earlier;  and  by  restoring 
these  we  find  the  ode  originally  end- 
ing thus: — 

"  'Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have 
1  (if  sleep: 

Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils 
keep! 

Visit  him,  gentle  Sleep!    with  wings  of 
healing, 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mouiJ!ain- 
birUi, 

May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  his 
dwelling, 

Silent  as  tliough  they  watched  the  sleep- 
ing Earth. 

With  light  heart  may  he  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes. 

And  sing  his  lofty  song,  and  teach  me  to 
rejoice!    • 

O    Edmund,    friend    of    my  devoutest 
choice, 

O  raised  from  anxious  dread  and  busy 
care 

By  the  immenseuess  of  the  good  and  fair 

Which  thou  seest  everywhere, 

Joy  lifts  thy  spirit,  joy  attunes  thy  voice; 

To  him  ma}^  all  things  live  from  pole  to 
pole. 

Their  life  tlie  eddying  of  his  living  soul. 
O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above! 

Dear  Edmund!   friend  devoutest  of  mj^ 
choice, 

Thus    mayst    thou    ever,  evermore    re- 
joice " 

Now  the  question  at  once  presents 
itself — who  was  the  ''Edmund"  of 
the  poem  as  originally  conceived? 
The  passages  afterward  omitted 
seem  to  mark  him  out  as  a  more 
real  person  than  the  shadowy  ''Lady" 
substituted    for     him.      The    mere 


name  of  Edmund  tells  nothing, 
suggests  nothing.  Coleridge  was 
fond  of  the  name,  using  it  else- 
where for  imaginary  personages  in 
liis  song.  But  there  is  something 
in  the  almost  impassioned  earnest- 
ness of  the  language  here  employed, 
and  in  the  definiteness  of  the  quali- 
ties attributed  to  him,  that  prevent 
our  regarding  him  as  a  mere  poetical 
device,  a  lay  figure  about  whom  the 
verses  might  be  draped.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  Coleridge's  dearest 
friend,  as  a  poet  of  noblest  aims, 
and  as  one  to  whom  especially  the 
"pure  heart"  and  the  deep  com- 
munion with  Nature  have  brought  a 
joy  "undreamt  of.  by  the  sensual  and 
the  proud."  Was  there  any  one  of 
whom  all  this  might  be  told  with 
pre-eminent  truth?  Certainly  there 
was,  and  the  man  was  W^ordsworth. 
(Since  the  two  poets  first  met  five 
years  before,  the  influent?e  of  no 
other  personal  friend  over  Coleridge 
could  he  described  in  the  terms  used 
in  this  poem.  Wordsworth  was  be- 
yond question  his  dearest  friend  and 
his  poetic  master.  It  was  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
Wordsworth  that  had  caused  the 
younger  poet  to  rise  above  the  plain- 
tive melodiousness  of  Bowles  into 
altogether  different  regions  of 
thought   and  feeling. 

Keading  over  again  the  first  ver-. 
sion  of  the  ode  (which  is  really  an 
Ode  to  Edmund,  though  its  subject 
is  the  poet's  own  state  of  mind), 
we  discover,  I  think,  a  fresh  interest 
in  it,  as  Avell  as  some  other  internal 
evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  "Ed- 
mund." We  cannot  be  wrong,  for 
instance,  in  recognizing  a  distinct 
allusion  to  Wordsworth's  Lucy  Gray, 
the  "solitary  child,"  in  the  seventh 
section  of  the  ode.      The  raving  of 
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the  wind  recalls  the  poet  from 
thoughts  of  his  own  afflictions  Jo 
listen  to  this  new  voice.  lie  hears 
at  first  in  the  storm-blasts  the  "rush- 
ing of  a  host  in  rout,  with  groans  of 
trrimpled  men,"  and  tlien  the 
tempest  modulates  into  a  gentler 
key  of  sadness: — 

"But  hush!   there  is  a  pause  of  deepest 
silence, 
And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing 
crowd, 
With  groans  and  tremulous  slmdderings 
— all  is  over. 
It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less 
deep  a!Kl  loud — 
A  tale  of  less  affright. 
And  tempered  with  delight, 
As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender 
lay. 

'Tis  of  a  htlle  child 
Lipon  a  lonesome  wild 
Not  fa*r  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her 

way: 
And  now  moans  loud  in  bitter  grief  and 

fear. 
And'  now  screams  loud,    and  hopes  to 
make  her  mother  hear. ' ' 

Here  the  graceful  indirect  compli- 
ment to  his  friend  "as  Otway's  self 
had  framed  the  tender  lay:"  the 
words  "lonesome  wild,"  borrowed 
from  the  last  stanza  but  one  of 
"Lucy  Gray:"  the  reference  to  the 
"bridge  of  wood,  a  furlong  from 
their  door,"  which  the  child  had 
reached  unconsciously  after  her  long 
wanderings,  in  the  line, 

"  Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her 
way," 

all  point  "beyond  doubt  to  the  poem 
written  by  Wordsworth  when  in  Ger- 
many, and  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  Lyrical  Bcdlads,  in  1800. 
There  is  yet  one  other  piece  of 
circumstantial  evidence  as  to  the 
identity  of  "Edmund"  that  has 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  ad- 
duced.     It    occurs    in    a   letter    of 


Clrarles  Lamb  to  Coleridge,  bear- 
ing date  October  9,  1802,  five  days 
(that  is  to  say)  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Ode  in  the  Morning  Post. 
The  letter  is  in  Latin,  a  freak  in 
which  Lamb  occasionally  indulged 
with  Coleridge,  Proctor,  Cary,  and 
others  of  his  more  intimate  corre- 
spondents. Thackeray  once  de- 
scribed those  Latin  letters  of 
Sterne's,  in  which  he  delivered 
himself  with  such  cynical  frank- 
ness on  his  conjugal  difficulties,  as 
written  in  very  "sad-dog"  Latin, 
Lamb's  corresponding  use  of  that 
tongue  is  rather  "jolly-dog"  Latin, 
and  its  meaning  in  consequence  not 
always  easy  to  disentangle.  But  the 
following  sentence  is  not  obscui-e, 
though  the  Latinity  may  be  doubt- 
ful:— 

"  Istas  Wordsworthianas  miptias  (vel 
potius  cujusdam  Edmuiidu  tui)  te  retulisse 
miriticum  gaudeo:" 

which  may  be  freely  rendered,  "I 
am  awfully  glad  to  receive  your  ac- 
count of  the  marriage  of  Words- 
worth (or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say,  of  a  certain  Edmnnd  of  yours.") 
Wordsworth  had  been  married  to 
Mary  Hutchinson  on  October  4, 
the  very  day,  it  may  be  observed, 
on  whicR  Coleridge's  poem  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post.  Here,  there- 
fore, five  days  after  Wordsworth's 
wedding,  and  the  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  Coleridge's  poem  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Edmund,  we 
find  Lamb  making  an  allusion  to 
the  identity  of  the  two,  which  can- 
not be  mistaken.  Finally,  we  are 
told  by  Professor  Knight  that  among 
the  manuscripts  at  Coleorton  is  a 
copy  of  Dejection,  sent  by  Coleridge 
to  Sir  George  Beaumont  in  April, 
1802,    in    which   (presumably)    first 
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draft  of  all,  tl)e  name  used  is  nob 
Edmund,  but  Woidsvvovth's  own, 
the  famous  couplet  appearing  tlius:— 

'•  O  Willi  m!  wei-eceive  but.  what  we  give; 
And  in  our  life  aloue  does  nature  live" — 

the  otlier  variations  being  all  in  due 
accord. 

The  reasons  which  led  Coleridge 
to  substitute  ''Edmund"  for  "Will- 
iam," when  six  months'  later  he 
sent  the  poem  to  his  friend  Stuart 
for  the  3f<inii>i.g  Fast,  can  only  be 
matter  for  con^fecture.  FoeticaUy, 
we  may  be  Avell  satisfied  that  the 
•chauge  was  made.  The  name  of 
"William"  has  seen  many  vicissi- 
tudes and  received  many  hnmcrous 
side-lights  in  the  last  half  century, 
^nd  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
in  the  language  would  have  suffered 
■grievous  wrong  if  it  had  been  left  to 
:  descend  to  us  in  its  precise  original 
form.  Its  author  was  as  wise  in 
changing  the  "William,"  as  that 
William  himself  was  in  dropping 
■  ^'dear  brother  Jim"  out  of  his 
pathetic  We  are  Seven.  But  no  like 
injury  would  have  been  wrought  by 
preserving  the  name  "Edmund" 
as  final.  Moreover,  in  changing 
"  William  V  for  "  Edmund^  no 
change  v;as  made  in  the  motive  and 
T^nrport  of  the  poem.  As  Lamb, 
and  doubtless  all.  other  friends  of 
•Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were 
aware,  the  ode  was  still  addressed  to 
Wordsworth.  But  the  situation  is 
altogether  altered  when,  at  some 
period  within  the  next  twelve  years, 
Coleridge  decided  to  remove  as  far 
as  possible  all  traces  of  its  original 
dedication,  not  only  l)y- substituting 
for  "Edmund"  the  intangible  and 
quite  unrecognizable  impersonation 
*^Lady,"  but  by  omitting  those  lines 
wliicli    liad    served    most  clearly   to 


point  out  Wordsv\forth  as.  the  poet 
addressed.  Why  Coleridge  took  this 
course,,  and  whether  any  friend  at 
all  was  addrestied  as  "Lady,"  there 
is  no  r-evidence  to  sliow.  But  the 
fact  remains  that,  .by  the  change  of 
name  and  the  omission  of  those  i)as- 
sages,  the  historical  interest  of  the 
ode,  as  bearing  .on  the  lives  of 
Coleridge  and  Wordswwrth,  entirely 
disappears.  ;Eor  there  is  a  history 
in  the  poem,  as  first  framed,  and 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  English 
literature. 

When  Coleridge  wrote  Dejection 
he  was  still  short  of  completing  his 
thirtieth  3'ear.  He  had  lived  at 
Keswick  nearly  two  years,  himself 
and  family  supported  by  the  pension 
of  150^.  a  year  from  the  brothers 
Wedge  wood,  and  b\-  the  payment  for 
occasioital  essays  and  poems  in  the 
daily  papers.  His  poetic  prime  was 
already  past,  ' ' He  had  four  poetical 
epochs,"  writes  his  son  in  the  sup- 
plementary- memoir  of  the  Bio- 
grapltha  LUeraria,  "which  i-epre- 
sented  in  some  sort  boyhood,  youth- 
ful manhood,  middle  age,  and  the 
decline:  of  life."  The  lirst  of  these 
extends  to  the  year  1796.  The 
second  is  comprised  within  some 
three  years  only,  but  in  it  thenoldest 
fruits  of  Coleridge's  genius  were  pro- 
duced— the  Ancient  Mariner,  the 
Dark  Ladie,  the  first  part  of 
Christabel,  Fears  in  Solitude,  Kiiila 
Klian,  the  Hynrn  inilie  Valley  0/ 
Ckamoiini,  and  others  of  less  note. 
The  poems  which  succeed  open,  the 
third  period  of  Coleridge's  poetic 
life.  ^'They  are  distinguished  from 
t  those  of  my.  father's  Stowey  life," 
continues  li.  N.  Coleridge,  ''by  a 
dess  buoyant  spirit.  Poetic  fire  they 
have,  but  not  the  clear,  bright, 
mounting  flame  of  his  earlier  poetry. 
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The^r  tneditative  vein  is  graver,  and 
they  seem  tinged  with  the  somber 
hues  of  middle  age;  though  some  of 
them  were  written  before  the  anthor 
"was  thirty-fivo  years  old.  A  charac- 
teristic poero  of  this  period  is  Dcjec 
Hon,  an  ode  composed  at  Keswick, 
April,  4,  1802." 

The  near  relatives  of  the  poet  here 
content  themselves,  as  was  natural, 
with  this  simple  record  of  facts.  It 
was  enough  for  them  to  nobe  that, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  ''clear 
mounting  flame"  of  his  earlier 
poetiy  had  ceased  to  rise.  But  later 
biographers,  nntrammeled  by  the 
family  tie,  have  had  to  inquire  into 
and  account  for  this  change,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  Mr.  Traill,  in  the 
best  memoir  of  Coleridge  thai  has 
yet  appeared,  says  no  more  than  the 
truth  when  he  speaks  of  the  period 
between  1800  and  1804,  as— 

"The  turning-point,  moral  and  phys- 
ical, of  Coleridge's  career.  The  next  few 
years  determined  not  only  his  tlestiny  as 
a  writer,  but  his  life  as  a  man.  Betvveen 
his  arrival  at  Keswick  in  the  summer  of 
lyOO  and  his  dejiarture  for  IMalta  in  the 
Spring  of  1804,  that  fatal  change  of  con- 
stitution, temperament,  and  habits  which 
governed  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory had  fully  established  itself.  Between 
these  two  dates  he  was  transformed  from 
the  Coleridge  of  whom  his  young  fellow- 
students  in  Germany  have  left  us  so  pleas- 
ing a  picture,  into  the  Coleridge  whom  dis- 
tressed kinsmen,  alienated  friends  and  a 
disappointed  public  were  to  have  before 
them  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Here 
then  at  Keswick,  and  in  these  first  two  or 
three  years  of  the  century — here  or  no- 
where is  the  key  to  the  melancholy  mystery 
to  be  found." 

And  this  key,  as  every  one  now 
knows,  is  to  be  found  in  the  habit  of 
opium-eating  which  was  begun  -dur- 
ing these  first  years  (1800-1802)  at 
Greta  Hall.  The  exact  date  at  which 


Coleridge  found  among  the  maga- 
zines in  his  neighbor's  library  an 
advertisement  of  the  virtues  of  the 
"Kendal  Black  Drop,"  and  thought 
of  trying  it  as  a  possible  cure  for  his 
rheumatic  and  gastric  troubles,  is 
not  known.  But  Coleridge  himself 
refers  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1803  as  being  "soon  after  his  eyes 
had  been  opened  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  habit  into  which  he  luid  been 
ignorantly  deluded,"  It  is  reason^i- 
ble  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
(K)nsumption  of  the  Kendal  opiate 
had  been  going  on  for  many  months, 
when  Coleridge  at  last  discovered 
that  he  could  not  live  without  it,  and 
that  it  had  attained  a  fatal  dominion 
over  his  mind  and  will.  And  if  this 
were  so,  the  mischief  was  at  work, 
even  though  Coleridge  little  guessed 
its  extent  or  cause,  when  the  grow- 
ing melancholy  «f  his  poetic  outlook 
found  exjiression  in  these  saddest  of 
sad  verses. 

And  the  poem  acquires,  I  think,  a 
yet  deeper  pathos  when  we  remember 
(what  is  effectually  concealed  in  the 
version  as  afterward  modified)  that 
it  was  to  Wordsworth  that  Coleridge's 
thoughts  turned,  not  only  i\&  the  con- 
fidant of  his  griefs,  but  as  supplying 
the  most  poignant  contrast  to  his 
own  condition  and  state  of  mind. 
When  read  with  the  name  '"Ed- 
mund" retained  in  it.  and  the  few 
but  deeply  significant  passages  after- 
ward omitted,  the  ode  becomes  as 
interesting  in  its  bearing  upon 
W^ordsworth  as  upon  Coleridge.  Yoi' 
the  writer  discerns  in  his  friend  just 
those  qualities  in  which  himself  is 
wanting.  Wordsworth  was  the  elder 
man  by  some  two  3'ears,  He  too  was 
a  poet,  and  devoted  to  poetry;  and 
looking  to  support  by  its  means  him- 
self and   the  wife  he   was  so  soon 
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going  to  bring  home,  his  old  friend 
and  playfellow,  Mary  Hntcliinson. 
He  was  poor,  but  contented  to  be 
poor.  He  had  not  yet  reached  his 
poetic  prime — his  powers  were  matur- 
ing daily.  The  Fxcur.sion  and  the 
Freludc,  the  Solitary  Jieaperund  tlie 
Highland  Girl,  tlie  Ode  on  Lnmortal- 
•iiy  and  the  Ode  to  Dutij  were  yet;  to 
be.  In  all  these  respects,  in  character, 
temperament,  in  "the  reason  firm,the 
temperate  Avill,"  as  well  as  in  the 
career  which  lay  before  him,  life  and 
health  permitting,  Coleridge  could 
not  but  recognize  that  his  neighbor 
and  dearest  friend  presented  the 
strangest  saddest  contrast  to  him- 
self. The  ode  Dejection  has  been 
always  recognized  as  a  wonderfully 
true  piece  of  self-presentment;  but 
it  is  hardly  less  valuable  as  a  tribute 
to  the  real  secret  of  the  strength 
which  Coleridge  saw  maturing  in 
another. 

"I  may  not  liope  from  outward  forms  to 

The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  foun- 
tains are  within." 

This  is  the  key-note  of  the  poem 
— "We  receive  but  what  we  give." 
"From  the  soul  itself  must  issue 
forth"  the  fair  luminous  cloud  that 
envelopes  the  earth.  The  writer  had 
lost  that  "fair  luminous  cloud," 
never  to  regain  it.  But  there  was 
one  friend,  at  least,  to' whom  these 
hidden  fountains  of  joy  were  no 
mystery, 

''  O  pure  of  heart !  iliou  need'st  not  ask  of 
me 
Wliat  this  strong  music  in  the  soul  may 
be." 

I  have  italicised  the  "thou,"  for 
so  it  clearly  should  be  emphasised; 
and  the  "thou,"  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  was  William  Wordsworth. 


The  first  version  of  the  ode  is  as- 
suredly worthy  of  perservation  it 
only  for  the  exquisite  lines  in  the 
last  stanza,  afterward  necessarily 
omitted  wlien  the  Lady  (whoever  she 
may  have  been)  was  substituted  for 
the  person  originally  addressed: — 

"O    Edmund,    friend    of    my    devoutest 

clioice;    , 
O  raised  from  anxious  dread  and  busy 

care 
By  tlie  immenseness  of  the  good  and 

fair 
Which  thou  see'st  everywhere." 

No  lines,  as  telling  the  secret  of 
Wordsworth's  unique  "power,  are 
better  worth  rescuing  from  oblivion. 
And  here,  too,  the  contrast  between 
Coleridge  and  his  friend  which  per- 
vades the  poem,  is  indicated  beyond 
question.  The  "anxious  dread"  and 
the  "busy  care"  were  already  begin- 
ning to  work  their  ravages  upon 
Coleridge's  own  heart  and  spirit,  and 
the  "immenseness  of  the  goou  and 
fair"  no  longer  prevailed  against 
them. 

Wordsworth,  "friend  of  his  de- 
votitest  choice,"  must  have  read  these 
lines  in  their  earliest  shape,  when  he 
was  addressed  in  them  by  his  actual 
name.  He  did  not  then  know  al)out 
the  opium.  None  of  Coleridge's 
nearest  and  dearest  seem  to  have 
known  till  years  afterward  of  the 
subtle  enemy  that  he  was  "putting 
into  his  mouth"  to  steal  away,  if  not 
his  brains,  assuredly  his  self-control 
and  his  peace  of  mind.  But  Words- 
worth must  have  seen  that  things 
were  going  wrong  with  his  friend, 
and  that  this  poem  was  only  too 
literal  a  transcript  of  the  Avriter's  own 
mood.  How  it  affected  Wordsworth 
directly,  how  far  it  influenced  the 
current  of  his  own  thoughts,  is  only 
a  matter  of  conjecture.     There  was 
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no  declared  or  obvious  poetic  re- 
sponse to  it  on  his  part.  Tliere  i.i 
indeed  one  memorable  portrait  drawn 
by  W'ordsworth  of  his  friend,  and  it 
belongs  to  this  year,  though  the  ex- 
act date  is  not  fixed.  The  "Lines 
written  in  my  own  copy  of  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,''  supply  the 
well-known  portrait  of  "the  noticea- 
ble man  with  large  grey  eyes" — the 
pale  face  that  seemed  "as  if  a  bloom- 
ing face  it  ought  to  be" — and  the 
lowhung  lip  "deprest  by  weight  of 
musing  Phantasy."  The  picture 
was  d]'  ivvn  out  of  doors,  and  from 
the  life,  as  Wordsworth  informed 
Miss  Fenwick:  "Composed  in  the 
orchard,  Towii-end,  Grasmere,  Cole- 
ridge living  much  with  us  at  this 
time."  But  though  there  is  an  at- 
mosphere of  melancholy  thrown  over 
the  picture,  it  is  made  also  to  en- 
velop Wordsworth  himself,  who  is 
described  in  the  opening  stanzas  of 
the  poem.  The  somber  coloring  is 
primarily  intended  to  harmonize 
Vt'ith  that  of  Thomson's  poem  which 
suggested  it,  and  with  that  series  of 
cabinet  portraits  which  those  of 
"V^'ordsworth  and  Coleridge  are  de- 
signed to  supplement.  The  orchard 
at  Town-end  was  their  "Castle  of 
Indolence."  But  there  is  yet  an- 
other poem  of  Wordsworth's  written 
just  one  month  after  Coleridge's 
Ode,  supplying  so  startling  acomen- 
tary  upon  it  that  T  cannot  think  it 
a  mere  coincidence.  On  May  7, 
1802,  "Wordsworth  wrote  his  Leech- 
gafherer,  or,  Resohition  and  Inde- 
2)endence.  This  jjoem,  like  so  many 
of  the  rest,  was  suggested  by  an 
actual  incident.  "The  Leech- 
gatherer,"  so  Wordsworth  himself 
tells  us,  "T  met  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  my  cottage,  and  the  account  of 
him  is  taken  from  his  own  mouth." 


But  this  was  not  a  then  recent  inci- 
dent. It  was  eighteen  months 
before,  in  October,  1800,  according 
to  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  that  she 
and  her  brother  had  met  the  old 
Leech-gatherer.  "He  was  of  Scotch 
parents,  but  had  been  born  in  the 
army.  He  had  had  a  wife  'and  a 
good  woman,  and  it  pleased  God  to 
bless  him  with  ten  children.'  All 
these  were  deai^  but  one,  of  whom  he 
hud  not  heard  for  many  years,  a 
sailor.  His  trade  was  to  gather 
leeches;  but  now  leeches  were  scarce, 
and  he  had  not  strength  for  it." 
Why  was  it  that  just  eighteen 
months  after,  Wordsworth  was 
moved  to  repeat  the  old  man's  story 
and  all  he  had  learned  from  it? 

We  cannot  say,  and  it  is  never 
well  to  be  dogmatic.  But  the  deeply 
touching  appropriateness  of  this 
poem  as  a  comment  upon  Coleridge's 
"Ode  to  Wordsworth,"  then  fresh 
in  that  friend's  memory,  need  not  be 
ignored  merely  because  nothing  can 
be  proved.  Here,  as  in  the  ode,  the 
contrast  between  Joy  and  Despond- 
ency is  the  pervading  thought.  The 
poet  describes  himself  as  traveling 
upon  the  moor  "as  happy  as  a  boy," 
drawing  happiness  from  all  the  joy- 
ful creatures  within  sight  and  sound: 

"  But,  as  it  sometimes  clianceth,  from  the 
mi^iit 
Of  joy  ill  minds  that  can  no  further  go, 

As  high  as  we  liave  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  \vc  sink  as  low; 
To  me  that  morning  did  it  hapjieu  so: 
And    fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me 

came; 
Dim    sadness — and    blind    thoughts,    I 
Itnew  not,  nor  could  name." 

Happiness  may  not  endure:  it  may 
be  succeeded  by  a  very  different  day:, 

"Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  w^  po- 
verty," 
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And  then  follows  the  strange  confes- 
sion, so  little  true  of  Wordsworth, 
but  so  curiously  and  almost  pointedly 
true  of  tlie  author  of  Dejection,  the 
ode  then  just  before  sent  to  him: — 

"  My  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasant 
thought, 
As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer 
mood; 
As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  un- 
sought 
To    genial   faith,   still  rich  in   genial 

good; 
But  how  can  he  expect  that  otliers 
slum  Id 
Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his 

call 
Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no 
heed  at  all." 

The  noble  stanza  that  follows, 
recalling  Chatterton  atid  Burns, 
there  is  no  need  to  quote  (for  who 
does  not  know  it?) — but  the  line, 

"  By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified," 

may  he  cited  as  summing  w\-),  in  the 
magical  terseness  that  belongs  to 
Wordsworth's  diction  at  its  best,  the 
moral  of  Coleridge's  Ode.  It  ic  the 
echo  of, 

''  O  Edmund!   we  receive    but    what   we 
give." 

But  there  the  parallel  between  the 
two  poems  begins  and  ends.  The 
moral  of  the  one,  even  as  its  title,  is 
"Resolution  and  Independence:" 
the  meaning  of  the  other,  as  poor 
Coleridge  was  just  awaking  '  to 
discover,  was  '"Irresolution  and 
Dependence. "  Coleridge  was  losing 
not  only  the  "shaping  spirit  of 
Imagination,"  never  more  to  be 
recovered,  but  something  of  far 
greater  importance  to  his  life.  And 
the  two  things  he  felt  thus  slipping 
hopelessly  away  were  his  power  of 
moral    resolve,    and    the    necessary 


instinct   of    not    leaving   wife    and 
children  a  burden  upon  others. 

"  O  well  for  him  whose  will  is  .strong!  .   . 
But  ill  for  him  who,  be'.teriiig  not  with 

time. 
Corrupts    the    strength    of    heaven-de- 
scended Will, 
And    ever    weaker    grows    thro'   acted 

crime, 
Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault. 

Recurring  and  suggcsilng  still! 
He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt,  . 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand, 
And  o'er  a  weary  sultry  land, 
Far  beneath  a  bla/.ing  vault. 
Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill 
The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt." 

It  may,  or  may  not  have  been, 
simple  coincidence  that  the  address  to 
this  "friend  of  his  devoutest  choice" 
was  first  printed  on  the  very  day, 
October  4,  1802,  of  that  friend's 
tiiarriage;  but  it  certainly  gives  an 
additional  piognancy  to  the  confes- 
sions therein  contained.  It  may 
never  be  ascertained,  as  I  have  said, 
why  Coleridge  when  he  first  admitted 
the  ode  i)ito  the  collection  of  his 
acknowledged  poems,  the  Sibijlline 
Leaves  in  1815,  depc^sed  the  name 
of  his  old  friend,  omitted  the  lines 
that  most  siguilicantly  described 
him,  and  substituted  the  vague  and 
nnrecoguizalile  nair.e  of  "Lady." 
Should  there  be  letters  of  Coleridge 
still  existing  which  wouW  tlsrow  light 
on  the  matter,  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell, 
or  other  devout  students  of  the  poet, 
may  yet  discover  something  of 
interest  on  the  subject.  We'  know 
that  an  estrangement  grew  up 
between  the  two  friends  after  these 
early  days.  Even  had  Wordsworth 
been  without  his  defects  (and  he  Wiis 
"no  such  perfect  thin.g"),  this  was 
inevitable;  and  this  may  account  for 
the  revised  version  of  the  })oem 
which  still  retained  its  original  name 
of  Dejection.     But  more  probably,  I 
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think,  Ooleridge  desired  to  conceal 
from  tlie  general  reader  some  of  the 
more  painful  personal  allusions  and 
contrasts  discoverable  in  the  original 
version.  Poetically,  the  ode  has  not 
suffered  by  the  change.  But  as  a 
contribution  to  the  autobiography  of 
one  great  poet,  and  a  tribute  of 
genuine  admiration  to  another,  the 
poem  as  first  conceived  will  always 
have  a  pecnliiir  interest  to  the 
student  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth.— Alfred  Aingek.,  in  Mac- 
inillcui's  Magazine. 


STEANGE  MEDICINES. 

Quickly--by  far  too  quickly  for 
the  sake  of  the  student  and  the 
archffiologi^-  -is  the  wave  of  foreign 
influence  oversweeping  Japan,  ruth- 
lessly effacing  all  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  native  manners  and 
customs,  and  substituting  the  com- 
monplaces of  everyday  European 
life.  Already  this  tendency  to  exalt 
and  to  adopt  novelties  meets  the 
traveler  at  every  turn,  and  only  he 
who  turns  aside  from  the  tracks 
most  subject  to  foreign  influence 
can  hope  now  and  then  to  find  some 
stanch  Conservative,  who  in  that 
nation  of  ultra-Radicals  (albeit  most 
loyal  Imperialists)  has  the  courage 
to  adhere  to  his  own  old-fashioned 
ways. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  such  a  one  in  the  very  interfest- 
ing  old  city  of  Osaka — a  compounder 
of  just  such  strange  medicines  as 
were  administered  to  our  British 
ancestors  in  the  Middle  Ages.  80 
rapidly  has  the  scientific  study  of 
medicines  been  taken  up  by  the 
.Japanese  medical  practitioners,  that 


the  survival  of  such  a  chemist  of 
the  pure'  and  unadulterated  old 
school  is  quite  remarkable,  and  I 
was  greatly  struck  by  the  evident 
annoyance  of  a  Japanese  gentleman 
to  whom  T  expressed  my  interest  in 
this  medifeval  chemist,  and  who 
evidently  felt  it  humiliating  that  a 
foi'eiguer  should  have  seen  such  a 
relic  of  the  days  of  ignorance. 

The  quaint  old  man  whose  loyal 
adherence  to  the  customs  of  his 
ancestors  afforded  me  such  an  inter- 
esting illustration  both  of  old 
Japan  and  old  Britain  was  a  seller 
oicuroyaJcie,i.e.,  carbonized  animals, 
in  other  words,  animals  reduced  to 
charcoal,  and  potted  in  small  cover- 
ed jars  of  earthenware,  to  be  sold  as 
medicine  for  the  sick  and  suffering. 
Formerly  all  these  animals  were  kept 
alive  in  the  back  2)remises,  and  cus- 
tomers selected  the  creature  for 
themselves,  and  stood  by  to  see  it 
killed  and  burnt  on  the  spot,  so  th&t 
there  could  be  no  deception,  and  no 
doubt  as  to  the  freslmess  of  their 
charred  medicine.  Doubtless  some 
insensible  foreign  influence  may 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
menagerie  of  waiting,  victims  and 
their  cremation  ground;  now  the  zoo- 
logical backyard  hac  vanished,  and 
onl}'^  the  strange  chemist's  shop 
remains,  like  a  well  stored  museum, 
wherein  are  ranged  portions  of  the 
dried  carcases  of  dogs  and  deer, 
foxes  and  badgers,  rats  and  mice, 
toads  and  frogs,  tigers  and  elephants. 

The  rarer  the  animal,  and  the 
further  it  has  traveled,  the  more 
precious  are  its  virtues.  From  the 
roof  hung  festoons  of  gigantic  snake- 
skins,  which  were  foi*eign  importa- 
tions from  some  land  where  pytlions 
flourish,  Japan  being  hap]3ily  exempt 
from  the  2:)resence  of  such  beautiful 
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monsters.  I  saw  one  very  fine  piece 
of  a  skin,  which,  though  badly  dried 
and  much  shrunken,  measured 
twenty-six  inches  across,  but  it  was 
only  a  fragment  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  v/as  being  gradually  consumed 
inch  by  inch,  to  lend  mystic  "virtue 
to  compounds  of  many  strange 
ingredients.  I  was  told  that  the 
pel  feet  skin  must  have  measured 
very  nearly  fifty  feet  in  length.  T 
saw  another  fragment  twenty-two 
feet  long  and  twelve  inches  wide  ; 
this  also  had  evidently  shrunk  con- 
siderably in  drying,  and  must,  when 
in  life,  have  been  a  very  fine  speci- 
men. 

There  were  also  some  very  fine 
deer's  horns  (hartshorn  in  its  ]mre 
and  simple  form),  a  highly  valued 
rhinoceros  horn,  and  ivory  of  various 
animals.  My  companion  was  much 
tempted  by  a  beautiful  piece  of  ivory 
about  ten  feet  in  length.  I  think  it 
was  the  horn  of  a  narwhal,  but  the 
druggist  would  only  sell  it  for  its 
price  as  medicine,  namely  ten  cents 
for  fifty-eight  grains,  whence  we 
inferred  that  the  druggists  of  old 
Japan,  like  some  nearer  home,  fully 
understand  the  art  of  making  a 
handsome  profit  on  their  sales. 
Some  tigers'  claws  and  teeth  are  also 
esteemed  very  precious,  and  some 
strips  of  tigers'  skin  and  fragments 
of  other  skins  and  furs  proved  that 
these  also  held  a  place  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  Old  Japan,  as  they 
continue  to  do  in  China  (the  source 
whence  Japan  derived  many  branches 
of  learning,  besides  the  use  of  let- 
ters). 

Unfortunately  for  the  little  lizards 
which  dart  about  so  joyously  in  the 
sunlight,  they  too  are  classed  among 
the  popular  remedies,  being  con- 
sidered an  efficacious  vermifuge;  so 


strings  of  their  ghastly  little  corpses 
are  hung  in  festoons  in  many  village 
shops,  where  I  have  often  looked 
wonderingly  at  them,  marveling  in 
what  broth  of  abominable  things 
they  might  reappear.  So  lizards 
and  dried  scorpions  (imported  as 
medicine)  also  found  a  place  in  this 
strange  druggist's  shop — so  wholly 
unlike  anything  T  have  ever  seen 
elsev/here,  that  the  recollection  of  it 
remains  vividly  stamped  on  my 
memory — the  multitude  of  earthen- 
ware jars  containing  the  calcined 
animals  all  neatly  ranged  on  shelves, 
the  general  litter  of  oddities  of  vari- 
ous sorts  strongly  resembling  an  old 
curiosity  shop,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
all,  the  eccentric  old  man,  who 
might  have  passed  for  a  Japanese 
wizard  rather  than  a  grave  nliysician. 
It  was  a  strangely  vivid  iffustration 
of  what  must  have  been  the  general 
appearance  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
learned  leeches  of  Britain  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers. 

I3efore  glancing  at  these,  however, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  a  few 
details  of  kindred  medicine-lore  in 
China,  on  which  subject  a  member 
of  the  French  Catholic  Mission 
writing  from  Mongolia  says:  "May 
Heaven  preserve  us  from  falling  ill 
here!  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
who  can  have  devised  remedies  so 
horrible  as  those  in  use  in  the 
Chinese  pharmacopoeia ;  such  as 
drugs  compounded  of  toads'  paws, 
wolves'  eyes,  vultures'  claws,  hu- 
mau'skin  and  fat,  and  other  medica- 
ments still  more  horrible,  of  which 
I  spare  you  the  recital.  Never  did 
witch's  den  contain  a  collection  of 
similar  horrors." 

Mr.  Mitford  has  told  us  how,  also 
at  Peking,  he  saw  a  Chinese  physi- 
cian prescribe  a  decoction   of  three 
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scorpions  for  a  child  struck  down 
witli  fever;  and  Mr.  Gill  in  his 
River  of  Golden  Sand  mentions 
having  met  a  number  of  coolies  laden 
with  red  deer's  horns,  some  of  them 
very  fine  twelve-tine  antlers.  They 
are  only  hunted  when  in  velvet,  and 
from  the  horns  in  this  state  a  medi- 
cine is  made,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  prized  in  the  Chinese 
pharmacopceia. 

With  regard  to  the  singular  vir- 
tr.es  supposed  to  attach  to  the  med- 
icinal use  of  tiger.  General  Robert 
Warden  tells  me  that  on  one  occa- 
sion when,  in  India,  he  was  ex- 
hibiting some  trophies  of  the  chase, 
some  Chinamen  who  were  pres- 
ent became  much  excited  at  the 
sight  of  an  unusually  line  tiger  skin. 
They  eagerly  inquired  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  the  place 
where  the  carcase  had  been  buried, 
because  from  the  bones  of  tigers  dug 
up  three  months  after  burial,  a  de- 
coction may  be  prepared  which  gives 
immense  muscular  power  to  the 
fortunate  man  who  swallows  it! 

Miss  Bird,  too,  has  recorded  some 
very  remarkable  details  on  the  ma- 
teria medica  of  China  and  Japan, 
When  in  a  remote  district  of  Japan, 
she  became  so  unwell  as  to  deem  it 
necessary  to  consult  a  native  doctor, 
of  whom  she  says: — 

"He  has  great  faith  in  ginseng  and  in 
rhinoceros  horn,  and  in  the  powdered  liver 
of  some  animal,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion, I  understood  to  be  a  tiger — all  speci- 
fics of  the  Chinese  school  of  medicines. 
Dr.  Nosoki  showed  me  a  small  box  of  uni- 
corn's horn,  which  lie  said  was  worth  more 
than  its  weigiit  in  gold.  Afterward,  in 
China,  I  heard  much  more  of  the  miracu- 
lous virtues  of  these  drugs,  and  in  Salan- 
gor,  in  the  Malav  peninsula,  I  saw  a  most 
amusing  scene  after  the  death  of  a  tiger. 
A  number  of  Chinese  tlew  upon  the  body, 
cut   out   the  liver,  eyes,  and   spleen,  and 


carefully  drained  every  drop  of  the  blood, 
fighting  for  the  possession  of  things  so 
precious,  while  those  who  were  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  secure  any  of  these  cut  out  the 
cartilage  from  the  joints.  The  center  of  a 
tiger's  eyeball  is  supposed  to  possess  nearly 
miraculous  virtues;  the  blood,  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  110°,  is  the  strongest  of  all 
tonics,  and  gives  strcr.gth  and  courage, 
and  the  powdered  liver  and  spleen  are  good 
for  many  disea.ses,  .  .  .  an(f  were  sold  at 
high  prices  to  Chinese  doctors.  A  little 
later,  in  Perak,  I  saw  rhinoceros  horns 
sold  at  a  high  price  for  the  Chinese  drug 
market,  and  was  told  that  a  single  horn 
with  a  particular  mark  on  it  was  worth 
fifty  dollars  for  sale  to  the  Chinese  doc- 
tors. ' ' 

One  of  the  said  rhinoceros  horns 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the 
most  valued  treasures  of  the  old 
druggist  of  Osaka.  This  horn  and 
that  of  the  unicorn  (which  seems 
generally  to  mean  the  narwhal 
Monodon  monoceros),  have  ever  been 
held  in  high  repute  throughout  the 
East  as  an  antidote  to  poison,  and 
cups  carved  from  these  horns  were 
used  as  a  safeguard  because  they 
possessed  the  propert}^  of  neutralizing 
poison,  or  at  least  of  revealing  its 
presence.  And  indeed  the  same 
virtue  Avas  attributed  to  it  by  the 
learned  leeches  of  Europe.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
doctors  of  medicine  in  Augsburg  met 
in  solemn  conclave  to  examine  a 
specimeit  of  unicorn's  horn,  which 
they  found  to  be  true  Monoceros, 
and  not  a  forgery;  the  proof  there- 
of being  that  they  administered  some 
of  it  to  a  dog  which  had  been  pois- 
oned with  arsenic,  and  which  recov- 
ered after  swallowing  the  antidote. 
They  further  administered  uux 
vomica  to  two  dogs,  and  to  one  they 
gave  twelve  grains  of  unicorn  horn, 
which  effectually  coujiteracted  the 
poison;  but  the  other  poor  dog  got 
none,  so  he  died.    Similar  statements 
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concfcriii'.g  tnis  antidote,  and  also 
concerning  the  value  of  elks'  and 
deers'  horns  powdered  as  a  cure  for 
epilepsy,  appear  in  varions  old  Eng- 
lish medical  works  of  the  highest 
authority. 

Very  remarkable  also  is  the  efficacy 
supposed  to  attach  to  antediluvian 
ivory,  more  especially  the  tusks  of 
the  mammoths,  which  have  been  so 
"vveix  preserved  in  Siberian  ice  that 
their  very  flesh  is  still  sometimes 
found  untainted.  There  they  have 
lain  iiermetically  sealed  for  many  a 
long  century,  and  now,  when  the 
rivers  from  time  to  time  wash  away 
fragments  of  the  great  ice-clitfs,  they 
reveal  the  strange  treasures  of  that 
wondrous  storehouse — sometimes  a 
huge  unwieldy  hippopotamus,  or  a 
rhinoceros,  or  it  may  be  a  great 
woolly  elephant  with  a  mane  like  a 
lion  and  curly  tusks;  and  the  hungry 
Siberian  bears  and  Avolves  tight  aud 
snarl  over  these  dainty  morsels, 
which  ai'e  still  as  fresh  as  though 
they  had  fallen  but  an  hour  ago. 
Here,  in  these  marvelous  ice-fields, 
lie  inexhaustible  stores  of  finest 
ivory,  and  this  it  is  which  the 
learned  professors  of  the  Celestial 
medical  hall  value  so  highly.  So 
these  precious  tusks  are  dragged 
forth  after  thousands  of  years  to  be 
ground  down  and  boiled  to  a  jelly 
for  the  cure  of  vulgar  Chinese  dis- 
eases of  the  nineteenth  century! 
Alas,  poor  mammoth! 

Another  medical  authority,  TJie 
ChineHe  Repository,  published  in 
Canton,  a.d.  1832,  states  that- the 
bones  of  dragons  are  found  on  banks 
of  rivers  and  in  caves  of  the  earth, 
places  where  the  dragon  died.  Those 
of  the  back  and  brain  are  highly 
prized,  being  variegated  with  differ- 
ent streaks  on  a  white  ground.     The 


best  are*  known  by  slipping  the 
tongue  lightly  over  them.  The  teeth 
are  of  little  firmness.  The  horns 
are  hard  and  ati'ong;  but  if  these  ai-e 
taken  from  damp  places,  or  by 
women,  they  are  Avorthless. 

Of  the  firm  belief  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  efficacy  of  medicines  com- 
pounded of  the  eyes  and  vitals  of 
the  hunian  body  we  have  had  too 
terrible  proof;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  one  cause  Avhich  led  to  the 
appalling  Tientsin  niassacre  in  ISTO 
was  the  widespread  rumor  that  the 
foreign  doctors  (wliose  skill  all  were 
forced  to  admit )  obtained  their 
medicines  by  kidnapping  and  m.ur- 
dering  Chinese  child len  and  tearing 
out' their  hearts  and  eyes.  As  this 
nice  prescription  is  actually  de- 
scribed in  their  own  books  as  a 
potent  medicine  the  story  obtained 
ready  credence,  and  we  all  remember 
the  result.  Moreover,  the  same 
accusation  has  repeatedly  been  spread 
on  other  occasions  of  poimlar  ex- 
citement against  foreign  teachers. 
T  am  not  certain  whether  the  Lamas 
of  Peking  have  there  iiitroduced  the 
fashion  of  administering  n^i-edicine 
from  a  drink ing-cup  fashioned  from 
the  upper  part  of  a  wise  man's  skull; 
but  such  medicine-cu]is  are  greatly 
esteemed  in  Thibet,  where  they  are 
mounted  in  gold,  silver,  or   copper. 

Sue]',  details  as  all  these  are  apt  to 
sound  to  us  strangely  unreal  as  we 
read  them  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
travelers'  tales,  with  reference  to 
far-away  lands;  but  it  certainly  is 
startling  when,  for  the  first  time,  we 
realize  how  exactly  descriptive  they 
are  of  the  medicine-lore  of  our  own 
ancestors — in  truth,  to  this  day  we 
may  find  among  ourselves  some  sur- 
vivals of  the  old  superstitions  still 
lingering  in  oajt-of4he-way  corners. 
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Tims  it  is  only  a  few  years  sinee  the 
skull  of  a  suicide  was  used  in  Caitli- 
iiess  as  a  driuking-enp  for  the  cure 
of  epilepsy.  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell 
kHows  of  a  case  in  which  the  body 
of  such  a  one  was  disinterred  in 
order  to  obtain  her  skull  for  this 
purpose.  It  was,  however,  accounted 
a  more  sure  specific  for  epilepsy  to 
reduce  part  of  the  skull  to  powder 
and  swallow  it.  Even  the  moss 
which  grew  on  sucli  skulls  was 
deemed  a  certain  cure  for  various 
diseases.  Nor  was  this  simply  a 
])opular  superstition.  In  the  official 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  a.d.  1678, 
the  skuU  of  a  man  who  has  died  a 
violent  death,  and  the  horn  of  a 
nnicorn,  appear  as  highly  approved 
medicines.  Again,  in  17M,  the 
same  Pharmacopoeia  mentions  uni- 
corn's horn,  human  fat,  and  human 
skulls,  dog's  dung,  toads,  vipers, 
and  worms,  among  the  really  valua- 
ble medical  stores.  The  Pharmaco- 
poeia was  revised  in  1743,  and  vari- 
ous ingredients  were  reiected,  but 
centipedes,  vipers,  and  lizards,  were 
retained. 

Of  ordinary  skulls,  multitudes  are 
known  to  have  been  exported  from 
Ireland  to  Germany  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  famous  ointment.  But 
as  regards  the  more  precious  skull  of 
the  sinner  who  has  died  by  his  own 
hand,  some  faith  in  its  efficacy  seems 
still  to  linger  in  various  parts  of 
Britain.  The  Rev.  T.  F.  Thisdton 
Dyer  quotes  an  instarice  of  it  in 
England  in  1858;  and  some  years 
later,  a  collier's  wife  applied  to  the 
sexton  at  Ruabon  in  tVales  for  a 
fragment  of  a  human  skull,  which 
she  purposed  grating  to  a  fine  powder, 
to  be  mixed  with  other  ingredients 
as  a  medicine  for  her  daughter^  who 


suffered  from  fits.  Scotland  lilce- 
wise  furnishes  a  recent  instance  of 
the  same  strange  faith;  which  iibout 
thirty  years  ago  happened  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  Sir  James  Him])- 
son,  in  the  parish  of  Nigg  in  Ross- 
shire,  where,  a  lad  having  been  at- 
tacked with  epilepsy,  which  his 
friends  vainly  sought  to  cure  by  the 
charm  of  mole's  blood  (the  blood  of 
a  live  mole  being  allowed  to  drip  on 
his  head),  they  actually  sent  a  mes- 
senger nearly  a  hundred  miles  to 
procure  a  bit  of  the  skull  of  a  suicide. 
This  treasure  was  scraped  to  dust 
and  mixed  with  a  cup  of  water, 
which  the  boy,  ignorant  of  its  con. 
tents,  was  made  to  drink!  An 
equally  odd  cure  for  consumption 
was,  not  long  ago,  fully  believed  in 
in  the  adjoining  county  of  Suther- 
land, where  the  patient  was  made  to 
drink  warm  blood  drawn  from  his 
own  arm.  An  instance  of  this  was 
related  to  Sir  James  Simpson  by  one 
of  the  parties  concerned.  D'r.  Mit- 
chell has  seen  several  epileptic  idiots 
who  had  been  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment.  Equally  precious  to  the 
leech  of  the  last  century  were  the 
ashes. of  aburiit  witch  collected  from 
her  funeral  pyre.  Such  wore  deemed 
a  certain  cure  for  gout  or  for  fever, 
and  eagerly  were  they  gathered  up 
and  treasured, 

We  find  that  just  as  the  Chinese 
doctor  sets  most  store  by  the  animals 
imported  from  foreign  lands,  so  did 
our  ancestors  chiefly  prize  a  prepara- 
tion of  long-deceased  Egyptians. 
Among  the  standard  medicines 
quoted  in  the  medical  books  of 
Nuremberg  of  two  hundred  years 
ago  are  "portions  of  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  man's  flesh,  brought  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Memphis,  where 
there  are    many   bodies    that    hav<j 
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been  buried  for  more  tlian  a  thous- 
and years,  called  3Iu7nia,  wbicli 
have  been  embalmed  with  costly 
salves  and  balsams,  and  smell  strong- 
ly of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  other  fra- 
grant things."  The  writer  further 
tells  liow,  "when  the  sailors  do  reach 
the  place  where  the  Mumia  are,  they 
fetch  them  out  secretly  by  night, 
then  carry  them  to  the  ship  and 
conceal  them,  that  they  may  not  be 
seized,  because  certainly  the  Egyp- 
tians would  not  suffer  their  removal. " 
Nevertheless  the  sailors  had  no  great 
liking  for  their  cargo,  believing  it 
to  be  connected  with  unholy  magic, 
and  that  ships  having  mummies  on 
board  would  assuredly  meet  with 
terrible  storms,  and  very  likely  be 
compelled  to  throw  them  as  an 
offering  to  the  angry  waves. 

The  learned  doctors  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  all  made  great 
use  of  this  eccentric  drug,  and  in 
the  seventeenth  century  grievous 
complaints  arose  of  its  adulteration. 
Mousienr  Pomet,  chief  apothecary 
to  the  French  king,  records  that  the 
king's  physician  went  to  Alexandria 
to  judge  for  himself  on  this  matter, 
and,  having  made  friends  with  a 
Jewish  dealer  in  mummies,  was 
admitted  to  his  storehouse,  where 
he  saw  piles  of  bodies.  He  asked 
what  kind  of  bodies  were  used,  and 
how  they  were  prepared.  The  Jew 
informed  him  that  "he  took  such 
bodies  as  he  could  get,  whether  they 
died  of  some  disease  or  of  some  con- 
tagion; he  embalmect  them  with 
the  sweepings  of  various  old  drugs, 
myrrh,  aloes,  pitch,  and  gums, 
wound  them  about  with  a  cere-cloth, 
and  then  dried  them  in  an  oven, 
after  which  he  sent  them  to  Europe, 
and  marveled  to  see  the  Christians 
were  lovers  of  such  filthiness."     But 


even  this  revelation  did  not  suffice 
to  put  miimmy  physic  out  of  fashion, 
and  we  know  that  Francis  the  First 
of  France  always  carried  with  him  a 
well-filled  medicine  chest,  of  which 
this  was   the    principal    ingredient. 

The  mummy  trade  was  supported 
by  various  classes  of  the  community, 
for  artists  declared  that  mummy 
powder  beaten  up  with  oil  gave 
richer  tones  of  brown  than  any  other 
substan»ce,  and  niodern  perfumers 
found  means  of  preparing  the  per- 
fumes and  spices  found  inside  the 
bodies,  so  as  to  make  them  exceed- 
ingly attractive  to  the  ladies.  Paper 
manufacturers  found  that  the  wrap- 
pings of  the  mummies  could  be 
converted  into  coarse  paper  for  the 
use  of  grocers,  and  the  cloth  and 
rags  were  sometimes  used  as  clotliing 
—  at  least  so  we  are  told  by  Abdal- 
latif,  a  traveler  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Avho  also  records  how  one  of 
his  friends  found  in  the  tombs  at 
Ghizeh  a  jar  carefully  sealed,  which 
he  opened  and  found  it  to  contain 
such  excellent  honey  that  he  could 
not  resist  eating  a  good  deal  of  it, 
and  was  only  checked  in  his  feast 
by  drawing  out  a  hair,  whereupon 
he  investigated  iuri..  "r,  and  found 
tlie  body  of  an  ancien''  Egyptian 
baby  in  good  condition,  anc  adorned 
with  jewels.  He  does  not  record 
how  he  enjoyed  that  meal  in  retro- 
spect. Imagine  dining  off  Ihe 
honeyed  essence  of  a  baby  Pharaoh. 

Ou]'  Saxon  ancestors  ap]iear  to 
have  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject  of  their  hair.  Though 
ignorant  of  macassar  oil,  they  dis- 
covered that  dead  bees  burnt  to 
ashes  and  seethed  in  oil  with  leaves 
of  willow  Avon  Id  stop  hair  from  fall- 
ing off;  but  should  the  hair  be  too 
thick,  then  must  a  swallow  be  burnt 
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to  ashes  under  a  tile,  and  the  ashes 
be  sprinkled  on  the  head.  But  in 
order  altogether  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  hair,  emmet's  eggs  rubbed 
on  the  place  are  found  an  effectual 
depilatory;  "never  will  any  hair 
come  there." 

Excellent  also  as  a  cure  for  deaf- 
ness is  the  juice  of  emmet's  eggs 
crushed,  or  else  the  gall  of  a  goat, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  boar's  gall, 
bull's  gall,  and  buck's  gall  mixed  in 
equal  parts  with  honey  and  dripped 
into  the  ear,  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  very  nasty  ingredients. 
But  if  earwigs  had  entered  in,  then 
the  sufferer  is  bidden  to  "take  the 
mickle  great  windlestraw  with  two 
edges,  which  waxeth  in  highways, 
chew  it  into  the  ear;  he.  the  earwig, 
will  soon  be  off."  Even  this  poor 
insect  was  turned  to  account.  One 
prescription  desires  that  "the  bow- 
els of  an  earwig  be  pounded  with 
the  smede  of  wheaten  meal  and  the 
netherward  part  (i.e.  root)  of  marclie, 
and  mingled  with  honey." 

For  a  hard  tumor  or  swelling, 
goat's  flesh  burnt  to  ashes  and 
smudged  on  with  water  is  found  to 
be  efficacious,  as  are  also  shavings 
off  the  horn  of  a  hart  to  disperse  ill 
humors  and  gatherings.  Wood 
ashes  seethed  in  resin,  or  goat's 
horn  burnt  and  mingled  with  water, 
or  its  dung  dried  and  grated  and 
mingled  with  lard,  were  all  good 
remedies  for  swellings.  For  ery- 
sipelas the  prescriptions  are  numer- 
ous=  A  plaster  of  earthworms,  or  of 
bullock's  dung  still  warm,  is  recom- 
mended; but  better  still,  "For  that 
ilk,  take  a  swallow's  nest,  break  it 
away  altogether,  and  burn  it,  with 
its  dung  and  all;  rub  it  to  dust, 
mingle  with  vinegar,  and  smear 
therewith.     For  pain  of  jowl,  burn 


a  swallow  to  dust,  and  mingle  him 
with  field  bee's  honey,  (live  the 
man  that  to  eat  frequently." 

To  the  value  of  every  portion  of 
a  fox  not  even  the  fairy  lore  of  Ja- 
pan can  bear  higher  testimony. 
The  man  who  has  disease  of  the 
joints  is  advised  to  take  a  living  fox, 
and  seethe  him  till  the  bones  alone 
be  left,  and  then  bathe  repeatedly 
in  this  foxy  essence.  "And  every 
year  he  shall  prepare  himself  this 
siipport,  and  let  him  add  oil  thereto, 
whenheseetheth  him.  Wonderfully 
it  heaieth !"  For  sore  of  ears  and  dim- 
ness of  eyes  a  fox's  gall  mingled  with 
oil  or  with  honey  is  recoinnjonded, 
and  "the  fat  of  the  fox's  loin  melted 
and  dropped  in  the  ear  also  bring- 
eth  health.  For  oppressive,  hard- 
drawn  breathing,  a  fox's  lung  sodden 
and  put  into  sweetened  wine  and 
administered,  wonderfully  heaieth." 
A  salve  of  fox's  grease  mingled  with 
tar  would  heal  all  manner  of  sores 
while  his  liver  worked  cures  quite  as 
notable  as  those  recorded  in  .Japan. 
Shoes  lined  with  vixen  hide  were 
recommended  to  those  who  suffered 
from  foot  addle,  i.e.,  gout. 

Next  in  value  to  the  fox  ranks  the 
hare,  whose  brain  drunk  in  wine 
"wonderfully  amendeth"  an  indo- 
lent tendency  to  over-sleep.  Its 
lung,  bound  on  the  sore,  heaieth  both 
eyes  and  feet.  The  hare's  gall 
mingled  with  honey  brighteneth  the 
eyes.  The  lung  and  liver  mingled 
with  myrrh  and  boiled  in  vinegar 
cures  giddiness.  The  sinews  sv/al- 
lowed  raw  are  an  antidote  against 
bite  of  spiders;  and  the  rennet  ad- 
ministered in  wine,  against  that  of 
serpents.  The  heart  mingled  with 
dust  of  frankincense  heals*  various 
forms  of  disease,  while  baldness  is 
averted  by  smearing  the   head  with 
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oil  in  Avhicli  Iiiive  been  seethed  jDor- 
tions  of  this  poor  little  animal. 
"Then  the  hair  holdeth  on,  and  the 
salve  compels  that  it  shall  grow." 
If  the  gnms  of  a  child  be  frequently- 
rubbed  with  a-  hare's  brain  sodden, 
then  shall  its  teetli  wax  without  sore. 
The  milk  of  a  she-wolf  was  held 
equally  efficacious^  but  more  difficult 
to  obtain. 

Next  in  oi'der  of  merit  conies  the 
he-goat,  whose  liver  pounded  with 
vinegar  is  found  valuable  as  a  styp- 
tic, as  is  also  his  blood  dried  aud 
reduced  to  dust,  goat's  gall  is  a  cos- 
metic which  will  remove  all  unsightly 
spots  and  specks  fi'om  off  the  face; 
mingled  with  apple-juice  it  heals 
diseases  of  the  ear,  or  with  oil  is  a 
remedy  for  toothache.  If  a  child  be 
epileptic,  "draw  the  brain  of  a 
mountain  goat  through  a  golden 
ring;  give  it  to  the  'child  to  swallow 
before  it  tastes  milk;  it  will  be 
healed."  "To  get  sleep,  a  goat's 
horn  laid  under  the  head  turneth 
waking  into  sleep."  A  goat's  horn 
roasted  and  pounded  with  acid  re- 
duces the  inflammation  of  erysipelas. 
Goat's  grease  and  blood  mingled 
with  barley  meal  forms  a  soothing 
poultice,  while  pills  of  goat's  grease 
and  a  draught  of  its  blood  are  rec- 
ommended for  dropsy.  The  brain, 
lung,  and  liver"  of  the  boar  are 
largely  prescribed,  while  for  nausea 
"boar's  suet  boiled  down,  and  with 
boar's  foam  added  thereto,  is  so  sure 
a  remedy  that  the  patient  will  won- 
der, and  will  ween  that  it  be  some 
other  leechdom  that  he  drank."  A 
pleasant  cure  for  sleeplessness  is  to 
lay  a  wolf's  head  under  the  pillow! 
while  wolf's  flesh  well  seasoned 
counteracts  devil-sickness  and  an  ill 
sight.  A  draught  of  wolf's  milk 
mingled     with     wine     and    honey 


was  a  jootent  remedy  for  women  in 
dire  suffering  ;  while  au  ointment 
made  from  the  right  eye  of  a  wolf 
was  the  best  prescription  the  Saxon 
oculist  could  commanu.  The  head- 
bone  or  skull  of  a  wolf,  when  burnt 
thoroughly  aud  finely  pounded, 
would  heal  racking  pain  in  the 
joints,  and  the  ashes  of  a  swine's  jaw 
are  to  be  laid  on  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog. 

Truly  valuable  was  lion's  suet,  of 
which  it  is  stated  "it  relieveth  every 
sore.''  Elephant  bone  or  ivory, 
pounded  with  honey,  is  an  infallible 
cosmetic,  removing  all  blemishes 
from  the  face.  "For  the  kingly 
disease,  jaundice,  the  head  of  a  mad 
dog,  pounded  and  mingled  for  a 
drink  Avith  wine,  healeth.  For  can- 
cer, the  head  of  a  mad  dog,  burnt 
to  ashes  and  spread  on  the  sore, 
healeth  the  cancer  wounds;  while 
for  laceration  by  a  mad  dog,  a 
hound's  head  burnt  to  ashes  and 
thereon  applied,  casteth  out  all  the 
venom  and  the  foulness,  and  healeth 
the  maddening  bites."  "For  pam 
of  teeth,  burn  to  ashes  the  tusks  of 
a  hound;  sprinkle  the  dust  in  wine, 
and  let  the  man  drink.  The  teeth 
shall  be  v.'hole."  Another  effectual 
remedy  for  cancer  is  to  burn  a  fresh 
hound's  head  to  ashes,  and  apply  to 
the  wound.  Failing  relief,  human 
excrement,  dried  and  reduced  to 
dust,  may  be  tried.  "If  with  this 
thou  art  not  able  to  cure  him,  thou 
mayest  never  do  it  by  any  means!" 

The  foregoing  "leechdcms"  are 
fair  samples  of  the  voluminous  phar- 
macopoeia of  Britain  in  the  tenth 
century.  But  to  us,  who  pride  our- 
selves on  the  medical  skill  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  truly  marvelous 
to  find  that  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  should  show  so 
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Httle,  if  any,  advance  on  the  ignor- 
ance which  prevailed  at  the  date  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Here  is  a 
rare  old  volume  which  was  printed 
in  the  Cowy-ate  of  Edinburgh  in 
1712.  It  is  ""A  Collection  of  useful 
Eemedies  for  most  Distempers.  .  .  . 
Collected  by  John  Moncrief,  the 
laird  of  Tip]^7ermalluch,  a  person  of 
extraordinary  skill  and  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  physick,  and  who  per- 
formed many  stu})endous  cures  by 
these  simple  ren:iedies."  His  vol- 
ume contains  innumerable  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  divers  herbs, 
and  also  a  multitude  of  prescriptions 
of  animal  substances  so  inexpressibly 
loathsome  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
marvel  how  any  one  could  be  found 
either  to  prepare  them,  or  to  submit  to 
tlieir  application.  Salts  of  ammonia 
in  the  crudest  form  were  a  favorite 
remedy  for  external  or  internal  use. 
By  far  the  least  objectionable  com- 
jDounds  were  those  prepared  from 
carbonized  animals  in  the  Ja2janese 
or  early  Saxon  manner.  Thus  "for 
a  dangerous  sqninance  or  quinsy" 
Tippermalluch  bids   his   disciples — 

"Take  old  Swallows,  and  burn  them  in  a 
pot,  take  the  powder  thereof  and  mix  it 
with  Honey  and  anoint  the  Throat  there 
with.  A  plaister  of  a  Swallow's  Nest  dis- 
solves humours  of  the  Gorge  and  Chouks. 
Ashes  of  worms  applyed  with  lioney  draws 
out  little  broken  bones.  For  falling  of  the 
hair — Make  a  Lee  of  the  Ashes  of  Cow's 
Dung;  wherewith  wash  the  Head.  The 
burnt  Ashes  of  little  Froggs  applyed  cures 
the  falling  of  the  hair,  csilled  Alopecia. 
Tlie  b!irnt  Ashes  of  Goat's  Dung  inixt 
with  Oyl,  anointed,  multiplys  the  Hair. 
The  Ashes  of  a  Goat's  Hoof  mixed  with 
Pitch  healeth  the  Alopecia,  'f  he  Ashes  of 
Bees  mixt  with  Oyl,  or  the  ashes  of  South- 
ernwood mixt  with  old  Oyl,  causeih  hair 
to  grow.  A  Lee  of  the  Ashes  of  Ivie  tree- 
Bark  causeth  hair  grow  yellow.  The  Blood 
of  ii  shell  Crab  anointed,  breeds  much  hair. 
Bui  the  Blood  of  a  Bat,  or  a  little  Frog. 


the  powder  of  a  Swan's  Bones,  or  the  ^lilk 
of  a  Bitch  hinders  the  growing  of  the  hair. 
The  bark  of  the  Sallow  Tree  dissolved  m 
Oyl  makelh  the  hair  black.  The  decoction 
of  the  flowers  of  broom  dye  it  3X'!low.  To 
make  Curl'd  hair  —  Ashphodelc  roots 
rubbed  on  ll\e  head,  the  same  being  first 
raz'd,  i.e.,  shaven. 

"For  the  cure  of  the  disease  called  Le- 
thargic burn  the  whole  skin  of  a  Hare, 
with  the  ears  audnai;s,  and  give  the  patient 
the  powder  thereof  warm.  "The  smoak  of 
Kid's  leather  burnt,  holdcn  to  the  Nose, 
awakens  them  powerfully.  Ashes  of  Harts- 
horn burnt,  mixt  witirthe  Oyl  of  Hoses 
and  anointed  on  the  forehead  and  temples, 
causeth  a  pleasant  sleep.  For  Cancer,  the 
Ashes  of  a  Dog's  head,  or  burnt  human 
dung.  The  Ancle-bones  of  a  Swine  or  the 
hoofs  of  a  Cow,  burnt  and  drunk,  cures  the 
Colick.  Hare's  blood  fryed,  taken.  Boasted 
Hare's  flesh  eaten,  the  Ashes  of  a  Hare, 
burnt  whole.  Ashes  of  burnt  willow,  or 
Ashes  of  the  bark  of  the  Elm  tree  cureth 
burning  or  scalding.  Powder  of  the  burnt 
hairs  of  a  hare  cures  St.  Authonies  Fire, 
i.e..  Erysipelas. 

"Here  are  valuable  styptics  to  stanch 
bleeding  of  the  Nose.  Make  a  ixiwder  of 
the  blood  of  the  Patient  after  it  is  burnt, 
and  blow  it  up  in  the  Nose.  It  powerfully 
stays  the  bleeding.  Snnils  with  the  shells 
bruised,  put  in.  Juice  of  Swine's  dung, 
put  in.  Hold  before  your  eyes  the  herb 
sheepherd's  scrip,  or  Yerviin,oV  Knot-grass. 
These  herbs  have  that  propertie,  by  look- 
ing on  them,  to  stanch  blood.  Ashes  of  a 
Frog  well  burnt  in  a  Pot,  gleweth  Veins 
and  Arteries  and  cures  Burning.  Ashes  of 
Ren's  feathers  burnt,  or  ashes  of  Nettles 
snuffed  up.  The  blood  of  a  Partridge,  of 
an  Ozell,  of  a  Dove,  applyed.  stayeth  the 
flowing  of  the  blood  most  healthfully.  The 
blood  of  a  Cow  put  in  the  wound.  Cause 
the  patient  to  ly  on  his  back  all  naked, 
and  drop  on  his  Face  Water  and  Vinegar. 
This  is  a  most  sure  Cure.  Steep  a  Hare's 
hair  in  Water  and  Vinegar,  put  it  in  the 
Nose  and  it  will  produce  a  marvellous 
effect.  Or  take  a  Toad,  dry  it  very  well 
before  the  Sun,  put  it  in  a  Liniien  cloath 
and  hang  it  with  a  string  about  the  party 
that  bleedeth.  Let  it  touch  tlie  breast  of; 
the  Left  side  near  the  Heart.  Spiders  pul- 
verised and  snuffed  stops  blood. " 

I  think  the  Japanese    gentleman 
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who  was  so  ranch  annoyed  at  my 
having  obtained  a  glimpse  of  "the 
foolishness"  of  old  Japanese  medi- 
cine, might  have  wondered  a  good 
deal  hud  he  got  hold  of  some  English 
prescriptions  of  the  last  century  I 

From  an  abnost  endless  catalogue 
of  healing  spells  which  are  to  this 
day  practiced  by  the  peasantry  of 
various  districts  in  England  and 
Scotland,  I  will  quote  a  few  which 
are  considered  certain  remedies. 
The  Northumbrian  cure  for  warts  is 
to  take  a  large  black  snail,  rub  the 
wart  well  with  it,  and  then  impale 
the  poor  snail  on  a  thorn  hedge.  As 
the  poor  creature  wastes  away,  the 
warts  will  surely  disappear.  Tn  the 
West  of  England  eel's  blood  serves 
the  same  purpose.  For  goitre  or 
wen  a  far  more  horrible  charm  must 
be  tried.  The  hand  of  a  dead  child 
must  be  rubbed  nine  times  across 
the  lump,  or,  still  better,  the  hand 
of  a  suicide.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  a  poor  woman  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hartlepool,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  a  "wise  woman," 
went  alone  by  night  to  an  outhouse 
where  lay  the  corpse  of  a  suicide 
awaiting  the  coroner's  inquest.  She 
lay  all  night  with  the  hand  of  the 
corpse  resting  on  her  wen;  but  the 
mental  shock  of  that  night  of  horror 
was  such,  that  she  shortly  afterward 
died. 

A  peculiar  class  of  remedy  is  that 
of  nuiking  offerings  of  hair  as  a  cure 
for  wliooping-cough.  Tn  Sunder- 
land, the  ci'own  of  the  head  is  shaved 
and  the  hair  hung  upon  a  bush  or 
tree,  in  full  faith  that  as  the  birds 
carry  away  th(i  hair,  so  will  the 
cough  vanish.  In  Lincolnshire,  a 
girl  suffering  from  ague  cuts  a  lock 
of  her  hair,  and  binds  it  round 
an  aspen  tree,  praying  it  to  shake  in 


her  stead.  In  Eoss-shire,  wdiere  liv- 
ing cocks  are  still  occasionally  buried 
as  a  sacrificial  remedy  for  epilepsy, 
some  of  the  hair  of  the  patient  is 
generally  added  to  the  offering. 
And  at  least  one  holy  well  in  Ireland 
(that  of  Tubber  Quan  near  Carrick- 
on-Suir)  requires  an  offering  of  hair 
from  all  Christian  pilgrims,  who 
come  here  on  the  last  three  Sundays 
in  June  to  worship  St.  Quan;  part 
of  the  ceremonial  required  is  that 
they  should  go  thrice  round  a  neigh- 
boring tree  on  their  bare  knees,  and 
then  each  must  cut  off  a  lock  of  his 
hair,  and  tie  it  to  branch,  as  a  charm 
against  headache.  The  tree,  thus 
fringed  with  human  hair  of  all 
cokirs,  some  newly  cut,  some  sun- 
bleached,  is  a  curious  sight,  and  an 
object  of  deep  veneration.  Hideous 
is  the  remedy  for  toothache  prac- 
ticed at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire, 
where  a  tooth  must  be  bitten  from  a 
skull  in  the  churchyard,  and  kept 
always  in  the  pocket. 

Spiders  are  largely  concerned  in 
the  cure  of  ague.  In  Ireland  the 
sufferer  is  advised  to  swallow  a  liv- 
ing spider.  In  Somerset  and  neigh- 
boring counties,  he  is  to  shut  a  large 
black  spider  in  a  box  and  leave  it  to 
perish,  while  in  Flanders  he  is  to 
imprison  one  in  an  empty  walnut 
shell  and  wear  it  round  his  neck. 
Even  in  sturdy  New  England  a 
lingering  faith  in  the  superstitions 
of  the  old  mother  country  leads  to 
the  manufacture  of  pills  of  spider's 
web  as  a  cure  for  ague,  and  Long- 
fellow tells  of  a  popular  cure  for 
fever — 

"By  wearing  a  spider  hung  round  one's 
ueck  in  a  nutshell." 

This  was  the  approved  remedy  of 
our  British  ancestors  for   fever  and 
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ague;  and  I  am  told  that  in  Sussex 
the  prescription  of  a  live  spider 
rolled  up  in  butter  is  still  considered 
good  in  cases  of  obstinate  jaundice. 

In  Devonshire  the  approved  treat- 
ment for  scrofula  at  the  present  day 
is  to  dry  the  hind  leg  of  a  toad  and 
wear  it  round  the  neck  in  a  silken 
bag,  or  else  they  cut  off  that  part  of 
the  living  reptile  which  answers  to 
the  part  affected  by  scrofula,  and, 
having  wrapped  the  fragment  in 
parchment,  tie  it  round  the  neck  of 
the  sufferer.  In  cases  of  rheumatism 
a  "wise  man"  of  Devonshire  will 
burn  a  toad  to  ashes,  and  tie  the 
dust  in  a  bit  of  silk  to  be  worn  round 
the  throat.  So  recently  as  IS'Z'Z  one 
of  these  quacks  traveled  through 
England  "in  his  own  gig."  Each 
patient  who  consulted  him  was  re- 
quired to  bring  him  a  fee  of  seven 
shillings  and  a  live  toad.  He  pock- 
eted the  shillings  and  cut  the  hiiul 
legiB  off  the  luckless  toads,  placing 
them  in  small  bags  which  he  solemnly 
hung  round  the  neck  of  the  sufferer, 
who  was  required  to  wear  this  un- 
fragrant  appendage  till  the  leg  was 
quite  decayed  I  Poor  toads  are  still 
made  to  do  service  in  divers  manners 
in  Coi'nwall  and  JSTorthami^ton  for 
the  cure  of  nose-bleeding  and  qiiinsy; 
while  "toad  powder,"  or  even  a  live 
toad  or  spider  shut  up  in  a  box,  is 
still  in  some  places  accounted  as 
useful  a  charm  against  contagion  as 
it'  was  in  the  days  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby.  The  medicine  knoAvn  to 
our  ancestors  as  Pulvis  u'Etltiopicus 
(a  valuable  remedy  both  for  external 
and  internal  use  in  the  treatment  of 
small-pox  and  dropsy)  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  powdered  toad. 

Frogs  are  well-nigh  as  valuable  as 
toads  to  the  sick  poor,  who  are  rarely 
lacking  in  the  primary  necessity  of 


faith  in  the  means  adopted.  Thus 
frog's  spawn  placed  in  a  stone  jar 
and  buried  for  three  months  till  it 
turns  to  water  has  been  found  won- 
derfully efficacious  in  Donegal  when 
well  rubbed  into  a  rheumatic  limb. 
How  much  of  the  credit  was  due  to 
the  rubbing  is  not  recorded.  In 
Aberdeenshire  a  cure  recommended 
for  sore  eyes  is  to  lick  the  eyes  of  a 
live  frog.  The  man  who  has  thus 
been  healed  has  henceforth  the  power 
of  curing  all  sore  eyes  by  merely 
licking  them!  In  like  manner  it  is 
said  in  Ireland  tnat  the  ton.gue  that 
which  has  licked  a  lizard  all  over 
will  be  forever  endued  with  a  mar- 
velous power  of  healing  whatever 
sore  or  pain  it  touches. 

Another  Irish  remedy  is  to  apply 
the  tongue  of  a  fox  to  draw  a 
troublesome  thorn  from  the  foot; 
the  tooth  of  a  living  fox  to  be  worn 
as  an  amulet  is  also  deemed  valuable 
as  a  cure  for  an  inflamed  leg.  The 
primary  difficulty  is  to  catch  the 
fox  and  extract  his  tooth!  With 
respect  to  deep-seated  thorns,  the 
application  of  a  cast-off  snake  skin 
is  efficacious,  not  to  attract  the  thorn 
toward  itself,  but  to  expel  it  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hand  or  foot. 
But  once  we  touch  on  the  virtues  of 
the  mystic  snake,  we  find  its  reputa- 
tion just  as  great  in  Britain's  medi- 
cine folk-lore  as  in  Japan,  where  the 
great  snake-skins  held  so  conspicu- 
ous a  place  in  the  druggist's  shop, 
or  in  China,  where  the  skin  of  a 
white  spotted  snake  is  valued  as  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  for  palsy, 
leprosy,  and  rheumatism. 

The  oft-quoted  remedy,  "A  hair  of 
the  dog  that  bit  you,"  appears  in 
many  forms.  In  Devonshire,  any 
person  bitten  by  a  viper  is  advised 
at  once  to  kill  the  creature  and  rub 
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tlie  wound  with  its  fat.  I  am  told 
that  this  practice  has  survived  in 
some  of  the  northern  states  of 
America,  where  the  flesh  of  a  rattle- 
;  snake  is  accounted  the  best  cure  for 
.  its  own  bite. 

In  Bkclc's  very  interesting  voUime 
on  Folk  Medicine,  he  mentions  tliat 
the  belief  in  the  power  of  snake-skin 
as  a  cure  for  rheumatism  still  exists 
among  the  sturdy  New-Englanders, 
some  of   wlioni  are    not    above   the 
v/eakness  of  wearing    a    snake-skin 
round   the  neck,  or   keeping  a    pet 
snake   as    a    charm.     The    use    by 
American  Indians  of  rattlesnake  oil 
for  the  same  malady  seems  not  de- 
void  of  reason;  but   the  New-Eng- 
land faith  in  suake-skin  is  jirobably 
a  direct  heritage  from  Britain,  where 
.Mr.  Black' tells  of  an  old   man  who 
msed  to  sit  on  the  steps   of   King's 
-College  Chapel   at   Cambridge,  and 
earn  his  living    by    exhibiting    the 
common  English  snake,  and  selling 
the  slo'ughs   of  snakes  to  be  bound 
round   the  forehead  and  temples  of 
persons  suffering  from  headache.    In 
Durham,  an  eel's  skin    worn    as    a 
garter  round  the  naked   leg  is  con- 
sidered a  preventive  of  cramp,  while 
in  Northumberland  it    is   esteemed 
the  best  bandage  for  a  sprained  limb. 
So  too,  in  Sussex,  the  approved  cure 
for  a  swollen  neck  is  to  draw  a  snake 
nine  times  across  the  throat  of   the 
sufferer,  after   which  operation  the 
snake  is  killed,  and  its  skin  is  sewed 
in   a  piece  of  silk   and  woni   roitnd 
the  patient's  neck.     Sometimes  the 
snake  is  put    in  a  bottle,  which    is 
tightly  corked   and    buried    in   the 
ground,  and  it  is  expected   that,  as 
the  victim  decays,  the  swelling  will 
subside. 

The   quaint  little    drug  store    at 
Osaka  has  led  me  into -a  long  talk; 


but  the  subject  is  a  large  one,  and 
the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  selecting 
a  few  examples  from  the  mass  of 
material  before  me.  I  am  sure  that 
should  these  ]iages  ever  meet  the  eye 
of  my  Japanese  friend,  he  will  ac- 
knowledge that  my  interest  in  the 
medicine  lore  of  his  ancestors  Avas 
certainly  justifiable.  — C.  F.  GoKDOif 
CuMMiNGS,  in  21ie.Xineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 


CURRENT  THOUGHT. 

New  Facts  a:bout  Generai,  Mg- 
Olellan. — In  tlie  London  Academy,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Doyle  undertakes  to  pass  judgmeut 
upon  Gfjj.  Long's  memoirs  of  Rohert  E. 
Lte,  and  the  book  entitled  McCleilnn's  Own 
Story,  whieli,  Jlr.  Doyle  says,  "is  made 
up  of  Gen.  McClellan's  letters  and  dis- 
patches, so  struui::  together  with  connect- 
ing links  of  narrative  as  to  make  up  a 
history  of  his  own  command  of  the  North- 
ern aimies."  Mr.  Doyle  tells  us  in  the 
most  matter  of  fact  way,  that — 

"By  some  McClellan  was  admired  or  . 
described  as  the  'Ycung  Napoleon;'  the 
man  whose  military  career  was  to  he  a 
stepping-stone  to  despotism.  "With  others 
— and  this  view  has  probably  of  late  days 
found  more  favor — he  was  a  spiritless 
pedant,  drilling,  organizing,  combining, 
fashioning  a  machine  which  he  had  not 
the  daring  or  energy  to  wield.  That 
view,  indeed,  in  its  extreme  form,  could 
never  have  been  accepted  by  any  one  who 
had  studied  the  history  of  the  war  with 
care.  The  campaign  of  Frederick.sburg 
— a  campaign  ■whose  main  outlines  are 
vigorously    described    in    this    volume — 

would  refute  that It  is  plain 

from  McClellan's  letters  that  he  was  a 
man  witlr  a  very  great  appetite  for  j^iopu- 
larity-^an  appetite  which  a  man  of  less 
direct  and  ingenvious  temper  would  proba- 
bly have  concealed  more  effectually.  But 
whatever  suspicions  that  may  have  occa- 
sioned, it  will  be  no  very  ea.sy  task  to  ex- 
cuse the  policy  which  utterly  frustrated 
McClellan's  work  at  a  time  when  he  had 
obtained,  at  a  trifling  cost,  the  very  position 
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to  which,  two  years  later.  Grant  struggled 
through  all  ti  e  caruage  of  the  Wilderness." 
Now,  as  to  "the  campaign  of  Fredericks- 
burg"— wliether  well  described  iu  jfcClel- 
1(1  lis  Own  <Sto?7/or  Jiot — General  McClellan 
had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  had  Julius 
Ctesar;  and  as  to  tlie  "position  to  which 
Grant  struggled  tlirough  all  the  carnage 
of  the  Yv'ikferness,"  and  which  McClellan, 
"two  years  before,  had  obtained  at  a  very 
trifl'ng  cost, "neither  General  McClellan  nor 
any  force  under  his  command  was  ever  any- 
■wliere  near  it;  and  while  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  knew  no 
more  about  it  than  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle  does. 
Mr.  Doyle  opines  that  "the  dilTerent  posi- 
tions which  the  names  of  McClellan  and 
Grant  occr.py  in  hi.story  are  not  vyholly 
due  to  any  real  difference  between  the  two 
men."  Yet  in  the  very  same  paragraph 
he  tells  his  British  readers  that  "through 
McClellau's  letters  runs  a  certain  vein  of 
rcstlesfl  egotism,  and,  at  times,  of  petn- 
lance.  The  contemporaries  of  such  a  man 
may  have  regarded  his  sobriety  and  bal- 
ance of  judgment  with  some  suspicion." 
While  as  to  Grant,  Mr.  Doyle  tells  us  that, 
"either  Grant's  AntobiograpJn/ is  a  strange- 
ly misleading  book,  or  there  never  was  a 
human  mind  more  free  from  self-deceit; 
never  a  man  whose  judgments  were  less 
swayed  by  his  wishes  or  his  sympathies. 
There  is  manifest,  too,  in  him  what  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  McClellan — that  touch 
of  humor  which  carries  with  it  a  true 
sense  of  proportion,  which  is  seldom  found 
apart  from  a  sound  judgment  of  men." 
Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle  most  probably  knows 
that  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  one  and  the  same  person;  but  he  has 
yet,  to  learn  that  General  McClellan,  Gen- 
eral Buruside,  and  Gen,eral  Hooker  were 
altogether  distinct  individuals. 

England  and  Russia. — Sir  Charles 
Wentworth  Dilks  is  certainly  a  pluckj^ 
personage.  Few  men  who  had  gone 
through  an  ordeal  so  scandalous  as  he  has 
lately  experienced,  but  wordd  have  failed 
to  slink  away  from  public  notice.  Not  so 
Sir  Charles.  For  the  last  six  months  he 
has  been  furnishing  to  the  Fortnightly 
RevieiD  a  series  of  articles  on  "The  Present 
Position  of  European  Politics."  In  tlie 
latest  of  these  papers  he  says: — 

"As  to  Russia,  I  liave  suggested  reasons 
tor  thinking  that  although  one  day  the 


fight  betw^een  the  elephant  and  the  whale 
will  probably  take  place,  single-handed 
war  between  England  and  Russia  is  un- 
likely at  the  present  moment,  chielly  be- 
cause the  Russians  have  powp.rful  miiitaiy 
rciisons  in  the  condition  of  their  Asiatic 
railroads  for  wishing  to  jiostpoue  it.  We 
have  .seen  how  the  whole  fabric  of  out 
policy  of  1878  has  collapsed,  and  how  nec- 
essary it  is  that  England  should  make  up 
her  ndnd  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  her 
interest  in  the  future  of  Constantinople. 
We  have  seen  how  the  old  doctrine  of 
British  concern  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  has  been  thrown  over  by 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  other  pow- 
erful poliiicians,  and  how  numerous  are 
the  causes  of  .difficulty  between  this  coun- 
try and  Russia  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
or  with  the  possession  of  Conslantinople. 
We  have  noticed  the  recent  reiuidiation 
of  solemn  promises  by  Russia  with  regard 
to  Batoum,  and  the  exasperation  of  Eng- 
lish feeling  by  Russia's  bad  faith  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  by  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  Afglian  frontier  question.  We  have 
seen  how  immense  are  the  resources  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  how,  in  spite  of 
what  is  said  of  her  finances,  she  comes 
next  to  England  in  power  of  endurance 
for  a  long  war;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  led  me 
to  suggest  that  Russia  would  be  unable 
effectively  to  attack  England  in  her  Asiatic 
empire  for  some  years  to  come." 

The  American  Farmek  of  tiie  Last 
Generation. — Prof.  Lewis  M'Loutii,  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has 
written  an  essay  on  "Our  Indebtednes'3 
to  Inventors  and  Mechanics,"  which  is 
printed  in  the  Report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
]\Iichigan  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  this  essay: — 

"The  farmer  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
had  bought  liis  land — a  forty  or  an  eiglity, 
or,  it  may  be,  a  quarter  section — of  gov- 
ernment at  ten  shillings  per  acre.  It  was 
mostly  luavily  timbered.  Manfully  he 
must  swing  the  ax,  and  'log'  and  burn  to 
clear  a  few  acres.  The.se  acres  he  plowed 
with  a  clumsy  cast-iron  —  sonietimes  a 
wooden  plow — liarrowed  it  with  an  old- 
fashioned  'letter  A  drag'  with  iron  or 
wooden  teeth  and  a  log  tic'd  acro.ss  it.  His 
team  was  oxen.  He  sowed  his  grain, 
'broadcast,'  by  hand,  or  if  he  was  an  Eng- 
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lisliman  'dibbled'  it  in  with  sticks.  He 
planted  liis  corn  ])y  baud,  cultivated  it 
with  a  shovel  plow  and  a  pony,  and  with 
a  hoe,  and  when  it  was  ripe  what  he 
needed  for  meal  he  shelled  across  the  edge 
of  a  shovel  blade,  and  fed  the  rest  on  the 
c  b  to  his  ^ock  and  his  hogs.  He  cut  his 
grass  Willi  a  hand  scythe — one  acre  being 
a  good  day's  work,  raked  it  with  a  liand 
rake,  intched  it  by  hand  with  a  two-tined 
fork,  and  perhaps  carried  it  on  poles  to  the 
barn  or  stack.  He  harvested  his  wheat 
and  iye  witii  a  sickle,  or  more  generally 
with  Ji  'turkey  wing'  grain  cradle,  and 
spent  many  a  winter's  day  thresliing  it 
with  a  flail,  and  fanned  it  with  the  winds 
of  ]Marcli.  Threshing  machines  without 
separators  were  coming  into  use,  and  some 
farmers  liad  fanning  mills.  Tlieu  lie  must 
draw  his  wheat  with  an  ox  team  on  a 
clumsy,  squeaking  home-made  wagon  or 
cart  over  a  corduroy  road  from  10  to  40 
miles  to  market  or  to  mill. 

"He  has  a  log  house  and  a  frame  barn. 
He  pitclies  liis  hay  twice  a  year  and  fod- 
ders his  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  ground, 
and  the  only  shelter  they  have  is  the 
bushes  or  tlie  sunny  side  of  the  barn.  If 
his  hay  is  sliort  or  the  winter  long,  he  fells 
tiees  that  his  cattle  may  browse  upon  the 
young  branches.  His  pigs  wallow  and 
squeal  in  a  rail  pen  partly  shingled  with 
buckwheat  straw.  His  hoes,  forks,  and 
shovels,  his  clevises,  chains  and  axes  are 
made  or  mended  by  the  neighborhood 
blacksmith,  who  also  irons  his  wagon  and 
in  winter  shoes  his  oxen.  His  own  feet 
and  his  wife's  are  shod  in  the  brogans 
made  by  the  cobbler,  who  sometimes 
traveled  from  house  to  house;  the  feet  of 
his  children  were  bare.  His  house  of  logs 
is  floored  with  split  puncheons  or  with 
rough  oak  boards,  and  is  sliingled  with 
shakes.  The  single  door,  battened  and 
cleated  and  painted  brick-red  outside, 
swings  on  wooden  hinges,  fastens  with  a 
wooden  latch  that  has  a  leather  string 
hanging  hospitably  on  the  outside,  and 
there  is  a  square  hole  in  the  corner  of  it 
for  the  convenience  of  the  house-cat.  The 
two  windows  give  light  through  twelve 


panes  of  7x9  glass.  The  single  room  below 
is  kitchen,  dining-room,  parlor,  and  bed- 
chamber at  once,  or  by  turns.  The  huge 
chimney  at  one  end  of  the  house,  that 
serves  for  warmth,  for  cooking,  and  for 
light  in  the  evening,  is  made  of  sticks, 
stones  and  mud.  The  cracks  between  the 
logs  are  cliinked  witli  split  sticks  and 
plastered  with  clay.  His  clock  is  a  noon- 
mark  on  the  floor,  the  .setting  sun,  and  the 
crowing  of  the  cock.  His  children  at  dark 
climb  to  bed  up  a  ladder  that  leads  to  the 
loose  rough  boards  constituting  the  cham- 
ber floor,  and  here  they  sleep  or  listen  to 
the  ram,  or  watch  the  stars  that  twinkle 
through  the  holes  in  the  shake  roof,  while 
kindlj'  nature  on  winter  niglits  carpets  the 
floor  and  covers  their  bed  with  a  beauti- 
ful white  counterpane  of  snow. 

"His  wife  cooks  all  their  f(  od  in  the  great 
fire-place,  l)oiHug  the  vegetables  in  a  pot 
that  hangs  from  a  wooden  crane,  frying 
or  roasting  meat  in  a  'spider'  standing 
among  the  glowing  coals,  and  baking  the 
bread  in  a  'Dutch  oven'  or  bake-kettle 
buried  in  the  coals,  sometimes  indeed  in 
an  out-door  oven  or  in  one  adjoining  the 
fire-place,  or  in  a  tin-baker  before  the  fire. 
Here  was  the  chimney  corner  where  the 
gi'andmother  sometimes  sat.  It  furnished 
warmth  for  the  family — all  the  warmth 
was  there — and  blazing  with  .split  sticks  at 
night  gave  illumination  for  social  enter- 
tainments— sometimes,  indeed,  there  were 
for  additional  light,  lard  'sluts'  or  tallow 
'dips. '  Here  our  fathers  read  tlieir  Bibles, 
our  mothers  spun  or  knit  the  thick  woolen 
stocking.  The  last  thing  at  night  was  to 
cover  up  the  fire,  for  there  were  no 
matches  to  rekindle  it.  The  linen  for 
clothing  and  other  purposes  was  grown 
and  dressed  upon  the  farm,  spun  and 
woven  by  the  busy  housewives  of  the  time. 
So,  too,  the  woolen  garments  and  blankets 
were  home  made,  the  wool  was  sorted  and 
carded  and  spun  and  reeled  into  skeins 
and  colored  with  butternut  bark,  and 
warped  and  woven  and  made  up  by  tlie 
same  busy  fingers,  while  time  was  found 
to  care  for  the  children,  go  to  tea  parties 
and  to  church. ' ' 
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IN   TWO    PAETS. — PART    II. 

4.  Pleasures accom^Muin inj inental 
activity. — Mr.  Romunes  enumerates 
the  following  emotions  as  oliserva- 
ble  in  animals,  taking  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  as  we  ascend  in 
the  scale  of  existence:  surprise  and 
fear,  sexual  emotions  ( Mollusca); 
social  and  parental  feelings,  indus- 
try, curiosity  (Insects)  ;  Jealousy, 
anger,  play,  affection  (Fish,  Cepha- 
lopoda, Reptiles);  sympathy  (Ily- 
menoptera);  pride,  terror.  (Birds); 
grief,  hate,  cruelty,  benevolence 
(Oarnivora  and  Ruminants)  ;  re- 
venge, rage  (^lonkeysand  Elephant-,); 
shame,  humor,  deceit  (Apes  and 
Dog).  To  this  list  I  would  take 
leave  to  add  three  others:  hrst,  the 
sentiment  of  freedom,  probably  tak- 
ing its  rise  in  insects,  and  certainly 
developed  throughout  the  Verte- 
brates; second,  two  of  the  most 
complicated  of  human  sentiments, 
those  connected  with  property  and 
home,  appearing  in  birds  and  mam- 
mals; and,  thirdly,  beginnings  of 
pleasurable  appreciation  of  colors 
and  sounds,  the  first  foundation  of 
aesthetic  feeling;  these  last  being 
observable  in  insects  and  spiders,  and 
strongly  developed  in  birds. 

Psychologically  there  is  very  liUle 
value  in  such  a  list  of  names.  A 
catalogue  of  emotions  can  have  no 
scientific  value,  becaiise,  looked  at 
from  one  point  of  view,  emotion  is  one 
and  indivisible;  while  in  another 
sense  emotions  are  so  infinitely  varied 
that  language  would  exhaust  itself 
long  before  it  had  defined  them.  Two 
different  sets  of  circumstances,  on 
two  succeeding  days,  may  both  affect 
me  eaiotionallv,  and  in   each  case  1 


may  say  "I  am  surprised;"  but  I 
use  the  same  word  in  both  cases,  not 
because  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
forms  of  emotion,  but  because  there 
are  such  innumerable  shades  of 
kindred  emotions  that  language  de- 
clines the  task  of  identifying  them. 
So  it  may  happen  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pleasui-e  and  pain, 
the  two  emotions  which  I  confounded 
under  one  name  were  really  widely 
different;  and  both  the  physical  ex- 
pressions accomjjanying  them,  and 
the  actions  resulting  from  them, 
may  have  been  quite  opposite.  Thus 
the  names  which  we  give  to  different 
emotions  are  really  names  of  groups, 
and  to  attain  anything  like  a  scien- 
tific classification  we  ought  to  have 
generic  and  specific  names  as  well. 
Such  a  classification  as  has  frequently 
been  attempted  by  mental  philoso- 
phers is  but  labor  in  vain,  the  same 
name  having  to  do  duty  for  several 
different  shades  of  feeling,  the  op- 
posite extremes  of  which  have  very 
little  in  common. 

In  reviewing  the  list  of  names 
which  Mr.  Romanes  gives,  we  find 
only  four  groups  of  emotions  which 
are  distinctively  painful — namely, 
fear,  terror,  grief,  and  shame;  the 
remainder  are  either  essentially 
pleasurable — in  other  words,  directly 
associated  with  consciousness  of 
power,  or  else  are  painful  only  when 
the  voluntary  actions  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  lead  are  frustrated; 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  evoke  only 
a  consciousness  of  weakness.  Even 
such  states  of  mind  as  rage  and  re- 
venge are  distinctly  pleasurable  when 
they  lead  up  to  their  appropriate 
satisfaction  whether  that  satisfaction 
be    actually    accomplished  or    only 
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idciil.  We  are  familiar  with  the  de- 
lights of  revenge  as  depicted  in 
primitive  literature  or  as  actually 
exhibited  by  children  and  savages. 
Nor  is  the  sentiment  entirely  oblit- 
erated by  modern  culture  ;  even 
amongst  civilized  communities  where 
private  vengeance  is  forbidden,  a 
substitute  is  provided  in  the  regu- 
lated revenge  known  as  justice,  which 
enables  the  injured  man  to  enjoy 
something  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
savage.  With  regard  generally  to 
all  those  which  we  may  describe  as 
the  primitive  emotions — such  as 
curiosity,  anger,  cruelty,  rage,  etc. 
— those  which  pre-suppose  the  in- 
dividual in  opposition  to  his  kind, 
those  which  are  developed  in  child- 
hood and  in  a  savage  state,  but 
which  in  civilized  communities  are 
kept  in  check  by  more  ideal  and 
sympathetic  emotions  —  all  these 
primitive  emotions  may  with  strong 
probability  be  regarded  as  furnishing 
a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
animal  happiness.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  capture  of  a  mouse 
gives  considerable  mental  pleasure 
to  the  cat,  for  the  cat  will  continue 
the  pursuit  as  a  pastime  even  when 
so  well  fed  that  it  does  not  care  to 
eat  the  mouse  when  caught. 

Tn  aninuds  the  primitive  emotions 
are  allowed  their  free  sway,  and  give 
rise  to  the  voluntary  movements  ap- 
propriate to  them;  such  emotions 
are  therefore  pleasurable  in  animals 
when  under  similar  circumstances 
they  would,  owing  to  repression,  not 
be  pleasurable  in  man.  'J'hose  acts 
of  natural  savagery  which  result  in 
the  infliction  of  physical  injury  by 
one  animal  on  another  no  doubt 
afford  pleasure  to  the  former.  Every 
violent  death  is  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  destroyer.     That  which 


in  mankind  is  exclusively  associated 
with  painful  feeling  is  usually  in  the 
animal  world  a  means  of  alloi'ding 
enjoyment,  and  it  is  some  setoff  to 
the  physical  pain  inflicted  by  th.e 
carnivora,  that  they  themselves  de- 
light in  the  chase  and  the  spoil.  As 
we  have  already  admitted  the  extent 
and  severity  of  the  pain  suffered  by 
the  victim,  we  may  now  fairly  place 
to  credit  the  reality  of  the  mental 
pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  destroyer. 

Animals  are,  however,  cajiable  of 
emotions  of  a  much  higher  order 
and  in  no  way  depending  on  the  foil 
of  another's  pain.  A  better  example 
we  shall  find  in  the  sentiment  of 
personal  liberty.  The  remark  has 
been  frequently  made  that  freedom 
involves  of  itself  no  pleasure  what- 
ever, but  is  pleasurable  only  by 
contrast;  that  it  is  the  release  from 
bondage  which  furnishes  enjoyment; 
that  just  as  the  blessing  of  health  is 
appreciated  only  after  partial  de- 
privation, so  the  blessing  of  freedom 
is  apparent  only  after  confinement. 
The  observation,  however,  is  incor- 
rect. Uninterru]3ted  health  does 
involve  pleasure;  the  very  words  in 
which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  defines 
the  bodily  conditions  of  pleasure  are 
in  themselves  a  definition  of  health; 
and  just  as  health  contributes  per- 
manently to  the  stock  of  bodily 
"convenience,"  so  liberty  contributes 
permanently  to  the  stock  of  mental 
"satisfaction. "  It  might  with  equal 
truth  be  said  that  bondage  is  painful 
only  by.  way  of  contrast  with  liberty 
— indeed  with  rather  more  truth,  for 
that  bondage  which  is  cheered  and 
lightened  by  every  possible  allevia- 
tion is  still  painful  to  the  man  who 
realizes  that  it  is  deprivation  of  lib- 
erty. There  is  in  the  state  of  in- 
dividual freedom  a  constant  source 
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of  positive  mental  pleasure  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  power  with 
which  that  state  is  associated,  and 
there  is  in  bondage,  however  gilded 
and  solaced,  a  constant  source  of 
positive  mental  distress,  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  weakness  which 
such  a  state  perpetually  suggests. 
It  is  true  that  (from  a  cause  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  refer)  the 
mind  of  the  captive  gradually  be- 
comes insensible  to  many  of  the  bit- 
ternesses of  his  position,  but  it  never 
ceases  to  be  felt  as  essentially  sad. 
It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
civilized  man  has  learned  to  place  a 
lower  value  on  the  pleasures  of  ab-' 
solute  liberty,  or  rather  has  learned 
that  there  are  other  pleasures  to  be 
preferred  before  them.  But  the 
community  has  had  to  learn  this 
lesson  simply  because  man  is  incapa- 
ble of  enjoying  absolute  liberty 
without  abusing  it.  His  powers  are 
too  varied,  his  spontaneous  activities 
too  great:  to  allow  their  use  without 
stint,  to  give  them  unfettered  sway, 
would  involve  injury  to  others,  and 
therefore  the  community,  the  cor- 
porate "other,"  is  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  prescribe  limits  to  the 
action  of  the  individual.  Civilized 
man,  being  born  into  such  a  system, 
takes  that  naturally  as  his  type  of 
freedom  of  action,  and  learns  to 
desire  no  wider  or  more  untraiu- 
meled  sphere,  but  thereby  he  is  to 
a  certain  extent  incapacitated  from 
appreciating  the  pleasures  of  a  life 
where  indivdual  action  is  a  law  unto 
itself.  Such  a  life  is  that  of  the 
animal,  wherein  the  cravings  of  na- 
ture are  themselves  the  bounds  of 
their  own  healthy  activity.  As  a 
rule,  that  which  an  animal  desires 
to  eat  is  proper  for  its  food;  that  act 
which  it  desires  to  do  is  one  which 


will  in  no  way  injure  its  health.  It 
therefore  enjoys  the  full  exercise  of 
its  activities  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, without  the  necessary  re- 
straint of  prudential  motives  or  of 
positive  law.  But,  more  than  that, 
the  toil  of  civilized  man  is  a  part  of 
his  servitude;  the  toil  of  the  lion,  of 
the  buffalo,  of  the  swallow,  of  the 
bee,  is  a  part  of  its  freedom.  They 
appreciate  daily  and  hourly  that  ab- 
solute untrammeled  freedom  of  ac- 
tion wiiich  some  men  enjoy  for  a 
few  days  each  year  on  the  moors  or 
on  the  sea,  but  which  the  majority  of 
human  beings  realize  only  rarely  in 
a  lifetime.  It  may  be  that  the  ideal 
pleasure  which  man  purchases  by 
his  renunciation  of  liberty  is  worth 
far  more*  to  him  than  the  joys  of 
license,  but  the  value  of  the  latter 
remains  intrinsically  as  great  as  ever 
to  beings  who  cannot  enjoy  the 
former. 

That  animals  do  as  a  fact  enjoy 
their  liberty  is  proved  by  their  grief 
at  losing  it,  by  their  exuberant  de- 
light at  regaining  it,  and  by  the 
sounds  they  give  utterance  to  while 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  There  is 
no  sign  of  grief  more  acute  than  the 
beatings  and  flutterings  of  a  newly 
caged  bird,  nor  is  tliere  any  evidence 
of  yearning  more  profound  than  the 
pacing  and  repacing  of  the  caged 
quadruped.  Both  these  are  quite 
easily  distinguished  from  the  in- 
stinctive promptings  of  the  migratory 
season.  If  a  migratory  bird  is  de- 
tained by  the  clipping  of  its  wings, 
it  exhibits  for  the  first  year  or  two 
and  at  the  appropriate  season  a 
desire  to  ^et  to  the  extreme  northern 
(or  southern)  limit  of  its  inclosure. 
This  is  purely  instinctive,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  tlie  discomfort 
accompanying  the  frustration  of  the 
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act.  though  appreciable,  is  not  very 
great,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
bird  will  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  cease  to  exhibit  the  symptoms. 
But  it  will  never  lose  its  desire  for 
flight.  The  yearning  for  freedom 
has  nothing  to  do  with  instinct;  it 
is  a  matter  of  individual  happiness, 
not  of  maintenance  of  species,  and 
neither  time  nor  kind  treatment  nor 
the  best  of  nourishment  will  entirely 
extinguish  the  craving.  The  trans- 
ports of  grief  gradually  subside,  the 
muscular  energy  diminishes,  so  that 
there  is  no  surplus  requiring  outlet; 
the  nature  is  subdued  to  the  inevita- 
ble; but  unbar  the  cage  and  give  the. 
animal  or  bird  but  one  hour  of  free- 
dom, and  it  will  return  no  more. 
In  those  animals  which  ai'e  suscepti- 
ble of  domestication,  the  original 
yearning  does,  by  dint  of  kind  treat- 
ment, regular  feeding,  and  close 
association  with  man,  get  gradually 
overlaid  and  hidden  by  laziness  or 
weariness,  by  fear  of  consequences, 
by  the  affections  of  home;  but  it 
never  entirely  disappears;  the  dog  is 
still  unwilling  to  be  chained,  and 
overjoyed  when  let  loose;  the  horse 
still  objects  to  being  caught  in  the 
paddock,  and  still  breaks  into  a  gal- 
lop when  again  turned  out  to  grass. 
To  a  certain  extent  we  may  take 
the  sounds  uttered  by  birds  and  ani- 
mals as  an  index  to  their  emotional 
condition.  If  you  hear  a  man  hum- 
ming an  air  as  he  walks  along,  you 
conclude,  either  that  he  is  a  lunatic 
or  that  he  is  happy.  Spontaneous 
song,  whether  of  birds,  animals,  or 
man,  is  possible  only  when  the  singer 
is  cheerful.  A  pianist  may  of  de- 
liberate purpose  play  a  set  piece,  but 
he  will  laever  successfully  improvise 
when  he  is  miserable.  The  song  of 
our   hedge   Avarblers,    though    it   of 


course  contains  inherited  elements, 
is  essentially  an  improvisation;  it  ii 
by  no  means  necessary  to  their  exist- 
ence or  their  perpetuation.  Devel- 
oped at  first  as  an  adjunct  to  sexual 
selection,  it  has  been  extended  as 
the  highest  exponent  of  pleasure  of 
all  kinds.  It  begins  each  year  in 
the  breeding  season,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  conlined  to  that  season.  Our 
woods  and  fields  are  vocal  all  the 
summer  and  until  late  in  November. 
In  some  species  there  aj)pears  to  be  a 
partial  sileiice  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, but  the  song  breaks  out  again 
in  harvest  time,  to  be  continued 
until  the  winter.  It  therefore  has 
no  exclusive,  or  even  principal,  con- 
nection with  the  pairing  time;  rather 
it  is  a  welcome  to  the  time  of  roam- 
ing; the  skylark  pours  forth  its  song 
to  the  rising  sun,  while  the  bittern 
with  his  hoarse  cry  welcomes  the 
approach  of  night.  The  song  is  the 
appropriate  expression  of  the  joys  of 
freedom,  and  the  first  result  of  cap- 
tivity is  the  cessation  of  its  strains. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  direct 
answer  in  words  from  the  animal 
world  to  the  question  "Is  life  worth 
living?"  but  we  get  an  answer  in 
sounds  and  signs  which,  on  all  or- 
dinary rules  of  interpretation,  are 
equally  decisive  in  the  atfirmative. 
Animals  have  no  motive  for  dis- 
simulation ;  if  they  appear  happy 
they  probably  are,  if  they  sound 
happy  th(^  probably  are,  and  half  an 
hour  of  a  summer's  evening  spent  in 
seclusion  near  a  rabbit  warren  would 
probably  convince  anyone  that  in 
capacity,  as  in  opportunity,  for  en- 
joyment, rabbits  still  deserved  Uncle 
Remus's  description,  "more  samer 
than  folks." 

We  may  take  yet  a  step  higher, 
and  affirm  that  animals  share  some 
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of  the  sentiments  which  we  associate 
witli  the  idea  of  home.  There  is 
,  substantial  proof  of  this  in  the  nu- 
merous and  well-attested  instances 
of  domesticated  and  semi-domesti- 
cated animals  taking  long  journeys 
to  regain  their  home  after  a  removal. 
In  many  of  these  cases  it  is  clearly 
not  their  former  masters  whom  they 
desire  to  rejoin;  animals  have  indeed 
actually  left  their  master's  preseiu-e 
to  return  to  his  old  abode,  and  in  tJie 
semi-domestic  animals  who  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  their 
jiossessors  a  change  of  ownership  can 
have  no  influence.  The  same  tend- 
ency to  seek  old  quarters  has  indeed 
been  observed  in  animals  which  are 
practically  wild,  as  in  horses  in 
Mexico,  and  the  inference  is  that 
the  feeling  is  one  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  domestication. 
Association  with  man  has  in  all 
probability  impaired  it  rather  than 
strengthened  it,  and  the  reason  why 
we  have  observed  it  chiefly  in  domes- 
tication is  simply  because  we  have 
practically  no  opportunities  of  ol)- 
serving  it  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Instances  of  the  like  attachment 
to  old  quarters  on  the  part  of  birds 
are  as  numerous  almost  as  the  species 
of  birds  themselves.  That  must  be 
a  very  strongly  implanted  sentiment 
which  guides  the  migratory  bird 
after  his  compulsory  winter's  journey 
of  hundreds  of  miles,  back  again  iii 
the  spring  to  the  same  country,  the 
same  hillside,  the  same  field,  and 
the  same  he  Igerow.  White  of  8el- 
borne  and  other  naturalists  have 
observed  castas  in  which,  though  the 
nest  has  bet  n  blown  down  or  de- 
stro3^ed  by  nan  each  year,  yet  still 
the  birds  ha^  e  returned  to  build  in 
the  same  wab.  Islv.  Darwin,  indeed, 
and  Mr,   Romanes   after   him,  have 


quoted  this  as  an  instance  of  imper- 
fection of  instinct.  But  surely  tbis 
is  scarcely  a  fair  description  of  the 
incident.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  choice  of  a  place  for  the  nest  can 
be  ascribed  to  instinct,  which  in  all 
probability  simply  defines  the  general 
characters  of  locality  most  suitable,. 
Thus  instinct  leads  one  species  to 
choose  the  tops  of  trees,  another  a 
depression  in  the  ground;  but  it 
does  not  confine  the  bird  to  a  par- 
ticular tree  or  to  a  particular  field. 
The  instinct  which  now  leads  the 
swallow  to  choose  the  inside  of  a 
chimney,  no  doubt  existed  before 
there  were  any  chimneys  in  England. 
The  work  of  instinct  is  to  select  a 
locality  of  the  kind  which  usually 
best  preserves  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  offspring,  but  within 
these  limits  the  bird's  individual 
2:)references  have  scope  to  choose. 
Having  once  chosen  a  place,  no  in- 
stinct compels  the  bird  to  go  to  the 
same  precise  spot  again,  and  within 
the  same  limits  of  choice  as  before 
it  is  free  to  follow  personal  inclina- 
tions. Instinct  is  satisfied  with  a 
sunny  wall,  and  is  quite  indifferent 
as  between  two  houses  which  are 
equally  warm.  The  reason  why  the 
bird  returns  to  the  same  place  can  only 
be  described  as  home  memory  or 
association.  It  is  the  memory  of 
past  pleasures  which  serves  as  a 
guide,  but  that  same  memory  is  also 
powerful  enough  to  recall  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  destruction  of  the 
nest  in  the  previous  year;  if,  there- 
fore, there  were  no  opposing  motive, 
tlie  recollection  of  tbat  destruction 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  bird  building  in  the  same  spot 
again.  Such  an  opposing  motive 
presents  itself  in  the  bird's  aftVction 
for  tbe  home,  in  the  tender  memor-. 
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ies  encircliiior  the  old  spot,  and  the 
strength  of  that  alfection  may  be 
fairly  measured  by  tlfe  number  of 
years  which  it  would  take  the  winds 
or  the  hand  of  man  to  drive  the  bird 
elsewhere.  That  the  strength  of  the 
affections  surrounding  home  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
home  is  the  work  of  the  bird  itself 
we  cannot  doubt.  Plainly  nest- 
building  is  a  pleasure  and  one  that 
man  himself  might  envy,  a  delight 
perpetually  renewed  "each  year  with 
entire  and  perfect  freshness.  It  is 
practiced  in  many  species  with  re- 
finements and  embellishments  which 
raise  the  work  to  the  dignity  of  an 
art,  and  in  almost  all  species  it  is 
accomjDanied  with  an  expenditure 
of  care  and  time  and  pains  far  be- 
yond any  of  the  i-equirements  of 
comfort  or  safety.  The  bird  builds 
a  nest  of  some  kind  or  other  of  ne- 
cessity ;  it  builds  a  nest  of  peculiar 
strength  or  beauty  or  complexity  or 
elegance,  of  choice,  and  not  of  ne- 
cessity: not  of  course  the  choice  of 
the  individual,  but  of  the  species, 
the  result  of  inherited  training,  every 
step  in  which  has  been  prompted 
and  confirmed  by  the  pleasures  it 
evoked. 

5.  Ideal  pleaHures. — Here  man 
and  animals  part  company ;  the 
mental  life  of  the  two  might  almost 
be  discriminated — the  animal  by  the 
predominance  of  the  actual,  and  the 
human  by  the  predominance  of  the 
ideal.  The  animal  ))ruin  is  occupied 
by  the  impressions  of  the  moment; 
the  brain  of  mnn  is  occupied  with 
visions,  and  schemes,  and  calcula- 
tions, setting  aside  the  impression 
of  everything  that  is  passing  around 
him,  treating  it  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  something  else  which 
is    absent,   contingent,    or    remote. 


The  animal,  if  his  body  is  tortured, 
is  wholly  absorbed  by  the  pain  of 
the  moment;  the  man  can  be  burnt 
alive  while  his  mind  is  rejoicing  in 
the  triumph  of  his  own  faith. 
However  willing  we  may  be  to  rec- 
ognize the  trace  in  animals  of  those 
same  modes  of  intellectual  existence 
which  we  are  conscious  of  in  our- 
selves, yet  we  cannot  ascribe  to  them 
more  than  the  very  faintest  germ  of 
ideal  mental  states.  Animals  do 
dream  in  their  sleep,  that  we  are 
tolerably  certain  of;  and  therefore 
2)robably  they  are  capable  of  day- 
dreaming, which  is  the  first  germ  of 
the  ideal.  Further  than  that  we 
cannot  go.  It  would  be  aljsurd  to 
attribute  to  the  moth  some  ideal 
pleasure  which  counteracts  the  pain 
of  the  candle  flame.  It  is  scarcely 
less  absurd  to  trace  ideal  pleasure  in 
the  mirid  of  those  African  toads, 
who,  according  to  Livingstone,  made 
a  practice  of  crawling  into  the  camp 
fires,  pressing  on  into  the  hottest 
part  until  they  were  consumed. 
Some  other  explanation  must  be 
found  for  this  strange  phenomenon 
(as  for  other  cases  of  :illeged  fas- 
cination) than  that  of  pleasurable 
mental  preoccupation.  Still,  we 
have  reason  to  infer  a  certain  amount 
of  pleasure  accompanying  the  prim- 
itive day-dreaming  of  the  higher 
animals.  The  dog  basking  in  the 
firelight  no  doubt  indulges  in  ideal 
reproductions  of  pleasures,  the  im- 
mediate suggestions  of  which  he 
derives  from  his  sense  impressions  of 
the  moment.  While  lie  is  stretched 
on  the  hearthrug,  some  odor  which 
has  re-iched  his  keen  nostril  has 
sufftrested  a  reminiscence  of  son;e 
past  enjoyment,  and  his  mind  ex- 
pands it  into  a  dream  of  the  future, 
so  at  intervals  we  see  a  faint  wag  of 
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the  tail,  indicating  that  liis  ideal 
pleasure  has  become  distinct  enough 
to  denuuid  an  outward  recognition. 
AVe  not  unfrequei.  ^'^  in  a  qui- 
escent animal  some  suu.ten  move- 
ment which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  the  result  of  a  train  of  thought; 
the  dog  will  leave  the  hearthrug, 
run  to  the  window,  glance  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  aiid  after  a  minute 
return  to  its  repose.  We  infer  that 
something  has  been  passing  in  its 
mind;  further  than  this  we  cannot 
go,  but  we  may  with  great  plausi- 
bility presume  that  the  power  of 
day-dreaming  cannot  exist  without 
an  accompaniment  of  pleasurable 
feeling. 

Of  those  sympathetic  or  altruistic 
exteiisions  which  are  the  final  crown 
and  flower  of  our  pleasures,  a  portion 
at  all  events  may  be  traced  in  ani- 
mals; something  we  can  discover  of 
that,  which  corresponds  to  our  per- 
sonal friendship  and  affection,  some- 
thing of  that  which  constitutes  in 
ns  family  tenderness  and  patriotism. 
All  that  is  exclusively  human  is  that 
last  and  most  extensive  of  our  sym- 
pathies which  embraces  all  human 
kind,  and  on  which  so  much  of  our 
pleasure  in  art  as  in  life  depends. 
The  stories  rehated  of  individual  at- 
tachments of  animals  frequently 
approach  the  romantic,  but  they  are 
so  numerous,  and  in  many  cases  so 
Avell  attested,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  about  their  possibility  at  all 
events.  Such  instances  have  been 
most  frequently  observed  amongst 
carnivorous  animals,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  in  them  a  develop- 
ment of  tenderness  toward  what 
might  be  regarded  as  natural  prey  is 
most  striking.  The  tale  of  the  lion 
in  the  Tower  who  made  a  pet  of  the 
r:  .'uiiel,  and    who   ultimatev    piupd 


and  died  of  grief  after  the  loss 
of  the  spaniel,  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample; and  similar  instances  have 
been  recorded  much  lower  in  the 
scale  of  existence,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  being  the  affection  of  a 
boa  constrictor  for  its  owner  (re- 
corded in  Mr.  Romanes's  book  on 
Animal  Intelligence),  evinced  finally 
on  the  death  of  the  owner,  when  the 
snake  lay  down  by  his  corpse,  re- 
fused food,  and  died.  This  story, 
though  apparently  well  authenti- 
cated, certainly  verges  on  the  in- 
credible; but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember  that  we  have 
but  very  few  opportunities  for  gaug- 
ing the  reptilian  mind,  and  that  if, 
as  seems  probable,  the  germs  of 
sympathy  are  to  be  met  with  in 
forms  so  lowly  as  snails  (an  instance 
of  an  apjDarent  errand  of  mercy  to  a 
suffering  fellow-snail  having  been 
recorded),  then  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  feeling  should  be  developed 
in  far  geater  intensity  in  vertebrates. 
Tt  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  rely 
on  extreme  or  dramatic  instances. 
Most  of  us  have,  no  doubt,  observed 
cases  of  genuine  sympathy  on  a 
smaller  and  more  domestic  scale  in 
the  animals  with  which  we  are  more 
frequently  brought  into  contact. 
Such  acts  as  ministering  to  a  suffer- 
ing fellow-creature  or  calling  man's 
aid  to  it  are  frequently  noticed 
amongst  cats  and  dogs;  and  some- 
times we  observe  the  formation  of 
permanent  friendships.  That  care- 
ful observer,  White  of  Selborne, 
records  instances  which  he  himself 
observed  of  friendship  between  a 
doe  and  cows,  between  a  horse  and 
a  hen,  and  the  like.  "There  is," 
he  says,  "a  wonderful  spirit  of  soci- 
ality in  the  brute  creation,  inde- 
]iendent  of  sexual  attachment.   .  .  . 
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Mauy  horses,  though  quiet  with 
company,  will  not  stay  one  minute 
in  a  field  by  themselves;  the  strong- 
est fences  cannot  restrain  them.  .  .  . 
Oxen  and  cows  will  not  fatten  by 
themselves,  but  will  neglect  the 
finest  pasture  that  is  not  recom- 
mended by  society."  Of  more 
strictly  gregarious  animals  it  may  be 
said  that  sympathetic  feeling  enters 
largely  into  theii'  lives.  It  is  ex- 
hibited strongly  by  ants,  apparently 
witli  striking  individual  differences 
which  retuler  its  genuineness  un- 
mistakable. Jt  is  implied  in  such 
acts  as  the  keeping  of  pets  and  as- 
sistance in  operations  of  toilet  and 
cleanliness,  acts  common  to  many 
species.  The  habit  of  conferring 
favors  and  doing  acts  of  kindness 
both  necessarily  supposes  and  directly 
favors  an  extension  of  the  pleasura- 
ble side  of  existence.  From  their 
nature  such  acts  cannot  be  reflex; 
they  can  scarcely  ever  become  in- 
stinctive, they  are  therefore  essen- 
tially pleasurable,  otherwise  they 
would  not  ha  performed.  We  are 
entitled  to  presume  that  in  animals 
they  are  accompanied  by  pleasure  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  accom- 
panies corresponding  iictions  in  us. 
We  may  add  that  all  organizations, 
family  or  tribal,  presu})pose  some 
social  pleasures.  There  aj'e  few  ani- 
mals which  do  not  enjoy  one  or  the 
other  of  these  openings  for  pleasures 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  lonely  in- 
dividual. In  the  case  of  gregarious 
beings,  we  find  signs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  those  feelings  of  hostility  to 
other  tribes  and  devotion  to  the 
commonwealth  which  characterize 
primitive  human  organizations. 

What  set-off  is   there  against  this 
very  tolerable  body  of  mental  satis- 


factions, thus  faintly  indicated  as 
part  of  animal  life? 

We  may  answer  this  question 
briefly:  consider  what  are  man's 
mental  distresses,  and  then  subtract 
all  those  which  depend  on  the  future. 
Remove  the  largest  portion  of  the 
burden  of  pain  which  rests  on  men's 
minds,  and  the  residue  will  include 
the  utmost  extent  of  mental  distress 
which  we  can  attribute  to  animals. 
All  foi'eboding,  all  anxiety,  all  care, 
all  serious  thought  for  the  morrow 
— that,  in  short,  which  constitutes 
three-quarters  of  human  misery — is 
to  animals  absolutely  unknowable; 
and  of  the  remaining  quarter  how 
much  there  is  which  is  purely  the 
product  of  civilization,  and  from 
which  animals  equally  with  the  lower 
savages  are  also  free! 

The  older  naturalists  did  not  re- 
gard the  life  of  animals  as  one  of 
misery.  They  knew  nothing  cer- 
tain, ly  of  embryology,  nothing  of 
natural  selection,  nothing  of  those 
modern  conceptions  which  have 
transformed  natural  history  from  a 
catalogue  to  a  science.  But  one 
thing  they  did  know,  and  for  our 
present  purpose  it  is  the  all-import- 
ant thing:  thev  had  lived  amongst 
animals,  and  knew  from  practical 
exi)erience  what  their  lives  were. 
Bnifon,  indeed,  who  thought  that 
"in  the  human  species  the  greatest 
number  of  individuals  are  devoted 
to  ])ain  from  the  moment  of  their 
existence,"  thought  also  that  per- 
haps some  animals  were  "created  for 
misery,"  and  he  instanced  the  sloth 
as. one  of  these  devoted  animals.  It 
was  a  fortunate  instance!  The  hab- 
its of  the  sloth  were  not  then  known, 
and  he  had  been  observed  only  when 
groveling  on    the    earth;  there  was 
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every  reason  to  regard  him  as  a  nat- 
ural mistake,  an  animal  wlio  had 
missed  his  proper  element,  and  pre- 
sented a  perfect  example  of  misery. 
Waterton  was  a  genuine  naturalist; 
he  sought  out  tlie  sloth  in  his  native 
forests,  picked  him  up  from  th« 
ground,  placed  him  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  saw  him  at  once  "on 
his  way  to  pleasure. ' '  And  a  propos 
of  Bulion's  remark,  Waterton  after- 
ward records  in  his  Wanderings:  "[ 
cannot  conceive  tliat  any  of  them 
were  created  for  misery.  That 
thousands  live  in  misery  tliere  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  then  misery  has 
overtaken  them  in  their  path  through 
life,  and  whenever  man  has  come 
up  with  them  1  should  suppose  they 
have  seldom  escaped  from  experi- 
encing a  certain  proportion  of  mis- 
ery." 

Paley,  who  in  the  pre-scientific 
era  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  rank 
as  a  naturalist,  bases  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  of  his  Natural 
Theology  on  animal  happiness.  The 
proof  of  the  Divine  goodness  he 
rests  on  two  propositions:  first,  that 
most  contrivances  in  nature  are  de- 
signed with  obvious  beneficence; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Creator  has 
added  pleasure  to  animal  sensations 
gratuitously — that  is,  when,  as  Paley 
conceives,  the  same  purpose  might 
just  as  well  have  been  accomplished 
painfully. 

"Nor  is  the  design  abortive.  It 
is  a  happy  world  after  all.  The  air, 
the  earth,  the  water  teem  with  de- 
lighted existence.  In  a  spring  noon 
or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever 
side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of 
happy  beings  crowd  upon  my  view" 
{Natural  Theology).  Paley  goes  on 
to  quote  as  instances,  the  motions  of 
insects  on  the  wing  testifying  "their 


joy  and  the  exultation  which  they 
feel  in  their  lately  discovered  facul- 
ties," the  movements  of  fish  in  the 
water,  "their  attitudes,  their  vivac-- 
ity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water, 
their  frolics  in  it  (which  I  have  no- 
ticed a  thousand  times  with  equal 
attention  and  amusement),  all  con- 
duce to  show  their  excess  of  spirits." 
"Walking  by  the  sea-side  in  a  calm 
evening,  upon  a  sandy  shore,  and 
with  an  ebbing  tide,  I  have  fre- 
quently remarked  the  appearance  of 
a  dark  cloud,  or  rather  very  thick 
mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
water,  to  the  height  perhaps  of  half 
a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or 
three  yards,  stretching  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  ,<^dways  retiring  with  the  water. 
When  this  cloud  came  to  be  exam- 
ined, it  proved  to  be  nothing  else 
than  so  much  space  filled  with  young 
shrimps  in  the  act  of  bounding  in 
the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of 
the  water  or  from  the  wet  sand.  If 
any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could 
express  delight,  it  was  this;  if  thev 
had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their 
happiness,  they  oould  not  have  done 
so  more  intelligibly."  .  Paley  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  reverse  this 
argument  and,  instead  of  inferring 
from  the  happiness  of  animals  the 
beneficence  of  the  Being  whose  fiat 
called  them  into  existence,  he  would, 
from  the  basis  of  a  divinely  benevo- 
lent government  of  the  universe, 
have  ])roceeded  to  infer  the  essential 
happiness  of  its  creatures.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  anyone  who 
occupies  Paley's  standpoint  can 
avoid  drawing  this  latter  inference. 
If  there  be  any  who  are  prepared  to 
say  they  believe  in  animal  misery 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  an  all- 
powerful  and  beneficent  Ruler,  it  is 
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for  them  to  show  how  their  two 
faiths  can  be  reconciled,  for  to  the 
present  writer  they  appear  absokitely 
inconsistent.  If  it  were  true  that 
misery  and  suffering  are  the  ordained 
lot  of  the  animal  world,  what  should 
he  said  of  the  author  and  maintainer 
of  such  ordinance?  Some  epithets 
might  be  appropriately  applied  to 
such  a  being.  But  would  those 
epithets  be  "kind"  or  "bene- 
licent?" 

Man  habitually  sees  the  worst  side 
of  animals.  No  sooner  do  aniuials 
become  acquainted  with  man  than 
they  acquire  a  dread  which  con- 
stantly oppresses  them.  Their 
actions  are  constrained,  they  are 
shy,  and  their  ways  are  underhand, 
crawling,  and  devious.  It  is  im- 
possible— without  taking  pains  to  do 
so  unobserved — to  ascertain  the  real 
motives  and  feelings  of  the  lower 
animals.  Many  tbere  are  which 
habitually  look  miserable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  man ;  in  all  probability 
becanse  they  are  terrified.  Tbe 
hare  has  been  the  type  of  animal 
wretchedness  (and  with. some  reason 
as  far  as  man  has  had  it  in  his  pow- 
er.) The  Greek  fable  related  that 
the  hares  thought  themselves  the 
most  miserable  of  beings,  and  were 
going  to  drown  themselves,  nntil 
they  saw  the  frogs.  Yet  Cowper 
found  hares  even  in  confinement 
playful  and  frolicsome,  always  gen- 
uiiiely  happy,  except  for  sundry  fits 
of  bad  temper.  We  may  safely 
assert  that  the  more  closely  men 
liave  been  enabled  to  observe  animal 
life,  as  it  exists  when  freed  from  the 
constraint  of  overpowering  humani- 
ty, the  higher  has  been  the  concep- 
tion formed  by  the  observer  of  the 
gladness  of  that  life. 

The  preceding  considerations  may 


help  us  to  estimate  the  aesthetic 
value  of  the  lives  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals when  compared  with  man  in 
youth  and  maturity. 

We  may  liken  the  total  range  of 
feeling  to  a  musical  scale,  extending 
indefinitely  npward  for  pleasure 
and  downward  for  pain,  with  a  neu- 
ti'al  point  of  indifference  dividing 
the  two  portions  of  the  scale.  Now 
in  childhood  the  neutral  point  will 
occur  low  down  in  the  scale  ;  the 
whole  scale  itself  is  contracted,  the 
pleasures  few,  and  the  pains  still 
more  diminished.  With  growth  tlie 
scale  lengtliens,  fresh  pleasures  be- 
come possible,  while  at  the  same 
time  actions  which  before  were 
pleasurable  now  become  indifferent, 
and  later  wearisome.  So  the  neutral 
point  rises  ;  but  as  the  rise  is  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  up- 
Avard  expansion  of  pleasure,  there  is 
a  vast  gain,  the  proportion  of  pleas- 
ure to  pain  being  so  mnch  greater 
than  it  was  in  the'  contracted  scale 
of  infancy.  And  when  in  maturity 
the  scale  reaches  its  greatest  extent, 
so  also  does  the  supremacy  of  pleas- 
ure over  pain.  Jn  declining  years 
the  process  is  rever>ed,  the  point  of 
neutral  feeling  suffering  a  dej)res- 
sion.  And  though  it  never  again 
reaches  such  a  low  level  as  in  inftin- 
cy,  its  tendency  is  downward.  Con- 
currently with  this  is  a  general 
contraction  of  the  scale  ;  the  pleas- 
ures diminish  in  number  and  inten- 
sity, but  by  no  means  so  rapidly  as 
the  pains,  until  that  state  is  attained 
of  calm  and  equal'le  content  which 
ought  to  characterize  old  age. 
Some  such  contraction  in  the  scale 
we  may  frequently  notice  in  men 
who  have  suffered  a  serious  illness, 
or  who  are  overwhelmed  by  a  mental 
or   moral   catastrophe.      Slowly   the 
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sufferer  becomes  accvistomed  to  the 
new  conditions  of  his  life.  The  en- 
ergy which  before  was  accustomed 
to  spend  itself  in  a  wider  activity, 
perhaps  ceases  to  be  generated,  or 
llnds  other  outlets  ;  the  scale  of  feel- 
ing contracts  in  both  extremities ; 
fewer  pleasures  are  possible,  and 
also  fewer  pains  ;  until,  perhaps,  if 
the  deadening  influences  are  con- 
tinued sufficiently  long,  there  is 
little  extension  of  X\\e  scale  left  in 
either  direction;  pleasures  and  pains 
range  but  little  above  or  below  the 
point  of  dull  indifference.  And  so 
the  captives  of  the  Bastille  when 
they  were  liberated  crawled  back  to 
their  dungeons,  frightened  at  the 
too  widely  opening  possibilities. 

Now  a  similar  scale  for  the  animal 
would  resemble  that  of  childhood  in 
the  lowness  of  the  neutral  point, 
but  it  would  possess  a  greatly  in- 
creased upward  extension  into  the 
pleasurable  region.  Some  of  the 
joys  of  the  adult  must  be  added  to 
those  of  the  child,  to  represent  the 
extent  of  animal  pleasure,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  pains  are  no  more 
than  tliose  of  the  infant.  Thus  while 
the  scale  is  still  contracted  as  com- 
pared with  the  adult  man,  yet  the 
preponderance  of  the  pleasurable 
portion  is  greater  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter,  by  reason  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  neutral  point.  The 
animal  life  is  more  pleasurable  sim- 
ply because  the  smaller  and.  simpler 
stimuli  which  have  become  to  man 
monotonous  or  indifferent  yet  retain 
for  animals  their  pleasurable  fresh- 
ness, and  thus  a  dog  is  enabled  to 
extract  enjoyment  from  a  life  which 
would  be  maddening  to  a  civilized 
human  being. 

This  does  not  enable  us  to  put  a 
very  precise  value  on  the  life  of  an 


animal,  but  it  does  enable  us  to 
reaffirm  more  confidently  the  con- 
clusion to  which  we  were  led  by 
considering  bodily  pleasure  and 
pains  only — namely,  that  if  in  man's 
life  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
pleasure,  there  is  in  the  animal's  a 
greater  preponderance  of  pleasure ; 
if  in  man  there  is  but  an  equality 
between  pleasure  and  pain,  there  is 
a  decided  preponderance  of  the  for- 
mer in  animals ;  that,  even  if  in 
man,  on  the  whole,  pain  predominat- 
ed, it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
animals  the  proportions  would  be  re- 
versed.— B.  Carlill,  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

[concluded.] 


DICKENS    AND  THACKEEAY. 

This  age  has  seen  at  least  three 
novelists  of  the  highest  rank  develop 
and  conclude  their  work.  Dickens 
had  indeed  begun  the  publication  of 
Pichwick,  which  has  not  yielded  in 
popularity  to  any  of  his  books,  when 
her  Majesty  ascended  thu  throne,  and 
Thackeray  was  already  making  es- 
says which — it  is  impossible  to 
divine  why,  since  his  great  rival's 
fortune  had  at  once  been  made  by 
the  Sketches  hy  Boz,  did  not  at  once 
open  to  him  the  doors  of  literary 
triumph.  Both  these  great  writers 
belong,  however,  by  every  law  to 
Queen  Victoria's  reign.  They  were 
so  exactly  contemporary  in  age,  in 
production,  and  ultimately  in  fame, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
place  them  more  or  less  in  competi- 
tion with  epch  other;  and  there  was 
in  their  day  a  very  marked  division 
between  the  partisans  of  Dickens 
and  those  of  Thackeray.    The  former 
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had  most  simple-minded  reaf^ers  on 
his  side.  He  had  the  world  of  the 
bourgeoisie — a  word  which  we  can^ 
not  attempt  to  translate — entirely 
for  him.  The  strongly  formed  im- 
joression  that  Thackeray  was  a  cynic, 
that  he  attributed  ignoble  inotives 
even  to  good  actions,  and  laughed, 
even  though  the  laugh  might  be 
kind,  at.  humble  virtue,  and  found 
no  goodness  without  alloy,  sounds 
strange  now  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  the  creator  of  Colonel  Newcome, 
of  Mrs.  Pendennis,  and  of  Esmond, 
of  whom  these  things  were  said. 
But  it  was  the  general  belief,  and 
one  to  wiiich  perhaps  Vnnity  Fair 
with  all  its  wondeitiil  Avealth  of 
human  character,  gave  some  counte- 
nance: and  this  as  much  as  anything 
perhaps  made  him  somewhat  doubted 
and  feared  by  that  gentle  puljlic 
which  wept  over  little  "Nell,  and 
found  pathos  in  the  story  of  Smike 
— which  was  never  the  public  of  the 
critic,  yet  was  that  to  which  Dickens 
owed  much  of  his  first  appearance. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  this  senti- 
mental side  of  him — his  sugary  do- 
mesticities, his  Tiny  Tims,  his  gush- 
ing showmen  and  acrobats — which 
seems  to  have  impressed  our  neigh- 
bors in  France,  and  originated  among 
them  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
Dickens  school.  But  in  his  own 
world  of  humorous  delineation — that 
to  which  the  groups  of  Wellers, 
G-amps,  the  inimitable  figures  of 
Micawber  and  Dick  Swiveller,  of 
Mark  Tapley  and  Peggotty,  and  a 
hundred  more  belong  —  Dickens 
stands  above  all  competition.  These 
are  not  illustrations  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity, persons  whom  we  might 
encounter  any  day,  according  to  the 
formula  by  which  we  applaud  other 
studies  of  life  and  manners.     Rarely 


have  any  of  us  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Micawber,  and  Sam 
Weller  is  as  pure  fiction  as  Figaro; 
but  the  delightful  exaggeration  and 
tenderly  absurd  ideality '  make  a 
being  more  real  than  any  portrait. 
The  Cockney  clerk  is  not  a  person- 
age on  the  face  of  him  who  attracts 
the  imaginative  spectator;  but  over 
Dick  in  his  dismal  office,  gravely 
respectful  of  his  Marchioness,  Avho 
has  not  laugherh  and  cried?  Mr. 
Micawber,  in  his  gentility,  his  cer- 
tainty of  something  turning  up,  his 
shabbiness,  hislight-heartedness,  and 
all  the  illusions  which  are  so  real  to 
him,  is  worth  a  thousand  respectable 
literary  impersonations  of  better 
men.  There  are  very  few  creations 
of  poetry  or  fiction  whom  we  should 
be  less  willing  to  give  up.  He  is 
always  a  delight,  with  his  wife,  who 
never  will  be  separated  from  Mr. 
Micawber,  whatever  her  family  may 
do  or  sayj  and  all  their  shifts,  and 
their  fine  convictions  of  ultimate 
prosperity,  and  even  his  gaiters,  and 
his  collars,  and  his  eyeglass,  and  his 
jaunty  air.  Mrs.  Gamp  is  almost, 
if  possible,  a  more  perfect  creation, 
though  nothing  could  make  her 
dear  to  ns  like  Mr.  Micawber.  The 
extraordinary  power  with  which 
Dickens  threw  himself  into  the  con- 
fused brain  of  a  woman  of  this  class, 
following  out  the  queer  sequence  9t 
thoughts,  the  droll  little  thread  of 
fanciful  invention  in  the  person  of 
that  familiar  spirit  Mrs.  Harris,  her" 
dffimon,  and  the  author  of  some  of 
her  best  sayings,  with  all  the  peculiar 
lights  that  fall  upon  society  and 
general  human  affairs  from  her  pro- 
fessional lantern,  is  greater  than  if 
the  subject  had  been  more  congenial. 
Pickwick,  Nicholas  Kickleby,  Mar- 
tin  Chuzzlewit,   David   Copperfiehl, 
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are  works  wliicli,  in  their  way,  are 
not  to  be  surpassed,  and  which  con- 
tain, with  a  great  deal  of  manner- 
ism, much  stilted  writing,  and  many 
melodramatic  incidents  of  a  very 
inferior  character,  such  whimsical 
creations,  and  ever  humorous,  ever 
entertaining  embodiments  of  char- 
acter, as  any  age  might  be  proud  to 
have  ijroduced.  The  latter  works, 
Ave  think,  stand  on  a  lower  level,  but 
still  contain  enough  to  make  the 
fortune  of  a  dozen  writers.  And 
though  we  do  not  allow  Dickens's 
])athetic  scenes,  though  he  evidently 
liked  them  much  himself,  any  par- 
ticular excellence,  yet  the  narrative 
of  the  childhood  of  David  Copper- 
iield,  and  his  boyish  miseries,  and 
the  journey  to  his  aunt's  house,  is 
almost  as  good  in  its  reflection  of 
childish  pain  and  suffering  as  could 
be;  and  the  humor  of  his  boyish 
courtship,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
episode  of  Dora,  is  delightful.  It 
is,  however,  upon  such  creations  as 
]\[icawber  that  the  sujoremacy  of 
Dickens's  genius  rests. 

Thackeray's  humor  is  far  more 
pervasive,  delicate,  and  human. 
His  mind  was  a  much'  more  highly 
cultivated  mind,  and  free  from  those 
associations  and  deprivations  which 
make  Dickens  always  at  his  least 
best  (to  use  no  stronger  words)  in 
the  society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Thackeray  was  perfectly  at  home 
thei-e,  and  required  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, no  eccentricity  nor  absurd- 
ity of  circumstance,  to  open  up  to 
him  all  that  was  humorous  and 
strange  in  human  life.  He  needed 
no  more  than  a  handful  of  the  most 
ordinary  figures,  going  about  the 
most  usual  occupations,  to  find  com- 
edv  and  tragedv  and  all  those  intri- 


cacies of  motive  and  feeling  which 
make  human  creatures  pitiful  and 
laughable,  and  yet  sometimes  sub- 
lime and  great.  He  preferred,  per- 
haps, to  show  them  in  the  former 
light,  to  turn  them  outside  in,  and 
reveal  what  they  were  thinking  at 
the  moment  of  their  first  appear- 
ance, and  to  open  out  with  the  grin 
of  a  delighted  discoverer  those  pre- 
tences in  which  they  had  wrapped 
themselves  about.  But  when  he 
encountered  among  the  creations  of 
his  genius  (for  it  was  Thackeray,  we 
think,  who  was  the  first  to  say  that 
the  men  and  women  in  a  book  had 
a  will  of  their  own,  and  developed 
themselves,  instead  of  allowing 
themselves  to  be  manipulated,  as  the 
world  believes,  by  tlie  hand  of  their 
maker)  one  who  was  of  nobler  met- 
tle, wliat  a  perfect  tender-hearted 
gentleman,  what  an  ideal  man  it 
was  Avho  rose  under  this  cynic's 
touch.  Henry  Esmond  and  Colonel 
Newcome  are  men  to  ennoble  a  gen- 
eration. He  who  professed  to  write 
a  novel  without  a  hero  because  the 
being  was  impracticable,  produced 
these  two  at  least,  to  prove  how 
completely  and  with  what  supreme 
naturalness  and  truth  the  thing  was 
to  be  done.  He  has  not  been  so 
happy  in  his  women,  perhaps  because 
his  imagination  did  not  require  so 
much  for  the  feminine  ideal;  but 
his  work  throughout  is  so  perfect, 
his  characters  so  living,  with  such 
distinctness  of  atmosphere  about 
them,  crowded  thougli  every  scene 
is,  that  this  point  of  weakness  tells 
the  less.  It  is  only  the  ideal  women 
who  are  weak.  Becky  the  inimita- 
ble, whom  amid  all  her  wrong-doings 
we  cannot  succeed  in  disliking,  the 
wonderful  old   Lady  Kew,    Beatrix 
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Esmond  in  her  splendid  youth  and 
in  her  frightful  age,  are  amazing  in 
their  force  and  vivid  power. 

Tliese  two  great  humorists,  fic- 
tionists,  creators,  to  whom  it  is 
scarcely  just  to  give  the  commoner 
title  of  novelists,  since  their  art  was 
something  distinct  from  the  craft 
of  the  raconteur,  were  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  artists  of  any  who  have 
arisen  in  this  age. — Blackwood'' s, 
Magazine. 


SPUEIOUS  WOEDS. 

The  ordinary  reader  who  takes  up 
a  dictionary  and  examines  its  col- 
umns of  words  wjU  find  among  them 
not  a  few  uncouth-looking  creatures, 
utterly  strange  to  him,  and  convey- 
ing no  sense  at  first  sight,  which  he 
might  well  suspect  to  he  arhitrary 
and  unmeaning  inventions.  Who 
does  not  feel  a  shade  of  incredulity 
when  confronted  by  such  com- 
binations as  antisyzygy,  biisclti- 
atic,  schizomycetous,  xanthoj'ylac- 
eous?  His  suspicions,  however,  are 
groundless;  these  words,  strange  as 
they  may  seem,  are  legitimately- 
formed  derivatives,  appropriately 
naming  some  thing  or  quality,  and 
must  be  respected  as  good,  though 
very  scientific,  English.  No ;  the 
wiliest  and  most  successful  begging- 
impostor  is  he  who  most  naturally 
simulates  the  simple  details  of  real 
distress;  and  the  successful  word- 
impostor  is  not  a  long  "crack-jaw'' 
set  of  syllables,  but  a  very  common- 
place and  possible-looking  vocable, 
whose  mere  form  excites  no  feeling 
of  distrust.  These  words  are  due 
for  the  most  part  to  misprints  or 
misreadiugs    of    the    simplest  k^'d: 


and,  once  recorded  in  some  work  of 
reference, ,  their  innocent  vrainem- 
hlance  perpetuates  their  existence, 
and  they  are  copied  as  undoubtedly 
genuine  from  dictionaiy  to  diction- 
ary, each  lexicographer  jiinning  his 
faith  to  the  discrimination  and  bona 
fides  of  his  i)redecessor. 

One  fruitful  source  of  such  errors 
has  been  the  confusion  of  m's  and 
;?'s;  we  have  all  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  deciphering  words  like 
im 111  unity,  unanimity,  mummery, 
when  written  with  masculine  haste 
or  in  the  serried  slope  of  feminine 
angularity;  and  even  the  printer 
and  his  "reader"  or  corrector  for  the 
press,  may  easily  leave  an  n  or  « 
turned  upside-down  without  notic- 
ing it.  In  middle  and  early  modern 
English  this  possibility  was  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  v  and 
u  were  regarded  as  largely  inter- 
changeable, such  spellings,  as  vn- 
vsuall,  vuiuersal,  being  quite  normal 
and  correct.  Now,  Lord  Bacon  in 
his  writings  frequently  uses  the  word 
adventive  (a  word  analogous  to  in- 
ventive, preventive,  etc.)  in  the  sense 
of  "coming  from  outside,  foreign, 
adventitious;"  in  his  Advancement . 
of  Learning,  for  instance,  he  refers 
to  the  question  whether  "The  orig- 
inal of  the  soul  be  natnie  or  advent- 
iue;^^  and  in  his  Sylva  he  speaks  of 
"that  AdventiueHeat"  which  "doth 
chear  up  the  Natiue  Juyce  of  the 
Tree."  When  Dr.  Jolmson  was 
preparing  his  great  dictionary,  he 
evidently  came  across  this  word  in  a 
form  disguised  by  a  topsy-turvy  u, 
and  consequently  cites  Bacon  as  his 
authority  for  the  word  "adventine," 
adding,  as  his  warrant,  the  quota- 
tion, 

"As  for  the  porciirine  heat,  it  is  tluis  far 
true,  tliat  if  the  i)roportiou  of  the  advent 
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in-e  heat  be  greatly  predoiiBinaiii  to  I  he 
natural  heat  and  spirits  of  Ihe  Ixxly,  it 
tendeth  to  dissohitiou  or  notable  altera- 
tion." 

Aud  in  such  high  esteem  was  Dr. 
Johnson's  accuracy  hekl,  tliat  this 
entry  has  been  accepted  by  many 
sticceeding  dictionary-makers,  ap- 
pearing in  the  pages  of  Ash,  Rich- 
ardson, and  Webster.  Curiously 
enough,  Johnson  has  the  word  ad- 
ventive  too,  but  only  in  its  absolute 
use  as  a  substantive,  with  a  passage, 
quoted  in  illustration,  in  which 
Bacon  contrasts  "  natives''  with 
"adventives;"  the  adjectival  use  of 
the  word,  though  common,  enough 
in  Bacon's  writings,  he  apparently 
did  not  light  upon. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether,  by 
way  of  compensation,  the  word  ada- 
mantive  is  not  due  to  a  like  acci- 
dental perversion  of  adamcuitiue. 
But  three  distinct  instances  have 
been  found  of  it  ;^— Ben  Jon  son,  in 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor  has — 

"My  adamautive  ^yes  might  headlong  hale 
This  iron  world  to  me;" 

Dauiell  in  1605  writes  of  'Th'  Ada- 
mantive  Ties  of  Blood  and  Nature," 
and  in  the  anonymous  Don  BelUanis 
of  Greece,  ]ml)lislied  about  1650, 
occnirs  the  passage, 

"It  would  have  made  any  adamantive 
breast  to  pity  them;" 

and  though  the  principle  that  by 
"two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
may  be  established"  is  not  to  be  un- 
conditionally accepted  in  lexicogra- 
phy, such  testimony  forbids  our 
ranking  adamantive  as  unquestion- 
ably spurious. 

Modern  dictionaries  (Johnson, 
Craig,  Webster,  Ogilvie)  record  a 
word  bassock,  defined  ;is  ''a  bass" 
or  "a  mat,"  the  origin  of  which  was 


very  simple.  Kersey's  edi'o-i 
(dated  1706)  of  Pliillip's  JSew  World 
of  Words  has  the  entry,  "Bass  or 
iiassock,  a  kind  of  Cushion  made  of: 
Straw,  such  as  are  us'd  to  kneel 
upon  in  (!hurches."  Kersey's  own 
dictionary,  dated  1708,  has  tlie  same 
entry.  Bailey,  in  1721,  transferred 
this  int )  his  dictionary,  but  re- 
arranged its  form  thus — 


'Bass 


Hassock  <j 


a  kind  of  cushion,  etc, 


SO  that  hassock  had  its  initial  H 
brought  into  line  with  a  series  of 
capital  ^"s.  In  1736  Bailey  him- 
self, or  some  printer  or  editor,  prob- 
ably concluding  that  the  U  in  ear- 
lier editions  had  been  allowed  to 
stand  by  oversight,  changed  it  to  B; 
and  the  alteration  was  so  plausible 
that  it  did  not  challenge  suspicion. 
Thenceforward  bassock  was  an  Eng- 
lish dictionary  word,  though  outside 
of  dictionaries  it  lias  never  had  an 
existence. 

I'he  word  abacot  has  a  more  in- 
tricate history.  Any  one  who  con- 
sults Worcester  and  Webster,  or 
their  lineal  predecessors,  Todd,  Ash, 
Bailey,  and  Phillips,  will  find  this 
described  as  '"  A  cap  of  estate, 
wrought  in  the  form  of  two  crowns, 
worn  by  the  Kings  of  England." 
Nor  do  dictionaries  alone  contain 
the  entry;  the  editions  of  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  Britannica  and  the  eight- 
eenth century  cyclopaedias  lend  their 
sanction  to  this  impostor;  and  more 
recently  it  has  been  included  in 
dictioiuiries  that  render  English  into 
the  modern  languages,  so  that  the 
above-given  definition;  duly  trans- 
lated into  French,  German,  Portu- 
guese, etc.,  disseminates  this  equivo- 
cal piece  of  information  amongst  our 
neiiihbors  as  well  as  here  at  home. 
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The  genealogical  tree  of  this  word, 
then,  takes  us  back  to  Phillips,  and 
points  to  him  as  its  originator,  for 
the  earlier  P^nglish  dictionaries  know 
it  not.  But  Phillips  was  moi'e  en- 
terprising as  a  word -collector  than 
to  consult  dictionaries  only  ;  the 
terms  of  science,  of  sport,  and  of 
law  were  all  within  his  province. 
Amongst  other  specialist  M'orks,  he 
had  gleaned  from  the  Glossariwm* 
Archaiologicum  of  the  learned  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  and  thence  he  had 
translated  the  entry — 

''Ahacot;  Pileus  auiiustalis  Regum  An- 
glorura,  2  corouis  insisiuitus,  v.  Chrou. 
An.  1463  Ed.  4,  pag.  066,  col.  3,  1.  27." 

Phillips  was  content  to  accept 
Spelnum's  delinition,  backed  as  it  is 
by  so  precise  a  reference  to  his  au- 
thority. We,  more  sceptical,  shall 
turn  to  examine  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, which  is  pretty  easily  identified 
as  HoUnshecV s  Glironide,  edition  of 
]587,  an  edition  '"supervised  and 
corrected,"  as  the  title-page  phrases 
it,  by  Abraham  Fleming;  and  here 
is  the  warrant  for  Spelman's  entry, 
in  a  description  of  the  battle  of 
Hedgely  Moor:— 

"King  Henrio  was  a  good  horsseman  that 
day,  for  he  rode  so  fast  nwaie  that  no  man 
might  oiiertake  liim,  and  yet  he  was  so 
neere  pursued,  that  certeiue  of  his  liench- 
men  were  taken,  their  horses  trapped  in 
blue  veluet,  and  one  of  them  liad  on  his 
head  the  said  King  Henries  helmet,  or 
rather  (as  may  be  thought,  and  as  some 
say)  his  high  cap  of  estate,  called  Abacot, 
garnished  with  two  riche  crownes. ' '    - 

But  this  is  Fleming's  Holinshed 
only.  What  did  Holinshed  himself 
.make  of  the  word?  We  take  a  step 
farther  back,  look  into  the  original 
edition  of  1577,  and  find  on  page 
1314:— 

"Kyug    Heurie  was  a    good    horseman 


that  day,  for  he  rode  so  fast  away,  than  n* 
man  n  ight  ouertake,  and  j-et  hee  was  so 
neere  piu'sued  that  certaine  of  his  Henxmen 
were  taken,  theyr  horses  trapped  in  blew 
velvet,  and  one  of  them  hadde  on  his  head 
the  sayde  Kj'ug  Henries  heimette,  or  rather 
(as  may  be  thought)  and  as  some  saye,  his 
high  cappe  of  estate;,  called  Abococke, 
garnished  with  two  rich  crownes." 

So  tliat  Fleming  evidently  re- 
garded as  no  sinecure  his  office  of 
sujiervisor  and  corrector,  and  abacot 
for  abocoche  is  one  fruit  of  his  efforts. 
His  reason  for  the  change  we  can 
only  guess  at;  perhaps  he  had  some 
plausible  etymological  fancy,  just  as 
modern  etymologists,  taking  abacot 
to  be  genuine,  have  treated  it  as  a 
French  word,  a  diminutive  from 
abaqne  "an  abacus,  the  flat  plate 
surmounting  the  capital  of  a  col- 
umn"— a  worthy  derivation,  it  has 
been  jocularly  remarked,  for  the 
supposed  name  of  a  royal  "tile." 
But  as  yet  we  have  only  replaced 
mystery  by  mystery;  aljococlce  is  as 
unintelligible  as  abacot.  Holinshed 
himself,  however,  was  more  of  a 
compiler  than  an  author,  and  we 
may  trace  back  this  passage  to  the 
sources  from  which  he  transferred 
it  to  his  chronicle;  he  must  have 
taken  it  either  from  Grafton's 
Chronicle  of  1509,  or  Hall's  Vnion 
of  the  Two  Noble  and  lUudre  Fam- 
ilies of  Lancastre  and  York,  printed 
in  1548,  in  both  of  which  it  appears 
in  almost  identical  form.  Here  is 
the  story  as  Hall  gives  it  — 

"Kyng  Henry  was  this  day  tlie  bests 
horseman  of  his  company:  for  he  fled  so 
faste  thai  no  man  could  oiiertake  hym, 
and  yet  iie  was  so  neer  persued,  that  cer- 
tain of  his  hencnien  or  folowers  were 
taken,  their  horses  beyng  trapped  in  blew 
veluet,  wl)ere(  f  one  of  them  had  on  his 
hed  the  saide  Kyng  Henries  healmet.  Some 
say  his  high  cap  of  estate,  called  Abo- 
cocked  {2)ul  edition  of  1550  abococket], 
garnished  with  twoo  riche  Crouues. " 
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And  now  our  chase  is  nearly 
ended ;  one  more  stride  and  we 
reach  the  goal.  Hall  was  indebted 
for  the  facts,  and  in  part  for  the 
words,  of  his  narrative  to  the  chroni- 
cle of  Alflerman  Fabj'an,  written 
about  1404,  and  printed  early  in  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  wherein,  at  page 
(J54,  we  unearth  the  original  of  the 
luysterious  nbacot  and  intermediate 
aiocochet  in  the  passage: — 

"The  lorde  John  of  Mountagn.  .  . 
chasyd  Henry  so  nere,  that  he  wan  from 
hyni  certayne  of  his  foliwers  trapped  with 
blew  veluet,  and  liis  bycoket,  garnysshed 
with  ii  crownes  of  golde,  and  fret  with 
perle  and.riche  stone." 

-  So  that  ahococTcet  is  a  muddled  and 
mangled  form  of  bycoket,  a  word 
common  enough  in  the  English,  and 
still  commoner  in  the  French,  of 
that  period,  and  meaning  simply  "a 
two-peaked  cap.''  Henry  VI's  "by- 
coket" was  ornamented  with  two 
crowns  to  signify  his  double  king- 
ship, for  he  had  been  crowned  king 
of  both  England  and  France;  but 
two  crowns  formed  no  necessary 
part  of  such  a  head-gear,  and  the 
definition  of  modern  dictionaries, 
"a  cap  of  estate,  wrought  in  the 
form  of  two  crowns,"  is  as  ludi- 
crous .a  misrepresentation  of  the 
thing  as  ahacot  is  of  the  word  that 
named  it. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  earlier  dic- 
tionaries that  manufactttre  these 
bogus  words;  the  process  still  con- 
tinues; and  after  our  long  disquisi- 
tion on  abacot  it  will  j^erhaps  be 
refreshing  to  look  at  one  or  two 
simpler  blunders.  Webster  has  a 
verb  ^ 'beast,  to  hunt  for  beasts,"  due 
entirely  to  a  failure  to  unravel  the 
ellipti'  ;ii  foiiftriu'tion  in  a  passage 
from  Sju'i!.;!.-!''.-;  Aitiofetti: — 


"As  Diane  hunt<^l  on  a  day, 
She  cliaunst  to  come  where  Cupid  lay, 

his  quiver  hy  his  head: 
One  of  Ills  shafts  she  stole  away, 
And  one  of  hers  aid  close  conuay 

into  the  otliers  stead: 
With  that  loue  wounded  my  loues  hart, 
But  Diane  beasts  with  Cupids  dart," 

wherein  Spenser  by  no  means  asserts 
that  Diana  "beasti|"  or  "goes  beast- 
ing,"  but  that  while  with  her  shaft 
Cupid  was  wounding  "my  loues 
hart,"  she  used  Cupid's  to  wound 
the  beasts  of  her  chase.  Richardson, 
whose  Dictionary  consists  of  illus- 
trative quotations  arranged  below 
tiie  chiet:  word  of  ii  group  of  deriva- 
tives, has  under  budge  a  quotation 
for  b>idgenest<,.  taken,  through  the 
medium  of  Warton's  History  of 
EiiglUli  Poetry,  irova  the  sixteenth 
century  poet,  Richard  Stanyhurst  — 

"A  Sara  for  goodnesse,  a  great  Bellona  for 
budgnesse. 
For  myldnesse  Anna,  for  chastitye  goodly 
Susanna." 

Latham,  the  latest  editor  and 
supplem-enter  of  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary, hence  also  quoting  Stanyhurst 
on  Warton's  authority,  enters  budge- 
ness  a  main  Avord  amongst  his  ad- 
ditions, venturing  moreover  to  de- 
scribe it  as  an  "attribute  suggested 
by  BvrJye  =  stern;  sternness,  sever- 
ity.'" But  Warton  has  misled 
tho:!i  both  ;  a  reference  to  the  orig- 
v\A  in  Stanyhurst's  works  reveals 
tne  fact  that  the  word  is  really 
hudgnesse,  his  fantastic  way  of  spell- 
ing hugeness,  the  genuine  quotation 
being — 

"A  Sara  for  goodnesse,  a  great  Bellona  for 
hudgnesse. ' ' 

And  here  is  an  entry  from  a  very 
modern  dictionary,  one  that  indeed 
is  stillin  cg^urse  of  issue.  ''  BreatJnn 
(formed  of  Eng.  ireath  -\-  -m),  that 
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which  is  breathed,"  followed  by  due 
authentication  from  the  columns  of 
the  Times''  (19th  January,  1881)  in 
the  announcement  that  "Dr.  B. 
W.  Richardson  will  deliver  a  lecture 
on  Breath  and  Breathms, "  In  this 
case,  however,  appeal  could  be  made 
to  the  talented  lecturer,  who  knows 
nothing  of  breatfims,  but  delivered 
a  lecture  on  "Breath  and  Breath- 
ing," on  the  date  in  question;  the 
Times  compositor  had  mistaken  in 
for  m,  and  a  dumpy  g  for  s,  and  the 
mistake  passed  into  print,  and  thence 
into  the  too-sweeping  drag-net  of  a 
modern  lexicographer. 

Tt  may  be  as  well  here  to  state 
that  the  writer's  knowledge  of  these 
spurious  words  and  their  history  has 
been  gained  during  his  employment 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Marra}^  the  great  aim  of  which  is 
to  treat  every  word  historically, 
showing  its  origin,  and  tracing  the 
whole  course  of  its  development, 
as  an  item  of  English  speech.  The 
comprehensive  basis  of  this  diction- 
ary, and  the  method  pursued  in 
collecting  the  material  on  which  it 
is  founded,  have  been  fully  described; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here, 
that  about  thirty  years  ago  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  English-speaking 
and  English-reading  public  to  fur- 
nish the  raw  material  required  for 
the  purposes  of  historical  illustra- 
tion, by  writing  out  quotations  from 
books  of  all  periods  of  English  lit- 
erature, adding  full  reference  to 
volume,  part,  chapter,  page,  etc.,  of 
the  work  quoted,  and  sending  them 
in  to  the  editor.  This  business  of 
reading  and  making  extracts  started 
briskly  at  first,  but  after  a  few  years 
languished  almost  to  notlTing,  till,  in 
1879,  it  was  revived    and  re-system- 


atized under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Murray,  who  had  then  undertaken 
to  rear  from  these  materials  the  or- 
ganized fabric  of  a  dictionary.  Un- 
der his  regime,  as  in  the  early  days 
of  the  reading,  slips  with  printed 
title  were  prepared  for  those  Avho 
promised  to  make  a  large  number  of 
extracts  from  any  particular  work; 
and  so  enthusiastic  was  the  service 
thus  rendered  that  several  readers 
reckon  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  one 
by  his  almost  hundreds  of  thousands, 
their  contributions  to  this  great 
verbal  storehouse.  Of  course  the 
spurious  words  mentioned  above  find 
no  exemplification  in  the  material 
thus  collected,  because  in  literature 
proper  tliey  do  not  exist;  but  it  was 
part  of  the  exhaustive  i)lan  of  the 
Dictionary,  as  Dr.  Murray  under- 
stood (and  is  executing)  it,  to  in- 
clude not  only  all  words  that  have 
been  used  in  literature,  but  also  all 
those  found  in  earlier  dictionaries, 
provided  always  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  such  words 
having  at  some  time  occurred  in  lit- 
erary use.  And  so  a  number  of 
words  from  the  early  lexieogi'aphers, 
Cockeram,  Blount,  and  Bailey,  ap- 
pear in  its  pages,  although  one  can- 
not help  entertaining  the  suspicion 
that  these  worthy  word-collectors 
sometimes  merely  took  a  Latin  dic- 
tionai-y  and  forced  tlie  Latin  words 
into  an  English  dress,  when  we 
meet  such  ujifamiliar  compounds  as 
Cockeram's  adcquitaie  "to  ride  by," 
adltamate  "to  hook,"  adhalate  "to 
breathe  on,"  and  Bailey's  amnicoUst 
"one  who  dwells  by  a  river,"  amni- 
genous  "born  near  a  x'wer,''  (tvidu- 
lous  '  'somewhat  greedy, ' '  etc.  These, 
however,  are  formations  of  which 
the  structure  is  perceived  at  a  glance, 
and   which  have    ample  analogy  of 
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familiar  words  to  keep  them  in 
countenance  in  the  loneliness  of 
their  dictionary  life;  they  are  may- 
have-beens"  or  "niiglit-bes"  of  tiie 
English  tongue.  The  truly  spurious 
word  has  no  such  redeeming  feat- 
ure; and  the  tracking  of  abacot, 
hassock,  and  Co.,  to  their  source, 
and  gibbeting  them  as  impostors,  is 
a  suihciently  important  though  only 
incidental  service  rendered  to  our 
language  by  the  New  Englisli  Dic- 
tioiuirxj. 

But  the  question  may  arise,  Does 
not  the  very  method  pursued  in 
collecting  material  for  this  diction- 
ary lay  it  open  to  the  possibility  of 
originating  and  perpetuating  sim- 
ilar shams?  May  not  misprints  in 
early  books,  misreadings  of  maiiu- 
scripts,  or  misinterpretation  on  the 
part  of  some  volunteer  collector, 
create  new  bogus  words,  while  the 
old  ones  are  being  detected  and  ex- 
posed? It  might,  perhaps,  occasion- 
ally be  so,  although  the  readers  have 
in  general  shown  themselves  most 
careful  and  trustworthy,  were  not 
additional  and  exceptional  safe- 
guards employed.  One  cardinal  rule 
is  that  all  words  of  unique  occur- 
rence, unless  of  easily  recognized 
formation,  are  rigorously  scrutinized 
with  the  anterior  presumption  that 
they  are  very  probably  mistakes  of 
some  description;  and  if  they  pass 
muster  at  this  first  examination,  the 
etymolgical  treatment  they  receive 
passes  the  review  of  three  or  four 
experts  before  it  is  finally  allowed  to 
stand. 

Thus,  for  example,  one  of  the 
earlier  readers  had  sent  from  Gawin 
Douglas's  Palice  of  Honour  (1501), 
as  the  sole  instance  of  Assvre  adj. 
"sure,  confident,"  the  lines 


"Tliair  was  Phedra,  Theseus,  and  Ariaue, 
'i  lie  secreit,  uise,  hardij  Ipomedou, 
Assueir  Hester,  irrepreuabill  Susane" — 

where  a  very  brief  consideration 
served  to  show  that  Assueir  is  only 
a  Scoto-anglicized  form  of  Ahasue- 
rus;  had  the  missing  comma  sep- 
arated the  Persian  monarch  from 
his  fair  Jewish  spouse,  the  reader 
too  would  have  recognized  his 
identity,  and  would  have  been  spared 
this  unwitting  attempt  at  fabricating 
an  unreal  adjective.  Again,  among 
the  compounds  of  bank  was  the 
word  bank-toiot,  with  its  credibility 
vouched  for  by  a  quotation  from 
O-abriel  Harvey's  Pierces  Suj^erero- 
gaiion,  of  date  1593,  which  ran,  "It 
is  not  impossible  for  Humanity  to 
be  a  spittle-man,  Rhetorique  a  dum- 
merell.  History  a  bank  towt."  A 
"bank  towt  I"  What  can  a  "bank 
towt"  be?  An  omnibus  conductor 
perchance,  pleading  for  passengers, 
and  adding  seductive  force  to  his 
"Bank,  bank!"  by  the  marvelous 
cheapness  of  "A  penny  all  the  way!" 
No ;  'buses  and  conductors  were 
things  of  the  future  in  the  days  of 
CtoocI  Queen  Bess.  Or  did  the  banks 
of  that  time,  anticipating  the  mod- 
ern money-lender's  web  of  newspaper 
advertisement,  keep  agents  in  the 
streets  to  olfer  loans  "on  personal 
security  only"  to  hard-up  trades- 
men? No,  nor  is  that  the  clue. 
Look  again  at  this  word — this  single 
instance  of  a  word;  look  at  it  sus- 
piciously, aiid  consider  it  in  the 
light  of  Kith  century  spellings  of 
bank  derivatives  ;  and  the  evident 
solution  is  suggested,  that  bank  towt 
is  a  misprint  or  misreading  for 
bankrowt,  a  frequent  form  of  bank- 
rapt  when  that  term  had  been  newly 
adopted   fi-om   the   French    banque- 
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route,  and  almost  the  very  one  used 
in  the  Sheakspeare  folios  where  Shy- 
lock  is  grimly  eager  "to  cut  the  for- 
feiture from  that  bankrout  there." 
These,  however,  were  compara- 
tively easy  problems;  other  impos- 
tors were  not  so  readily  detected. 
Sorted  under  Av-  was  a  single  quo- 
tation for  the  word  avauntiae;  it 
was  taken  from  Love's  translation 
of  Bonaventura's  Speculum  Vitm 
Cliristi,  or  Mirror  of  Christ's  Life, 
and  read  thus: — 

"And  in  so  much  lie  lowed  liim  and 
auauntysed  hym  silfe  that  also  after,  he 
begaune  to  prech  and  to  speke  so  high 
tbinges  of  the  godhede.  .  yit  the  lewes 
sette  nought  by  hym;  But  despised,  and 
scorned  him." 

The  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
who  first  took  this  word  in  hand 
found  it  surrotmded  by  a  set  of 
obsolete  words  connected  with  vaunt 
"to  boast,"  and  naturally,  though 
too  hastily,  concluded  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  same  party,  fortifying 
himself  in  his  conjecture  by  taking 
lowed  as  an  English  representative 
of  French  louer  "to  praise,"  and 
putting  self-praise  aud  boasting  to- 
gether as  a  probable  pair.  Witli  this 
idea  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he 
wrote  the  following  etymology  for 
aiHiuntise,  "Probably  an  adaptation 
of  French  avantir,  avantissani,  an 
uncited  variant  of  avanter,  to  boast, 
vaunt;  but  perhaps  formed  in  Eng- 
lish on  Old  French  avantise,  sb. 
boasting,"  and  de'fined  it  as  meaning 
"to  vaunt,  boast."  But  here  the 
system  of  check  and  countercheck 
came  beneficially  into  play;  another 
assistant,  looking  through  this  piece 
of  work,  took  "lowed"  in  its  more 
natural  English  sense  of  "made  low, 
humiliated,"  and  then  wondered  at 
the     incongruous     conjunction     of 


humiliation  aud  Ijoasting.  Mean- 
while the  passage  seemed  to  be  fa- 
miliar to  him,  and  as  the  glimmer 
of  reminiscence  grew  gradually  into 
a  certainty  of  recollection,  he  turned 
to  the  part  of  the  Dictionary  already 
published,  where  the  same  quotation, 
but  from  a  different  edition  of  Love's 
work,  appears  correctly  under  the 
word  Anientise  "to  make  nothing 
of,  abase,"  with  aneaunfyse  in  place 
of  the  spurious  auauntyse.  This  is 
a  further  instance,  it  will  be  seen, 
of  the  difficulty  caused  by  a  turned- 
11.  The  passage  has  since  been  veri- 
fied in  the  edition  quoted,  where  the 
word  is  indubitably  auauntyse,  so 
that  the  false  form  is  a  printer's 
error,  and  not  a  mistake  of  the 
reader  for  the  Dictionary.  Never- 
theless, if  the  latter  bad  added  a 
little  more  context,  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  statement  refers  to  Jesus 
Christ,  there  would  have  been  much 
less  danger  of  the  word's  temporarily 
imposing  upon  the  lexicographer, 
for  the  passage  in  full  stands  thus: — 

"And  in  so  much  he  lowed  him  and 
auauntysed  hym  silfe  that  also  after  he 
beganne  to  prech  and  to  speke  so  high 
thinges  of  the  godhede  as  the  Gospell  tell- 
etli,  and  to  worch  myracles,  and  wonders: 
yit  the  lewes  sette  nought  by  him;  But 
despised  and  scorned  him — saynge  what  i8 
he  this — is  nat  he  the  wrightys  sonne 
Joseph." 

A  similar  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  the  case  of  a  quotation 
from  Tim  Bright's  Treatise  on  Mel- 
ancholy, published  in  1586,  which 
made  mention  of  "A  mill  driven  by 
the  winde  .  .  .  for  arriding  of 
rivers  of  waters  out  of  drowned  fens. " 
The  extract,  there  was  subsequently 
reason  to  suppose,  must  have  been 
taken,  not  directly  from  Tim  Bright, 
l)!t  fr.iin  some    later  work  in  which 
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he  had  been  quoted,  and  the  slip 
bore  no  reference  to  chapter  or  page, 
so  that  tliere  was  small  chance  of 
verifying  the  passage.  Arrid  was 
a  reasonable-looking  word,  and  could 
be  admitted  to  provisional  accept- 
ance; but  its  etymology  was  by  no 
means  clear.  There  were  two  possi- 
bilities, neither  of  them  very  satis- 
factory ;  arrid  might  have  been 
formed  in  English  by  prefixing  a 
vaguely  intensive  a-  or  ar-  to  the 
simple  verb  rid,  meaning  thus  ''to 
get  rid  of,"  or  it  miglit  be  a  mis- 
spelt adaptation  of  media3yal  Latin 
aridare  "to  dry  up."  And  so  the 
matter  stood,  until  by-and-by,  when 
avoid  was  under  treatment,  there 
came  deliverance  from  perplexity  in 
the  shape  of  the  true  quotation  from 
Bright,  in  the  words,  "A  mill  driven 
by  the  winde  .  .  .  for  avoiding  of 
rivers  of  water  out  of  drowned  fens." 
Avoid,  it  may  be  explained,  is  here 
used  in  its  obsolete  sense,  "to  empty, 
get  rid  of,  clear  away,"  a  very  com- 
mon meaning  at  that  time,  when 
guests  at  table  "avoided"  the  dishes, 
not  by  refraining  from  the  viands, 
but  by  promptly  devouring  them; 
while  if  they  grew  too  noisy  in  their 
feasting,  the  guardians  of  the  peace 
"avoided"  the  rioters,  not  by  keep- 
ing cautiously  away  from  the  ban- 
quet-room, but  by  boldly  bundling 
them  out.  In  which  same  way  arrid 
was  forthwith  "avoided,"  and  bun- 
dled out  into  the  limbo  of  verbal 
fictions. 

And  now  this  paper  may  fitly  be 
brought  to  a  close  by  returning  to 
the  inquisitorial  work  of  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  and  showing 
how  it  has  traced  out  and  exposed, 
not  indeed  an  actually  spurious 
word,  but  what  is  practically  tanta- 
mount to  it,  a  fictitious  meaning  as- 


signed to  a  word  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence in  other  senses.  The  word  is 
belt,  and  the  sense  assigned  to  it  may 
be  most  easily  seen  in  two  quotations 
from  modern  writers.  Lingard,  in 
his  History  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon 
Cliurch,  writes  of  "  The  frequent 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
technically  called  a  belt  of  Pater- 
nosters;" subjoining  a  note  to  the 
eifect  that  "A  belt  of  Pater-nosters 
appears  to  correspond  with  a  string 
of  beads  of  later  times.  .  .  It  is 
probable  that  the  belt  contained 
fifty  Pater-nosters."  And  Rock,  in 
his  Church  of  our  Fathers,  says  that 
"seven  belts  of  Our  Fathers  had  to 
be  said  for  the  deceased."  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited,  in  view  of  these 
circumstantial  statements,  that  the 
"belt  of  Pater-nosters  or  Our  Fa- 
thers" is  a  pure  myth,  without  a 
shadow  of  historical  foundation;  and 
yet  such  is  the  case.  The  original 
fact,  from  which  the  fiction  is  blun- 
deringly derived,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eccle- 
siastical Council  held  at  Celchyth  in 
the  year  816,  in  the  rule  thus  laid 
down  in  mediaeval  Latin,  "et  xxx 
diebus  canonicis  horis  expleto  syn- 
axeos  cet  vii  heltidum,  Paternoster 
pro  eo  cantetur."  Omitting  the 
three  words  in  italics,  this  may  be 
translated,  "And  for  thirty  days  at 
the  canonical  hours,  at  the  end  of 
the  service,  let  a  Paternoster  be  sung 
for  him."  The  three  words  here 
italicized  are  not  Latin;  they  are  a 
glossarial  comment  in  Old  English, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  on 
the  phrase  "canonicis  horis"  pre- 
ceding, explaining  that  this  means 
"at  the  seven  bell-tides"  or  "times 
of  bell-ringing"  (compare  our  mod- 
ern siyriiig-tide,  summer-tide,  for 
the  time    of  spring    or    summer.") 
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I'lit  onr  friend,  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
mistook  them  for  Latin,  and  con- 
strued them  along  with  the  follow- 
ing word  as  "a  paternoster  of  seven 
belts,"  which  he  explained  as  a 
"rosary."  Other  writers  accepted 
his  guidance,  and  followed  in  his 
wake;  Johnson,  the  Non- juror,  for 
instance,  who  wrote  on  Ecclesiastical 
Law  in  1720,  gave  an  elaborate 
description  of  belts  set  with  studs 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  rosary;  and 
still  later  authors,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  longer  retaining  the  semblance 
of  grammatical  construction  which 
led  8pelman  to  take  heltidum  as  a 
genitive  plural  and  to  translate  it 
"of  belts,"  have  crowned  the  ab- 
surdity of  transmuting  "vii  belti- 
dum.  Paternoster"  into  "seven  belts 
of  Paternosters." — Alfred  Erle- 
BACH,  in  Leixure  Hour. 


A  MODERN  MArxTCIAN. 

At  the  Egyptian  Ilall,  London, 
M.  Buatier  de  Kolta  asserts  his  pre- 
eminence in  modern  magic  by  his 
original,  beautiful,  and  absolutely 
baffling  illusion  entitled  "Le  Cocon. " 
In  the  Hungarian  artist  inventive 
powers  and  techriical  accomplish- 
ment form  a  rare  combination.  The 
inventor  is  too  frequently  compelled 
to  delegate  to  others  the  practical 
vindication  of  his  ingenuity  and 
craft.  Tt  is  not  so  with  M.  de  Kolta. 
He  hi)nself  is  the  only  convincing 
illustrator  of  his  unequaled  illusions, 
as  may  be  daily  vvitnessed  in  the  un- 
approached  elegance  and  finish  of 
his  manipulation  of  the  famous 
"Vanishing  Lady."  Others  have 
essayed  this  feat,  only  to  suggest  that 
the    secret    might    remaiii    forever 


entirely  unsuspected  if  it  were  not 
for  their  cruder  handling.  At 
the  Egyptian  Hall  the  "Vanishing 
Lady,"  by  the  distinction  of  method 
that  belongs  solely  to  the  inventor, 
is  still  very  far  removed  in  spontan- 
eity and  facility  from  the  host  of 
simulations  that  sprang  np  after  its 
introduction.  As  he  is  without  a 
parallel  as  inventor  and  "demonstra- 
tor, it  is  to  M.  de  Kolta  only  that 
we  may  look  for  a  display  of  skill 
and  cunning  that  should  surpass  the 
older  invention.  This  has  certainly 
been  compassed  by  the  production 
of  "Le  Cocon."  Here  everything 
is  apparently  conceded  to  the  specta- 
tor. There  is  no  darkened  st;ii.e, 
no  artificial  light,  no  visible  engin- 
ery, and  absolutely  no  furnitnre  on 
the  stage  save  a  solitai-y  chair  with- 
out a  back.  A  tape  stretched  across 
the  stage,  and  a  large  shallow  box, 
such  as  milliners  use,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  covered  with  tissue-pajier — 
these  are  the  only  visible  means  by 
which  this  fantastic  and  truly  occult 
illusion  is  set  forth.  Suspending 
the  box  to  the  tape  in  the  center  of 
the  stage,  M.  de  Kolta  proceeds  to 
draw  on  the  tissue-paper,  with  brush 
and  sepia,  the  rough  semblance  of  a 
silkworm.  At  a  word  from  the 
conjuror  the  tissue  is  rent,  revealing 
the  first  stage  of  the  metamorphosis, 
the  fragile  cocoon  hanging  from  the 
tape,  from  which  emerges  the  radi- 
ant young  lady  who  impersonates 
the  butterfly,  leaving  the  audience 
in  Avonderment  how  she  should 
"shrink  her  fine  essence  like  a  shriv- 
eled fiower"  within  such  narrow 
confines.  The  whole  of  this  aston- 
ishing evolution  occurs  in  a  few 
moments,  without  any  interposition 
of  M.  de  Kolta,  who  merel}'  makes 
his  woven  paces    around  the  cocoon 
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after  lowering  it  to  the  cliaiv.  It  is 
something  beyond  the  metaphysics 
of  belief  to  assist  at  one's  own  de- 
ception in  this  fashion,  and  accept 
tlie  impossible.  To  find  no  other 
"svay  out  of  the  difficulty  than  to 
conceive  solutions  even  more  mon- 
strous than  the  monstrous  impossi- 
bility that  captivates  the  eyes  is  to 
be  landed  in  worse  distractions. 
Yet  it  is  to  wilds  of  conjecture  more 
haunted  than  the  fabled  lands  of 
medieval  traveler  that  we  are  con- 
signed by  the  smiling  and  pitiless 
magician.  There  is  something  in- 
sinuating at  once  and  repellent  in  a 
process  that  obliterates  tlie  limita- 
tions of  the  visual  world,  and  is  yet 
equally  simple  and  inexplicable. 
Fancy  and  imagi^iation  are  alike 
exercised  by  this  ingenious  fantasy; 
the  former  in  the  suggestion  evoked 
by  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  out- 
raged senses,  the  latter  by  tlie  in- 
finite possibilities  which  the  promise 
of  such  powers  may  create.  Thus 
might  the  magician,  forbearing  any 
more  to  allure  a  sceptical  London 
•audience,  prefer  to  wield  an  awful 
and  undisputed  sway  in  the  midmost 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  directing 
into  new  channels  dark  and  secret 
superstitions  as  yet  undreamed  of  in 
Africa,  the  mere  report  of  which 
migiit  render  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Eider  Haggard's  life  unhappy  by  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  rivalry.  For 
the  present  M.  de  Kolta  exhibits  his 
powers  in  more  searching  circum- 
stances, as  to  audience  and  atmos- 
]iliere;  and,  both  in  his  unique  illu- 
sions and  in  his  peculiar  address  in 
jugglery  with  cards,  approves  him- 
self the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
great  race  of  magicians. — Saturday 
lieviev). 


CURRENT  THOUGHT. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  and  the  Republic 
OF  Mexico. — Senor  Romero,  the  Mexican 
Miuister  to  the  United  States,  delivered  an 
Address  at  Washington  on  the  sixty-tirst 
anniversary  of  tlie  birth  of  General  Grant, 
April  25,  1887.  After  giving  some  ac- 
count of  his  own  personal  intercourse  with 
Gen.  Grant,  Senor  Romero  proceeds: — 

"After  Gen.  Grant  had  taken  his  tour 
around  the  world  [1877-1880],  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  that  very  few  men,  if 
any,  ever  had  before,  of  visiting  every  im- 
portant country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  to  understand  their  condition,  needs 
and  probable  future,  and  having  personal 
intercourse  with  the  most  distiuguished 
statesmen,  leading  men  and  rulers  in  each 
country,  he  naturally  had  his  views,  as  a 
statesman,  about  the  position,  policy  and 
future  of  his  own  country  very  much  en- 
larged. It  was  then  that  he  matured  his 
views  about  the  condition  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  policy  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  follow  toward  these  eastern 
empii-es,  a  policy  which  I  think  will  have 
to  bo  in  the  future  adhered  to  by  this 
country  as  a  legacy  left  to  her  by  one  of 
her  greatest  men. 

"He  thought  then  that  his  work  could 
not  be  at  an  end  if  he  did  not  visit  Mexico 
again.  To  be  sure,  he  knew  Mexico  per- 
fectly well  and  did  not  need  a  second  visit 
to  kn(nv  all  about  it,  but  his  love  for  my 
country  was  so  great  that  he  thought  he 
ought  not  to  fail  to  see  it  once  more. 
Early  in  1880,  he  went  there  again,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  changes 
which  had  been  accomplished  to  the  credit 
of  Mexico,  notwithstanding  all  her  misfor- 
tunes brought  about  by  civil  and  foreign 
wars,  in  tlie  nearly  quarter  of  a  century 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  first  visit.  It 
was  then  that  he  matured  his  views  about 
the  best  way  for  Mexico  to  develop  her 
own  resources  and  to  become  a  great  na- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  policy  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  pursue  toward 
]\Iexico.  He  saw  at  once,  with  his  great 
foresight,  that  the  material  resources  of 
Mexico  could  not  be  developed  on  a  large 
scale  except  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, which  would  really  be  extensions 
of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States 
into  a    country  capable   of  producing  in 
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large  quantities  all  the  tropical  fruits 
needed  in  the  United  States,  and  of  con- 
suming from  this  country  a  proportionate 
amount  of  American  manufactures.  While 
Gen.  Grant  was  in  31exico  he  had  conver- 
sations with  the  leading  men  of  the  coun- 
try on  this  subject,  which  led  to  a  request 
on  their  part  for  him  to  submit  the  con- 
dition of  things  to  capatalistsin  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  that  they  might  make 
investments  in-  the  building  of  railroads 
in  Mexico.  On  his  return  to  this  country 
he  spoke  earnestly  on  the  subject,  and  the 
expression  of  his  views  contributed  largely 
to  the  organization  of  .several  companies 
in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
building  imporiant  lines  of  railroad  in 
Mexico,  although  he  had  no  personal  in- 
terest of  any  kind  in  them 

"On  the  8th  of  July,  1885,  some  Mexi- 
can journalists  avIio  hud  come  to  visit  this 
country,  visited  him  at  Mount  McGregor, 
and  he  wa-ote  to  them  the  following  ex- 
pression of  his  views  and  .sympathy  to- 
ward Mexico:  'My  great  interest  in 
Mexico  has  dated  back  to  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  that  country.  My 
interest  was  increased  when  four  European 
monarchies  attempted  to  set  up  their  in- 
stitutions on  this  continent,  selecting 
Mexico,  a  territory  adjoining  us.  It  was 
an  outrage  on  human  rights  for  a  foreign 
nation  to  attempt  to  transfer  her  institu- 
tions and  her  rulers  to  the  territory  of  a 
civilized  people  without  their  consent. 
They  were  tearfully  punished  for  their 
crime.  I  hope  Mexico  may  now  begin  an 
upward  and  prosperous  departure.  She 
has  the  elements  of  success.  She  has  the 
people,  she  has  the  soil,  she  has  the  clim- 
ate, and  she  has  the  minerals.  The  con- 
quest of  Mexico  will  not  be  an  easy  task  in 
the  future. '  ' ' 

"God  Save  the  Queen,"  in  Angi.o- 
Saxon.— Mr.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  that  ripest 
of  Anglican  scholars,  contributes  to  the 
London  Academy  "An  attempt  to  ren- 
der God  Save  the  Queen  into  the  form  of 
Anglo-Saxon  alliterative  verse,  which  was 
prevalent  about  a.d.  987.  Of  course  " 
lie  adds,  "a  rigidly  literal  rendering  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  attempt  rather  to  ex- 
hibit such  equivalent  phrases  as  would 
have  been  used  at  a  time  when  hards  were 
expected  to  repeat  themselves,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  tautology:" 


God  gedo  hale  thd  Gio^n. 

"Halegedo,  God,  hlafdigan  lire, 
arfseste  and  sethele  Angelcynnes  weard, 
thifit  heo  on  worulde  wynnum  lifige; 
hale  gedo,  God,  tlia  holdan  cwen. 
Syle  hire  sigora  spowende  sped,  — 

.syle  hire  symble  saeles  briican, 
on  laugsvunum  life  on  lande  ricsian; 
luile  gedo,  God,  tha  holdan  cwen. 

Aris  nu,  dryhten,  rodera  wealdend, 
to-drif  thvi  feorran  feondas  fa?cne, 
af\de  tha  the  fremmath  tirenda}da, 
hyn  hira  oferhygd,  unholdra  cr.neftas, 
on  idel  gedo,  God.  ehtendra  nuin  ; 
on  the  w^e  settath  lire  sothan  hyht, 
hale  gedo,  God,  tha  the  hyhtath  on  the. 

Tlui  selestan  gifa  of  goldhorde  thinum 
syle,  sinces  bryita,  thtere  selestan  cwene, 
on  langsumum  life  on  lande  ricsian, 
tha^t  heo  lange  bewerie  thii  wisan  domas; 
swti  sceolon  we  .singah  singailice 
hhidum  stefnum  and  heortimi  blithum, 
luile  ged('),  God,  hlafdigan  lire, 
lirfa^ste  and  fethele  Angelcynnes  w^eard, 
hale  ged»,  God,  tha  holdan  cwen." 

Mr.  Skeat  translates  his  Anglo-Saxo» 
verse  into  modern  English  prose: 

"O  God,  save  our  Lady,  the  gracious 
and  noble  warden  of  the  single  nice,  that 
she  may  live  joyfully  in  the  world;  Save,  • 
O  God,  the  gracious  queen.  Grant  her 
the  prosperous  success  of  victories,  grant 
her  ever  to  enjoy  happiness,  (and)  during 
a  long  life  to  rule  in  the  land;  save,  O 
God,  the  gracious  queen. 

"Arise  now,  Lord,  ruler  of  the  skies, 
drive  asunder  afar  deceitful  foes;  fell  tliose 
that  contrive  malicious  deeds;  humiliate 
their  presumption,  the  crafts  of  the  dis- 
loyal; frustrate,  O  God,  the  evil  of  those 
that  afflict  (us);  in  Thee  we  fix  our  true 
hope ;  save,  O  God,  those  that  trust  in 
Thee. 

"The  choicest  of  gifts  out  of  Thy  treas- 
ury grant,  O  distributer  of  treasure,  to  the 
mostexcellent  queen,  (grant  her)  to  rule  in 
the  land  dining  a  long-life;  that  she  may 
long  protect  the  wise  laws:  so  must  w^e 
continualh^  sing,  with  loud  voices  and 
blithe  hearts,  'Sve,  O  God,  our  lady,  the 
gracious  and  noble  warden  of  the  Angle 
race;  save,  O  God,  the  gracious  queen.'  " 
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If  we  attempt  to  seize  the  iiuxiu 
fact  in  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  lust  half-centaiy,  we  shall 
find,  I  think,  that  this  may  be 
described  as  the  restoration  of  spirit- 
uality to  our  thoughts  about  the 
universe.  What  that  means  I  hope 
to  make  clearer  in  the  course  of  the 
following-  pages.  We  have  gained 
our  present  standing-point  by  a  long 
process  of  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal labor,  which  has  been  carried  on 
through  three  centuries  in  Europe, 
and  which  culminated  recently  in 
the  hypothesis  of  Evolution.  This 
hypothesis  cannot -be  se^iarated  from 
those  sciences  which  demonstrate 
the  tosmic  unity,  analyze  the  ele- 
ments of  matter,  investigate  the 
origins  of  life,  and  exj^lore  the  ob- 
scure stages  of  primitive  human 
history.  It  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  those  metaphysical  speculations 
regarding  man's  relation  to  the 
world,  which  found  poetic  utterance 
in  Goethe.  Evolution,  in  the  wid- 
est sense  of  the  term,  has  rather  to 
be  viewed  as  a  generalization,  which 
combines  the  data  of  previous  scien- 
tifi.c  and  philosophical  thought  in  a 
new  conception  of  the  universe. 
Like  all  such  generalizations,  it  is 
hypothetical,  provisional.  Least  of 
all  does  Evolution,  as  its  name  and 
as  its  principles  imply,  claim  for 
itself  finality.  Its  adaptation,  how- 
ever, to  the  present  conditions  of 
the  human  mind,  is  proved  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  penetrated 
every  department  of  speculation. 

This  idea  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
i)otent  which  has  entered  the  sphere 
of  human  thought  since  Copernicus 
rublished  his  heliocentric  theory. 
The  merit  of  testing,  applying,  and 


develo])ing   it  belongs   in  the  main 
to  two  Englislimen — Charles  Darwin 
and  Herbert  Spencer.     I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  either  Darwin  or 
Spencer,    or   that  both  of   them   in 
partn-ership,  invented  and  patented 
what  we  call  Evolution.  •  Everybody 
knows  that,  in  the   realm  of   meta- 
}ihysic,  no  less  than  in  tlie  province 
01   natural  philosophy,  the   concep- 
tion had  been  latent,  half -emergent, 
ready  to  assume  preilominance,  since 
the  day  when    Giordano  Bruno  was 
burned  at  Rome   in    lOUU   for   pro- 
claiming  the    homogeneity   of   sub- 
stance in  the  universe  and  the  infin- 
i-ty  of  worlds  in  space.     But  England 
was  destined    to    bring   this  potent 
embryo,  to  birth.     The  English  in- 
tellect at  its  best  combines  grasp  of 
detail    with     comprehensiveness    of 
survey,    poetical    imagination    with 
practical  common  sense,  capacity  for 
patient     labor    with     aptitude    for 
daring   speculation,  in  very   excep- 
tional   proportions.     Precisely    this 
combination  of  qualities  was  required 
from  thinkers  who  essayed  to  present 
Evolution  to   the    world    in    forms 
which  should  secure  for  it  credence, 
and  establish  it  upon  a  solid  basis. 
They  had  to  test  the  hints  of  earlier 
workers   by  their   own   experiments 
and     observations,    to     accumulate 
stores  of  corroborative  materials,  and 
at  the  same  time    to    maintain   the 
attitude  of  seers,  forecasting  a  wide 
and  hitherto  undemonstrated  theory 
of  the  universal  order.     They  might 
be  compared  to  architects,  who  were 
obliged  to   fashion  with   their   own 
hiind  each  stone  and  each   biick  of 
the  edifice  they  had  designed,  or  at 
least  to   select  these   with    a    work- 
man's criticism  of  their  suitableness. 
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Engiislimen,  for  the  reasons  T  have 
just  suggested,  were  eminently  fitted 
fur  tliis  task.  Accordiugly,  Darwin 
and  Spencer,  proceeding  upon  dif- 
ferent liues  and  with  different  quali- 
fications, furnished  the  idea  of 
Evolution  with  substantiality.  They 
made  it  current;  the}^  gave  it  a  force 
that  had  to  be  reckoned  with;  they 
indicated  its  applicability  to  the 
majority  of  those  problems  which 
exercise  human  curiosity,  and  in 
the  solution  of  which  tJie  vast  ma- 
chiuery  of  German  subjective  ideal- 
ism had  failed,  I  have  said  that  the 
Evolution  theory  can  only  be  com- 
pared in  its  importance  to  the  Co- 
pernicau  system  of  astronomy.  'J'liis 
assertion  requires  some  explaiuition. 
If  Ave  inquire  into'  the  •  nature  of 
religions,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  all  of  them  at  root  attem^jts  to 
account  for  the  universe  and  to  dem- 
onstrate man's  place  in  the  sphere 
of  things.  This  being  the  case,  it 
follows  that  every  new  cosmological 
idea,  every  fresh  hypothesis  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  the  world,  every 
alteration  in  the  theory  of  Nature, 
will  induce  changes  in  the  curi'ent 
systems  of  theology,  metaphysic, 
morals.  Now  the  mythological  ele- 
ments of  Christianity  took  shape  in 
the  intellects  of  people  who  con- 
ceived our  earth  to  be  the  center  of 
the  universe,  who  were  accustomed 
to  believe  that  God  made  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  to  shed  light  on 
us;  and  who  fancied  that  the  divine 
2mrpose  in  creating  nature  was  to 
form  adwelliiig-place  for  man.  The 
dogmatic  elements  of  historical 
Christianity  in  like  manner  assumed^ 
their  fixity  by  slow  degrees  under 
the  dominance  of  Ptolemy's  geocen- 
tric system  of  astronomy,  and  in 
harmony  with  a   metaphysic  which 


accepted  that  view  of  the  universe. 
The  discovery,  2)ublished  by  Coper- 
nicus in  1543,  by  simply  shifting  the 
position  of  our  globe  in  space,  shook 
the  fabric  of  Christian  theology  to 
its  foundations.  The  deductions 
made  from  his  discovery  by  subse- 
quent thiidvers,  beginning  with 
Giordano  Bruno,  still  more  seriously 
compromised  a  large  part  of  that 
edifice.  The  earth  appeared  not 
merely  as  a  satellite  of  the  sun,  but 
the  sun  himself,  Avith  all  his  court 
of  planets,  took  rank  as  only  one 
among  innumerable  sidereal  com- 
panies. Space  sj^read  into  infinity. 
Up  and  down,  heaven  above  and 
hell  beneath,  were  now .  phrases  of 
symbolical  or  metaphorical  signifi- 
cance only.  It  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  imagine  that  the  celestial 
bodies  had  been  created  in  order  to 
give  light  by  day  and  night.  Man's 
station  of  eminence  in  the  kosmos 
ceased  to  seem  manifest.  It  became 
difficult  to  take  the  scheme  of  sal- 
vation, God's  sacrifice  of  his  own 
son  for  the  advantage  of  a  race  lo- 
cated on  a  third-rate  planet,  literally. 
Some  mythical  parts  of  the  religion, 
which  had  previously  been  held  as 
facts,  were  immediately  changed 
into  allegories.  For  instance,  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  from  the  moun- 
tain lost  its  value  as  an  historical 
event  when  the  brazen  vault  of  hea- 
ven, or  the  crystal  sphere  on  the 
outer  surface  of  which  God  sat,  had 
been  annihilated;  when  there  was 
no  more  up  or  down,  and  -^vhen  a 
body  lifted  into  ether  would  obey 
the  same  laws  of  attraction  as  a 
meteoric  stone. 

The  Copernican  discovery  very 
materially  influenced  Christian  dog- 
ma and  mythology  by  thus  con- 
vertiuiT  at  ft  sti-oke    v.diat  had  been 
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previously  accepted  as  matter  of 
literal  and  historical  fact  into  sym- 
bol, allegory,  metaphor.  It  humbled 
human  pride,  and  destroyed  the 
overweening  sense  of  man's  import- 
ance in  the  universe.  The  nature 
of  this  revolution  in  astronomy  made 
it  of  necessity  destructive  to  the 
external  coatings  and  integuments 
of  religion.  At  the  same  time,  it 
stimulated  the  growth  of  a  new 
metaphysic,  the  first  manifestations 
of  which  we  owe  to  Bruno,  and 
which  was  destined  to  react  upon 
theology  through  the  idealistic  spec- 
ulations of  the  last  two  centuries. 

The  disintegration  of  those  factors 
which  are  merely  temporal,  and 
doomed  to  dissolution,  in  Christi- 
anity, has  been  advancing  so  rajiidly, 
through  the  application  of  various 
critical  methods  and  the  growth  of 
sciences,  that  little  of  a  purely  de- 
structive influence  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  theory  of  Evolution. 
8ome  points,  however,  may  arrest 
attention.  Preceded  by  geology  and 
primitive  anthropology,  Evolution 
dealt  a  death-blow  at  the  assump- 
tions of  human  self-conceit.  We 
have  accepted  the  probability  of 
man's  development  from  less  highly 
oi'ganized  types  of  animal  life  with 
tolerable  good  humor,  after  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rebellious  disgust. 
The  study  of  primitive  humanit}^ 
together  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
Evolution  hypothesis,  render  any 
doctrine  of  a  Fall  more  and  more 
untenable.  Instead  of  Paradise,  and 
man's  sudden  lapse  from  primal 
innocence,  we  are  now  convinced 
that  history  implies  a  slow  and  toil- 
some upward  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  ancestors  from  the  outset. 
Preceded,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
demonstrated  theories  of  Conserva- 


tion and  Correlation  of  Energies, 
Evolution  dealt  a  death-blow  at  the 
old  conception  of  miraculous  occur- 
rences. A  miracle,  a  freak  of  pow- 
er, is  no  longer  conceivable  in  Na- 
ture ;  and  if  Lazarus  were  raised 
from  the  dead  l)efore  our  eyes,  we 
should  first  ascertain  the  fact,  .and 
next  proceed  to  investigate  the  law 
of  the  phenomenon.  Evolution, 
again,  dealt  a  death-blow  to  teleol- 
ogy. The  habit  of  mind,  which 
recognized  design  and  providential 
interference  in  special  adaptations 
of  living  creatures  to  their  environ- 
ment, has  been  superseded  by  what 
may  be  termed  a  consistently  bio- 
logical view  of  the  universe.  The 
whole  scheme  of  things  is  now 
regarded  as  a  single  organism,  ad- 
vancing methodically  through  stages 
of  its  growth  in  obedience  to  inev- 
itable laws  of  self-expansion.  This 
does  not  dispel  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounds life.  It  does  not  yield  the 
world  to  chance,  or  remove  the  neces- 
sity by  which  we  postulate  the  priori- 
ty of  thought,  intention,  spirit,  to  all 
manifestations  of  material  existence. 
Bnt  it  compels  us  to  regard  this 
form-giving  spiritual  potency  as 
inherent  in  the  organism:  as  the 
law  of  its  life,  not  as  the  legislation 
of  some  power  extraneous  to  it.  In 
another  very  important  jioint  Evo- 
lution has  reacted  destructively  on 
popular  Christianity.  By  penetrat- 
ing our  minds  with  the  conviction 
that  all  things  are  in  process,  that 
the  whole  universe  is  literally  in 
perpetual  Becoming,  it  has  rendered 
it  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that 
any  one  creed  or  set  of  opinions 
possesses  finality.  Religions,  like 
all  things  that  are  ours  and  human, 
have  their  day  of  declension;  nor 
can  Christianity  form  an  exception 
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to  the  universal  rule.  What  is 
i:)erishable  in  its  earthly  historical 
manifestation  must  be  eliminated; 
ind  the  permanent  spirit  by  which 
it  is  animated,  the  truth  it  reveals, 
will  be  absorbed  into  the  structure 
of  creeds  destined  successively  to 
supersede  it  and  be  superseded. 

For  the  moment  T  must  put  aside 
the  consideration  of  those  aspects  in 
which  the  Evolution  theory  tends 
to  construct  thought  in  the  higher 
spheres  of  metaphysics  and  religion. 
Its  force  will  ultimately  be  found  to 
liave  more  of  organizing  than  of 
disintegrating  value.  But  in  this 
relation  the  special  achievements  of 
the  evolutionists  have  to  be  regarded 
as  factors  in  the  total  scientific 
product  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  to  this  point  I  shall  return,  after 
casting  a  glance  at  the  important 
modifications  which  the  idea  has 
introduced  into  history  and  criticism. 

The  fundamental  conception  which 
underlies  the  evolutionary  method  of 
thought  is  that  all  things  in  the 
universe  exist  in  process.  No  other 
system  has  so  vigorously  enforced 
the  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to 
isolate,  phenomena  from  their  ante- 
cedents and  their  consequents.  No 
other  system  has  given  the  same 
importance  to  apparently  insignifi- 
■  cant  details  and  to  apparently 
monstrous  divergences  from  normal 
types,  in  so  far  as  such  details  sup- 
ply links  in  the  sequence  of  develop- 
ment, or  such  divergences  can  be 
used  to  illustrate  tlie  growth  of 
organism.  It  follows  that  the  line 
of  thought  which  Europe  has  dubbed 
Darwinism  infuses  a  new  vitality 
into  those  inquiries  which  we  col- 
lectively call  history,  into  every. 
study  of  the  past.  I  will  select  a 
single  instance,  not  because  it  is  the 


most  significant,  but  because  I  can 
speak  with  the  firmest  personal  con- 
viction upon  this  topic.  I  huve 
chosen  for  my  instance  the  province 
of  Literature  and  Art,  the  depart- 
men  of  criticism  with  which  I  have 
myself  been  occupied.  When  I  was 
a  young  man,  in  the  sixties,  I  re- 
member that  we  students  of  Euro- 
pean culture  had  to  choose  between 
connoisseurs  and  metaphysicians  for 
our  guides.  On  the  one  hand  were 
the  people  who  praised  the  "Correg- 
giosity  of  Correggio,"  or  "swore  by 
Perugino,"  or  promulgated  the 
"preciousness  of  Era  Angelico,"  as 
though  Correggio,  Perugino,  and 
the  Dominican  painter  of  San  Marco 
were  descended  full-formed  from  the 
skies  to  instruct  an  unenlightened 
world.  Each  connoisseur  sailed  un- 
der his  self-chosen  flag,  proclaimed 
his  own  proclivities,  and  preached 
the  gospel  of  his  particular  taste. 
There  were  not  wanting  even  folk 
who  pinned  their  faith  to  Sir  Joshua 
and  the  Caracci.  Caprice  on  this 
side  governed  judgment;  and  what 
I  have  stated  with  regard  to  figura- 
tive art  was  no  less  obviously  true 
of  poetry  and  literature.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  light  or  leading  in 
the  chaos  of  opinion.  On  the  other 
hand  were  ranged  the  formal  theor- 
ists, who  constructed  a  scheme  of 
art  upon  subjective  principles.  They 
bade  us  direct  our  minds  to  the  idea, 
the  Begriff  of  art ;  and  having 
thence  obtained  a  concept,  we  were 
invited  to  I'eject  as  valueless  what- 
ever would  not  square  with  the  logi- 
cal formula.  Between  these  opposed 
teachers,  the  pure  connoisseurs  and 
the  pure  metaphysicians,  Goethe 
emerged  like  a  steady  guiding  star. 
His  felicitous  summary  of  criticism, 
Im  Ganzen,  Guten,  Schonen,  resolid 
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zii  Jehen,  ''To  live  resolvedly  in  tlie 
whole,  the  good,  the  beautiful" 
came  like  S,  deliverance.  Instinct- 
ively we-  felt  that  the  central  point 
for  us,  if  we  would  erect  criticism 
into  a  science,  was  not  caprice,  not 
personal  proclivity,  not  particular 
taste,  but  a  steady  comprehension  of 
the  whole.  How  to  grasp  the  whole, 
how  to  reach  a  point  of  view  from 
which  all  manifestations  of  the  hu-~ 
man  mitid  should  appear  as  corre- 
lated, should  fall  into  their  proper 
places  as  parts  of  a  complex  orgaii- 
ism,  remained  the  difficulty.  Honor 
should  here  be  rendered  to  M.  Taine, 
who  was  among  the  first  to  apply 
natural  and  physiological  principles 
to  the  study  of  what  is  understood 
as  culture.  His  method  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  milieu,  the  ethnological 
conditions,  the  climatic  and  social 
environments,  which  modify  each 
particular  product  of  human  genius 
in  art  and  literature.  He  was  on 
the  right  tack;  but  there  remained 
something  stiff  and  formal,  a  some-, 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  subtlety 
of  nature,  in  his  philosophy  of  cul- 
ture. In  particular  it  did  not  make 
sufficient  allowances  for  the  resist- 
ance which  the  individual  offers  to 
his  milieu,  for  the  emergence  in  him 
of  specific  strains  of  atavism,  and 
for  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  men- 
tal hybrids. 

Just  then  Darwin's  and  Spencer's 
demonstration  of  the  Evolution 
theory  made  its  decisive  impact  on 
the  mind  of  Europe.  We  felt  that 
here  was  the  right  way  toward  living 
and  thinking  in  the  whole.  The 
steady  determination  to  regard  all 
subjects  of  inquiry  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Evolution  delivered  criti- 
cism from  the  caprice  of  connois- 
seurship  and  the  whims  of  dilettant- 


ism. It  superseded  the  attractive 
but  too  often  vaporous  generaliza- 
tions of  the  logician  by  a  sound 
method  of  analysis.  It  lent  the 
charm  of  biography  or  narrative  to 
what  had  previously  seemed  so  dull 
and'  lifeless — the  history  of  art  or 
letters.  Illumiiuited  by  this  idea, 
every  stage  in  the  develoj)ment  of 
culture  acquired  significance.  The 
origins  and  incunabula  of  art,  viewed 
in  their  relation  to  its  further  growth, 
ceased  to  have  a  merely  antiquarian 
interest.  Periods  of  decadence  were 
explicable  and  intelligible  on  the 
principle  that  every  organism,  ex- 
panding from  the  germ,  passing 
through  adolesceiice  to  maturity,  is 
bound  at  last  to  exhaust  its  motive 
force  and  perish  by  exaggerating 
qualities  implicit  in  the  mature  type. 
Hybrids,  in  like  manner,  obtained  a 
fresh  instrnctiveness  and  value  for 
students  of  the  unmixed  species. 

It  might  perhajjs  be  objected  that 
I  am  claiming  too  much  for  the 
scientific  impulse  of  the  last  half- 
centur3^  Have  not  all  histories,  it 
will  be  said,  at  all  periods  of  the 
world,  been  Avritten  in  this  way? 
Has  not  all  criticism  proceeded  upon 
this  method?  I  would  recommend 
those  who  ask  these  questions  to 
peruse  lliraboschi's  Storia  della 
Letli'vatura  Italiana,  one  of  the 
most  solid  and  valuable  monuments 
of  erudition;  or  if  that  is  requiring 
too  much  from  human  patience,  let 
them  take  up  Hallam's  Literature 
of  Europe.  Next  I  would  point  to 
the  magnificent  criticism,  in  all 
parts  instinct  with  genius,  which 
our  age  owes  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  I 
think  .it  will  be  found  that  neither 
in  Tirabos'chi's  conscientious  and 
exhaustive  record  of  his  nation's 
cultui'o,  nor  in    ^fr.   Ruskin's  lum- 
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inous  discourse  upon  the  jjrinciples 
of  art  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
particular  artists,  does  the  specific 
note  which  marks  the  evohitionist 
appear.  The  mind  of  neither  of 
these  men  is  directed  to  tlie  study 
of  a  p7'ocess  in  the  past.  They  do 
not  set  themselves  to  tracing  and 
explaining  what  Goethe  and  Oken 
termed  the  morphologj/  of  their  sub- 
ject. This  is  not  tantamount  to 
saying  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that 
post-Darwinian  historians  and  critics 
are  right.  It  only  indicates  an  im- 
portant difference.  I  admit,  be- 
sides, that  there  is  a  danger  in  the 
exclusive  application  of  the  evohi- 
tionary  metliod,  against  which  both 
historians  and  critics  must  be  upon 
their  guard.  Absorption  in  the 
process  may  blunt  our  sensibility  to 
relative  degrees  of  moral  and  artistic 
excellence.  We  may  come  to  think 
that  the  demonstration  is  all  that  is 
required  of  us;  whereas  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  our  task,  the  clue  that 
guides  us  through  the  labryinth  of 
research,  the  principle  which  gives 
coherence  to  our  exposition.  We 
may  be  so  interested,  for  example,  in 
analyzing  how  the  dying  tree  of 
Italian  painting  put  forth  its  final 
shoot  in  the  Bolognese  school,  that 
we  shall  not  feel  a  due  co^ntempt  for 
Albano,  nor  properly  eschew  Dom- 
enichino  and  all  his  works.  Mr. 
Ruskin's  pious  hatred  of  the  Renais- 
sance, though  it  shocks  and  bewil- 
ders the  evolutionist,  has  the  merit  of 
vavacity,  and  corresponds  to  his 
inteiise  and  delicate  appreciation  of 
really  pure  art.  There  is,  I  repeat, 
a  danger  of  losing  identity  and 
sacrificing  individuality-  if  we  at- 
tempt to  live  too  resolutely  in  the 
whole.  There  is  a  further  danger 
©f   being  so    preoccupied    with   the 


analogies  between  historical  and 
physiological  development  that  we 
shall  not  make  sufficient  allowances 
for  the  far  greater  complexity  of  the 
former.  But,  fortunately,  all  the 
vices,  foibles,  and  passions  of  human 
nature  tend  in  quite  the  opposite 
direction.  Caprice  and  whim  and 
partiality  do  not  need  to  be  encour- 
aged. Again,  there  is  no  reason 
why  students  who  add  interest  to 
their  labors  by  the  insiiiration  of 
this  idea,  an  idea  which  infuses  life 
into  every  mattei;  of  inquiry,  should 
therefore  lose  their  faculty  of  judg- 
ment. He  must  be  singularly  stupid 
who  does  not  perceive  the  immeas- 
urable distance  between  Greene  and 
Shakespeare,  Shakespeare  and  Dave- 
nant,  because  he  has  demonstrated 
that  Greene  was'  necessary  to  the 
evolution  of  Shakespeai'e,  and  that 
Davenant  was  his  inevitable  successor. 
Such  a  man,  if  he  writes  a  dull  book 
under  the  influence  of  evolutionary 
ideas,  would  assuredly  have  written 
a  still  duller  one  without  them. 

I  pass  now  to  that  more  difficult 
and  delicate  portion  of  my  theme 
which  concerns  the  constructive  or 
fornuitive  influences  of  science,  in 
the  higher  region  of  religion,  meta- 
physic,  ~and  morality.  That  re- 
moulding and  recasting  process, 
which  is  forever  going  forward  in 
the  intellectual  no  less  than  th« 
cor])oreal  organism,  has  been  com- 
mitted for  this  century  at  least  to 
the  custody  of  what  is  roughly 
termed  Science.  The  first  point  to 
notice  must  be  our  advance  in  free- 
dom of  discussion. 

This  liberation  from  superstitious 
etiquette  and  from  the  conspiracy  of 
orthodox  silence  we  owe  in  large 
measure  to  our  saturation  with 
German  and  French  thought.     It  is 
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more  importcint,  liowever,  to  recog- 
iiize  this  us  one  sign,  among  many, 
of  a  change  vvliich  has  been  coming 
over  our  whole  mental  and  moral 
constitution.  This  change  wrought 
everywhere  for  deeper  sincerity,  a 
most  honest  desire  to  seek  out  truth, 
a  livelier  determination  to  exchange 
the  letter  for  the  spirit  and  conven- 
tions for  realities.  In  the  church, 
iu  ethics,  in  the  arts,  in  criticism, 
the  last  century  has  witnessed  a 
simultaneous  renewal  of  vital  energy. 
One  need  only  mention  the  names 
of  Newman,  Carlyle,  the  founders  of 
the  pre-Raphaelite  school  of  paint- 
ing, and  Ruskin,  in  order  to'indicate 
the  nature  of  this  change.  But  by 
far  the  greatest  weight  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  expansion  of  the  sci- 
entific spirit  in  our  midst,  to  the 
general  quickening  of  those  intel- 
lectual forces  which  have  secured  for 
England  at  the  present  moment  the 
primacy  of  European  thought.  It 
seems  at  last  that  the  mental  quality 
which  the  French  call  curiosity  has 
taken  possession  of  the  race,  eman- 
cipating us  to  a  great  extent  from 
the  hide-bound  prejudices  of  our 
immediate  ancestors.  Thi'ough  these 
agencies  we  now  enjoy  a  freedom  of 
speech  and  a  reasonable  tolerance, 
which  our  fathers  deemed  desirable 
indeed,  but  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
expectation.  This  freedom,  this 
toleration,  this  openness  to  new 
ideas.  Justifies  each  man  in  speaking 
his  mind  out  upon  topics  which 
inspire  the  deepest  reverence. 

The  tendency  of  scientific  ideas, 
in  so  far  as  these  are  remoulding 
thought  in  those  high  regions,  is  to 
spiritualize  religion,  to  dissipate  the 
materialistic  associations  which  en- 
viron theology  in  its  mythological 
stages,   and   to   emancipate   the  in- 


dividual from  egotism  face  to  face 
with  that  universal  Being  of  which 
he  is  a  part  and  to  the  manifestation 
of  which  he  contributes.  When 
CJleanthes,  the  Stoic,  wrote  the 
prayer  which  I  will  presently  trans- 
late, he  projected  a  religion  com- 
mensurate with  modern  Science. 
"Lead  thou  me,  God,  Father,  Lord," 
he  prayed,  "and  thou  world's  Law, 
withersoever  I  am.  by  you  appointed 
to  go;  for  I  will  follow  unreluctant; 
and  yet  should  I  refuse,  through 
evilness  (or  cowardice)  up-grown  in 
me,  none  the  less  I  shall  surely  fol- 
low." We  cannot  get  bej^ond  that: 
we  need  not  seek  to  do  so;  for  this 
prayer  is  compatible  with  every 
creed,  and  it  contains  the  essence  of 
absolute  self-dedication. 

By  convincing  us  that  the  uni- 
verse is  one  homogeneous  whole,  in 
which  nothing  can  be  lost  and  un- 
accounted for,  through  which  there 
runs  a  continuity  of  energ'/^ing 
forces,  and  of  which  we  are  indis- 
putably conscious  members.  Science 
has  lent  deeper  meaning  to  the  Stoic 
prayer.  But  it  has  not,  on  that 
account,  eliminated  the  conception 
of  a  Deity,  or  effaced  the  noble 
humanities  secured  for  us  by  many 
ceiituries  of  Christian  faith.  It 
cannot  be  too  emphatically  insisted 
on  that  much-dreaded  Darwinism 
leaves  the  theological  belief  in  a 
divine  spirit  untouched.  God  is  nob 
less  God,  nor  is  C]'eative  energy  less 
creative,  because  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  a  lengthy  instead  of  a. 
sudden  method  was  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  Kosmos.  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  my  conviction  that  it 
is  the  destiny  of  the  scientific  spirit 
to  bring  these  factors,  God,  Law, 
Christian  morals,  into  a  new  and 
vital  combination,  which   will  con- 
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tribute  to  tlu^  durul)ility  and  growtli 
oi  nitional  religion. 

The  conceptions  of  God  and  Law  j 
tend  to  coalescence  in  the  scientific 
theory  of  tiie  universe.  In  other 
words,  spirituality  is  restored  to 
Nature,  which  conies  to  be  regarded 
as  a  manifestation  of  infinite  vital- 
ity. The  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  battling  with  corrupt 
paganism,  striving  valiantly  to  secure 
monotheistic  principles  of  theology, 
basing  conduct  upon  hopes  and 
terrors  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave,  effected  an  artificial  separa- 
tion of  man  from  Nature.  They 
banned  the  logical  and  simple  rec- 
ognition of  man's  integration  with 
the  Kosmos,  upon  which  the  elder 
religions  rested.  Nature  for  many 
centuries  was  regarded  as  the  evil 
thing,  the  contrary  of  Spirit.  Sci- 
ence, which  grew  up  in  this  uncon- 
genial atmosphere,  accepted  the 
separation  from  the  outset,  and  went 
on  studying  Nature  as  though  it 
were  external  to  the  human  soul. 
But  this  alienation  of  man  from  the 
surrounding  universe,  which  con- 
stitutes him  and  whicli  he  heljjs  to 
constitute,  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained. AVe  must  return  with  fuller 
knowledge  to  something  like  the 
earlier,  more  instinctive  faith  about 
the  world,  whereof  ourselves,  body 
and  spirit,  are  part.  And  nothing 
seems  more  evident  than  that  we 
are  being  led  back  to  this  point  by 
the  hand,  of  Science,  enemy  as  she 
is  supposed  to  be  of  poetry,  of  mys- 
'  ticism,  of  spiritual    contemplation. 

The  ground  for  this  apparent  para- 
dox may  thus  be  stated.  Science 
establishes  the  unity  of  the  Kosmos, 
together  with  the  exact  corresiaond- 
ence  and  correlation  of  its  parts. 
But  when  we  begin   to  regard   this 


unity  with  eyes  from  which  the 
scales  of  Christian  antagonism  have 
fallen,  we  discover  that  we  cannot 
think  of  it  except  as  s{)iritual.  The 
one  only  thing  we  can  be  said  to 
know  and  to  be  sure  of,  is  the  para- 
mount importance  in  ourselves  of 
mind.  (Jogito,  ergo  sum,  as  the 
starting-point  for  speculation,  may 
sound  an  antiquated  formula,  yet  it 
contains  incontestable  truth,  which 
is  hourly  verified  by  experience  and 
only  too  pompously  proclaimed  by 
metaphysics.  If,  then,  we  are  mind, 
and  nothing  in  the  last  resort  but 
mind,  logic  compels  us  to  expect 
mind  in  that  of  which  we  are  an 
integrating  element,  and  from  the 
total  complex  of  which  we  cannot  be 
dissevered.  Evolution,  admiting  no 
break  of  continuity  in  the  universe, 
silently  forces  us  to  this  conclusion; 
and  it  is  only  the  attitude  still 
maintained,  in  form  at  least,  by 
Christianity  toward  Nature  which 
prevents  our  recognizing  the  Spirit 
imnument  and  everywhere. 

Having  come  into  being,  as  I  said, 
under  the  dominance  of  theological 
ideas  about  the  relation  of  the  hu- 
man soul  to  God  and  the  world. 
Science  has  hitherto  been  of  neces- 
sity positive  and  materialistic.  The 
most  earnest  inquirers  could  not  at 
once  emancipate  themselves  from 
prejudices  for  or  against  the  ex- 
clusive theories  of  spiritualism 
formulated  by  the  churches.  Chris- 
tian dogmatists  abruptly  divided  the 
soul  from  Nature,  regarded  the 
universe  as  a  machine  created  by  a 
God  external  to  it,  and  laid  this 
earth,  our  dwelling-place,  under  the 
curse  of  sin  and  evil.  Men  of  sci- 
ence dealt  accordingly  with  nature 
as  something  extraneous,  outside 
the  mind,    the   object    of    inquiry, 
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but  not  at  the  same  time  the 
subject  of  the  intellect  that  in- 
quires. The  wisest  forbore  from 
uttering  opinions  upon  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  world;  and  this  absten- 
tion, seeing  that  the  word  God  was 
rarely  found  upon  their  pages,  seeing 
that  they  did  not  need  "that  hy- 
pothesis of  Deity,"  gained  for  them 
the  reputation  of  atheists  with  the 
vulgar.  Christianity  itself  was  re- 
spousible  for  their  position;  but  tlie 
world  lost  nothing  by  the  positive 
aud  neKtrid  spirit  in  which  they 
had  to  work.  On  the  contrary,  it 
gained  considerably;  for,  without 
mystical  or  theological  bias,  they 
have  gradually  been  bringing  home 
to  oiir  intelligeace  more  and  more 
■convincingly  the  truth  that  we  are 
part  of  Nature;  and  if  in  a  true 
sense  part,  then  the  truest  j)art  of 
ns,  ourselves,  our  consciousness,  our 
thought,  our  emotion,  must  be  part 
of  Nature;  and  Nature  everywhere, 
and  in  all  her  parts,  must  contain 
what  corresponds  to  our  spiritual 
essence.  In  this  way  Science,  while 
establishing  Law,  has  prepared  the 
Avay  for  the  identification  of  Law 
with  (Jiod.  I  am  far  from  asserting 
that  any  disciples  of  Science  at  the 
present  moment  have  drawn  this 
corollary  from  her  teaching;  what  I 
want  to  indicate  is  the  inevitable 
point  of  contact  between  Science  and 
Keligion. 

Finding  thought  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  man  considered  as  a 
*  natural  product,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  there  is  thought  in  all 
the  products  which  compose  this 
universe.  Nothing  can  be  clearer, 
as  the  result  of  three  centuries  of 
scientific  industry,  than  that  there 
is  neither  loss  of  elements  nor 
abrupt  separation  of  species  in   the 


Kosmos,  but  that  the  whole  is 
wrought  of  the  same  ground  ma- 
terials and  evolved  in  its  multiplicity 
of  forms  out  of  the  same  funda- 
mental constituents.  If  then  we  dis  • 
cover  thought  i^x  man  upon  one 
plane  of  this  immense  development, 
how  can  we  deny  it  to  existence  on 
other  planes?  How  can  we  conceive 
that  the  pritnitive  energies  out  of 
which  the  whole  proceeded  were  not 
conscious  or  pregnant  with  con- 
sciousness? If  mind  ig  our  sole 
reality  and  self,  is  it  not  the  sole 
reality  and  self  of  all?  Does  not 
bur  mind  necessitate  an  universal 
mind?  Must  we  not  maintain  that, 
the  universe  being  in  one  I'hythm, 
things  less  highly  organized  than 
man  possess  consciousness,  in  the 
degrees  of  their  descent  less  acute 
than  man's?  Must  we  not  also 
surmise  that  ascending  scales  of 
existences  more  highly  organized,  of 
whom  we  are  at  present  ignorant, 
are  endowed  with  consciousness  su- 
perior to  man's?  It  is  not  incredible 
that  the  globe  on  which  Ave^Pve  is 
vastly  more  conscious  of  itself  than 
we  are  of  ourselves;  and  that  the 
cells  which  compose  our  corporeal 
frame  are  gifted  with  a  separate 
consciousness  of  a  simjjler  kind  than 
ours. 

In  this  speculation  of  the  universe, 
whether  we  advance  toward  the 
verge  of  mysticism  or  abide  within 
the  bounds  of  reverent  abstention 
from  such  excursions,  law,- the  law 
of  the  world's  life,  appears  as  God, 
brought  nearer  to  experience,  the 
object  of  obedience,  the  ever-present 
source  of  quickening  enthusiasm. 
To  this  power,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  in  whom 
the  infinitely  great  and  infinitely 
small  alike  exist,  we  commit   our- 
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selves  with  the  assurance  that  self, 
purged  ol:  egotism,  is  seeking  its 
own  best  through  dedication.  We 
do  not  ask  for  crowns  and  thrones 
in  the  next  world;  we  do  not  bar- 
gain for  compensivtion  which  shall 
make  earth's  trial  insignificant. 
Face  to  face  with  death,  cA'en  the 
death  of  those  whose  love  was  irn- 
speakahl}^  precious,  we  do  not  pas- 
sionately demand  again  our  darlings,  , 
or  cling  with  tremulous  persistence 
to  the  promise  of  immortality.  Now, 
as  formerly,  the  continuance  of  the 
individual  after  death  remains  a^ 
matter  for  hope  and  faith.  Science 
as  yet  can  nether  affirm  nor  deny 
the  life  beyond  the  grave;  hut  it 
teaches  us  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
a})[)eai  to  personal  desires  ujion  this 
to])ic,  and  that  St.  Paul's  audacious 
challenge,  "If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
tlieu  are  v/eof  men  most  wretched," 
belonged  to  a  past  stage  of  religious 
development.  The  confidence  it 
inculcates  is  that  nothing  can  come 
amiss  to  those  who  have  brought 
their  Ipls  and  wishes  into  accord 
with  universal  order.  This  will  be 
stigmatized  as  optimism,-  I  am  well 
aware.  It  is  certainly  the  antithesis 
of  that  puny  pessimism  Avhich  forms 
a  marked  sign  of  intellectual  en- 
feeblement  in  the  younger  schools  of 
German  thought.  To  the  pessimist 
we  say — 

"Thou  art  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio, 
And  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite." 

It  is  not  my  present  business  to  deal 
with  pessimism,  however,  but  to 
seek  out  how  the  scientific  spirit  is 
remoulding  religion.  lieligion  has 
been  always  optimistic;  and  what- 
ever Science  is,  it  certainly  is  not 
pessimistic.  The  non-religious  may 
draw  conclusions  from  it  which  en- 


venom life.  ThosC;  on  the  contrary, 
who  naturally  incline  tov,'ard  relig- 
ion, will  find  in  it  fresh  aliment  for 
masculine  contentment.  They  rec- 
ognize themselves  as  factors  of  a  life 
which  is  the  world,  to  the  effectua- 
tion of  which  they  each  in  their 
degree  contribute,  the  scope  and 
scheme  of  which,  though  ill-under- 
stood by  them,  requires  and  must 
obtain  their  co-operation.  Law  and 
God — the  order  of  the  whole  regarded 
as  a  process  of  uneniiigly  unfoldii}g 
energy,  and  that  same  order  contem- 
plated by  human  thought  as  in  its 
essence  mhid-deterniined — have  be- 
come for  them  so  all  in  all  that  a  wish 
for  self,  an  egotistical  aspiration,  is 
quelled  at  once  as  infantine,  undisci-  , 
plined,  irrelevant.  Their  chief  dread 
is  that  dread  expressed  by  Cleanthes, 
namely,  tliat  jjeradventure  their  good- 
will should  fail,  and  tliey  be  dragged 
along  their  path  by  force,  instead  of 
following  with  genial  submission. 

With  such  conceptions  of  man's 
relation  to  the  universe  it  is  not 
difficult  to  comhine  what  I  have 
called  "thenbble.luimanities  secured 
for  us  by  Christianity."  The  Ser- 
mon on  the  i'douut  retains  its  value, 
Avhen  we  read  it  as  tlio  preacher  of 
that  sermon  meant  it  to  he  read. 
The  virtues  of  faith  and  Ixjpe  and 
love  do  not  fail  for  want  of  exercise. 
We  still  exclaim,  "Though  He  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him  I"  We 
still  acknowledge  our  complfite  a.ud 
absolute  dependence  on  the  power 
which  brought  us  hither  and  will 
conduct  us  hence.  Love,  the  great- 
est of  these  three,  will  always  form 
the  binding  element  of  human  ex- 
istence. Science  institutes  no  mon- 
astery, no  sacerdotal  celibacy,  no 
sacrifice  of  natural  affection  for  the 
attainment    of    jpersoual    salvation. 
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And  what  an  extension  of  its  prov- 
ince has  the  virtue  of  love  received 
from  Science!  It  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  families  and  fi'iends,  and  fel- 
hnv-countrymen  and  foreign  people 
Avhom  we  wish  to  convert.  It  covers 
the  whole  creation  and  the  world  of 
man's  inventions.  It  is  coextensive 
■with  discovery,  commensurate  with 
law  and  life  ;  for  curiosity  is  love. 
How  far  more  lovingly  we  look  on 
Nature  now  than  when  we  regarded 
it  as  alien  and  cursed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly TiatuTal,  when  inspired  by 
Science,  to  feel  true  sympathy  with 
heasts  and  insects,  birds  of  tlue  air 
and  fishes  of  the  sea,  trees  and 
flowers,  everything  that  shares  the 
life  divine  which  throbs  in  us. 
Next  to  love  comes  humility;    and 

*"  I  need  hardly  point  out  how  Science 
edifies  that  virtue.  It  teaches  us 
that  lower  forms  of  life,  such  for 
instance  as  parasites  which  prey 
upon  our  bodies  in  disease,  have 
their  place  in  the  scheme,  the  same 
rnimn  cVeti'e,  while  still  uucombat- 
ed,  as  man. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  lest  the 
religious  spirit  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  describe  should  induce  a  mere 
habit  of  indolent  resignation  to 
things  as  they  at  present  are.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  essence  of 
Science  in  general  and  of  Evolution 
in  particular,  is  to  stimulate  energy, 
combative,  aggressive,  struggling  af- 
ter higher  stages.  It  knows  nothing 
of  the  brutish  crass  indifference  and 
ignorance  of  the  monastic  mind, 
awaiting  beatification.  It  makes  us 
certain  tkat  effort  is  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  advancement.  If 
we  itfcognize  the  divine  "life  in  para- 
sites, we  -do  not  mean  to  acquiesce 
in    their   tlomination.      They   have 

.©eased  to  be   regarded   as   a   divine 


scourge  for  our  sins;  they  have  be- 
come a  divine  means  for  urging  us 
to  efforts  after  their  elimination. 
The  soul  possessed  of  evolutionary 
religion,  penetrated  with  the  gos})el 
of  our  century,  runs  no  peril  of 
lapsing  into  the  hebetude  of  decad- 
ent Buddhism,  or  of  exclaiming  with 
folded  hands,  "AVhateveris,  is  well. " 
That  formula  will  have  to  be  ex- 
changed for,  "Whatever  is,  is  well; 
but  nothing  really  is,  which  is  not 
in  progressive  and  militant  move- 
ment." 

This  exposition  might  be  carried 
further.  It  might  be  shown  how 
all  the  elements  of  morality  are  not 
displaced,  bnt  remoulded  by  the 
scientific  spirit;  how  the  mysteries 
of  sin,-  pain,  disease,  for  instance, 
are  quite  as  well  accounted  for  by 
formulas  of  evolutionary  strife  and 
imperfect  development  as  by  the  old 
hypothesis  of  a  flcvil;  how  duty  and 
volition  can  assume  their  places  in 
a  scheme  of  advance  by  selection  and 
modification  whereof  the  individual 
is  conscious,  quite  as  well  as  in  any 
orthodox  system  which,  steers  be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  creative  Deity 
and  the  Charybdis  of  man's  liberty  to 
act.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  maintain 
that  Science  will  make  the  existence 
of  sin,  pain,  disease,  want,  the  in- 
eqnalities  of  life  in  all  its  phases,  the 
waste  that  goes  on  everywhere  in 
Nature,  at  once  intelligible.  Nor 
must  we  expect  it  suddenly  to  ex- 
plain the  categorical  impej'iitive,  or 
to  overcome  the  antinomy  of  free- 
will and  necessity.  Only  I  cannot  see 
how  the  Cosmic  entliusiasm  fails 
more  conspicuously  than  Hebrew  or 
the  Christian  theology  face  to  face 
with  these  problems.  I  cannot  see 
that  Science  has  rendered  men  in- 
different to  the  sufferings  of  their 
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fellows,  or  that  it  has  enfeebled  their 
courage,  their  sense  of  duty,  and 
their  energy  in  action.  I  cannot 
see  that  they  are  less  sensitive  to 
human  hardship  than  the  orthodox 
of  ])ante's  stamp,  who  serenely  ac- 
quiesced in  the  exclusion  of  un bap- 
tized souls  from  happiness  forever. 
Meanwhile  the  soundness  of  the 
scientific  method  gives  ns  some  right 
to  hope  that  illumination  may  event- 
ually be  thrown  by  it  upon  even  the 
obscurest  2)uzzles  of  experience. 
Through  it,  for  the  first  time,  we 
sc-em  to  have  obtained  some  rational 
control  over  circumstance.  Instead 
of  excluding  hope,  this  new  gospel 
enables  us  to  live  daily  and  hourly 
in  what  Blake  called  "eternity's 
.sunrise,"  the  dawn  of  ever- broad - 
eiiing  light  and  ever-soaring  expec- 
tation. 

Men  are  always  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  More  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies have  elapsed  since  the  apostles 
awaited  the  immediate  coming  of 
tbeir  Lord.  He  has  not  yet  come  in 
the  way  they  hoped  for;  and  those 
eighteen  centuries  How  form  by  far 
the  most  important,  the  best-filled, 
period  of  history.  During  them  we 
have  learned  gradually  to  disbelieve 
in  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  world; 
and  lately  we  have  been  brought  to 
face  the  probability  that  men  will 
last  for  many  millions  of  yetirs  upon 
this  planet.  AVith  that  thought  in 
our  minds,  let  us  look  back  upon 
his  past  existence.  How  dim  are 
human  memory  and  records  Avith 
respect  to  anything  which  happened 
four  thousand  years  ago!  With 
what  continually  accelerated  impetus 
has  consciousness  been  growing  and 
extending  in  the  race  at  large! 
Then  let  us  cast  our  eyes  forward 
throuffh   the  tens    of    hundreds    of 


'thousands  of  years  to  come.  Surely 
we  call  afford  to  exercise  a  little 
patience,  trusting  that,  if  not  for 
us  or  for  oni*  children,  3^et  for  men, 
our  late  posterity,  more  insight  will 
be  granted  and  their  clarity  of  vision 
strengthened.  This  then  is  the 
promise  of  faith  extended  to  relig- 
ious souls  by  Science.  "Ah,  but," 
it  may  be  urged,  "that  is  making 
too  large  a  demand  upon  unselfish- 
ness! Shall  men  seek  nothing  for 
themselves?"  I  turn  to  Christians 
of  the  old  school,  and  ask  whether 
the  renouncement  of  'Self,  the  will 
to  live  for  others,  the  desire  to 
glorify  God,  be  not  fundamental 
portions  of  their  creed?  These  have 
always  been  preached  as  virtues. 
Now  is  the  time  to  apply  them  in 
pure  earnest  as  })rinciples  of  conduct. 
Should  it  be  objected  that  the  prom- 
ises which  made  tluese  virtues  pal- 
atal)le  are  withdrawn,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  no  '  longer 
children  for  whom  the  health-^ivmg 
draught  has  to  be  sweetened  with 
honey.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward; 
and  Science,  with  far  more  cogency 
than  any  theological  system,  proves 
that  vice  is  its  own  punishment. 
There  is  something  surely  in  con- 
tributing to  the  advance  of  human- 
ity, from  whom  we  derive  every- 
thing, who  expects  from  us  so  much. 
Without  being  Positivists,  we  may 
learn  this  lesson  from  the  church  of 
xiuguste  Comte. 

My  argument  has  led  me  into  a 
lay -sermon,  more  calculated  to  send 
people  to  sleep  upon  a  June  after- 
noon in  some  lecture-room  than  to 
arrest  their  busy  eyes  as  they  turn 
the  pages  of  a  magazine.  It  is  time 
to  quit  the  pulpit.  But  as  T  opened 
this  part  of  my  discourse  with  a 
Stoic's  prayer,  I  will  close   it  with 
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a  hymn  by  Goethe.  The  prayer 
suHicieiitly  represents  the  snbniissiou 
and  self-tied icatiou  demanded  by  the 
scientific  spirit  of  religion;  the  liymn 
expresses  its  aspiration  and  enthusi- 
asm. How  far  (loethe  had  studied 
the  works  of  Giordano  Hruno  I  know 
not,  but  in  these  stanzas  he  conveys, 
frigidly  perhaps,  yet  faichfully, 
somethiug  of  the  burning  faith 
which  animated  that  extraordinary 
prophet  of  the  scientific  creed.  The 
translation  of  Goethe's  Proemiuin 
to  Gott  unci  Welt,  which  follows,  was 
made  by  me  some  years  ago.  It 
gave  me  pleasure  when  Professor 
Tyndall  incorporated  my  translatioii 
in  one  of  his  volumes  of  essa3^s,  as 
expressing  the  religion  to  which 
Science  can  ally  itself: 

"  To  Him,  who  from  eternity,  self-stirred, 
Himself  liatli  made  by  His  creative  word! 
To  Him,  Supreme,  who  causeth  faith  to  be. 
Trust,  love,  hope,  power,  and  endless  en- 
ergy! 
To  Him,  wlio,  seek  to  name  Him  as  we  will. 
Unknown,  within  Himself  abideth  still! 

Strain  ear  and  eye,  till  sight  and  sense  be 
dim; 

Thou'lt  tind  but  faint  similitudes  of  Him: 

Yea,  and  thj^  spirit,  in  her  flight  of  flame. 

Still  strives  to  gauge  the  symbol  and  the 
name: 

Charmed  and  compelled  thou  climb'st  from 
height  to  height, 

And  round  thy  path  the  world  shines  won- 
drous bright; 

Time,  space,  and  size,  and  distance  cease  to 
be, 

And  every  stej?  is  fresh  infinity. 

What  were  the  God  who  sat  outside  to  scan 
The  splieres  that  'neath  His  finger  circling 

ran? 
God  dwells  within  and  moves   the  world 

and  moulds. 
Himself  and  Nature  in  one  form  enfolds; 
Thus  all  that  lives  in  Him,  and   breathes, 

and  is, 
Shall  ne'er  His  puissance,  ne'er  His  spirit 

miss. 


The  soul  of  man,  too,  is  an  universe; 
Whence  follows  it  that  race  with  race  con- 

curs 
In  naming  all  it  knows  of  good  and  true, 
God— yea,  its  own  God;  and,  with  homage 

due. 
Surrenders  to  His  sway  both    earth  and 

Heaven; 
Fears  Him,  and  loves,  where  place  for  love 

is  given." 

— John   Aduington   Symonds,  in 
The  Fortnujldly  Review. 


THE   VALUE  OF  HISTORICAL- 
STUDY.* 

The  mind  is  always  expanded  and 
liberalized  by  what  pnts  distant 
lands  and  times,  with  the  exacting 
and  disciplinaiy  experiences  of  one's 
own  ancestors  or  of  other  people?, 
distinctly  before  it.  To  a  certain 
extent  foreign  travel  does  this,  as  it 
sets  tiie  immeasurably  wider  ex- 
panses, filled  with  energetic  and 
laborious  life,  in  contrast  with  the 
luirrower  scenes  with  which  one 
before  had  been  familiar;  and  he 
who  has  stood  with  any  thoughtful- 
ness  amid  the  crowded  immensities 
of  London,  an  empire  in  itself,  who 
has  looked  through  curious  whirls 
of  reminiscence  upon  the  ancient 
streets  of  Paris  or  its  stately  boule- 
vards, or  who  has  followed  XXxitVnter 
den  Linden  from  the  Schloss  to  the 
Brandenburg  Gate;  before  whom 
Munich,  Vienna,  Venice,    Florence, 

*  A  i3ortion  of  the  Address  delivered  by 
RrcHAKD  S.  STORI18,  D.D.,  before  the 
Amherst  Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
Fraternity,  at  its  Semi-Centenuial  Cele- 
bration, June  28,  1887.  Reported  in  the 
the  JSev}  York  Tribune.  The  theme  of 
Caq  entire  Address  is  "The  Broader  Range 
and  Outlook  of  the  Modern  College  Train- 
ing." 
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Naples,  Milan,  Mud  rid,  liave  opened 
their  treasures,  to  wliom  Ivoine  has 
appeared  across  tlie  Oanipagna — a 
city  ascending  out  of  the  past,  but 
with  tlie  dome  of  later  date  roofing 
the  throne  of  its  existing  empire  of 
souls — sucli  a  man  can  never  again 
be,  in  mind,  in  range  of  thought,  in 
intellectual  sympathy,  wliat  he  was 
before  the  broadening  experience. 
It  is  thus  that  the  easier  modern 
modes  of  foreign  travel  become  edu- 
cational; and  that  those  are  miilti- 
plying  in  all  our  communities,  who 
have  been  essentially  widened  in 
view,  by  their  acquaintance  with 
other  lands,  for  the  contemplation 
of  proximate  questions.  The  parish 
period  has  almost  disappeared  from 
even  our  popular  mental  develop- 
ment. 

But  history,  when  carefully  studied 
— studied  as  it  should  be,  with 
maps,  topographic  plans,  careful 
itineraries,  photogra})hs  of  monu- 
ments or  of  sites — does  the  same 
thing  for  the  home-keeping  student, 
and  does  it  in  some  important  re- 
spects in  a  yet  freer  and  bolder 
fashion.  Egypt,  Greece,  Assyria, 
Persia,  the  scanty  and  rugged  strip 
of  Palestine,  froni  which  influences 
have  come  to  regenerate  the  world; 
India,  China,  tlie  vast  outstretch  of 
Russia,  from  lands  of  the  olive  and 
the  fig,  the  pomegranate  and  the 
palm,  to  the  lands  of  the  frozen 
mammoth  and  the  midnight  sun — 
we  may  not  traverse  these  in  our 
journeying  unless  we  give  our  life  to 
the  business;  but  they  come  before 
us  in  the  intelligent  study  of  history 
in  panoramic  breadth,  with  photo- 
gra])hic  distinctness.  The  centuries 
of  the  past  present  themselves  in 
perspective.  We  see  the  vast  cos- 
niical  movements  from  which  States 


have  been  born,  in  which  subsequent 
civilizations  took  rise  and  in  which 
the  devout  mind  discovers  the  silent 
)jrocedures  of  Providence.  Vie 
learn  how  far  removed  from  us  were 
initial  influences  that  are  now  only 
flowering  into  results,  and  how  our 
life  is  affected  at  tiiis  hour  by  politi- 
cal combinations  and  military  col- 
lisions which  preceded  by  ages  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Normans 
or  the  splendid  schemes  of  Charle- 
magne. It  is  quite  impossible  that 
one  who  reads  with  comprehensive 
attention  till  this  immense  and  vital 
picture  is  in  a  measure  opened  before 
him  should  not  be  consciously  broad- 
ened in  thought,  ex]:)anded  even  in 
mental  power;  that  he  should  not 
freshly  and  deeply  feel  how  limited 
is  his  individual  sphere;  how  local, 
although  so  multiplied  by  endow- 
ments from  the  past,  are  his  personal 
opportunities:  wliat  avast  scJieme  it 
is  which  is  being  evolved  through 
stir  of  discussion,  rush  of  emigration, 
competitions  of  industry,  crash  of 
conflict,  by  the*  Power  which  gives 
its  unity  to  history  and  which  is 
perpetually  educing  great  harmonies 
out  of  whatever  seeming  discords. 
An  influence  of  the  same  kind  de- 
scends upon  one  in  the  review  of 
geologic  periods,  or  in  the  contem- 
plation of  that  stupendous  celestial 
architecture  which  shows  the  infini- 
tesimal minuteness  of  the  spinning 
globe  on  which  we  live.  But  the 
influence  of  the  study  of  historical 
life,  covering  the  planet  with  the 
mystery  and  majesty  of  personal 
forces  in  long  career,  makes  always 
a  keener  appeal  to  our  consciousness, 
while  it  inevitably  associates  itself, 
by  natural  impulse,  with  those  sub- 
lime scientific  speculations  which 
trace  the  fire-mist  as  it  rounds  into 
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a  world,  and  which  shows  the  uni- 
verse, in  the  immeasurable  co-ordi- 
nation of  its  physical  forms  under 
the  rule  of  liarmonious  laws,  a  House 
of  Beauty  for  beautiful  souls. 

Not  merely  a  general  expansion 
of  thought,  and,  one  may  say,  of 
the  compass  of  tlie  mind  comes  with 
this  outreaching  study  of  history. 
It  trains  directly,  with  vigorous 
force,  in  fine  proportion,  each  chief 
intellectual  faculty.  In  this  respect 
it  is  often  misconceived  by  those 
who  regard  it  as  a  pleasant  exercise, 
to  be  pursued  at  one's  leisure,  but 
not  to  be  reckoned  on  as  imparting 
to  the  mind  elastic  vigor,  any  fresh 
robustness  and  alertness  of  power, 
or  any  special  capacity  of  perceptive 
insight.  Of  course  the  memory  will 
be  trained,  perhaps  all  will  .  admit, 
by  the  effort  to  hold  distant  periods 
and  persons  distinctly  in  view,  to 
keep  epochs,  and  the  movements 
which  marked  them,  from  becoming 
confused  and  entangled  in  thought, 
and  to  recall,  without  reference  to 
books,  the  poiiits  at  which  tenden- 
cies affecting  subsequent  centuries 
slowly  or  suddenly  became  apparent, 
or  at  which  important  tributary  in- 
fluences came  in  to  reinforce  them. 
But  beyond  the  memory  it  often  is 
doubted  if  history  offei's  any  ener- 
getic or  various  discipline  to  the 
mind  v^rhich  pursues  it.  On  the 
other  hand  it  seems  too  evident  to 
be  questioned  that  the  vigilant, 
analytic  and  reconciling  Judgment 
by  which  we  separate  tilings  that 
differ  and  harmonize  and  associate 
things  that  agree,  however  unlike 
in  outward  show,  by  which  we  ex- 
tricate the  governing  forces  beneath 
phenomena,  and  set  in  their  historic 
synthesis  the  individual  designs  and 
the    puljlic    aspirations    wliich    co- 


operate in  movements  of  general 
importance — that  tliis  noble  power 
is  essentially  trained,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly constantly  exercised  in  any 
true  study  of  history.  I  think  that 
niai\y  present  will  agree  that  for 
themselves  no  other  form  of  mental 
practice  has  had  closer  relation  to 
this  intimate  and  enduring  effect, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  either  of 
the  professions,  in  journalism,  in 
educational  work,  or  in  the  simply 
private  life  of  an  educated  citizen, 
the  effect  will  appear;  that  one  ac- 
customed to  wide  and  searching 
historical  inquiries  will  be  more 
expert  in  judging  even  of  practical 
questions  presented  to-day  and  will 
have  a  more  discerning  appreliension 
of  the  forces  working  to  modify 
legislation  and  mould  society — forces 
which  are  often  more  formidable  or 
more  replete  with  victorious  energy, 
because  subtle  and  occult. 

It  seems  to  me  plain,  too,  that 
the  intuitive  moral  reason,  to  which 
the  most  conspicuous  action  must 
give  its  account,  and  by  which  its 
character  is  interpreted  and  ad- 
judged, which  puts  a  candid  esti- 
mate upon  motives,  and  sets  what- 
ever historic  achievement  presents 
itself  for  review  in  fair  con.nection 
with  special  environments  of  time 
or  of  place,  must  here  find  as  fruit- 
ful activity,  as  systematic  and  quick- 
ening a  nurture,  as  in  ajiy  depart- 
ment of  human  research;  and  that 
the  historical  imagination — which 
of  course  does  not  rank  with  the 
creative  imagination  of  the  poet,  but 
which  is  surely  akin  to  that,  and 
perhaps  not  less  capable  of  giving 
incitement  and  beautiful  pleasure  in 
common  experience — that  this  has 
such  incitement  and  sustenance  in 
the  study  of  the  past  as  cannot   be 
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fnrnislied  anywhere  else.  >So  it  is 
that  many  cf  tlie  aspiring  and  su- 
perior minds  which  liave  wrought  in 
letters  have  taken  this  study  for 
their  own,  and  have  by  their  suc- 
cesses in  it  made  the  world  of  read- 
ers their  grateful  debtors.  Tlie 
"personal  equation"  has  continually 
appeared  among  them,  in  their 
judgment  of  motives,  of  movements, 
and  of  men;  but  in  order  to  form 
any  judgment  at  all,  wliich  the  dis- 
cerning would  respect,  they  have 
had  to  cultivate  moral  insight,  as 
well  as  a  discursive  and  commanding 
intelligence.  Records  of  the  cen- 
turies, buried  in  the  crypts  of  arch- 
ives and  libraries,  have  had.  to  yield 
up  to  the  survey  of  their  genius 
living  forms;  vanished  times  have 
had  to  be  reconstructed  before  them, 
in  their  outward  phenomena,  and 
their  constitutive  moral  and  social 
forces;  the  manifold  sensibilities, 
desires,  passions*,  which  belong  to 
our  nature,  have  had  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  their  operation  in  public 
affairs  to  be  patiently  exhibited, 
while  the  interactions  of  peoples  on 
each  other  have  filled  to  the  edge 
the  crowded  canvas.  No-  teachers, 
therefore,  have  done  more  than  these 
to  educ,ate  broadly  both  the  ethical 
and  the  mental  faculty  in  those 
whom  they  addressed,  and  before 
whom  tiiey  unrolled  the  immense 
panorama  of  action,  passion,  col- 
lision, catastrophe  in  the  story  of 
nations,  with  the  energies  exerted  at 
critical  points  by  particular  persons, 
the  deeper  and  more  controlling 
power  belonging  to  tendencies.  Tt 
is  strictly  true  what  Macaulay  said: 
"He  who  reads  liistory  learns  to 
distinguish  what  is  local  from  what 
is  universal;  what  is  transitory  from 
what  is  eternal;  to  discriminate  be- 


tween exceptions  and  rules;  to  trace 
the  operation  of  disturbing  causes; 
to  separate  the  general  principles, 
which  are  always  true  and  every- 
where applicable,  from  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  with  which  in 
every  community  they  are  blended, 
and  with  which,  in  an  isolated  com- 
munity, they  are  confounded  by  the 
most  philosophical  mind.  Hence  it 
is  that  in  generalization  the  writers 
of  modern  times  have  far  surpassed 
those  of  antiquity.  The  historians 
of  our  own  country,"  he  adds,  "are 
unequaled  in  depth  and  precision 
of  reason;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
our  mere  compilers  we  often  meet 
with  speculations  beyond  the  reach 
of  Thucydides  or  Tacitus."  This  is 
the  testimony  of  one  who  delighted 
to  tear  the  vigor  and  flower  of  his 
life  from  the  Bar  and  the  Senate, 
from  official  distinction  and  the 
rarest  social  opportunities,  that  he 
might  survey  with  ample  scope, 
while  investigating  with  microscopic 
minuteness,  the  records  of  the  })ast; 
reading  a  week  to  fashion  a  sentence; 
finding  reward  for  laborious  journeys 
in  the  more  precise  outline  of  a 
character,  or  even  the  more  lively 
turn  of  a  phrase  or  the  more  lucid 
completeness  of  a  paragraph.  If  we 
need  to  see,  in  near  example,  the 
fitness  of  historical  studies  to  quicken 
and  maintain  high  mental  enthusi- 
asm, and  to  discipline  and  enricli  as 
well  as  to  enlist  rarj  and  various 
mental  powers,  we  can  certninly 
find  the  immediate  demonstration 
in  the  instance  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

A  college  like  this,  too,  and  an 
audience  like  the  present,  can  never 
fail  gratefully  to  recognize  the  large 
and  beautiful  moral  impulse  deliv- 
ered upon  spirits  prepared  to  receive 
it  through  their  contact  in  the  pages 
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of  history  with  great,  serene,  and 
masterful  personalities,  as  tliese 
present  themselves  in  the  crowded 
passages  whi  'h  study  explores,  dar- 
ing or  suli'ering  in  the  contiicts  of 
their  time.  In  common  life  we  can, 
at  .best,  but  rarely  meet  such.  The 
saintly  and  superior  souls  are  not 
mustered  in  regiments.  Multitud- 
inous companies  of  elect  spirits  do 
not  yet  surround  us  on  earth.  It 
seems,  sometimes,  as  if  the  enormous 
secular  advances  of  which  our  times 
are  so  full  and  so  proud,  were  lower- 
ing the  height  and  dimming  the 
luster  of  the  moral  Ideal  as  repre- 
sented in  the  actual  of  life.  Send- 
ing messages  by  lightning,  traveling 
at  forty  miles  to  the  houj-,  crossing 
in  a  v/eek  the  ocean  which  the  May- 
flower perilously  breasted,  in  sump- 
tuous vessels  framed  of  iron,  luxur- 
ious in  appointment,  propelled  from 
within,  and  gay  with  color  as  so 
many  swimming  summer  gardens, 
these  applauded  achievements  do 
not  tend  of  necessity  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  nobler  courage,  to  the  de- 
A^elopment  of  a  ]>rge  moral  wisdom, 
to  the  culture  '^  even  philosophical 
refinement  or  lUe  nurture  of  the 
temper  of  devout  aspiration.  On 
the  other  hand,  do  we  iiot  sometimes 
feel  that  virtue  among  us  is  coming 
to  be  more  a  matter  of  manners? 
that  the  intense  subjective  processes 
from  which  august  character  is  de- 
rived are  in  a  measure  being  super- 
seded by  the  meclianical  contrivances 
and  the  physical  successes  with 
which  our  noisy  years  resound?  and 
that  the  grand  and  lovely  sjjirits, 
which  are  present  still,  and  in  which 
whensoever  we  touch  them  we  find 
strange  charm  and  inspiration,  are 
fewer  and  lonelier  than  they  were? 
Surely  we  do  not  meet  them   often 


and  cannot  command  their  presence 
at  our  need.  But  in  history  they 
abound  and  are  always  at  our  service. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  saddest  of  men, 
yet  imperturbable  in  a  falling  empire, 
and  amid  the  mad  whirl  of  an  un- 
explained nniverse;  Bernard  with 
the  -flaming  intensity  of  his  spirit, 
the  commander  of  kings  and  the 
counsellor  of  pon tilt's;  while  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  lowliest 
of  the  poor,  crushing  before  Him 
the  insolent  noble,  and  facing  the 
fierce  fury  of  the  mob,  on  behalf  of 
the  Jew ;  Melancthon,  with  his 
beautiful  enthusiasm  for  letters, 
writing  Greek  more  easily  than  Ger- 
man, modest,  peace-loving,  yet  firm 
in  conviction,  devoted  to  the  Master 
in  almost  passionate  love,  the  very 
St.  John  of  the  stormy  Reforination; 
William  of  Orange,  fronting  with 
majestic  endurance  the  apparently 
irresistible  power  which  swept  the 
Netherlands  with  flame  and  blade, 
and  recovering  for  freedom  the  land 
•which  his  ancestors  might  literally 
be  said  to  have  plucked  from  the  sea 
— ;these  will  come  to  us  when  we 
want  them;  aiul  with  them  all, 
orators,  statesmen,  theologians,  art- 
ists; leaders  of  crusades  like  (^odfrey 
of  Bouillon,  who  Avould  not  wear  a 
crown  where  his  Master  had  borne 
the  cross;  rulers  of  kingdoms,  like 
St.  Louis ;  poets,  philanthropists, 
heroes,  martyrs,  the  women  with  the 
men,  of  whom  the  world  of  their 
time  was  not  worthy,  by  whom  the, 
world  is  made  worthier  to-day.  We 
may  wait  years  or  we  may  journey 
thousands  of  miles,  to  meet  in  the 
present  the  sj^ecial  spirit  whose 
office  it  is,  and  Avhose  sovereign 
prerogative,  to  kindle  and  ennoble 
ours.  It  is  but  to  step  to  the  library 
shelf,  to  come  face  to  face  with  such 
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in  the  psat,  if  we  know  where  to 
find  theui.  Nay,  it  is  but  to  let  the 
thought  go  backward,  over  wl\at 
has  become  distinct  in.  our  minds, 
and  tlie  silent  company  is  around  us; 
the  communion  of  rejoicing  and 
consecrated  souls,  the  illustrious  fel- 
lowships, in  the  presence  of  whom 
our  meanness  is  rebuked,  our  cow- 
ardice is  sliamed,  and  we  become 
the  freer  children  of  God  and  of  the 
truth.  Not  only  the  romance  of  the 
world  is  in  history,  but  influences  so 
high  in  source  and  in  force  as  to  bo 
even  sacred  descend  through  it. 
Benedictory,  sacramental  is  its  touch 
upon  responsive  souls.  We  become 
comparatively  careless  of  circum- 
stances; aware  of  kinship,  in  what- 
soever heroic  element  may  be  iu  us, 
with  the  choice,  transcendent  spirits; 
regardless  of  the  criticism,  or  snarl- 
ing scoffs,  which  may  here  surround 
ViS,  if  only  conscious  of  deeper  and 
of  more  generous  correspondence 
with  those  whose  elate  and  uusub- 
duable  temper  remains  among  the 
treasures  of  mankind. 

I  think  that  to  our  times,  especial- 
ly, the  careful  and  ^  large  study  of 
history  is  among  the  most  essential 
sources  of  moral  insjoiration.  The 
cultivation  of  it,  in  ever  larger  and 
richer  measure,  is  one  of  the  best 
and  noblest  exercises  proposed  to 
young  minds.  The  importance  of 
individual  life  and  effort  is  magnified 
by  it,  instead  of  being  diminished 
or  disguised,  as  men  sometimes 
fancy;  since  one  is  continually  re- 
minded afresh  of  the  power  which 
belongs  to  those  spiritual  forces 
which  all  may  assist,  in  animating 
and  moulding  civilization.  Of  course 
an  imperfect  study  of  history,  liow- 
ever  rapid  and  rudimental,  shows 
how   often    the   individual   decision 


and  the  restraining  or  inspiring  ac- 
tion of  great  personalities  have  fur- 
nished the  pivots  on  which  multi- 
tudinous consequences  have  turned; 
how,  even  after  long  intervals  of 
time,  the  effects  of  such  have  made 
themselves  evident,  in  changed  con- 
<litions  and  teiidencies  of  peoples; 
and  so  it  reminds  us,  with  incessant 
iteration,  of  the  vital  interlocking  of 
every  energetic  personal  life  with  the 
series  of  lives  which  unconsciously 
depend  upon  it,  of  the  reach  of  its 
influence  upon  the  great  complex 
of  historical  progress,  and  of  the 
service  which  each  capable  or  emin- 
ent spirit  may  render  to  the  cause  of 
universal  culture  and  peace.  But 
those  to  whom  our  thoughts  are  thus- 
turned  have  been  for  the  most  part 
signal  men  in  th.eir  times,  remarka- 
ble in  power,  distinguished  in  op- 
portunity, intuitively  discerning  the 
needs  o£  the  age,  and  with  peculiar 
competence  to  meet  them.  With 
such  we  by  no  means  may  mate 
ourselves.  And  so  far  the  lesson 
which  history  teaches  may  easily 
seem  to  be  one  yi  discouragement 
rather  than  of  inij  -ilse,  inclining  us 
to  rely  upon  occas.  Mial  great  men 
as  the  true  pioneers  and  champions 
of  progress,  and  to  feel  that  for  our- 
selves we  have  no  place  and  no  re- 
sponsibilitv  in  tlie  assistajice  of  hirge 
and  permanent  public  advancement. 
But  a  deeper  inquiry  shows  us  at 
once  that  such  a  place,  and  such  an 
obligation,  belong  to  each,  since  each 
may  aid,  in  the  measure  of  his  in- 
fluence, to  establish  or  renew  those 
spiritual  forces  which  erect  and  sus- 
tain the  great  and  beautiful  civiliza- 
tions. It  was,  we  know,  the  Hel- 
lenic spirit  which  not  only  wreaked 
itself  in  immortal  expression  on  the 
choicest  marbles  and  temples  of  the 
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world,  in  the  eloquence,  tli&  tragedy, 
the  comedy,  and  the  song,  the  high 
speculation,  and  the  simple  or  the 
stately  story,  whicli  have  for  man- 
kind a  perennial  charm,  but  which 
also  faced  and  foaght  the  Persian, 
and  made  the  names  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  shine  like  stars  in  the 
crowded  firmament  of  the  world's 
recollections;  only  in  the  decadence 
of  which  did  Greece  yield  to  the 
mastery  of  Macedon.  It  was  the 
Anglo-Saxon  temper  which  the 
Norman  could  not  extinguish  at 
Hastings  or  trample  into  the  bloody 
ground,  which  outlived  its  invaders, 
conquered  its  conquerors,  and  in  the 
end  forced  them  to  accept,  while 
modifying  in  turn,  its  language,  its 
laws,  its  popular  liberties,  and,  in 
great  measure,  the  free  spirit  of  its 
religion.  And  it  was  not,  funda- 
mentally, by  William  or  by  Maurice 
— resplendent  as  they  are  on  the 
copious  and  picturesque  pages  of 
Motley — but  it  was  by  the  spirit, 
indestructibly  regnant  among  com- 
mon people,  that  the  otherwise  de- 
fenceless Batavian  plains  were  saved 
from  the  furious  ravage  of  Spain. 
The  men  and  women  who  were  ready 
to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  for  a  King  in 
the  heavens — the  ministers,  by  no 
means  accomi^lished  always  in  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  but  who 
read  and  expounded  the  holy  word 
in  upper  rooms,  by  the  light  of  the 
flames  in  which  their  brethren  in 
faith  and  in  service  were  being 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  resound- 
ing squares  below — the  common  sail- 
ors who  would  blow  up  their  ships 
and  find  graves  in  the  deep  rather 
than  see  the  vessels  which  they 
manned  the  prey  of  their  enemies — 
the  promiscuous  populations,  young 
and  old,  nobles   and  burghers,  who 


would  tear  away  dikes  and  drown  the 
land  before  they'  would  accept  for 
themselves  and  their  children  the 
domination  of  Pliilip— these  were 
they  who  saved  their  country,  giv- 
ing to  their  leaders  an  indomitable 
power,  snatching  success  from  the 
cruel  and  haughty  hands  of  what 
appeared  an  invincible  invasion;  and 
to  them,  supremely,  the  world  owes 
the  immense  augmentation  made  by 
that  struggle  of  eighty  years  to  the 
freedom,  prosperity  and  culture  of 
Europe. 

So  after  Jena,  Prussia  was  regen- 
erated, under  the  lead  of  Von  Hard- 
enburg  and  Von  Stein,  by  the  system 
of  common  school  education;  and 
they,  more  radically  than  Bismarck 
and  Von  Moltke,  have  contributed 
to  make  that  recent  kingdom  the 
center  of  the  German  Em])ire,  the 
arbitrating  power  in  the  interna- 
tional politics  of  Europe.  It  was 
true,  as  the  military  attache  wrote 
to  his  master,  the  lesser  Napoleon, 
that  the  schoolmaster,  not  the  nee- 
dle-gun, triumphed  at  Sadowa.  So 
Scotland,  also,  with  a  compai-atively 
sparse  population,  on  a  sterile  soil, 
and  under  unpropitious  skies,  has 
become  the  seemingl}^  inexhaustible 
source  of  great  teachings  in  all  de- 
partments— industrial,  philosophi- 
cal, theological,  poetic.  Out  of  the 
instructed  and  invigorated  life  of  the 
Scottish  people  have  come  not  only 
the  looms  of  Paisley  and  the  vast 
industries  on  the  Clyde,  but  Scott 
and  Jeffrey,  Erskine  and  Hume, 
Chalmers,  Guthrie  and  Hugh  Miller, 
Burns  and  Carlyle.  Even  in  the 
physical  world  invisible  and  impal- 
pable forces  are  those  which  govern;^ 
the  light,  whicli  strikes  without 
indenting  the  infant's  eye,  which 
no   balances  can  weigh,  and    whose 
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secrei  remains  mi  discovered  by  man; 
the  liglitning,  which  snbtly  paces 
the  wires  and  sheds  illumination  on 
streets  and  squares,  but  which  shows 
its  effect,  never  itself,  in  the  blazing 
edges  of  cloven  clouds;  the  cohesive 
attractions  which  build  and  bind  all 
organized  bodies,  but  which  the 
microscope  cannot  discern;  the  in- 
clusive life  which  no  man  can  an- 
alyze or  can  see  except  in  operation; 
the  inclusive  and  vast  energy  of 
gravitation,  which  holds  at  once 
each  pel)ble  on  the  beach,  each  flying- 
foam -ileck  driven  by  winds,  while  it 
reaches  the  furthest  nebulas  in  its 
gj'asp,  the  very  muscle  of  Omnipo- 
tence compacting  the  universe  in  its 
integrity.  Tremendous,  immeasur- 
able, as  this  power  is,  before  its  op- 
eration no  slightest  rustle  is  stirred 
amid  the  quiet  air.  So  everywhere, 
structures  decay  and  forms  disappear, 
the  things  unseen  are  the  things 
eternal.  It  is  the  same  law  which 
manifests  itself  in  national  develop- 
ment. Moral  forces  are  always  be- 
hind the  palpable  phenomena.  The 
historical  ])rogress  whi^h  moves  ad- 
miration has  beei^  initiated,  and 
been  afterward  ^  ared  and  guided 
by  spiritual  energies.  We  have 
never  reached  the  secrets  of  history 
till  we  apprehend  these.  And  every 
man  and  every  woman  has  his  or  her 
work  in  the  world  plainly  set  forth 
under  the  light  of  this  great  lesson. 
It  is  for  each,  in  the  measure  of  the 
power  and  opportunity  of  each,  to 
cherish  and  diffuse  the  temper  out 
of  Avhich  in  their  time  the  great  and 
benign  changes  shall  come.  Neither 
the  eloquent  and  stimulating  speech 
which  went  before  our  civil  war,  nor 
the  military  judgment,  fortitude, 
valor,  whicii  presided  over  its  his- 
torical fields,  would  have  availed  to 


carry  to  success  the  vast  revolution 
whicli  we  have  seen  and  for  whicli 
the  country  to-day  rejoices  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  except  for  the 
patient  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of 
slavery  which  had  been  nurtured  in 
quiet  homes,  by  peaceful  firesides  in 
the  preceding  years.  In  dispersed 
villages  the  real  battle  was  fought, 
not  at  Gettysburg  or  at  Shiloli. 
The  splendid  burst  of  our  coitury- 
plant  into  a  bloom  as  rich  and  brill- 
iant as  the  Continent  ever  can  show, 
went  back  to  hidden  and  homely 
roots.  And  till  that  great  experi- 
ence is  forgotten,  the  lesson  which 
all  the  study  of  history  imperatively 
teaches  cannot  lose  its  eni})hasis  for 
us;  that  every  one  in  a  civilized  and 
advancing  community  has  the  op- 
portunity to  do  something  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  present,  and 
that  on  each  is  set  the  crown  of  this 
noble  right  and  this  imperious  obli- 
gation. 

I  have  no  function  as  preacher 
here;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  add 
that  history  is  a  department  of  study 
leaving,  in  my  judgment,  as  dis- 
tinct and  salutary  religious  impres- 
sions as  does  any  form  of  secular 
knowledge  opened  to  man.  Ours  is 
a  historical  religion,  coming  to  us 
through  historical  books,  exhibiting 
its  energy,  through  two  thousand 
years,  in  the  recorded  advancement 
of  mankind,  which  can  be  studied 
almost  as  distinctly  in  the  moral  and 
social  progress  of  peoples  under  its 
inspiration,  as  in  the  writings,  of 
narrative  and  epistle,  which  open  to 
our  view  the  source  and  the  guidance 
of  that  progress.  Certainly  a  force 
incalculable  by  man  was  exerted  by 
this  religion  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Koman  Empire  from  the  fierce 
passions  and   vices   of  Paganism    to 
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even  the  partial  and  qualilled  accept- 
ance of  the  pure  and  austere  Chris- 
tian rule.  Make  ail  the  allowauce 
Avhich  the  sceptic  can  ask  for  the 
political  and  military  ambitions 
whicii  consented  to  or  conspired 
with  the  spiritual  change^tntroduced 
hy  Christianity,  and  it  still  remains 
an  astonishing  fact,  wholly  inexpli- 
cable by  human  analysis,  that  a  re- 
cent, unattractive  and  foreign  re- 
ligion, hated  and  fought  with  the 
utmost  fury  by  those  whose  only 
moral  alliance  was  through  their 
common  antagonism  to  it,  should 
in  less  than  three  centuries  have 
changed  the  gardens  of  Nero  into 
resorts  for  Christian  worship,  should 
have  scattered  its  assemblies  and 
their  institutions  over  the  Westeri. 
civilized  world,  and  have  blazoned 
the  cross  on  the  standards  of  the 
Empii-e.  Tt  must  have  had  a  Divine 
energy  with  it  and  in  it  to  accom- 
plish so  stupendous  an  effect.  On 
any  other  hypothesis,  the  chances 
were  millions  on  millions  to  one,  as 
even  thoughtful  unl)elievers  admit, 
against  its  success,  against  indeed 
its  continued  existence.  The  aston- 
ishing changes  wrought  by  it  are  to 
this  day  almost  incredible  to  those 
Avho  know  what  Rome  hnd  been 
under  Tiberius,  and  what  it  had 
come  to  be  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 
sius.  -A  power  invisible,  but  also 
invincible,  behind  the  movement,  is 
as  evident  as  are  the  subterranean 
tires  in  the  shining  outbreak  of  vol- 
canoes, or  as  are  the  vast  subter- 
ranean forces  beneath  the  shattering- 
tremble  of  earthquakes.  Almost 
equally  afterward,  in  the  conquest 
of  barbarian  tribes,  in  the  fusion, 
the  restraint,  and  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  savage,  nomadic,  and 
relentless  populations    from    which 


have  gradually  come  into  being  the 
Christiau  state  of  modern  Euro[)e — 
in  the  immense  constructive  energies 
which  silently  wrought,  but  wrought 
with  effect,  amid  the  medireval  chaos 
— in  the  amazing  reformation  of  re- 
ligion, opening  the  Bible  to  the  study 
of  mankind,  and  using  pulpit  and 
printing-press  for  its  conquering  in- 
struments against  the  prodigious 
and  majestic  establishments  of  hier- 
archial  power — in  the  work  already 
in  part  accomplished  upon  this  con- 
tinent, and  which  is  swiftly  going 
forward  in  Europe  and  the  East,  in 
India,  Africa,  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific — the  same  celestial,  unsub- 
duablo  energy  presents  itself  to  us, 
inhering  organically  in  our  religion, 
while  also  inseparably  associated 
with  it  in  its  cosmical  operation. 
No  miracle  of  the  Master's  time, 
however  fully  accepted,  shows  more 
distinctly  the  might  of  God  nnder 
the  human  muscle  which  it  clothed, 
than  do  these  vast  developments  in 
history  TJis  intervening  thought  and 
will.  One  sees  sometimes,  in  studios 
or  galleries,  a  veiled  statue,  every 
characteristic  line  of  form  and  face 
visible  beneath  what  seems  a  thin 
film  of  lace  work,  which  itself  how- 
ever is  wrought  in  marble.  So  the 
very  earth  on  which  we  stand  is 
coming  to  show  the  face  of  the 
Christ,  wrought  into  it  from  above, 
and  revealed  through  all  the  reticu- 
lated hardness  of  its  slowly  yielding 
civilization.  And  the  mind  of  Hini^ 
from  whom  sprang  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor  is  supremely  declared  in 
this  effect.  There  is  something 
more  therefore  in  the  history  of 
Christendom  than  philosophy  teach- 
ing by  experience.  It  infolds  and 
expresses  the  Christian  religion, 
working  itself  into  partial,  difilcult. 
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bnt  progressive  exhibition,  throngli 
intractable  materials,  agaiiist  stub- 
born oppositions,  w^^li  a  power  uu- 
yielding  and  undecaying  because  it 
is  of  God.  That  liistory  is  in  fact  a 
kind  of  secondary  rubricated  Scrip- 
ture, vast  in  extent,  covering  the 
oontitieuts,  written  in  collossal  Ro- 
man aild  (jothic  characters,  the  in- 
itial letters  stamped  sometimes  in 
gold  and  sometimes  in  blood,  but  the 
vase  confused  and  tangled  text  hold- 
ing in  it  still  the  song  of  angels,  the 
benedictions  on  the  Mount,  the  story 
of  Bethlehem,  Capernaum,  and  the 
Ciross,  the  iilustrioU'S  Ascension,  and 
.tiie  terrible  triumph  of  the  Aj^oca- 
h'pse.  To  one  who  reads  it  with 
reverent  heart  the  voice  of  the  Master 
still  sounds  amid  the  uproar  of 
jjassionate  tempests,  and  still  com- 
mands tlie  final  calm. 

A  Divine  pur[)ose  in  all  history  be- 
comes graduallv  apparent  to  him 
who,  with  sttentive  thought,  surveys 
its  annals.  The  Bible  proceeds  upon 
tire  assumption  of  such  a  plan, 
though  perhaps  no  one  of  its  separ- 
ated v/riters  had  a  full  conception,  of 
that  M'bich  he  was  in  part  portray- 
ing. Back,  beyond  the  beginnings 
of  history,  onward  to  the  secure 
consummation,  lovely  and  immortal, 
which  prophecies  prefigure,  extends 
this  plan.  Parts  of  it  are  yet  in- 
scrutable to  us,  as  parts  of  the 
heavens  are  still  unsounded  by  any 
instrument.  But  the  conviction  be- 
comes constantly  clearer,  among 
those  to  whom  the  records  of  the 
past  unfold  in  ft  measure  not  con- 
tents only,  but  glowing  portents, 
that  a  divine  mind  has  presided  over 
ail;  that  every  remotest  people  or 
tribe  has  had  its  part  to  do  or  to 
bear  in  the  general  progress;  and 
that  at  last,  Vv'hen  all  is  interpreted. 


the  unity  of  the  race,  with  the  in- 
cessant interaction  of  its  parts,  under 
the  control  and  in  the  concord  of  a 
divine  scheme,  will  come  distinctly 
into  view.  Mysterious  movements 
as  of  the  peoples  who  from  woods 
and  untamed  wastes  inundated 
Europe,  and  before  wliose  irresistible 
momeTitum  bastions  and  ramparts, 
the  armies  and  ensigns  of  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  World  went  hopelessly 
down,  will  be  seen  to  have  had  their 
impulse  and  direction  as  well  as 
their  end.  Great  passive  empires, 
as  of  China,  will  be  found  to  have 
served  some  sovei"eign  purjwse;  and 
the  Minfl  which  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning  will  be  evidenced  in 
the  ultimate  hunuin  development  as 
truly  as  it  is  in  the  swing  of  suns, 
or  in  the  conformation  of  unmeas- 
ured constellations. 

The  British  Empire  a  week  ago 
was  ringing  and  flaming  with  the 
august  and  brilliant  ceremonies 
which  marked  the  completion  of 
fifty  years  in  the  reign  of  one  whose 
name  is  with  us,  almost  as  generally 
.as  in  her  own  realms,  a  household 
.word.  American  hearts  joined  those 
of  her  kinsmen  across  the  sea, 
around  the  world,  in  givin-g  <Tod 
thanks  for  the  purity  find  the  piety 
.with  which  tlie  young  maiden  of 
fifty  years  since  has  borne  herself, 
amid  gladness  and  grief,  ovefshad- 
-owing- change  tind  vast  prosperity; 
and  for  the  progress  of  industry,  and 
of  liberty,  of  commerce,  education 
,and  Christian  faith,  by  which  her 
times  have  been  distinguished.  But 
: something  more  than  the  Avisdom  of 
.-statesmen  or  the  valor  of  captains, 
or  the-  silent  or  resonant  work  of 
man,  has  been  involved  in  all  this, 
An  unseen  Power  has  been  guiding 
events  to  the  fulfillment  x)f  plans  wid« 
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as  the  world,  and  far  more  ancient 
than  Dover  OlilLs,  or  tiie  narrow  seas 
which  gleam  around  them.  The 
ultimate  kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  peace  is  nearer  for  these  re- 
markable years.  It  was  well  to 
reudei'  grateful  praise  in  church  and 
chapel,  in  cathedi'al  and  abbey,  in 
quiet  homes  and  in  great  universi- 
ties, to  Him  who  lias  given  such 
luster  to  the  fame,  and  such  success 
to  the  reign,  of  the  wise  and  wom- 
anly and  queenly  Victoria.  But  as 
with  her  reign  so  with  aU  that  ad- 
vancing liistorj'.of  mankind  in  con- 
nection with  which  this  brilliant 
halL-century  of  feminine  supremacy 
and  imperial  expansion  reveals  its 
signiiicance.  It  discloses  the  silent 
touch  and  the  sweeping  command 
ol  Divine  forecasts.  It  reverberates 
witli  echoes  to  superhitive  de>signs. 
I  know  of  uo  other  department  of 
stud}',  outside  of  the  Scriptures, 
more  essentially  or  isrofoundh'  relig- 
ious. A  Christian  college  may  well 
hold  it  in  honoring  esteem,  find  give 
it  in  permaueuce  an  eminent  place 
among  the  studies  which  it  proposes. 
In  our  recent  country,  in  our  times 
of  rapid  and  tumultuous  change,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  specially  need 
this,  as  the  thoughtful  among  us  are 
specially  inclined  to  it;  since  it  is 
vital  to  the  dignity  and  self-poise  of 
our  national  life  that  v/e  feel  our- 
selves interknit  with  the  life  of  the 
world,  from  which  the  ocean  does 
not  divide  us;  that  we  recognize  the 
distinctive  inheritance  in  the  opu- 
lent results  of  the  efforts  and  our 
struggles  of  other  generations.  It  is 
a  bright  and  encouraging  indication 
of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Ameaicfui 
spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  vigor  and 
vivacity  of  the  American  mind  and 
the  variety  of  its  attainments,   tliat 


such  studies  are  eagerly  prosecuted 
among  us,  and  that  those  who  have 
given  to  them  with  splendid  enthu- 
siasm, laborious  lives — like  Prescott, 
Motley,  our  honored'  Bancroft — have 
been  among  the  most  inspiriting  of 
our  teachers,  have  gained  and  will 
keep  their  principal  places  in  that 
Republic  of  letters  from  which  the 
Eepublie  of  political  fame  must 
alwavs  take  grace  aiid  renown. 


THE   WHITE    LADY    OF   THE 
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In  1751  was  published  at  Frank- 
fort, ''cum  lir^entia  superiorum,"  a 
very  curious  book  entitled  ^sopus 
Ejndans,  containing  the  discussion 
of  a  party  of  parsons  about  matters 
interesting  to  their  order,  and  also 
some  general  matters.  Quite  natur- 
ally, several  debates  are  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tithes,  how  the  various  cro}>s 
are  to  be  estimated  ;  other  evenings 
are  given  up  to  the  discussion  of 
riink  of  precedence ;  others,  again, 
to  etiquette  before  persons  of  title, 
foreigners,  and  heretics.  Their  ail- 
ments also,  and  very  naturally,  in- 
terest these  divines,  and  we  are  given 
recipes  for  the  gout  and  lumbago, 
for  fevers  and  chills.  Tliey  also 
asked  each  other  riddles — not  very 
brilliant — ^^and  sang  songs.  All  these 
went  into  the  book.  These  old 
fogies  clubbed  together  once  in  the 
year  for  a  thoroughly  good  dinner, 
with  good  wine.  This  caused  scan- 
dal among  the  straitlaced  of  their 
congregations,  and  their  superiors, 
archdeacons,  and  the  bisho[)s  cau- 
tioned them  not  even  harmlessly  to 
offend  weak  souls.  They  accord- 
ingly talked    this    over.     Some  of 
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them  had  been  lugged  into  political 
discussions  with  their  parishioners, 
and  the  old  gentlemen  considered 
whetlier  a  jiarson  would  not  do  best 
to  hold  aloof  from  all  politics.  Then 
the  subject  of  ghosts  was  mooted, 
aud  we  are  gIVen  many  pages  of 
well-authenticated  ghost  stories. 
After  ten  evenings  devoted  to  spec- 
ters, the  subject  of  discussion  turned 
oil'  to  whether  women  have  a  rib  more 
than  men;  but  as  none  of  the  ven- 
ernble  fathers  were  able  to  settle  the 
question  in  the  only  practical  and 
conclusive  manner,  on  their  next 
meeting  they  went  back  to  ghosts, 
and  lit  on  tlie  famous  apparition  of 
the  AVhite  Lady  who  is  said  to  haunt 
the  several  branches  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  family.  Eramus  Franciscus, 
in  his  Frote2(s,  is  one  of  the  first  to 
give  an  account  of  the  Hohenzollern 
White  Lady,  but  Balbinus,  the  Bo- 
hemian historian,  tells  the  story  of 
the  Rosenberg  White  Lady,  who  is 
allied  to  her,  if  not  the  identical 
specter.  The  story,  as  given  in  the 
Proteus,  is  as  follows: — 

"On  the  genuineness  of  this  ghost  I 
have  no  doubt,  because  it  has  been  seen 
repeatedly  in  several  electoral  and  princely 
houses  of  the  Roman  Empire,  both  Cal- 
vinist  and  Lutheran,  and  also  in  the  Bo- 
hemian family  of  tiie  Barons  of  Rosenberg 

"In  1629,  in  the  FrnMings-Reldtion  of 
Berlin,  is  an  account  of  the  apparition  of 
file  Wliite  Lady  in  the  electoral  residential 
city  of  Berlii!,  with  whose  princely  family 
that  of  Rosenberg  is  allied.  It  is  said  that, 
wlienever  any  of  ;he  Electoral  House  is 
threatened  with  death,  a  specter  of  a 
woman,  in  a  white  mourning  habit  is  seen, 
and  in  December  1628  wjts  seen  r^-cently. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  silent.  On  this 
occasion  she  uttered  the  words,  'Veni, 
judica  vivos  et  mortuos!' 

"It  is  also  undeniable  that  in  our  times, 
only  a  few  vears  ago,  in  a  certain  princely 
house  allied  to  that  of  Brandenburg,  a 
young  prince  met  with  a  fatal  accident, 


and  that  a  few  days  before  his  death  the 
White  Lady  was  seen.  The  circumstances 
are  related  in  the  Bradenhurg  Pinegrove  of 
the  court  preacher,  John  Wolffgang 
Rcutsch,  in  these  words:— 

"  'On  August  26,  1678,  the  Margrave 
Erdmann  Phillip  of  Bayreuth  was  riding 
from  the  racecourse  back  to  the  palace, 
when  his  horse  fell  in  the  court  a  few 
paces  from  the  steps,  and  threw  the  prince, 
who  died  a  ccnple  of  hours  later.  Omens 
had  ajipeared  shortly  before  his  death. 
The  White  Lady  had  been  seen  in  the 
prince's  armchair;  his  horse  also  had 
been  as  though  frantic  the  whole  weeU 
previous.'  " 

Count  Pollnitz  in  his  letters  men- 
tions her.  In  a  letter  from  Anspach, 
dated  Sept.  29,  1729,  he  says: — • 

"I  think  I  ought  not  to  omit  acquainting 
you  with  a  tiling  fondly  believed  here,  and 
which  my  landlord  of  the  house  where 
I'm  quartered  assures  me  to  be  fact.  It 
is  accepted  as  such  by  every  ^u^iwr!  :  at 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandeiduirg. 
When  any  one  of  this  family  dies,  whether 
prince  or  princess,  a  woman  in  white 
always  appears  just  before  the  palace.  I 
know  not  whether  you  ever  hearil  any- 
thing concerning  this  proplietess  of  ill 
luck.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  story  which 
is  told  of  her  is  this:  Joachim  II.,  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  having  a  mind  to  enlarge 
his  palace  at  Berlin,  wanted  to  buy  in 
several  houses;  but  an  old  woman,  the 
owner  of  one  of  these,  refused  to  sell  on 
any  terms.  The  Elector,  finding  her  so 
obstinate,  sent  her  the  purchase-money  and- 
turned  her  out  of  it,  upon  which  the  old 
woman  swore  in  a  rage  that  she  would  be 
an  eternal  plague  to  Joachim  and  his  pos- 
terity. They  pretend  that  the  good  lady 
keeps  her  word,  and  that  she  haunts  all 
the  palaces  of  the  Brandenburg  family. 
My  landlord  added  to  these  stories  that 
the  margravine  would  not  die  yet  awhile 
because  the  woman  in  white  had  not  ap- 
peai'ed  to  anybodj^  at  court." 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  Pollnitz 
has  not  the  story  quite  right. 

The  White  Lady  at  I^aireuth  is 
said  lo  have  appeared  to  the  French 
soldiers  qtiartered  in  the  palace  in 
1806;  she   disturbed    them    a  good 
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deal.  In  1809  Geneml  d'Espagne 
was  the  principal  sulTever.  He  ar- 
rived kite,  and  was  tired,  and  went 
to  bod  early.  During  the  n.ight  a 
fearfnl  cry  from  the  General's  room 
roused  the  staff;  they  rushed  into 
liis  apartment,  found  the  bed  moved 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  upset, 
md  the  dSeneral  lying  on  tlie  floor 
Linconscions.  He  was  drawn  forth, 
blecl,  and  when  he  came  round 
he  said  that  the  White  Lady  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  approached 
his  bed  and  tried  to  strangle  him. 
In  liis  efforts  to  escape  the  bed  was 
upset.  He  described  minutely  the 
appearance  of  the  specter.  After- 
ward, when  conducted  by  the  Cas- 
teUan  Schluter  tlirough  the  portrait 
gallery,  he  became  deadly  pale  arid 
tottered  as  he  came  to  one  picture, 
pointed  to  it  and  said,  "That  is  she! 
Her  apparition  means  my  deatli." 
His  stati  ofUcers  endeavored  to  rouse 
him  from  his  alarm,  but  he  refused 
to  sleep  another  night  in  the  palace, 
and  moved  his  quarters  to  the  Villa 
Fantasie,  outside  Baireuth.  Next 
morning  the  General  sent  a  whole 
division  of  soldiers  to  the  palace, 
and  they  tore  up  the  floors  and  pulled 
down  the  paneling  in  search  of 
secret  passages  and  floors,  but  in 
vain.  The  General  d'Espagne  was 
not  made  more  easy  in  mind  by  this. 
He  left  Baireuth  soon  after,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Aspern  on  May  21 
following.  General  Dnroc  told  the 
whole  story  to  Napoleon,  and  when 
the  Emperor  passed  through  Bai- 
reuth in  1812,  on  his  way  to  Russia, 
he  refused  to  occupy  the  suite  of 
apartments  got  ready  for  him  in  the 
palace,  and  lay  in  another  part  of 
Uie  town. 

As  already  said,  the  White  Lady 
ts  believed  to  haunt  several  palaces; 


in  addition  to  those  of  Berlin  and 
Baireuth  she  haunts  those  of  Ans- 
pach  and  Gleves,-  but  these  are  all 
the  residences  of  families  akin  to  the 
Prussian  imperial  family.  The 
Margraves  of  Baireuth  derive 
through  Christian,  a  son  of  the 
Elector  John  Geoi'ge  of  Branden- 
burg; the  Margraves  of  Anspach 
throusfh  another  son  of  the  same. 
The  iieiress  of  Cleves  married  John 
iSigismund,  Elector  of  Branden])urg, 
and  Frederick  AVilliam,  tlie  Grea,t 
F]lector,  in  1666  took  possession  of 
Cleves  by  virtue  of  this  inheritance. 
She  is  also  said  to  be  seen  at  Stv.tt- 
gart,  Darmstadt,  and  Vienna,  but 
the  claims  of  the  Wiirfcemberg,  Hes- 
sian, and  Austrian  families  to  the 
attendance  of  the  White  I^ady  are 
not  so  thoroughly  substantiated. 
Far  better  established  is  her  connec- 
tion with  the  house  of  Eosenberg  in 
Bohemia,  and,  curiously  enough, 
this  house  is  also  allied  to  that  of 
Ho]:enzollern.  In  ]561  AVilliam  of 
Rosenberg  married  the  Margravine 
Sophia  of  Brandenburg,  daughter  of 
the  Elector  Joachim  II. 

Three  distinct  persons  are  said  ta 
be  the  originals  of  the  White  Lady, 
in  addition  to  the  old  widow  ot 
whom  Pollnitz  speaks.  These  three 
are  Agnes  Countess  of  Oi'lamiinde, 
Bertha  of  Rosenberg,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Knnigund,  who  married,  first, 
Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia,  and,  second- 
ly, a  Baron  of  ^{osenberg. 

Agnes  Countess  of  Orlamiinde 
was  of  the  ducal  family  of  Meran. 
She  was  married  first  to  Count  Otto 
of  Orlamiinde,  and  bore  him  two 
children.  He  di^d  in  1293,  when 
she  fell  madly  in  love  with  Albert 
Burgrave  of  Niirnlnrg,  a  Hohenzol- 
lern,  who  died  1361.  Albert.  Avho 
goes  by  the  name  of   "the  Hand- 
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some,"  was  much  youDger  than  her- 
self. When  slie  made  advances  to 
him,  he  is  said  to  have  replied  that 
four  eyes  stood  in  the  way.  He 
meant  his  parents.  She  understood 
tliat  lie  referred  to  her  children, 
whereupon '  she  murdered  them. 
Albert  visited  her  in  the  Plessen- 
burg  near  Kulmhach,  hut  when  he 
discovered  what  she  had  done  he 
shrank  from  her  in  horror,  and 
afterward  married  (1348)  JSopbia, 
daughter  of  Henry  Count  of  Henne- 
berg.  Agnes  of  OrlamuTide  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  expiate 
her  crime,  and  on  her  return  founded 
the  convent  of  Himmelskron,  near 
Berneck,  in  Upper  Franconia;  there 
sbe  was  buried  beside  tbe  children 
slic  had  murdered,  and  there  also 
Albei't  the  Handsome  was  laid. 

Unfortunately  for  the  story,  history 
does  not  substantiate  it.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  wife  of  Otto  of  Orla- 
miinde  was  of  Meran,  but  her  name 
was  Beatrix,  not  Agnes.  Moreover, 
she  could  not  be  the  mistress  of 
Albert  the  Handsome,  because  she 
was  his  great-aunt,  i.e.,  the  sister  of 
his  grandmother  according  to  one 
account,  according  to  another  the 
sister  of  his  grandfather's  first  wife, 
he  being  descended  from  the  second 
wife.  Helena,  daughter  of  Albert  of 
Saxony.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she 
must  iiave  been  a  very  old  woman 
when  Albert  was  a  handsome  blade. 
If  the  White  Lady  were  Beatrix, 
she  mny  have  been  Kunigund  Land- 
gravi  e  of  Leuchtenbei-g,  who  mar- 
ried Otto  V.  of  Orlamiinde,  and  this 
countess  did  give  an  endowment  to 
Himmelskron  in  1342,  but  did  not 
found  it.  It  had,  in  fact,  been 
founded  half  a  century  before.  She 
died  without  family.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  legend  she  must  be 


the  guilty  woman,  1nit  history  says 
nothing  about  the  murder.  Cer- 
tainly, according,  to  one  version  of 
the  story,  the  White  Lady  is  called 
Kunigund.  There  wns  a  third 
Countess  of  Orlamiinde  living  at  the- 
sametime  as  Albert,  but  she  was  n 
Avidow  witli  children  Avho  survived. 

Tradition  has  long  pointed  out  at 
Himmelskron  the  tombs  of  the 
countess  and  the  children,  with  their 
figures  sculptured  on  them.  These 
have,  however,  l)eeu  ex;' mined  of 
late  years.  The  ligure  of  the  coun- 
tess turns  out  to  be  that  of  a  youth- 
ful knight  in  tbe  mantle  of  some 
order;  his  legs  are  encased  in  chain 
mail.  The  two  heads  on  the  second 
monument  prove  to  be  those  of 
cherubs  supporting  a  coat  of  arms. 
When  this  grave  was  opened  in  1701, 
it  was  found  to  contain,  not  chil- 
dren's bones,  but  a  gigantic  JawbonCj  ■ 
a  leather  shoe-sole,  and  the  remains 
of  a  brov/n  habit.  The  third  tomb, 
which  tradition  asserts  contains  the 
body  of  Albert  the  Handsome,  be- 
longs to  a  much  later  date,  and  the 
arms  on  it  belong  to  another  noble 
race. 

Bertha  was  the  daughter  of  Ulrich 
von  Rosenberg,  head  of  the  Catholic 
army  levied  against  the  Hussites, 
and  Burgrave  of  Bohemia.  Bertba 
was  born  betv.cen  1420  and  1430. 
She  married  John  of  Lichtenstein,  a 
Styrian  baron,  who  treated  her  with 
great  barbarity.  On  his  death  she 
returned  to  Bohemia  to  her  brother 
Henry  of  Rosenberg,  and  devoted 
her  days  to  care  for  orphans.  She 
always  wore  the  then  customary 
white  mourning  habit  of  a  widow. 
She  superintended  the  building  of 
the  castle  of  Neuhaus.  Great  struc- 
tural difficuT^ties  attended  the  erec- 
tion,   but    Bertha    encouraged    the 
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workmen  by  her  kind  words  and  by 
tlie  interest  she  took  in  the  nnder- 
taking.  When  it  was  ended  slie 
gave  a  great  feast  to  tlie  masons,  and 
found ed  a  charity  for  the  annual 
provision  of  a  simihir  banquet. 

In  accordance  with  this  tradition, 
tlie  White  Lady  is  represented  as 
loving  children,  and  to  have  been 
seen  by  mothers  and  nnrses  who 
have  neglected  their  babes  sitting 
by  the  cradle  rocking  and  caressing 
tiie  wailing  infants.  On  one  occa- 
sio7i  a  nnrse  came  into  the  children's 
room,  and,  seeing  a  woman  soothing 
the  chikiren,  asked  her  sharply  who 
she  was  and  what  right  she  had 
there.  The  White  Lady  replied,  "I 
am  not  a  stranger  in  tlie  castle  like 
3'ou;  and  these  little  ones  are  not 
yours,  bnt  my  children's  children." 

The  third  person  who  is  said  to 
walk  as  White  Lady  is  Kunigund 
von  flalicz,  second  wife  of  Ottocar 
IL  of  Bohemia;  his  first  wife  was 
Margaret,  danghter  of  Leopold  VI. 
of  Anstria.  He  was  divorced  from 
her  in  1261,  and  married  Knnignnd 
immediately;  by  the  latter  he  had  a 
son,  Wenceslas  II.,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  two  daughters — Agnes, 
who  married  Rudolph  II.  of  Austria, 
and  Kunigund,  who  died  an  abbess 
at  Prague.  Ottocar  died  in  1267, 
and  then  she  married  the  Baron  of 
Rosenberg.  She  certainly  did  not 
murder  her  children. 

We  are  therefore  driven  back  on 
Kunigund  of  Orlamiinde,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  earliest 
printed  account  of  the  White  Lady 
calls  her  Kunigund,  and  not  Agnes. 
She  is  said  to  have  killed  her  chil- 
dren— a  boy  and  a  girl — by  running 
a  silver  hairpin  into  their  brains. 
The  story  forms  the  subject  of  a 
popular  ballad. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
two  stories  are  quite  distinct,  and  it 
is  only  the  accident  of  an  intermar- 
riage between  the  Hohenzollern  and 
Rosenberg  families  which  brought 
the  stories  together  and  confused 
them.  The  real  White  Lady  of  the 
latter  is  most  certainly  the  much- 
suffering,  pious  Bertha,  and  the 
White  J^ady  of  the  former  is  the 
murderess  Kunigund  of  Orlamtinde, 
and  not  Agnes  at  all. 

How  the  change  of  name  came 
about  is  possibly  due  to  Agnes  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Albert  I.,  who 
is  known  through  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  or  attributed  to  her  after 
the  murder  of  her  father.  iShe  was 
nfarried  to  Andrew  IIL  of  Hungary, 
who  died  childless.  Embittered  by 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  the 
murder  of  her  father,  she  is  said  to 
have  ordered  the  butchery  of  all  the 
families  and  connections  of  the  mur- 
derers, to  the  number  of  a  thousand, 
and  after  she  had  sat  all  day  watch- 
ing their  sufferings  to  have  said, 
"Kow  I  bathe  in  May  dew."  Her 
part  in  this  massacn-e  has  been  de- 
nied, and  indeed  her  innocence  has 
been  pretty  well  established  by  mod- 
ern writers;  but  it  was  believed  of 
her,  and  her  name  became  notorious. 
As  the  Orlamtinde  countess  was 
credited  with  as  great  hardness  of 
heart,  it  is  not  impossible  that  on 
the  tongue  of  the  people  the  name  of 
the  more  infamous  queen  may  have 
been  transferred  to  her.  Both  were 
widows,  and  both  childless. 

The  name  of  the  Rosenberg  White 
Lady  carries  us  at  once  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  legend.  Bertha  is  the 
medifeval  form  of  Perchta,  and 
Perchta  ("The  Bright  One")  is  the 
old  Teutonic  Goddess  of  the  Moon, 
called  Hulda  the  Gentle,  and  Horselj 
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whom  the  Christian  Eipuarian 
Franks,  changed  to  a  virgin  martyr, 
Ursnla.  This  goddess  was  repre- 
sented as  the  guardian  of  souls,  and 
travels  about  with  a  train  of  chil- 
dren's spirits.  Tliese  spirits  are  the 
stars  over  which  the  moon  reigns. 
tSometimes  she  lives  in  a  mountain, 
and  is  represented  as  calling  children 
to  her.  Siie  has  a  great  love  for 
children,  hut  when  they  hear  her 
call  and  obey  they  die.  So  she  is 
at  once  the  lover  of  children  and 
their  murderess. 

Then,  again,  she  is  the  Goddess 
of  Love,  and  she  it  was,  living  in 
the  Venusberg,  or  Ilorselberg,  who 
lured  tlie  Tannhiiuser  into  it,  and 
held  him  enthralled  in  unlawful  love 
for  many  years.  Exactly  so  does 
the  Countess  of  Orlamiinde  lure 
Albert  the  Handsome  to  the  Plessen- 
burg,  and  hold  him  there  enthralled 
till  he  discovers  her  crime.  The 
Albert  story  and  the  Tannhiiuser 
story  are  based  on  the  same  myth, 
only  in  the  former  we  have  the  chil- 
dren killed,  which  fails  in  the  latter. 
Perchta  is  not  only  the  Moon,  but 
the  Goddess  of  Nature,  and  she  calls 
her  children — the  flowers  of  the  field 
■ — to  life  and  destroys  them  with  the 
advent  of  wiiiter.  She  is  represented 
as  a  "widow,  weeping  the  absence  of 
her  lost  husband,  the  Sun.  Her 
silver  hairpin,  Avherewith  she  slays 
her  children,  is  the  frost  crystal,  or 
icicle.  Her  day  {Pcrchientag,  De- 
cem])er  30),  was  kept  as  a  feast,  at 
"which  a  siiecial  dish  was  always 
present.  This  feature  of  the  myth 
conies  to  the  surface  in  the  story  of 
Bertha  of  Rosenberg,  Perchta  al- 
ways goes  in  white,  wearing  a  long 
veil,  and  with  keys  at  her  waist;  the 
Bame  is  the  description  given  of  both 


the  Lady  of  Eosenherg  and  her   of 
Orlamiinde. 

A  curious  children's  game  is 
played  in  various  parts  of  (lormany 
that  has  reference  to  Mother  Holda 
or  Bertha.  A  big  girl  sits  in  the 
middle  of  a  ring,  with  the  smallest 
children  on  her  lap,  "who  pretend  to 
be  asleep.  Then  one  girl  hobbles, 
as  if  lame,  to  the  first  child  in  the 
ring,  and  asks  her  if  she  be  Mother 
Rose,  or  Mother  Holle,  or  brother 
Mary — the  naUiC  varies.  The  child 
turns  first  one  ear  then  the  other  to 
the  questioner,  and  pretends  to  be 
deaf,  but  at  last  replies,  "Go  a  step- 
higher."  So  the  circle  is  gone 
round,  and  the  questioner  finally 
comes  to  the  girl  in  the  middle,  who, 
on  being  asked  the  same  question, 
replies,  "I  wake  not,  I  sleep  7iot,  I 
dream  not.  What  desire  you?"  The 
other  asks  to  be  given  one  of  the 
angels  on  her  lap.  Mother  Rose  re- 
plies she  would  rather  give  all  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Then  up  jumps 
one  of  the  sleeping  babes  and  runs 
to  the  lame  girl,  who  leads  her  to  a 
thread  stretched  between  two  girls. 
If  she  can  jump  over  this  thrice 
without  laughing  the  little  child 
may  join  the  outer  ring;  if  not,  she 
must  go  back  to  Rose's  lap  and  be 
an  angel  again.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  this. 
Rose  (Elrodsa)  is  another  name  for 
Bertha — who  is,  be  it  remembered, 
of  Eosenherg — that  is,  Perchta,  with 
whoui  are  children's  souls.  She 
sends  the  souls  into  the  outer  world, 
and  the  thread  that  has  to  be  over- 
leaped  is  the  narrow  line  between 
the  invisible  and  spiritual  world  and 
the  world  of  matter. 

More  or  less   apparently  well  au' 
thenticated   cases  of  the  apparition 
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of  the  White  Lady  at  BerJin  have 
occurred  in  1840,  before  the  de-ith  of 
Frederick  William  IIT.,  and  again  in 
1861,  in-evious  to  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick William  IV.  Wlienever  there 
occurs  a  death  in  the  royal  and  im- 
perial family,  there  is  sure  to  bo  a 
statement  in  some  of  the  German 
papers  that  the  sentinels  on  guard 
in  the  palace  at  Berlin  or  at  Potsdam 
saw  the  apparition,  and  were  nearly 
frightened  out  of  their  wits,  but 
these  announcements  are  generally 
destitute  of  foundation. 

Tiie  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt,  in  his 
curious  Peleri/i,  says: — 

"Tlie  Prince  of  Montfort  (son  of  Joronie 
Napoleon,  former  King  of  Westphalia) 
coaducted  nie  to  the  old  castle  of  the  Duks 
■  of  Wlirteniberg.  A  broad  aud  not  s;eep 
way,  without  steps,  which  can  be  ascended 
on  horseback,  even  in  carriages,  leads  to 
the  upper  story,  consisting  of  galleries  and 
halls,  intov/hich  open  the  state'apartniens. 
'Here,"  said  the  young  prince  to  me,  'this 
is  wiiere  the  While  Lady  appeared.' 

'"VVliite     Lady!'     I      repeated,     'what 
White  Lady— that  of  Vienna'?' 

'■  'No,  she  of  Berlin,  and  she  is  not  at 
all  alarming.' 

"'Oh  there  is   something   of  the   kind, 
they  say,  in  all  the  German  courts. ' 

"  'And  the  same  belief  in  her.  The 
likeness  of  the  White  Lady  of  Stuttg:rt 
is  in  one  of  the  so-called  imiierial  apart- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  in  her  a  bit,' 
continued  the  Prince  of  Montfort;  'never- 
theless there  is  a  circumstance  which  has 
made  a  lively  impression  on  me.  My 
mother,  a  sister  of  the  King  (Katharine 
daughter  of  Frederick  I.  of  Wurtemberg.) 
lay  ill  at  Lausanne,  but,  as  the  doctor  saul, 
not  in  any  danger;  consequently  we  were 
not  at  all  an.xious  about  her.  One  night— 
I  was  then  living  in  this  old  castle  in 
which  we  are— I  heard  a  great  sound  as  of 
something  stirring.  What  was  it'?  The 
WHiite  Lady  had  come  along  this  gallery, 
passing  the  sentinels,  who  were  frozen 
with  terror,  and  knocked  at  my  door 
When  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  heard  my 
story  ne.xt  morning  he  bade  me  be  off  as 
quick  as  I  could  for  Switzerland.     "1  fear 


for  the  life  of  my  sister,"  said  he.     I  at 
once   started,  leacJied   La:.sanne,  and   re- 
ceived   my   mother's   last   sigh   (she   died 
November  38,  1835).     Now  f  will  tell  you 
something   more,'    Prince  Jerome   contin- 
ued, 'and  you  may  believe  what  you   like 
of  it.     One  very  dark  night,  when  every- 
one was  asleep    in    Stuttgart,  a  carriage 
with  six  horses  rattled  over  the  pavemerit, 
and  drew  up  l)efore  the  jialace.     The  steps 
were  let  down  in  the  sight  of  the  .sentinels, 
who  looked  down  from  the  galleries;  the 
AVhite  Lady  stepped  out.     The  gales  did 
not    open    before  her,   yet   she    appeared 
Avithin,    passing    through     the    doors    as 
though  they  were  nothing  but  a  veil  of  fog. 
She  paced  with  stalely  bearing  along  the 
great  gallery.     The  sentinels  did  not' dare 
to   lay    liands    on    her.     What   followed'? 
Duke    Ferdinand     of    Wurtemberg,    the 
King's    uncle,    died    (January   20,   1834). 
At  the  time  when  my  father  was  King  of 
Westphalia,  his  minister  at    the  court    o!f 
Rei'lin  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  which  1  have 
kept  as  a  curiosity.     "No  news,"  he  said, 
"at   Berlin,  except  that  the    palace   is   iii 
commotion  l)ecau.se  the   White  Lady   has 
been  seen.     However,  I  think  nothing  of 
that,  as  every  member  of  the  royal  fiunily 
is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  rude  health." 
However,  not   long  after,  in  came    a  dis- 
patch with  different  tidings.     The  beauti- 
ful Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  was  dead.' 

"That  was  the  end  of  the  Prince  of  Mont- 
fort's  talc;  later,  I  heard  the  following: 
Katherine,  tJie  wife  of  King  William  of 
AVilrtemberg,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  was  ill  in  bed.  The  door  ol  her 
room  tlew  open,  as  if  driven  open  by  a 
blast  of  wind.  'Shut  my  door!'  said  the 
queen.  Her  companion,  who  was  reading 
to  her,  stood  i:p  to  obey.  When  she  had 
shut  the  door  and  turned  to  go  back  to  her 
place,  she  saw  the  White  Lady  in  her  seat. 
Two  days  later  the  queen  was  dead  (Janu- 
ary 9,  1819)." 

The  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt  tells  us 
further  that  he  visited  the  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Louise,  the  widow  of 
Napoleon,  and  from  her  lips  heard 
that  the  White  Lady  never  fails  to 
appear  in  the  imperial  palace  of 
Vienna  before  the  death  of  one  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  She  told 
him: — 
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"My  grandmother  was  Queen  of  the 
Sicilies,  and  after  the  death  of  my  father's 
first  wife  (Elizabeth  Wilhehnina,  daughter 
of  Duke  Frederick  Eugene  of  Wlirtcni- 
berg,  died  February  18,  1790),  he  asked 
for  the  hand  of  her  daughter  (Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdinnnd  I.  of 
Sicily).  My  graiidniuther,  anxious  about 
her  daughter's  welfare,  consulted  a  pious 
nun,  to  whom  it  was  allowed  at  thnes  to 
see  through  the  veil  of  the  future.  Her 
answer  was  as  follows:  Your  daughter 
will  be  happy;  but  after  she  has  passed 
her  thirty-lifth  year  God  will  call  her  to 
Himself.'  This  was  clear  enough.  The 
new  empress  ascended  the  throne  (she 
was  married  in  1790  at  the  age  of  eighteen) 
in  the  expectation  of  having  a  short  but 
happy  life,  bhe  often  spoke  to  her  young 
children  aljout  it,  but  never  complained 
that  the  term  was  short.  Thirty-five 
years!  She  had  a  long  time  yet.  Alas! 
time  flies  very  fast.  The  nearer  the  om- 
inous term  drew,  the  more  did  the  empress 
erideavor  to  banish  the  thought  of  it  from 
lier  mind.  She  ceased  to  speak  of  it.  In 
the  year  that  ]ireceded  her  death,  a  heavy 
sickness  brought  her  into  great  peril.  'Be 
at  ease,'  said  her  majesty  to  those  who 
surrounded  her,  'my  hour  is  not  yet  come. 
If  heaven  calls  me,  it  will  be  next  j^ear. ' 

"Her  five-aud-thirtietli  year  arrived. 
One  day  my  sister,  the  late  Empress  of 
Brazil,  exclaimed  in  terror  to  her  mother, 
'Behind  your  elbow-chair,  I  see— I  see •' 

"  'What,  cliild?     Speak!' 

'"The  White  Lady.' 

"  'Slie  has  not  come  for  you,  my  dear,' 
answered  the  empress  calmly,  'but  for  me. 
My  liotu"  has  now  come.' 

"Next  day  she  was  dead  (August  13, 
1807)." 

The  story  is  also  told  of  the  Arch- 
duke Eudolf,  Prince  Bishop  of 
Ollmtitz,  who  died  on  July  23,  1831, 
that  he  was  dangerously  ill  in   the 

{)alace  at  Vienna;  the  physicians, 
lowever,  had  not  the  slightest  ap- 
prehensions. An  official  in  the 
niglit  saw  the  White  Lady;  he  ran 
toward  her,  thinking  to  stay  her, 
and  hardly  sus])ecting  her  to  he  a 
ghost,  when  he  fell  as  tliongh  strtick 
with   sudden  terror,  and    when    he 


was  picked  up  he  was  unconscious. 
Next  morning  the  Archduke  Rudolf 
was  dead.  His  brother,  the  Arch- 
duke Anthony,  who  died  April  2, 
1835,  was  dangerously  ill,  and  had 
received  the  last  sacraments.  Then 
he  asked,  "Who  is  that  white  woman 
yonder  on  her  knees?"  He  luid  seen 
the  White  Lady.  He  died  immedi- 
ately after. 

These  are  the  only  cases  we  know 
of  the  White  Lady  appearing  in  the 
Hapsburg  family.  Tl]e  appearances 
in  that  of  Hoheiizollern  that  have 
been  recorded  are  more  nunierous, 
and  ancient  as  well  as  recent.  She 
appeared  before  the  death  of  the 
Elector  John  George,  in  1598;  also 
before  that  of  John  Sigismund,  in 
1019;  in  KJTS  she  was  seen,  as  we 
have  already  related,  before  the  fatal 
accident  at  Baireuth  to  Erdniann 
Phillip;  also  in  Berlin  in  1G28,  when 
she  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "Come 
and  judge  the  living  and  the  dead." 
In  1G59  she  was  met  in  the  gallery 
at  Berlin,  before  the  death  of  Anna 
Sopliia  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  sister 
of  George  William  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg; again  in  1607,  Avhen  she 
foretold  the  death  of  Louise  Henri- 
ette,  wife  of  the  Elector  Frederick 
William.  Again,  she  w'as  seen  by 
the  court  chaplain  Brunsenius  in 
1C88,  before  the  decease  of  the  Great 
Elector.  Some  later  apjiearances 
we  have  mentioned.  Whether  she 
showed  the  recent  death  of  the  Bed 
Prince  we  have  not  heard. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


THE    GREAT    OLYMPIAN    SE- 
HITION. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  halls  of 
bright  Olympos,  Zeus  its    king  was 
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within  ail  aco  of  being  put  in  bonds 
by  a  conspiracy  against  him.  It  was 
formed  of  three  great  divinities: 
Here,  Queen  of  lieaven,  his  wife  and 
fiister;  Poseidon,  his  next  brother  in 
the  family  of  Kronids,  the  model 
and  syndx)!  of  physical  strength,  full 
too  of  high  notions  of  his  preroga- 
tives; and  Athene,  the  damsel  of  the 
flashing  eye,  born  from  his  head, 
and  endowed  with  the  very  best  of 
the  furniture  of  his  brain.  It  was 
probably  at  the  time  when  he  was 
not  yet  well  settled  on  his  throne. 
It  either  was  intended  to  keophim 
there  in  manacles,  or,  still  worse,  he 
might  have  been  deposed,  and  rele- 
gated into  distance  like  the  primeval 
ancestor  Okeanos,  or  plunged  into 
the  depths  like  tlie  dishonored 
Kronos.  But  there  was  a  little 
silver-footed  lady,  dwelling  with  her 
sister  Nymphs  in  the  hollows  of  the 
sea  who  had  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances among  the  supernatur- 
als,  and  a  marvelous  faculty  of  per- 
suasion, as  well  as  a  decided  capacity 
for  business.  She  liad  views  atd 
interests  of  her  own  on  earth.  She 
had  become,  or  she  was  to  become  a 
wife,  and  her  child  was  to  be  a  peer- 
less type  of  liumauity  under  the 
monarchy  of  Zeus.  She  bethought 
herself  what  could  be  done  to  save 
the  god  in  this  extremity;  and  she 
remembered  that  Poseidon  had  be- 
gotten a  son,  who  had  an  hundred 
hands,  and  was  stronger  even  than 
liis  sire:  once  kno.v'n  as  Briareus, 
but  now  having  for  his  Achaian 
name  Aigaion.  Him  she  induced 
to  show  his  terril:)le  visage  on  Olym- 
pos.  He  took  his  place  by  the  side 
of  the  imperiled  Zeus ;  with  an 
exuberant  sense  of  liis  own  power, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
extravagant,  for  at  the  sight  of  him 


the  conspiring  divinities  thought 
better  of  it,  and  the  Avhole  plot  van- 
ished into  air.  But  the  tale  remain- 
ed, as  well  it  might,  in  the  nTeraory 
of  the  silver-footed  Thetis,  and  she 
was  wont  to  tell  it  in  the  halls  of 
Peleus  her  mortal  husband,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  the  young  Achilles. 

So  Achilles,  wronged  by  Agamem- 
non, and  divinely  warned  not  to 
punish  him  with  the  strong  hand, 
invokes  his  mother  and  prays  her  to 
use  her  influence  with  Zeus  on  the 
basis  of  this  legend,  and  to  induce 
him  to  scourge  the  Achaian  host  for 
the  outrage  committed  by  their 
king.  Such  is  the  record  of  t* 
Iliad  (i.  357-412). 

I  have  given  to  the  legend  the 
name  of  the  Great  Olympian  Sedi- 
tion, in  order  to  draw  a  distinction, 
necessary  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
Tradition  supplies  us  with  a  variety 
of  legends  spread  over  a  variety  of 
races,  which  present  to  us  confusedly 
the  itleas  of  a.  war  in  heaven,  and 
also  of  a  rebellion  against  heaven, 
by  beings  of  a  preter.-human  order; 
the  latter  conception  usually  pre- 
dominating. But  the  case  before 
us  is  not  one  of  resistance  from 
without  to  the  supreme  power,  and. 
of  endeavor  to  storm  the  celestial 
seat.  The  Zeus  of  Homer,  though 
he  is  more  than  prim  ks  inter  2)(n'es, 
is  of  the  same  order  with  his  com- 
peers. There  is  no  generic  distinc- 
tion, as  there  is  between  the  Creator 
and  the  rebellious  creature.  The 
threatened  war  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
civil  war.  The  legend  is  also  a 
purely  Achaian  legend.  On  both 
grounds  it  will  well  bear  the  name 
of  "the  Great  Olympian  Sedition." 
There  are  in  Homer  a  considerable 
number  of  Olympian  as  well  as  ter. 
restrial  narratives  dating  from  per- 
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iods  anterior  to  the  Trojan  AVar  or 
the  action  of  the  Poems.  Tiiese 
tales  were,  apparently,  reckoned  in 
other  days  as  belonging  to  the 
garrulity  or  the  somnolence  of  the 
Poet.  Gradually  we  find,  as  to  the 
human  part  of  tliem,  that  they  not 
only  admit  but  require  a  more  prac- 
tical interpretation,  and  powerfully 
tend  to  establish  the  essentially  his- 
torical character  of  the  Poems. 
Then  arises  the  question  as  to  the 
higher  group  of  incidents,  Avhether 
and  in  what  sense  they  too  may  be 
historical.  It  has  long  been  seen  that 
|iie  divine  life  represented  in  the 
Poems  is  mainly,  or  very  largely,  a  re- 
flection of  their  human  life.  But  this 
is  a  very  fertile  and  significant  prop- 
osition, and  can  by  no  means  be 
limited  to  mere  generalities.  First  Ave 
find  the  partisanship  of  the  divinities 
in  the  Trojan  War  to  be  associated 
with  local  and  national  distinctions  of 
worship  prevailing  at  the  time. 
There  seems  to  be  no  tenable  ground 
for  limiting  such  interpretations  of 
the  theurgy  to  current  events,  or  for 
excluding  from  them  pro-Troic 
movements  within  the  celestial  cir- 
cle, should  they  appear  to  corre- 
spond, as  in  a  mirror,  with  known  or 
probable  occurrences  of  the  national 
history,  which  it  Avas  an  evident 
object  with  the  Poet  everywhere  to 
build  up  and  to  illustrate.  It  is 
true  that  to  many  of  these  legends 
no  key  has  yet  been  found;  but  the 
progress  and  variety  of  modern  re- 
search forbids  us  to  despair.  Mean- 
time we  cannot  decline  to  trace  up- 
ward the  thread  supplied  by  the 
reconciling  action  of  Thetis,  from  its 
first  and  most  obvious  exhibition  in 
the  stages  of  the  Plot,  to  the  prior 
occurrences  of  her  own  history. 
We    thus    arrive,  as   regards   the 


Great  Olympian  Sedition,  at  a  strong 
presumptive  case  in  favor  of  a  ter- 
restrial counterpart  for  the  tale,  by 
reason  of  its  immediate  connection 
with  her  peculiar  office.  Let  us 
now  consider  more  at  large  the  place 
of  this  important  legend  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  scheme  of  the  AYar  and 
of  the  Poem.  For  Achilles,  the 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  everything  hangs 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  argument  by 
Avhich  he  seeks  to  show  the  power  of 
his  mother  to  assist  him,  and  the 
efficacy  of  that  reparation  to  his 
honor  which  Avill  be  efl'ected  by 
military  reverses  of  the  Achaian 
army  in  his  absence,  ^ay,  so  much 
does  he  consider  her  compliance 
Avith  his  Avish,  and  the  assent  and 
co-operation  it  obtains  from  Zeus,  as 
due  to  himself,  that,  in  the  great 
jn-ayer  of  the  Iliad  to  Zeus  (xvi. 
236-7)  he  describes  it  as  the  accept- 
ance by  the  god  of  his  petition,  and 
proceeds  to  pray  that  the  fresh  peti- 
tion, which,  he  is  then  about  to  ofi'er, 
may  meet  Avith  a  similar  success. 
And  thus  it  Avill  be  observed  that 
Avhile  other  legends,  having  their 
scene  in  Olynipos,  but  of  an  ambigu- 
ous or  secondary  interest,  remain  at 
present  irreducible  to  historic  inter- 
pretation, this  particular  legend 
takes  its  place  among  the  founda- 
tion-stones of  the  Poem.  For  by 
means  of  it  Achilles  moves  Thetis  to 
move  Zeus  to  do  that,  Avithout  Avhich 
the  Plot  could  not  be  carried  for- 
Avard,  as  the  Wrath  AA'ould  rensaiu 
unsatisfied  by  retribution,  and  the 
proAA'css  of  Achilles  could  no  more 
be  made  available  in  the  field.  A 
great  dignity  and  importance  is  in 
this  manner  giA^en  to  the  story,  and 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  like  the 
minor  strife  of  Poseidon  at  Athens 
with  Pallas,    and    at  Covinth   with 
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Apollo,  it  iiuliccitL'S  by  reflection 
sonietliinc;  in  tlio  inituve  of  religious 
conflict,  or  perha})S  even  revolution, 
in  prior  Acluiian  liistory. 

lu  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad, 
the  incipient  stage  of  the  Wrath  is 
developed  with  the  most  artful  care, 
so  that  the  several  i:)arts  of  the  Plot 
may  fit  together  as  compactly  as  a 
nicely  executed  piece  of  joinery.  In 
this  Book  lies  the  construction  of  the 
plan;  the  rest  is  unraveling  or  exe- 
cution only. 

We  have  first  the  ofTence  of  Aga- 
memnon against  Apollo,  and  its 
complete  redress  as  toward  the  god, 
accompanied  with  a  new  and  su- 
preme wrong  against  Achilles.  When 
Apollo  has  accepted  the  atonement, 
the  general  position  of  the  Achaian 
army  in  the  face  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment seems  again  to  have  become 
normal.  The  natural  consequence 
would  be  that  the  unquestionable  su- 
periority of  their  Chiefs,  even  after 
tlie  deduction  of  Achilles  and  his 
friend  Patroklos,  should  take  effect 
in  a  series  of  victories  for  them,  and 
of  disasters  for  Troy.  But  the  moral 
mischief  is  not  all  cured.  The  new 
wrong  as  between  man  and  man 
stands  unredressed.  The  grievance 
of  Achilles  lies  in  the  fresh  outrage 
committed  by  Agamemnon  against 
him.  A  remedy  can  only  be  found 
in  a  series  of  divine  contrivances, 
calculated  to  neutralize  for  a  time 
the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
war  that  strength  shall  prevail.  And 
this  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
movement  in  the  Olympian  Court; 
for,  had  the  matter  been  left  to  the 
unchecked  action  of  the  deities 
singly,  both  the  balance  of  human 
strength,  and  the  preponderating 
force  of  the  Hellenizing  party,  es- 
pecially   of    Here,    Poseidon,    and 


Athene,  would  have  operated  in 
such  a  way  that  there  could  have 
been  no  need  and  no  glory  for  Achil- 
les, and  the  moral,  the  national, 
and  the  poetical  purpose  would  alike 
have  been  frustrated.  'Vo  bring 
about  these  Olympian  deliberations, 
the  mode  chosen  is  that  Achilles 
shall  move  his  mother  Thetis,  and 
Thetis  shall  move  her  friend  Zeus. 
The  second  of  these  two  is  a  formid- 
able undertaking;  for  Zeus  loves  his 
ease,  and  knows  the  strengtii  of  the 
Olympian  opposition.  Achilles,  after 
setting  forth  the  justice  of  his  case 
(//,  i.  3G5-9;i),  reminds  his  motiiei: 
that  she  has  a  right  to  prefer  this 
large  demand.  Por  often  had  she 
told  in  the  halls  of  Peleus  (o96-7) 
the  tale  set  out  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper,  how,  when  he  was  men- 
aced with  bonds,  by  a  combined 
rising  of  Here,  Poseidon,  aiul  Athe- 
ne, she  saved  him  from  captivity  by 
summoning  to  his  aid  the  hun- 
dred-handed Briareus,  son  of  Posei- 
don, but  still  mightier  than  his 
father.  Strong  in  this  e-sential 
service  rendered,  she  was  to  expend 
her  credit  with  Zeus  in  obtaining  of 
him  that  the  Achaians  should  suffer 
in  the  war,  and  that  the  fight  sliould 
be  carried  even  to  the  ships  by  his 
preternatural  agency,  until  Aga- 
memnon should  at  length  be  forced 
into  repenting  of  his  ofl'ence.  1'he 
question  hereupon  arises  how  and 
why  this  recdtal  should  propound  to 
Zeus  _a  motive  sufficiently  powerful 
to  induce  him  to  face  the  great  in- 
convenience of  a  wrangle  with  Here, 
and  of  possible  collision  ^ith  her 
])owerful  coadjutors. 

We  have  next  to  ask  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  toward  eluci- 
dating the  meaning  of  the  Poet. 
An  explanation  has  been    suggested 
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as  follows.  Zeus  lias  a  latent  loye  of 
Troy,  which  dates  iioin  his  special 
affection  for  Dardanos,  the  founder 
of  the  race.  To  reruind  him  that 
the  three  great  Hellenizing  deities 
were  old  enemies  of  his,  and  had 
cons)»ircd  to  do  him  a  deadly  mis- 
chief, is  the  way  to  put  him  in  mo- 
tion against  them;  and  by  helping 
the  Trojans  he  will,  in  a  manner,  be 
paying  them  otf.  If  this  explana- 
tion be  sufficient,  it  dispenses  with 
all  necessity  for  investigating  this 
legend  of  an  Olympian  schjsm, 
since,  without  such  an  investigation, 
a  reason  is  supplied  to  explain  the 
actioii  set  forth  in  the  Poem.  Be- 
yond the  suggestion  just  named,  T 
have  not  found  that  tlie  commenta- 
tors have  seen  in  this  legend  or  myth 
any  indication  of  a  subject  worthy 
of  special  explanation.  Monro  in 
his  pointed  but  brief  commentary 
passes  it  over.  Paley  appears  to 
take  it  (//.  i.  402)  as  a  mere  variant 
of  the  great  myth  of  the  Titanoma- 
chy.  But  that  tak  was  of  far  larger 
scope,  and  was  of  a  rebellion  from 
without  against  heaven,  whereas  this 
is  an  aifair  of  faction  Oi  sedition 
within  heaven  itself.  Heync  ac- 
cordingly, asserts  strongly  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  relations.  Leaf 
refers,  as  above,  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
three  insurgent  deities  were  likewise 
the  great  allies  of  the  Achaians  in 
the  War. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
the  explanation  errs  fatally  in  its 
conception  both  of  the  character  of  ^ 
Zeus,  and  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  Olympian  life  is  founded  in  the 
Poem,  ^iternal  feud  is  exceptional, 
and  is  essentially  foreign  to  the  tenor 
of  that  life.  According  to  its  rules, 
when  an  occiision  of  need  arises, 
means  are  at  once  foiyid  for  dispos- 


ing of  differences.  Its  basis  and  its 
aim  are  ease,  enjoyment,  absence  of 
care;  and  these  do  not  permit  the 
deities  to  harbor  troublesome  grudg- 
es one  against  another.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  a  retaliatio  forn  an 
ancient  and  buried  quarrel,  of  which 
all  traces  have  disappeared  from  the 
siipenuil  life,  is  alien  to  the  whole 
conception,  and  supplies  no  appro- 
priate motive  to  stir  Zeus  in  the  di- 
rection desired  by  Tlietis  and  Achil- 
les. 

If  this  explanation  of  the  legend 
be  inconsistent  with  the  pei'sonal 
character  of  Zeus  as  a  lover  of  ease, 
it  is  not  less  in  conflict  with  the 
other  pole,  so  to  call  it,  on  which 
his  action  rests  and  moves;  namely, 
a  pervading  sj^irit  of  jjolitical  ac- 
commodation. According  to  the 
supposition  before  us,  the  great  re- 
verses suffered  by  the  Achaian  army 
have  no  other  basis  than  the  ven- 
geance of  Zeus  against  the  three 
deities.  But,  besides  that  the  idea 
of  such  a  long-cherished  grudge  is 
inadmissible,  the  general  relations 
of  Zeus  with  Athene  are  even 
affectionate,  and  all  his  conduct 
toward  Here  is  founded  on  a  desire 
to  keep  the  peace;  while  we  see, 
from  the  cases  of  the  Rampart  in 
the  Iliad,  and  the  Scherian  ship  iu 
the  Odyssey,  that  he  has  no  sort  of 
quarrel  with  Poseidon  except  that 
which  grows  out  of  a  particular  and 
passing  transgression.  None  of 
these  considerations  will  allow  his 
mind  to  be  the  seat  of  an  enmity, 
which  would  liave  been  a  standing 
source  of  disturbance  in  the  Olym- 
2iian  order.  Moreover,  such  an  ex- 
planation does  not  touch  the  essen- 
tial point — namely,  what  it  ca7i  be 
that  puts  Thetis,  a  mere  sea-nymph 
by  birth,    in    a    position    t^    move 
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Olympos,  to  play  so  daring-  and  so 
effective  a  part  in  directing  the  su- 
pre.me  governing  will  toward  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  Poem? 

There  is,  however,  another  motive 
which  suggests  icself  as  the  simplest 
and  most  natural ;  the  motive  of 
gratitude  for  a  pi'iceless  benefit, 
which  may  induce  characters  not 
wholly  lost  in  selfishness  to  face 
what  is  disagreeable.  A  principle 
of  requital,  or  what  is  called  in 
familiar  phrase  the  quid  pro  quo,  is 
dee})ly  rooted  in  the  Achaian  mind 
and  character.  We  find  it  in  the 
threptra,  or  consideration  for  nur- 
ture {II.  xvii.  30:^);  which,  whether 
in  love,  or  service,  or  whatever  form, 
the  child  was  bound  to  pay  to  the 
parent.  We  find  it  in  the  zoagria 
(xviii.  407),  or  reward  for  the  sal- 
vage of  life;  in  the  moir]ia(jria  {Oil. 
viii.  332),  or  fine  on  adultery.  We 
liave  it  also  in  the  incessant  recur- 
rence of  cases  where  manslaughter  is 
followed  by  the  necessity  of  expa- 
triation, and  by  refuge  and  perma- 
nent residence  in  another  land.  It  is, 
we  see,  requital  for  good  as  well  as 
evil:  and.,  as  it  is  a  marked  feature 
of  Achaian  life,  so  we  look  for  its 
reflection  among  the  inmates  of  the 
Achaian  heaven. 

It  v/ill  be  seen,  from  the  references 
just  made,  that  we  are  not  left  to 
mere  inferences  or  presumptions  in 
this  case.  That  reflection  of  the 
human  life,  on  which  the  Olympian 
life  is  based,  embraces  in  all  its  force, 
jis  matter  of  fact,  this  law  of  requit- 
al. To  take  one  of  the  baser  in- 
stances, it  is  the  court  of  heaven 
itself  which  in  Od.  viii.  exhibits  to 
us  the  actual  exaction  of  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  moicliagria, 
the  right  to  which  is  urged  by  He- 
V^  listos,  and  admitted  by  Poseidon, 


as  acting  head  of  the  society.  It 
appears  largely  in  the  vindictiveness 
of  the  Olympians,  not  toward  one 
another  but  toward  human  beings. 
This  passion  is  most  profoundly 
manifested  in  the  case  of  Poseidon's 
vengeance  against  Odysseus  for  hav- 
ing performed  an  ace  of  self-defence 
against  the  Cyclop.  It  has  also  a 
deadly  vitality  in  Hero  and  Athene, 
who  hold  so  vivid  a  I'ecollection  of 
the  adverse  judgment  of  Paris  on 
the  relative  beauty  of  the  three  god- 
desses, that,  hating  'J'roy  on  account 
of  Paris,  they  likewise  so  hate  the 
body  of  Hector  on  account  of  Troy, 
that  they  dissent  from  the  general 
judgment  of  heaven  in  favor  of  pro- 
curing its  release  from  the  dishonor- 
ing and  mangling  process  {11.  xxiv. 
25-30).  In  the  Odyssey,  the  Sun 
exacts  the  infliction  of  the  severest 
vengeance  on  the  ship  and  crew  of 
Odysseus,  because  they  had  killed 
and  eaten  some  of  his  kine,  although 
this  was  only  done  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  saving  of  their  lives 
{Od.  xii.  357). 

On  the  other  hand,  gratitude,  or 
a  sense  of  obligation,  seems  to  be 
more  clearly  embodied  in  the  char- 
acter of  deity,  than  almost  any  other 
human  virtue.  This  is  shown  in  the 
case  even  of  Aphrodite,  the  most 
degraded  of  the  Olympians,  who 
nevertheless  retains  a  strong  sense 
of  obligation  to  Paris  for  the  same 
act  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
resentment  of  more  powerful  god- 
desses. Even  liberality  in  sacrifice 
draws  foi'th,  we  know,  general  and 
full  acknowledgment. 

If  in  this  memorable  portion  of 
the  narrative  Homer  has  represented 
his  Zmis  as  capable  of  doing  what 
i's  disagreeable  under  tlie  influence 
of  gratitude,  Jie,  at  least,  is  in  per- 
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feet  consistency  with  himself.  His 
Olympian  gods  live  by  passion  and 
propensity  rather  than  by  principle; 
their  besetting  sin  is  a  fault  of  in- 
clination to  what  they  like,  not  of 
absolute  malignity;  it  belongs  to  the 
aJcrasia,  not  the  absolute  kakia  of 
Aristotle.  Even  Poseidon  and  Ares 
are  not  without  natural  affection: 
in  Zeus,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of 
Sarpedon  (//.  xvi.  431-459),  and 
from  a  certain  readiness  to  be  ap- 
peased (viii.  o9),  this  is  a  real  and. 
powerful  quality.  Homer  invested 
his  deities  not  merely  with  human 
nature,  but  with  the  Achaian  form 
of  human  nature.  The  Greek  even 
of  to-day  is  of  quick  emotion,  and 
quick  resentment;  but  he  is  emi- 
nently grateful.  The  gratitude  of 
Zeus  to  Thetis  supplies  us,  in  truth, 
with  a  reflex  indication  of  the  per- 
sistency of  racial  qualities. 

Assuming,  then,  that  on  this 
occasion  gratitude  was  in  the  mind 
of  Zeus  pitted,  so  to  speak,  against 
love  of  ease,  we  must  not  undervalue 
the  risk  which  he  was  about  to  en- 
counter by  his  assent.  Here  exer- 
cises toward  him  the  power  of  a  per- 
sistent and  voluble  wife  over  an 
ease-loving  husband.  His  conjugal 
experience  enables  him  clearly  to 
foresee  the  trouble  which  will  arise, 
after  the  private  interview  with 
Thetis,  when  Here  begins  to  move 
under  the  double  influence,  perhaps, 
of  personal  jealousy  toward  Thetis, 
and  of  her  supreme  regard  for  the 
Achaian  army,  in  no  way  qualified 
or  restrained  by  any  scruple  as  to 
the  gross  misconduct  of  Agamem- 
non. On  the  other  hand,  the  ser- 
rice  previously  rendered  had.  been 
of  the  highest  order.  It  placed 
Zeus  under  a  standing  obligation  to 
the  personage  who  had  devised  the 


means  for  his  relief.  It  amounted 
to  a  moral  constraint  which  forbaile 
him  to  refuse  her  prayer,  and  brought 
him,  after  a  momentary  hesitation, 
when  she  resolutely  pressed  it,  to 
ratify,  by  the  paramount  symbol  of 
the  nod,  an  engagement  for  honor- 
ing Achilles,  and  provisionally  afflict- 
ing the  Achaian  chiefs  and  army. 

Guided  by  these  various  consider- 
ations, we  have  to  inquire  whether 
tins  legend  of  what  I  have  called 
the  Great  Olympian  Sedition  or 
schism  is  susceptible  of  an  historical 
interpretation,  and  really  sets  forth 
in  figure  Avhat  had  had  its  place  in 
the  world  of  fact.  I  now  proceed 
to  particulars. 

There  are  two  ]n'eliminary  points 
in  the  legend,  which  may  attract 
attention  if  not  surprise.  Firstly, 
the  subordinate  position  and  very 
limited  attributes  of  Thetis  stand  in 
a  contrast  v/ith  the  great  importance 
of  her  actions,  which  may  recall  to 
our  memories  the  insignificance  of 
the  liitle  Hebrew  maiden  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  compared 
with  the  greatness  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  Secondly,  there  is  a  curious 
distinction  of  epochs  in  the  record 
of  the  reign  of  Zeus,  Eevolts  and 
conflicts  of  divinities  are  not  nn- 
known  to  other  mythologies.  But 
this  is  a  case  where  a  revolt  of  the 
most  formidable  character  had 
taken  place,  where  the  monarch 
threatened  had  not  been  saved  by 
his  own  strength,  or  that  of  any  one 
associated  with  his  dynasty,  and 
where  notwithstanding,  after  its 
suppression,  there  had  succeeded  a 
course  of  established  and  nnques- 
tioned  supremacy. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
points,  as  I  have  long  ago  indicated 
in  brief  outline,  this  legend  lies  at 
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the  very  base  of  the  entire  position 
which  Thetis  hohls  in  tlie  Poem. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  full  importance 
of  that  position  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  recognized  either  by  com- 
mentators on  the  Iliad,  or  by  writers 
on  the  mythology  of  Greece.  With 
Preller,  she  is  only  the  chief  of  the 
Nereid  nymphs,  and  their  leader  in 
processions.  Welcker  seeks  to  iden- 
tify her  with  Tetliys,  and  sets  oat 
the  later  indications  of  her  worship 
in  and  about  Thessaly  which  are,  \ 
apprehend,  no  more  than  the  re- 
flected rays  of  an  Homeric  luminary, 
in  the  region  where  the  Poet  had 
directly  attached  her  to  the  interests 
of  human  history.  Nilgelsbacli,  who 
conforms  to  the  essential  condition 
of  treating  Homer  apart  from  the 
later  traditions,  falls  short  of  at- 
taching to  her  action  in  the  Iliad 
anything  near  what  I  take  to  be  its  full 
signiticance.  Until  this  significance 
is  fully  recognized,  T  do  not  think 
the  true  relation  between  the  celes- 
tial Iliad  and  the  terrestrial  Iliad 
will  be  rightly  appreciated.  One 
great  step  indeed  has  been  gained  in 
the  admission  that  Promer  has  made 
the  Olympian  life  a  reflection  of  the 
human  life  at  large.  But  we  have 
also  to  learn  that  the  entire  theurgy 
of  the  Poem  is  in  relation  at  every 
point  to  the  terrestrial  and  human 
history  and  aims.  The  Olympian 
facts  are  reflections  of  human  facts, 
and  the  basis  of  this  Olympian  sedi- 
tion, which  may  even  be  a  pure  in- 
vention of  Homer  for'  his  own  pur- 
pose, is  to  be  sought,  if  anywhere,  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  Greek 
peninsula. 

Secondly,  as  the  government  of 
the  world  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
Iliad,  it  is  worked  on  the  part  of 
Zeus  by  considerate  and  politic  com- 


pliances (//.  iv.  44),  but  the  basis 
of  his  sovei*eignty  is  absolutely  ilxed; 
actual  resistance  to  him  is  nowhere 
contemplated  proximately,  or  more 
than  glanced  at.  He  tries  this  ques- 
tion to  the  uttermost  in  11.  viii.  10- 
32;  where  he  first  threatens  to  inflict 
condign  punishment  on  any  deity 
who  shall  presume  to  interfere  in  the 
war,  and  then  threatens  the  asseml)ly 
of  the  gods  collectively  by  a  chal- 
lenge to  try  their  strength  against 
his,  which  is  such  that  he  would 
drag  the  whole  of  them  after  him  at 
the  end  of  a  golden  chain,  with 
earth  and  sea  to  boot.  Pallas,  in 
reply,  admits  that  his  might  is  irre- 
sistible. Such  was  his  ascendency, 
when  consolidated  by  time. 

The  solution  of  the  first  difficulty 
is  found  in  the  immense  derivative 
importance  of  Thetis  as  the  link 
throughout  the  Poem,  by  means  of 
her  marriage,  between  deity  and 
manhood.  And  that  of  the  second 
we  probably  reach  by  referi'ing  the 
legend  to  the  minority,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  reign  o^  Zeus,  when  Kronos 
had  been  overthrown,  but  the  new 
dynasty  was  not  yet  consolidated. 
Now  that  minority  can  only  mean  a 
period  of  religious  revolution  or 
transition  in  the  religious  history  of 
the  Peninsula;  and  the  weakness, 
which  it  is  incongruous  to  refer  to 
one  period  of  the  reign  of  a  divinity 
as  compared  with  another,  is  an 
appropriate  i^oetical  form  for  indi- 
cating a  time  of  change  and  the 
weakness  of  a  system  not  yet  fully 
accepted  in  popular  usage  and  be- 
lief. 

Grote,  who,  in  his  vast  and  com- 
prehensive labor,  evidently  had  not 
included  any  special  study  of  the 
Homeric  mythology,  notices  what 
may  be  called  its  generic  difference 
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from  that  of  HesioJ,  but  seems  to 
treat  everything  anterior  to  Zens  and 
Ms'  compeers  as  in  the  natnre  of 
poetic  fiction,  provided  for  ns  by 
operating  backwards  into  the  past, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  instinct  wliich 
required  both  for  gods  and  men  that 
each  should  have  an  ancestry.  But 
hnniau  history  has  now  hirgely  in- 
vaded that  "foretime"  which  to  him 
was  so  dark,  and  some  part  of  its 
image  may  be  traced  in  tlie  celestial 
successions  that  are  found  in  Homer; 
while  in  Hesiod  they  have  accumu- 
lated into  niasses,  where  time  and 
place  seem  to  be  hopelessly  mingled, 
and  the  aggregate  is  placed  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  historic  interpre- 
tation, although  it  is  probable  that 
all  the  parts  of  his  Theogony  may 
have  had,  in  some  country,  time,  and 
religious  order,  its  human  counter- 
part. Religious  revolution  would, 
it  is  evident,  be  especially  incidental 
to  a  period  when  the  great  migra- 
tions of  man  from  his  central  seat 
were  still  in  progress,  and  when 
local  conquests  and  admixtures  were 
of  constant  occurrence. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  substi- 
tutions of  one  divine  dynasty  for 
another  would  be  effected  with  much 
variety  of  circumstance.  Sometimes 
with  the  violence  which  Avas  excited 
by  the  first  endeavor  to  introduce 
the  worship  of  Dionusos  (//.  vi.  132). 
Generally,  we  may  estimate  the 
mode  in  which  the  change  was 
■effected  from  the  position  in  which 
we  find  the  ousted  deit}'.  Thus 
from  the  honorable  mention  accorded 
to  Okeanos,  as  eew^ ye.eoi^,  spring- 
head of  gods  (7/.  xiv.  201,  248,  302), 
we  may  assume  that  his  cult  had 
disaj^pcired  quietly;  but  the  epithet 
applied  to  Kronos  {II.  ii.  205  et 
alibi)  and  his  j)lace  in  Tartaros  ^//. 


viii.  479)  point   pretty  plainly  to  a 
violent  revolution. 

Next,  an  important  peculiarity  of 
the  case  before  us  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  form  of  exi)ression 
which  the  Poet  has  adopted.  The 
conspiracy  was  not  a  conspiracy  to 
eject  Zeus  from  heaven,  as  for  ex- 
ample he  himself  ejected  Hephaistos 
(//.  i.  590);  but  to  alter  his  charac- 
ter or  position  there  in  some  manner 
indicated  by  the  phrase  "putting 
him  in  bonds."  Zeus  was  Dodona- 
ian  and  Pelasgic  {JL  xvi.  233)  in  the 
solemn  invocation  of  Achilles,  and 
nowhere  else;  while  he  is  habitually 
Olympian  in  the  ordinary  Achaian 
worship.  In  this  variation  we  have 
a  probable  sign  of  sjiecial  purpose. 
As  the  Felasgic  name  stands  in 
affinity  with  the  old  cult  of  Nature- 
Powers,  which  probably  overspread 
the  country  in  pre-Achaian  times,  it 
may  have  l)een  that  the  character  of 
Zeus,  as  associated  with  those  older 
epithets,  presented  the  features  of  a 
Nature-Power,  more  than  did  the 
later  and  Olympian  Zeus,  who  im- 
pels and  compels  natural  agents,  but 
is  nowhere  im2)risoned  or  incor})or- 
ated  in  them.  In  this  view,  the  aim 
of  the  conspiracy  might  be  to  do 
violence  to,  in  our  modern  phrase  to 
put  pressure  on,  the  ancient,  more  or 
less  elemental,  Zeus,  and  make  him 
pass  into  a  Zeus  modeled  upon  the 
theanthropic  ideas  of  the  Olympian 
system.  If  the  objection  should  be 
taken  that  we  have  no  wai-rant  for 
assigning  to  Zeus  thus  duality  of 
parts,  I  reply  by  again  appealing  to 
the  prayer  of  the  .Sixteenth  Iliad, 
where  it  is  expressly  assigned  to  him. 
As  he  is  in  the  first  place 'Dodonaian 
and  Pelasgic,  we  have  constituted  m 
limine  his  connection  with  the  arch- 
aic, or  pre-JIellenic,  religion  .of  the 
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conntry.  But  tlicn  the  prayer  pro- 
ceeds with  its  description,  an  ehibor- 
ate  description,  such  as  is  nowhere 
else  found  in  the  Poems,  and  such 
as  reminds  us,  accordingly,  that 
Homer  never  varies  from  himself 
without  a  reason.  So,  after  dispos- 
ing of  the  archaic  character  of  Zeus, 
the  Invocation  proceeds  to  state  that, 
round  a])out  the  wintry  seat  of  Do- 
dona,  dwell  the  Helloi  or  Selloi, 
who  are  his  ministers,  and  are  of 
rude  habits  of  life  (xvi.  233-5). 
Here  we  have  that  great  root-name, 
enlarged  in  the  names  of  Hellenes 
and  of  Hellas,  which  are  expressly 
approp-iated  iu  II.  ii.  683-4  to  the 
warriors  of  Achilles  and  their  seat. 
But  that  chief,  and  the  warriors 
whom  he  led,  are  evidently  meant  by 
the  Poet  to  be  taken  by  us  as  the 
prime  and  choicest  representatives 
of  the  national  character,  which  he 
was  busily  ripening  into  its  maturity. 
Now  observe  the  significance  and 
the  relation  of  these  facts.  The 
great  Invocation  shows  us,  so  to 
speak,  the  amalgamated  Zeus,  the 
Zeits  of  the  older  and  of  the  younger 
Avorld.  And  the  transition,  Avhicli 
the  passsago  thus  represents  as  ac- 
complished, is  exhibited  by  the 
Legend  of  the  Great  Sedition  as  in 
the  course  of  being  made. 

Having,  as  I  hope,  established  the 
proposition  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
seek  in  human  history  an  explana- 
tion of  Olympian  Legends,  and 
having  in  some  degree  determined 
the  position  of  Zeus  and  Thetis  with 
reference  to  the  Great  Sedition,  I 
have  next  to  examine  why  and  how 
far  the  three  powerful  insurgents 
have  severally  their  appropriate  place 
in.  the  narrative,  and  to  explain  the 
singular  combination  which  unites 
together  a  batch  of   deities  so   little 


in  original,  or  pre-Troic,  afilnity,  as 
Poseidon,  Here,  and  Athene.  Po- 
seidon, the  great  and  swarthy  race- 
god  of  the  South,  is  readily  enough 
conceived  of  as  coming  into  conflict 
Avitli  Zeus,  when  immigrants  arriving 
in  the  country  bring  with  them  a  Po- 
seidonian  worship  to  plant  among  its 
Pelasgian  occupants.  But  then  he 
has  no  relation  to  Athene.  Neither 
has  he  any  to  Here,  except  through 
this  very  Zeus,  upon  whom  he  is 
attempting  to  lay  liands.  We  may, 
however,  at  least  admit  that  not  only 
as  a  reformer,  but  as  a  rebel  against 
Zeus,  he  is  in  his  plac«.  For  he 
bears  every  mark  of  a  p)ersonage  who, 
on  reaching  the  Greek  peninsula, 
has  to  step  downward  from  suprem- 
acy to  a  position  iu  the  thearchy 
which  is  virtually  secondary.  Still, 
this  co-ojDcration  with  the  two  god- 
desses cannot  be  referred  to  any 
original  affinity,  or  permanent  asso- 
ciation. But  occasion,  as  well  as 
necessity,  makes  strange  bedfellows, 
and  a  common  antagonism  for  a 
common  pur]30se  may  be  in  theory 
and  fact  an  adequate  basis  for  com- 
mon action.  Poseidon  it  seems 
plain  was,  as  the  god  of  southern 
immigrants,  j^laced,  prior  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  Olympian  sys- 
tem, in  a  natural  opposition  to  Zeus, 
the  indigenous  divinity ;  and  an 
opposition,  not  essential  but  acci- 
dental, may  be  accounted  for  in 
Athene  and  in  Here,  if  they  are  the 
proper  Homeric  representations  of 
historical  and  social  forces  which 
were  not  in  harmony  from  Ihe  first 
with  the  conception,  and  the  worship 
of  the  pre-Achaian  or  Dodo7iaian 
Zeus.  But  there  is  this  difference  Ir 
their  cases  from  the  case  of  their  ally. 
Evidently  neither  of  them  can  stand 
on  the  broad  ground  of  compefeitioc 
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which  is  '  available  for  Poseidon. 
They  cannot  be  pretenders  to  the 
supreme  place.  The  goddess  pre- 
suj^poses  the  god.  There  is  here  no 
qneen-l)ee.  Olynipos  must  needs  be 
under  tlie  Salic  law.  A  contest  for 
local  predominance,  as  at  Atliens^  is 
entirely  within  our  limits;  since  no 
headship  of  the  gods  is  there  in 
question,  bnt  only  a  local  predomi- 
nance of  cult.  But  perhaps  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  goddesses  in  the 
Legend  may  have  some  more  limited 
aim,  sucli  as  comjiorts  with  the  idea 
of  putting  Zeus  under  restraint  as 
distinguished  from  ejecting-  him. 
Now  we  sliall  find  that  ])oth  the 
deities  are  qualified  for  the  j)art  they 
play  in  tliis  attempt  at  a  limited 
revolution  by  the  S2:iecific  characters 
which  the  Poet  has  assigned  to  them. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  setting 
forth  at  large  the  qualities  and  the 
action  in  the  Poems  of  these  two 
great  and  conspicuous  divinities.  I 
shall  here  refer  to  them  only  in  the 
Avay  of  summary  indication,  with 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  proof  or  illus- 
tration, which  would  carry  me  be- 
yond my  present  purpose. 

Although,  as  I  conceive,  the  char- 
acter of  Here  bears  upon  it  indubita- 
ble marks  of  foreign  or  non-Olym- 
pian tradition,  yet  these  marks  are 
of  secondary  import  in  the  Poems, 
and  are  completely  subordinated  to 
the  idea  of  nationality,  which  is  the 
stamp  she  carries  in  the  Homeric 
system.  She  alone  of  the  Homeric 
deities  is  endowed  with  a  national 
name;  she  is  the  Argeian  Here  (//. 
iv.  8;  V.  908).  This  was  the  par- 
ticular epithet,  and  the  only  one, 
which  could  adequately  connect  her 
witli  the  adolescent  nationality  ever 
before  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  Poet. 
Hellenic  she  could  not  be,  for  the 


name  was  only  applied  by  him  in  a 
peculiar  district  {II.  ii.  634).  Ca- 
naan she  could  not  be,  for  the  word 
was  archaic  and  military.  To  be 
Achaian  was  not  enough,  for  this 
ajjpellation  had  a  marked  leaning  to 
a  class.  But  Argeian  she  might  be, 
for  this  name  at  once  included  the 
entire  body  of  the  people,  and  in- 
cluded it  with  speci^d  reference 
(which  reappears  in  the  name  of 
Argeian  Helen)  to  the  seat  of  the 
Pelopid  sovereignty,  in  which  the 
national  life  is  represented  and 
summed  up.  The  Achaian  name, 
again,  was  applied  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Peninsula,  which  was 
Achaic  Argos  (7/.  ix.  1*11);  the  north- 
ern part  was  Pelasgic  Argos  (//. 
ii.  681);  but  Argos  was  the  name 
which  embraced  the  Avhole.  Her 
first  sympatiiy  {II.  i.  55)  is  for  the 
rank  and  file,  perishing  in  the 
Plague.  Everywhere  she  regards 
Agamemnon  simply  as  the  head  of 
the  organization;  her  care  is  for  the 
nation's  weal;  she  has  no  favorites, 
and  nowhere  shows  an  overweening 
concern  for  this  or  that  individual. 

At  this  point  it  is  requisite  to  re- 
call to  attention  my  preliminary 
supposition  with  respect  to  preceding 
phases  of  religion.  It  is,  that  the 
Greek  Peninsula  had,  for  generations 
(few  or  many)  before  the  Troic  time, 
been  inhabited  (I'omedon  as  it  is 
called)  by  a  settled  agricultural 
population  in  tribes  or  groups  ;  that 
these  tribes  or  groups  had  gradually 
been  modified  and  consolidated  into 
at  least  the  chrysalis  of  a  nation, 
through  the  entrance  at  many  points 
of  new  and  ruling  ethnical  elements; 
at  first  local,  as  in  tlie  Aiolid  and 
other  like  families;  afterward  collec- 
tive, when  a  dominant  race  appear- 
ed, and  when  the  Peloj^id  dominion 
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was  established.  Religious  change 
had  also  been  in  progress.  Tbe 
more  elemental  system,  prevalent  in 
the  prior  period,  had,  it  may  almost 
be  said  of  necessity,  been  enricbed 
and  complicated  both  by  theantliro- 
pic  ideas,  and  by  the  importation  of 
deities  of  foreign  association  ;  such, 
for  example,  as  Hermes  and  Posei- 
don, whom  I  name  as  specimens, 
because  \vc  have  Homeric  indications 
of  their  having  taken  root  in  the 
countr}''  at  the  Achaiau  epoch. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  old 
coui-eption  of  Zeus  would  liave  to  be 
expanded  accordingly ;  he  found 
himself  in  new  company;  he  had  to 
pass  over  from  the  old  physical  into 
the  new  theanthropic  associations: 
instead  of  being  merely  Pelasgic,  he 
was  to  assume  an  Argeian  color. 

With  regard  to  Athene,  we  icnow 
that,  throughout  the  Iliad,  she  is 
in  close  co-operation  with  Here. 
Acting  sometimes  as  her  messenger 
{//.  ii.  195),  she  might  seem  infer- 
ior. But,  when  the  two  deities 
descend  together  from  Olympos  in 
the  chariot.  Here  takes  the  second- 
ary place  of  driver.  They  carry  their 
sympathy  or  co-operation,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  even  into  the 
councils  of  heaven,  and  together 
oppose,  or  resent,  the  action  of  Zeus 
whenever  it  verges  in  any  direction, 
even  if  ever  so  little,  favorable  to 
the  Trojans.  In  a  large  degree, 
what  has  been  said  of  the  jilace  of 
Here  in  the  Legend  of  the  Great 
Sedition  is,  then,  applicable  also  to 
Athene.  It  is  completely  in  keep- 
ing for  her  to  take  a  iarge  part  in 
the  action  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  the  elemental  concep- 
tion of  Pelasgian  Zeup  onward  and 
upward  into  the  surpassing  majesty 
and  splendor  of  his  Olympian  por- 


traiture. The  diversity  of  lection, 
which  would  here  substitute  Apollo 
for  Athene  in  the  Legeiul,  is  pro- 
foundly un-Homeric.  The  Apollo 
of  Homer  has  concurrence  with  the 
will  of  Zeus  for  the  first  law  of  his 
being,  and  never  can  appear  in  op- 
position to  him;  whereas  Athene  is 
ready  to  play  that  part,  within  due 
bounds,  on  every  occasion  when  it 
is  required  by  her  purpose. 

Only,  I  think,  at  a  single  poiut  of 
the  poems  is  the  position  of  Atliene 
identical  to  that  of  Here,  with  whom 
she  is  in  the  Iliad  habitually  allied. 
It  is  in  the  Legend  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris  on  the  three  competing  god- 
desses. But  Homer  only  nnikes  an 
isolated  and  a  dark  reference  to  that 
Legend  {IJ.  xxiv.  29);  and  attaches 
to  it  no  idea  except  that  of  the  dis- 
astrous favor  which  it  earned  for  him 
from  Aphrodite.  But  the  broad- 
distinction,  running  through  the 
whole  woof  and  web  of  the  Poem,  is 
that  the  interest  felt  by  Here  is  na- 
tional;,  that  felt  by  Athene  personal. 
Moreover,  it  is  undeniable  that  her 
personal  interest  is  not  equally  and 
uniformly  diffused,  but  is  marked 
by  respect  of  2)ersons  in  a  striking 
degree,  and  is  imleed  concentrated 
upon  three  individuals  —  namely 
Achilles,  Odysseus,  and  Diomed. 
The  characters  for  which  she  carea 
are  the  typical  characters;  first  and 
foremost,  the  protagonists  of  the  two 
Poems;  next  to  these,  and  in  single 
association  with  them,  the  great 
chief  Diomed,  who  never  quails 
under  disaster,  and  who  alone  of  the 
associated  heroes  even  distantly  ap- 
proaches, in  moral  and  intellectual 
scale,  the  nearly  preterhuman  AchiL 
les. 

There  can,  then,  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  broad  distinction  in  the  Poems, 
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between  the  action  of  the  two  god- 
desses. But  the  office  of  each  finds 
for  her  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
Great  Olympian  Sedition.  They 
represent  respectively  the  two  sides, 
the  national  and  the  personal  side, 
of  the  npgrowing  Hellenic  life. 
Taken  together,  they  comprise  the 
whole.  Let  us  see  how  this  applies 
to  the  case  of  the  legend  before 
us. 

My  contention  is  that  the  legend 
is  a  mythical  represojitation,  through 
the  figure  which  nn  Olympiaii  trans- 
action supplies,  of  changes  that  had 
taken  place  on  earth;  of  the  super- 
session of  the  older  or  Pelasgian  form 
of  society  and  worship  ]>y  the  Ach- 
aiau  religion  and  civilization.  If 
this  contention  be  granted,  then  I 
think  the  further  concession  must  he 
made,  that  the  three  deities  repre- 
sent severally  the  greatest  of  those 
modifying  influences  Avhich  had 
been  at  work  to  bring  about  the 
religious  portion  of  the  change,  and 
to  substitute  the  organized  humanis- 
tic polity  of  the  Olympian  system  for 
the  miscellaneous  congeries  of  Na- 
ture-Powers, of  which  we  liave 
abundant  glimpses  in  Homer,  and  a 
fuller,  less  luminous,  more  mechani- 
cal view  in  the  TJievgonii  of  Hesiod. 
Gi'eece  was  undoubtedly  to  act  upon 
our  race  through  her  nationality, 
and  of  this  Here  in  the  Legend  is,  so 
to  speak,  as  well  as  in  the  Poem,  the 
official  representative.  But  it  was 
by  establishing  a  certain  type  of  the 
individual  mind,  and  development 
of  indivdual  character,  more  than 
through  her  collective  character,  that 
Greece  became  the  teacher  of  the 
world.  It  is  of  this  mental  type  that 
Athene  in  the  Poems  seems  to  have 
had  peculiar  charge.  And  if  Here 
appears  in  the  Legend  as  the  repre- 


sentative of  the  Achaian  oomniunity, 
Athene  also  has  her  own  specific 
jilace  there  on  belmlf  of  tlie  Achaian 
manhood. 

Thus  far,  then,  all  our  person n-ges 
seem  to  have  an  npproi")i'iate  part  in 
the  legend.  We  have  Zeus  as  the 
head  of  tlie  local  religion  under  the 
old  scheme;  we  hnve  Poseidon,  Here, 
and  Athene  to  repvesejit  the  great 
forces  .that  Avere  in  action  to  biing 
about  modification  and  development 
by  means  of  "progresjiiou  through 
antagonism."  The  first,  as  the 
symbol  of  Phoenician  influence,  rep- 
resents here  a  competing  cult,  and  a 
social  source  which  evidently  )i!ade  a 
large  contribution  to  the  national  life: 
the  second  embodies  that  nationality 
which,  during  the  several  Avars  of 
the  heroic  age,  was  struggling  into 
existence;  and  the  third,  that  splen- 
did type  of  mind,  at  once  in- 
tense, self -possessed^  and  many-sided, 
Avhich  was  the  heart  and  basis  both 
of  the  heroic  legends,  and  of  the 
subsequent  histoiy.  In  this  view 
we  have  here  brought  upon  the  field 
of  action  the  main  eotistituents  of 
the  nascent  Hellenism,  and  Ave  see 
before  us  the  older  Zeus  as  the  re- 
cipient of  those  infir.ences,  the 
newer  Zeus  as  their  le-^ult. 

While  the  mail)  ]  oition  of  the 
Legend  may  be  disposed  of  Avith  this 
interpretation,  yet  there  still  remains 
the  person  and  jiart  of  Briareus  or 
Aigaion,  which  cannot  be  overlooked 
and  does  not  at  once  fall  into  liiie. 
What  title  had  Thetis  to  call  u])on 
Aigaion?  and  Avhat  consideration 
induced  him  to  obey  the  call?  And 
further,  hoAV  and  Avhy  is  it  tbat  Ave 
find  him  taking  part,  not  for  but 
against  his  father  Poseidon?  Let  us 
consider  first  Avho  this  Aigaion  Avas. 
Mr.   Grote  at    the    opening    of   his 
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gr'  at  worlv  sjieaks  thus  of  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged: — 

"Along  with  tlie  gods  are  found  various 
snonstrous  natures,  ullra-luuiian  ;uid  extra- 
human,  who  cannot  with  propriety  he 
called  gods,  but  who  partake  with  gods 
and  men  in  the  attributes  of  volition,  con- 
scious agency,  and  susceptibility  of  pleas- 
ure and  of  pain." 

I  will  not  here  enter  upon  the 
question  whether,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Homer,  personages  like 
Aigaion  are  to  be  considei-ed  as  in- 
termediate, or  as  divine.  In  my 
opinion,  they  are  divine;  and  I  ob- 
serve that  this  is  the  title  given  to 
"the  subtartarean  gods,  who  have 
the  name  of  Titans"  (11.  xiv.  279). 
These  l^eings  are  various  find  without 
a  common  tie,  except  it  be  found  in 
the  common  possession  of  two  pow- 
erful attributes — enormous  physical 
strength,  and  an  unruly  and  rebell- 
ious will. 

When  we  find  in  Homer  for  the 
same  creature  or  thing  a  pair  of 
names,  not  interchangeable,  but  one 
in  use  among  the  gods,  the  other 
among  men,  the  usual,  and  as  it 
seems  reasonable,  interpretation  is, 
bo  treat  them  as  the  older  and  tlie 
more  recent  name  respectively.  We 
have  now  before  us  the  case  of  him 
who  was  called  Briareus  by  the  gods, 
but  Aigaion  by  all  men.  And  the 
interpretation  is  the  more  natural  in 
this  instance,  l^ecause  we  seem  to  be 
dealing  with  the  succession  of  one 
form  of  religion  to  another;  with_  a 
famous  jDersonage,  who  survives 
that  revolution,  and  has  a  name 
widely  current. 

The  dorainanee  of  tbe  attribute  of 
mere  strength,  which  is  the  prime 
attribute  of  their  parent  or  eont/ener 
Poseidon,  tends  at  once  to  ally  these 
..mousti'OHg  -beitigs  with  the  order  of 


Nature- Powers.  They  are  broadly 
distingnisbed  from  the  Satan  of 
Milton  and  his  peers.  The  instinct 
of  miscliief  reigns,  and  counsel  is 
unknown,  among  them.  Their 
great  exploit  is  to  heap  mountain  on 
mountain,  tliat  there  may  be  a  high- 
way to  heaven  {Od.  xi.  31G),  and  tbe 
api^ropriate  punishment  seems  to  be 
to  heap  the  weight  of  earth  or 
mountains  upon  tliem.  Such  is 
perhaps  the  idea  of  the  lower  Tar- 
taros,  aTid  the  suggestion  whicli  arises 
from  the  case  of  Typhoeus  (//.  ii. 
783). 

We  have  now  before  us  two  points 
which  may  assist  in  answering  our 
first  question.  One,  that  Thetis, 
retaining  all  the  incidents  of  a  Na- 
ture-Power, has,  when  Nature-Pow- 
ers stand  distinct  from  otber  super- 
natural agents,  a  ready  and  favorable 
access  to  them.  The  otlier,  that  as 
a  premium  on  his  compliance,  the 
huge  Aigaion  finds  himself  at  once 
introditced  into  Olympos,  and  set  by 
the  side  of  its  endangered  ruler. 
Perhaps  this  is  as  mttch  as  poetical 
verisimilitude  requires. 

As  respects  our  second  question, 
the  situation  is  eminently  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  these  beings. 
Unlike  the  Olympian  gods,  who  fail 
as  men  principally  fail,  rather  by 
want  of  self-command  than  of 
knowledge,  rather  by  insufficient 
appreciation  of  good  than  by  loving 
evil  for  its  own  sake,  these  beings 
are  truly  bad  beings.  The  type  is 
well  exhibited  in  Poluphemoa, 
thougli  a  man,  who  not  only  disobeys 
the  right  but  mocks  at  what  he  dis- 
obeys, and  insults  those  whom  he 
was  preparing  to  devour.  True  he 
prays  to  his  father  Poseidon  {Od.  ix. 
528);  not,  however,  as  an  act  of 
piety,  but  simply  as  an  imprecation 
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upon  Odysseus,  over  wLom  lie  sup- 
posed the  god  to  liave  some  power, 
though  for  himself  he  utterly  re- 
nounced that  deity  in  common  with 
Jill  the  rest,  as  being  far  inferior 
in  strength  {Od.  ix.  276)  to  the 
Cyclopian  race.  The  only  touch  of 
/-eelirig  in  the  monster  is  toward  his 
ram  (447),  whom  he  addresses  in  a 
friendly  phrase;  but  then  it  was 
U])on  the  progeny  of  the  animal  that 
he  depended  for  subsistence.  Since 
then  Poluphemos  had  no  regard  to 
the  filial  tie  as  importing  any  ob- 
ligation, the  same  consideration  may 
fairly  apply  to  Aigaion,  who  need  in 
\\o  way  be  debarred  from  doing  what 
we  have  supj)Osed  agreeable  to  him 
by  the  fact  that  it  requires  him  to 
face  and  defy  a  father,  who  is  too 
prudent,  as  an  Olympian,  to  venture 
on  an  unequal  strife. 

Perhaps  further  or  happier  ex- 
planations may  be  supplied  by  stu- 
dents, who  are  qualified  to  draw  more 
largely  than  I  can  upon  the  resoui'Ces 
of  comparative  mythology.  Should 
my  contribution,  I  dare  hardly  say 
my  solution,  be  deemed  a  partial 
and  slender  treatment  of  the  case  of 
Aigaion,  I  hope  T  have  supplied 
some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
Great  Olympian  Sedition  was  in  the 
main  a  celestial  version  of  human 
facts,  which  had  had  their  places  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  Achaian 
Peninsula. — W.  E.  Gladstone,  in 
Tlie  Contein2)orary  Revieiu. 


VAN  DYCK  AS  A  HISTORIAN. 

The  title  of  this  paper  will  suggest 
what  the  text  will  amply  prove — 
that  it  makes  no  pretence  to  be 
eritical.     I  have  no  wish  to  enlist  in 


that  army  of  martyrs  wliich  so  few 
painters  call  noble.  Still,  while 
frankly  recognizing  the  indecent 
folly  of  any  man  professing  a  judg- 
ment on  pictures  who  is  not  himself 
a  painter,  it  is,  I  submit,  possible 
(and  will  hope  perm  issible)  for  every 
man,  not  physically  blind,  to  derive 
some  pleasure  from  their  contempla- 
tion— though,  no  doubt,  he  were 
wise  to  abstain  from  venturing  on 
reasons  for  his  temerity.  It  is  even 
possible  that  this  inartistic  and  in- 
animate pleasure  may  be  in  its  way 
a  more  unalloyed  feeling  than  that 
which  stirs  the  finer  pulses  of  your 
true  connoisseur.  Many  things 
which  make  the  judicious  grieve 
ruffle  not  the  coarser  texture  of  our 
minds — for  there  must,  I  take  it,  be 
some  others  in  this  condition,  though 
they  will  not  own  to  it.  And  this 
is  not  entirely  the  same  as  to  say 
that  we  admire  where  we  should  not 
— which  would,  of  course,  be  de- 
plorable. 

All  pictorial  art  contains  two 
possible  sources  of  pleasure :  one 
supplied  by  the  form,  the  other  by 
the"  idea.  There  are  the  technical 
qualities — the  drawing,  coloring, 
composition,^  and  so  on;  and  there 
is  the  painter's  meaning,  his  design 
— to  give  the  word  its  unprofessional 
sense.  The  first  source  is  o])en  only 
to  the  brotherhood  of  the  pictorial 
guild — and  to  an  extremely  select 
and  fortunate  few,  of  wliom  each 
painter  will  furnish  you  with  his 
own  list;  but  the  other  is,  or  may 
be,  open  to  all.  Ilappy,  of  course, 
is  he  who  can  feed  his  soul  from 
both  sources;  but,  though  far  be 
the  thought  that  they  who  can  enjoy 
the  first  might,  by  some  cruel  fieak 
of  Nature,  be  somewhat  less  sus- 
ceptible to   the  second,  it  is  not,  I 
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trust,  rash  to  assume  that  the  second 
may  be  honestly  enjoyed  by  tiiose  to 
whom  the  first  must  necessarily  be  a 
mystery  as  unfathomable  as  the 
source  of  "sacred  iVlph." 

Another  charm,  too,  may  a  picture 
have  for  these  common  souls; — yet 
liappy,  perchance,  who  know  not 
tiieir  own  unhapjiiness.  It  may  have 
tlie  charm  of  association;  whether 
it  be  roused  by  the  sight  of  some 
once  familiar  scene  or  face,  a  dim 
memory  of  long  ago,  yet  cherished 
still  through  all  the  displacing  years; 
or  be  it  that  more  romantic  feeling 
to  which,  T  think,  not  the  dullest  of 
lis  can  be  quite  insensible  as  we  gaze 
on  the  portraits  of  the  famous  dead 
who  for  us  liave  never  lived  save  in 
the  pages  of  the  history  they  helped 
to  make.  It  is  this  feeling  which 
gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  those  col- 
lections of  })ortraits  Avith  wliich  the 
Directors  of  the  Grosvenor  Oalleiy 
have  so  greatly  helped  to  brighten 
these  cheerless  latter  winters — Rey- 
nolds's portraits.  Gainsborough' s,and 
now  Van  Dyck's.  Artistically,  say 
those  who  ought  to  know,  a^j^ainter's 
work — the  work  even  of  tlie  greatest 
painter — suffers  fi-oni  being  seen  like 
this  in  the  mass;  and,  without  know- 
ing anything,  one  can  understand 
that  this  may  be  so.  But  he  who 
Avalks  through  these  galleries  with 
his  mind  attuned  to  the '  proper 
pitch,  and  haunted  by  no  artistic 
fears  or  fancies,  cares  for  none  of 
these  things.  It  matters  nothing  to 
him  whether  this  picture  or  that 
show  traces  of  the  partnership  of 
some  less  cunning  hand  than  the 
master's  own — whether  some  profess 
to  find  in  it  few.  possibly  even  no 
traces  of  the  master  at  all:  whether 
there  be  a  far  better  version  in  some 
other   gallery.     None  of  these   dis- 


quieting doubts  affect  him.  For 
this  happy  Gallio  the  picture  is  the 
thing  whereby  his  easy  conscience  is 
caught,  not  the  painter.  The  years 
roll  back,  and  he  walks  not  among 
the  dead,  but  the'  living.  Cardinal 
Newman,  when  a  young  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  spent  a  winter  with  some 
friends  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Coasting  about  tlie  Greek  ishmds.  he 
was  haunted  with  the  sense  that  the 
men  who  had  fought  and  fallen  so 
many  centuries  ago  in  the  long  war 
that  has  made  those  waters  famous 
were  still  alive — as  much  alive  as  he 
and  his  friends. 

"But  is  their  being's  liistory  spent  and  nm, 
Whose  .spii'its  live  in  awful  singleness, 
Eacli  in  its  self -formed  sphere  of  light  and 
gloom?" 

Weaker  imaginations  than  the 
Cardinal's  may  get  for  a  short  hour 
some  touch  of  this  sense  (though 
luckily  for  them  in  less  disturbing 
measure)  among  the  still  fresh  jn-e- 
sentments  of  these  fair  women  and 
brave  men  in  their  habits  as  they 
lived,  long  as  they  too  have  been 
pacing  the  shadowy  house  of  Pluto. 

For  this  vagrant  fancy  Van  Dyck, 
I  think,  supplies  the  happiest  stroll- 
ing-ground. He  is  farther  away 
from  us  than  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough, and  so  gives  more  play  for 
the  imagination.  His  times,  too, 
are  more  picturesque  than  theirs, 
more  romantic.  And  this  is  not 
only  the  effect  of  distance.  There 
has  been  no  such  romantic  time  for 
England  as  the  time  of  the  first 
Charles.  Elizabeth's  was  really 
much  less  so,  though  there  are  no 
figures  in  the  latter  reign  to  match 
with  those  of  Shakespeare,  of  Ra- 
leigh, and  of  Philip  Sidney.  The 
great  queen's  time  was  one  of  tri- 
umph and   the   intoxication  of  tri- 
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umph:  everywhere  was  the  stir  of  a 
new  life:  the  long  darkness  of  the 
winter  was  ptist,  the  spring  was  at 
hand.  Spring  came  and  passed, 
and  sumnK.'.r  followed  —  a  strange 
and  thunderous  summer.  The  feast- 
ing and  dancing  went  on ;  men 
planned  and  labored^  made  money 
and  love,  and  squandered  both  as 
usual.  But  over  all  brooded  the 
shadow  of  a  coming  storm.  Tiie 
handwriting  was  on  the  wail;  but 
few  could  read  it  right  and  fewer 
still  would  heed  the  iiiterpretation. 
Something  too  must  be  set  down 
to  the  sumptuary  splendors  of  the 
time.  There  is  a  touch  of  truth  in 
Macaulay's  sneer,  that  mucli  of 
Charles's  favor  with  posterity  is  due 
to  his  rich  dress  and  handsome  face 
— though  his  conjugal  fidelity  might 
possibly  be  a  less  stimulating  motive 
to  latter-day  loyalty.  It  is  hard  to 
wax  sentimental  over  the  portrait  of 
a  Puritan.  Satins  and  brocades, 
lace-collars,  jewels,  and  plumed  hats 
• — these  make  the  prettiest  man  on 
canvas,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it;  and 
across  the  gulf  of  two  centuries  one 
cannot  pry  so  closely  as  to  ask  with 
Ben  Jonson  whether  all  be  sweet 
and  sound  beneath  this  brave  show. 
They  ruffled  it  handsomely,  too,  in 
the  later  days,  Faa*  ladies  sat,  we 
know,  to  Eeynolds  and  Gainsbor- 
ough, and  men  as  brave  and  splen- 
did. But  about  those  Georgian 
splendors  there  was  something  for- 
mal, something  even  a  little  clumsy: 
they  lacked  the  grace,  the  easy,  airy 
magnificence  of  the  Carolan  times. 
These  (Javalier  dandies  were  born  to 
magnificence:  it  was  thrust  upon 
their  Georgian  descendants.  Look 
on  those  two  brothers  of  the  house 
of  Lennox,  the  young  Lords  James 
and  Bernard    Stuart:   or    on    those 


other  two,  brothers-in-law  and  sworn 
friends,  the  Lords  Digby  and  Bed- 
ford; or  on  Philip  Herbert,  hand- 
some as  a  young  Apollo,  by  the  side 
of  his  sister  soon  to  be  the  wife,  and 
too  soon  the  widow,  of  the  gallant 
and  gifted  Carnarvon:  or  on  New- 
port, whose  steel  cuirass  gives  the 
I  soldier's  touch  to  his  finery.  Where 
will  you  match  these  radiant  figures 
among  the  beaux  of  a  later  time? 
No  Sir  Plume  was  ever  half  so 
splendid  as  this  young  Bedford,  in 
his  rose-red  gold -laced  doublet  and 
scarlet  cloak  that  set  oil  so  rarely  the 
handsome  insolent  face  framed  in 
its  soft  brown  curls:  of  too  high 
deportment,  says  Clarendon,  to  have 
many  friends  at  court — and  he  looks 
it. 

About  those  later  times,  too,  and 
the  men  and  women  who  helped  to 
make  them  Avhat  they  were,  Ave 
know  so  much  more:  we  know, 
sometimes  one  is  half  inclined  to 
think,  a  little  too  much.  What  with 
all  the  Diaries,  Correspondences, 
Memoirs,  Secret  Histories,  and  such 
other  treasures  from  Time's  private 
cabinets  as  this  inquii'ing  century  of 
ours  has  dusted  and  set  in  order  for 
us,  we  have  grown  almost  painfully 
wise.  The  gilded  ashes  have  been 
shoveled  off  our  Georgian  Pompeii, 
and  signs  laid  bare  heneath  of  a  life 
somewlmt  coarse  and  unlovely  for  all 
its  energy  and  strength. 

So  it  may  have  been  with  that 
earlier  life — as  we  know  it  certainly 
was  when  the  Eestoration  came;  but 
our  knowledge  of  it  is  not  intimate 
enough  for  a  judgment.  Our  really 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  social 
habits,  manners  and  dispositions  of 
our  ancestors,  as  distinct  from  our 
knowledge  of  their  conduct  of  public 
aliairs,  begins  with  the  Eestoration: 
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before  tliat  all  is  comparatively  dark 
— coniiJiiratively,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  extremely  and  perhaps  somewhat 
inconveniently  fierce  light  that  heat 
about  thrones  later  on.  Certain 
figures  do,  indeed,  stand  out  clear 
and  ■\vcll-defined  enough,  thanks  to 
the  incomparable  portraits  of  Clar- 
endon— who  could  paint  a  scene, 
too,  in  his  own  stately  fashion.  In 
the  letters  of  Baillie  the  Covenanter 
again  we  get  glimpses  vivid  aiid 
real  enough  of  certain  memoralde 
episodes.  "His  words,"  wrote  Car- 
lyie,  as  usual,  quite  unconsciously 
limning  liimself,  "flowing-out  bub- 
ble-bubble, full  of  zealous  broad- 
based  vehemence,  can  rarely  be  said 
to  make  a  picture;  though  on  rare 
occasions  he  does  pause,  and  with 
distinctness,  nay  with  a  singular 
felicity,  give  some  stroke  of  one." 
Such  a  stroke,  and  much  more  than 
a  stroke,  has  he  given  us  in  his 
account  of  the  trial  of  Strafford. 
Sir  Philip  Warwick,  and  Sir  Simon 
D'Ewes,  help  us  also;  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby; 
and  even  in  the  weary  pages  of  those 
Dryasdusts  against  whom  Carlyle 
thundered  so  fiercely  and  so  ungrate- 
fully, in  the  pages  of  Whitelocke 
and  Rushworth,  and  of  the  myriad 
pamphleteers  of  the  day,  it  is  possi- 
])le  sometimes  to  catch  a  note  of  the 
Iiuman  speech,  a  glimpse  of  the  hu- 
man face.  But  for  the  real  atmos- 
phere, the  "very  age  and  body  of 
tiie  time,  his  form  and  pressure" — 
that  knowledge  which  reveals  us  the 
man  as  well  as  the  statesman  or  the 
soldier — we  get  it  not,  or  at  best  in 
mean  and  intermittent  measure,  not 
in  that  full  sparkling  stream  wliich 
was  set  flowing  when  the  May- 
breeezes  of  the  Restoration  had 
thawed    the    frost    of    Puritanism. 


AVith  Pepys,  Eveljni,  and  Uram- 
niont  begins  that  delightful  line  of 
gossips  which  has  run  prattling  on 
with  hardly  a  break  to  our  owji  day. 
Pepys  at  one  end  of  the  line,  Charles 
Creville  at  the  other — and  what  a 
play -ground  between ! 

Among  these  Cavaliers,  then,  the 
faricy  niay  rove  unfettered.  The 
sentimentalist  may  idealize  at  his 
own  free  will,  and  the  romantic  maid 
fir.d  them  all  proper  men. 

But  they  are  not  to  be  admired 
only  for  their  fine  clothes  and  luuid- 
some  faces.  Like  our  own  dandies 
of  the  Crimean  days,  they  could 
fight  as  well  as  dance,  these  splendid 
young  aristocrats.  Both  these  young 
Stuarts  gave  their  blood  for  Charles 
as  prodigally  as  their  elder  brother 
gave  his  gold — the  handsome  indo- 
lent-looking "Paris,"  yet  loyal  and 
devoted  as  the  best,  who,  when  he 
could  not  buy  his  king's  life  with 
his  own,  laid  his  nuister  in  the 
grave,  and  then  went  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart  in  a  foreign  land. 
Lord  Beryard  commanded  the  Royal 
Guards;  the  "Show  Troop,"  as  its 
fellows  half  sneeringly  called  it,  till 
its  fiery  valor  at  Edgehill  silenced 
all  sneers.  At  Cropredy  Bridge  he 
shared  the  honors  of  the  day  with 
Cleveland,  when  Waller  had  all  but 
surrounded  the  king's  rearguard. 
Then  a  yea.Y  later  his  own  tinie  came. 
In  the  hot  fighting  on  Rownton 
Heath,  when  Poyntz  had  driven  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  back  under 
the  walls  of  Chester,  Lord  Bermird 
(Lord  Lichfield  tlien)  fell  and  many 
a  brave  captain  with  him.  The  great 
historian  of  those  times  has  mourned 
him  as  "a  very  faultless  young  man, 
of  a  most  gentle,  courteous,  and 
affable  nature,  and  of  a  spirit  and 
courage    invincible."     Lord    John, 
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who  fell  at  Alresford  a  year  earlier, 
was  of  a  rougher  mould,  yet  not  less 
valued,  if  less  loved  than  his  brother. 
Each  had  barely  reached  his  twenty- 
second  year. 

The  gods  loved  not  the  other  pair 
so  well;  the  tale  of  their  lives  is 
longer  and  less  heroic.  Digby  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  new-won  earl- 
dom of  Bristol,  and  died  in  his 
bed  in  1(!76:  Bedford  lived  to  be 
made  a  duke  by  William.  Each  was 
in  his  way  a  noticeable  man.  Both 
at  first  were  in  opposition;  and  Bed- 
ford, who  had  been  returned  to 
Parliament  with  Pym  as  member  for 
Tavistock,  and  possibly  learned 
strange  counsel  from  that  unquiet 
Gamaliel,  actually  drew  his  sword 
against  the  king  at  Edgehill.  In 
the  next  year  he  changed  sides,  to- 
gether with  the  Lords  Holland  and 
Clare,  and  rode  with  Kupert  at  Nevv^- 
bury.  But  the  Russells,  with  the 
one  brilliant  exception  of  the  hero 
of  La  Hogue,  were  not  a  fighting 
race,  and  this  one  seems  never  to 
have  been  able  quite  to  determine 
under  Avhich  king  he  should  range 
himself.  Washed  from  side  to  side 
(Mr.  Fronde's  wordsj,  he  was  natur- 
ally little  prized  by  either.  But 
though  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
Parliament  after  Newbury,  he  would 
never  sit  among  Cromwell's  peers, 
and  was  certainly  active  in  helping 
on  the  Bestoration,  as  he  v/as  after- 
Avard  active  in  putting  William  on 
the  throne.  His  brother-in-law, 
George  Digby,  went  over  in  the 
heat  of  Strafford's  trial,  and  was 
forthwith  sent  to  the  Upper  House 
to  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Lower.  He  was  no  friend  to 
the  "Wicked  Earl,"  but  he  thought 
the  Bill  of  Attainder  good  neither 
in  law  nor  fact.      Thence   onward 


he  kept  always  to  the  royal  side,  but 
did  little  good  either  to  it  or  himself. 
"The  prototype  of  Lord  Boling- 
brOke,"  said  Swift;  but  Bristol  was  a 
weaker  man  than  Bolingbroke,  and, 
with  all  his  faults  and  follies,  I 
think  an  honester  one.  The  most 
universally  odious  man  in  the  king- 
dom. Clarendon  has  called  him. 
Clarendon  had  indeed  little  cause 
to  love  him;  but  in  the  remarkable 
character  he  has  given  of  his  mortal 
enemy — perhaps  the  most  striking 
instance  in  ail  history-writing  of 
justice  tempered  with  discreet  sever- 
ity, the  verdict  really  differs  little, 
if  at  all,  from  that  passed  by  two 
pretty  shrewd  judges  of  character 
on  the  volatile  earl.  Sir  George 
Cai'teret  described  him  to  Pepys  as 
a  man  "of  excellent  parts,  but  of 
no  great  faith  or  judgment,  and  one 
very  easy  to  get  up  to  great  height 
of  preferment,  but  never  able  to 
hold  it."  And  a  yet  sharper  critic, 
the  king  himself  to  Avit  (so  the  same 
authority  tells  us),  said  of  him  that 
ho  was  a  man  "able  in  three  years  to 
get  himself  a  fortune  in  any  king- 
dom in  the  world,  and  lose  all  again 
in  three  months." 

ilore  of  a  hero  was  that  round- 
eyed  chubby  boy  who  stands  at  his 
mother's  side  in  the  large  family 
group  that  hangs  hard  by  the 
brothers-in-law.  J^orn  in  16;i9,  the 
son  of  an  ill-fated  father,  beautiful 
Francis  Villiers  (as  old  Aubrey  call- 
ed him)  was  destined  to  a  short  life 
and  a  bloody  death;  yet  both  in 
death  and  life  he  was  happier  than 
his  elder  brother,  wdio  stands  here 
clasping  his  mother's  hands,  that 
"lord  of  useless  thousands"  who  was 
to'  survive  his  fortune,  fame,  and 
friends,  to  die  at  last  in  circum- 
stances scarce  less  mean  and  pitiful 
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than  those  witli  which  Pope's  fancy 
has  surrounded  his  last  hours.  Ere 
his  twentieth  year  was  run  death 
found  the  younger  brother,  but  in 
a  different  liour  and  scene.  Lord, 
Francis  died,  on  a  summer  evening 
in  a  lane  near  Surbiton,  holding 
his  own,  after  his  horse  had  fallen, 
against  six  Puritan  swords,  till  the 
rest  of  the  knaves  crept  round  by 
the  hedge,  and  slew  him  from  be- 
hind. 

Here,  too,  is  "the  young,  the 
lovely,  and  the  brave"  of  Waller's 
elegy  :  Charles  Cavendish,  with  his 
svveet  face,  gentle  and  womanly 
as  the  face  of  Claver house.  And 
he,  too,  died,  scarce  older  than  Vil- 
liers,  killed  "with  a  thrust  under  his 
short-ribs,"  fighting  against  Crom- 
well himself  at  Gainsborough  in 
Lincolnshire — "a  very  notable  vic- 
tory" Oliver  was  pleased  to  think 
it;  and  even  Carlyle  has  grudgingly 
owned  that  the  brilliant  young  sol- 
dier's death  caused  a  very  general 
sorrow. 

Almost  opposite  is  the  clever, 
hig!i-bred,  yet  sensual  face  of  young 
Killigrew,  so  like  his  elder  brother 
Sir  William,  whom  also  one  finds 
here,  listening  to  Carew  reading,  it 
may  be,  the  pretty  lines,  "He  that 
loves  a  rosy  cheek,"  or,  possibly, 
some  one  of  those  less  convenient 
fancies  the  poet  oeasionally  indulged 
in.  Tom  Killigrew  was  no  hero, 
indeed,  as  Pepys  shows  him  to  us; 
yet  he  served  his  king  faithfully 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  that  it 
Avas  no  more  seemly  one  was  perhaps 
not  all  his  own  fault.  Clarendon, 
at  any  rate,  thought  him  "a  most 
hopeful  young  man;"  and  he  showed 
himself  on  one  recorded  occasion  at 
least  a  brave  and  capable  soldier. 

Not  all  in  this   gallant   company 


are  conspicuous  for  their  grace  and 
magiii licence.  Not  far  from  his 
master,  the  sad  patient  face  of  his 
standard-bearer.  Sir  Edmund  Ver- 
ney,  looks  on  us  with  weary  eyes. 
None  carried  a  heavier  heart  than 
he  into  that  cruel  war,  not  Falkland 
himself  nor  Sunderland.  One  of 
his  own  sons  was  in  arms  against 
him  on  the  side  for  which  his  own 
conscience  told  him  right  and  reason 
were  fighting.  Yet  he  had  eaten  the 
king's  bread  for  thirty  years,  and  it 
would  have  shamed  his  houoi",  he 
said,  to  desert  him  in  his  need.  So 
the  royal  standard  was  given  into 
his  hand  at  Nottingham;  and  death, 
more  welcome  than  any  friend,  re- 
leased him  from  this  and  all  burdens 
at  Edgehill. 

Over  against  him  is  Sir  John  By- 
ron, first  peer  of  the  name,  stern  and 
grim  in  complete  steel,  like  "sonie 
grey  crusading  knight  austere"- who 
had  wandered  by  strange  freak  of 
nature  into  this  glittering  company; 
certainly  with  none  of  the  beauty 
of  his  great  poetical  descendant.  A 
soldier  every  inch  of  him,  courts  and 
courtiers  were  little  to  his  taste;  and 
none  of  all  these  brave  gentlemen 
gave  stronger  proof  of  his  devotion 
than  did  he,  when  not  even  the  dis- 
honor done  to  his  name  by  a  shame- 
less wife  could  alienate  him  from 
the  son  who  thus  repaid  him  for 
his  faith  to  the  father.  Rupert  is 
close  by  him — tlie  one  disappointing 
figure  in  the  collection:  a  common- 
place uninteresting  face,  with  noth- 
ing about  him  to  recall  the  dashing 
cavalry  leader,  and  none  of  the  dig- 
nity or  comeliness  of  his  father,  the 
last  Elector  Palatine  arid  husband 
of  the  luckless  Queen  of  Hearts,  who 
confronts  him  from  the  opposite 
wall. 
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lUit  not  among  the  brave  soldiers 
or  brilliant  dandies  does  one  find 
the  face  for  which  we  look  most 
eagerly — faces,  rather,  for  there  are 
two  here  which  divide  onr  curiosity: 
the  faces  of  Thomas  Went  worth. 
Earl  of  Stratford,  and  of  LnciusCary, 
Viscount  Falkland.  A  strange, 
puzzled  and  puzzling  face  is  Falk- 
land's: a  mean  little  figure,  in  a 
sort  of  Pui'itanical  dress,  with  no 
trace  of  breeding  about  it,  nor,  as 
one  is  half  inclined  to  say,  of  intel- 
lect. But  as  one  looks,  the  first 
seus3  of  disappointment  passes,  and 
one  lices  (or  do  we  only  think  we 
see?)  the  well-loved,  well-recorded 
friend  of  Clarendon,  the  ''incom- 
parable young  n)an"  of  one  of  the 
noblest  tributes  affection  ever  in- 
spired, whose  untimely  death  the  best 
of  both  sides  mourned  alike.  A  part 
of  his  friend's  eulogy  at  least  we  can 
recognize:  the  "flowing  and  obliging 
gentlenyes"  we  see,  and  the  hatred 
of  all  passion  and  nncharitableness. 
'"Martyr  of  sweetness  and  light," 
twiother  has  called  him.  The  sweet- 
ness is  surely  there; — but  the  light? 
Those  curious,  searching,  melancholy 
eyes,  would  look  and  long  for  the 
light:  but  are  they  the  eyes  of  one 
who  has  found  it?  There  is  the 
fatal  stamp  of  irresolution  on  the 
face;  and,  though  against  one's  will, 
one  cannot  but  confess  that  after 
all  Macaulay's  verdict,  harsh  as  it 
seems,  was  probably  the  true  one. 

But  in  the  other  face  is  no  touch 
of  irresolution.  On  the  broad  fore- 
head, in  the  hard  cold  eyes,  the  stern 
unbendijig  mouth,  is  written  Tlior- 
cnigli  for  a  child  to  see.  This  is  the 
very  man  who  looked  (so  his  few 
friends  whispered  among  themselves 
on  that  dark  May  morning)  more 
like  a  general  marching  at  the  head 


of  his  victorious  army  than  a  pris- 
oner walking  to  his  death.  As  that 
awful  shape  Panthea  saw  coming 
o'er  the  slow  cloud  to  the  call  of  the 

chained  Prometheus, 

» 

"Cruel  he  looks,  but  stern  and  strong. 
Like  one  who  does,  not  sulTers,  wrong." 

And  yet  he  did  suffer  wrong  at 
the  hands  of  the  one  man  of  all  men 
who  should  not  have  done  it. 
iStratt'ord's  death  may  be  justiiiable 
for  those  who  condemned  him;  but 
no  plea  can  ever  justify  Charles's 
acquiescence  in  it — not  even,  as  the 
future  proved,  that  miserable  plea 
that  it  was  needful  for  his  own 
safety.  There  are  two  portraits  of 
Strafford  here:  both  show  the  same 
man  (it  is  always  so  with  Van  Dyck);, 
but  the  one  in  black  armor,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Philip  Egerton  (happy 
man,  for  he  has  surely  the  most 
wonderful  presentment  of  humanity 
ever  put  on  canvas)  is  the  finest.  It 
hangs  on  the  line  close  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  famous  portrait  of 
Charles,  bare-headed,  in  shining 
armor,  the  badge  of  the  Garter  slung 
round  his  neck,  and  leading-staff 
in  hand.  Strafford  is  in  armor,  too, 
in  black  armor,  somber  and  cold  as 
his  face.  In  these  two  portraits — 
the  weak  master  and  the  strong,  ser- 
vant— one  reads  the  history  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  both  one  reads, 
traced  in  different  characters — in  too 
many  a  face,  alas,  one  reads  it — the 
sentiment  which  inspired  the  war 
and  shaped  its  issue:  the  sentiment 
which  found  utterance  in  the  last 
words  of  even  the  gentle  Northamp- 
ton as  he  lay  beneath  his  victors' 
swords  on  H.opton  Heath,  "I  scorn 
to  ask  quarter  of  such  base  rogues  as 
you." 

There  is  not  tune  to  gossip  of  the 
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rest:  of  stately  Arundel,  patron  of 
all  the  arts,  the  father  of  English 
virtuosi;  of  crafty,  choleric  Pem- 
broke, who  loved  hunting  better 
than  lighting,  with  the  Chamber- 
lain's stalf  in  his  hand,  which  he 
broke  over  tlie  shouklers  of  luckless 
Thomas  May,  the  translator  of 
Lucan — a  work,  as  C'lareudon  sagely 
observed,  none  of  the  easiest  of  that 
kind;  of  Pope  Innocent's  nephew, 
Don  Livio  Odescalchi,  so  strangely 
like  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  that  surprising  statesman 
may  have  looked  when  reading  his 
Times  on  a  certain  morning  last 
December,  and  Avondering  if  what 
he  read  there  had  been  wisely  done; 
of  the  grim  Spaniard  Gondomar,  to 
Avliom  was  given  the  rarest  present 
ever  made  by  an  English  sovereign 
to  a  foreigner — the  head  of  Walter 
Ealeigh;  of  Newcastle,  famous  with 
sword  and  pen,  but  who  fouud  the 
(rreat  Ploue  easier  to  manage  than 
Hazlerigg's  Lobsters;  of  gay  luxuri- 
ous Carlisle,  famous  for  his  costly 
banquets  and  his  wife,  the  "busy 
stateswoman,"  the  lovely  but  not  too 
honorable  Lucy.  And  why  is  she 
not  in  this  company? — she  and  her 
sister  (no-  "sister  every  way!")  the 
fair  and  good  and  wise  Sacharissa? 

But  in  truth  the  ladies  are  but 
sparely  represented  here;  except  the 
queen,  who  figures  many  times,  with 
her  husband,  with  her  children, 
vrith  her  dwarf  (that  famous  little 
man  of  war,  Sir  Ceoifre}'  Hudson), 
and  by  herself.  And  such  as  are 
here  are  not  made  particularly  in- 
teresting, or  particularly  fair;  rather 
insipid  creatures  are  the}'  of  the 
Lely  type.  Perhaps  the  painter's 
e3^e,  accustomed  to  tlie  more  glowing 
beauties  of  the  south  (there  are  two 
grand  Genoese  dames  in  the  gallery). 


was  dissatisfied  with  the  white  skins 
and  fair  hair  of  the  north,  though 
by  all  accounts  the  man's  eye  was 
well  pleased  enough  with  theru.  It 
must  be  remen)bered  also  that  women 
had  not  yet  become  the  i)owcrs  either 
socially  or  politically  that  they  be- 
came in  Sir  Joshua's  day.  At  any 
rate,  it  certainly  seems  a«  though 
Van  Dyck  had  been  less  interested 
in  painting  them  thaii  in  painting 
their  husbands,  brothers—  or  lovers, 
as  the  case  may  have  been„ 

One  woman's  face  here,  however, 
has  a  strange  romantic  charm — the 
face  of  Venetia,  Lady  Digby:  the 
fair  Venetia  and,  unless  the  old  gos- 
sips lied  even  more  shamelessly  than 
is  the  wont  of  their  kind  (and  some 
say  they  did) ,  the  frail  Venetia.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Clarendon's  friend. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  that  queer  man, 
half-sage,  half -charlatan  (an  "errant 
mountebank,"  Evelyn  called  him), 
and  is  recorded  by  the  historian  as 
a  lady,  "though  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  of  an  extraordinary  fame." 
We  see  her  painted  here  as  she  was 
found  dead  in  her  bed,  the  head 
resting  on  her  right  hand,  Avith 
closed  eyes,  looking  as  one  who 
sleeps;  her  rich  broAvn  hair  flows 
from  under  her  laced  cap;  a  string 
of  pearls  is  round  her  neck,  and  one 
of  rare  size  hangs  from  her  ear.  So, 
wrote  Habington, 


"She  past  away, 
So  sweetly  from  the  world,  as  if  her  clay 
Laid  only  down  to  slumber." 

And  the  man  who  bequeathed  to 
us  all  these  delightful  things  is  here, 
too,  painted  by  his  own  hand': 
painted  as  a  gorgeous  young  man  on 
a  prancing  white  charger  (a  present, 
it  is  said,  to  Ms  master  Rubens); 
painted    twice,    as    a    rather    grave 
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delicate  young  man  in  sad- colored 
raiment;  painted  last  in  the  guise 
most  familiar  to  us — in  gay  clothes, 
one  hand  fingering  the  gold  chain 
that  Charles  gave  him,  the  other 
pointing  to  a  sunflower  nodding  its 
broad  face  in  front  of  him.  He 
looks  over  his  right  shoulder  at  us, 
as  though  in  sly  prophetic  mood  to 
call  our  attention  to  the  flower  that 
for  one  of  our  many  moments  of  folly 
was  to  be  emblematic  of  a  phase  of 
what  it  pleased  us  to  call  art.  Tiie 
face  shows  the  chai'acter  of  the  man 
as  his  contemporaries  have  recorded 
it — keen,  clever,  restless,  refined, 
loving  his  art,  yet  loving  his  pleas- 
ures also  onl}'^  too  well.  A  man  to 
whom  a  magnificent  mannev  of  life 
was  a  necessity,  as  became  the  fav- 
orite pupil  of  Rubens.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  his  last  days  were  dark- 
ened by  trouble  and  sickness  and 
poverty;  that  this  gay  brilliant  creat- 
ure sliould  have  gone  down  before 
his  time  to  the  grave  not  all  in 
honor.  Sir  Joshua,  looking  at  Van 
Dyck's  great  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  the  Recollets  in  Meclilin, 
pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  first 
pictures  in  the  world,  and  mourned 
that  his  genius  had  been  led  away 
to  portraits  from  "history-painting." 
This  is  a  regret  Englishmen  will 
hardly  share;  for  as  they  look  round 
these  wonderful  walls  they  must  own 
that  for  them,  at  least,  this  is  the 
true  history-painting.  — Macmillan' s 
Magazine. 


SOME  CURIOUS  WAGERS. 

So  far  as  we  can  go  back  in  the 
world's  history,  we  find  the  rage  for 
making     wagers     prevalent.      The 


Romans  had  a  great  taste  for  wagers 
and  bets;  and  they  had  a  conven- 
tional form  of  ratifying  these  con- 
tracts, which  consisted  in  taking 
from  the  finger  the  ring  which  the 
higher  classes  invariably  wore,  and 
giving  it  into  the  keeping  of  some 
third  party  or  umpire.  Ojie  of  the 
wildest  bets  ever  made  was  that  of  a 
physician  of  the  ancient  world  named 
Asclepiades.  He  wtigered  against 
T^brtiine  that  he  vv'ould  never  be  ill 
during  his  life,  under  peiuilty  of 
losing  the  reputation  he  hafl  acquired 
of  being  the  most  famous  })hysician 
of  his  time.  Absurd  and  impious  as 
was  this  presumption,  he  won  his 
wager,  although  he  could  not  enjoy 
it,  for,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of 
life,  he  died  from  the  eii'ects  of  a 
fall  down-stairs. 

The  Romans  were  forbidden  by 
the  lex  Tiiia  and  the  lex  Cornelia  to 
bet  upon  the  success  of  any  unlawful 
game,  or  indeed  of  any  games  what- 
ever, unless  they  were  trials  of  cour- 
age, bodily  strength,  or  skill.  In 
the  latter  days  of  Rome,  her  citizens 
were  prohibited  from  nuiking  wagers 
upon  the  death  or  exaltation  of  the 
popes  and  on  the  promotion  of  car- 
dinals. At  Venice,  no  wager  might 
be  laid  upon  the  election  of  persons 
to  fill  the  public  offices;  at  Genoa, 
on  the  revolution  of  states  or  king- 
doms, the  success  of  military  expe- 
ditions, the  arrival  and  departure  of 
vessels,  or  proposed  marriages. 
Somewhat  similar  to  this  last  was  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  Puris  in 
1565  which  re:dered  it  illegal  to 
make  a  v/oman  the  subject  of  a 
Avager. 

The  Parliament  of  Dole,  in  France, 
was  called  upon  to  decide  a  ,very 
curious  wager  in  the  year  lf!34.  It 
was  between  two  citizens  of  Pasmes, 
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one  of  whom  agreed,  on  considera- 
tion oi:  bis  being  paid  tbe  sum  of 
twenty-four  francs,  to  furnish  the 
other  with  a  qunntity  of  grains  of 
millet,  in  proportion,  to  tbe  number 
of  children  that  should  be  born 
within  a  certain  extent  of  country 
during  one  year.  He  was  to  hand 
over  one  grain  for  the  first  child, 
two  for  the  second,  four  for  the 
third,  and  so  on,  always  doubling 
the  number  of  grains  for  each  suc- 
cessive birtli.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren born  witliin  the  specified  time 
Avas  sixty-six;  and  sucli  au  enormous 
quantity  of  grains  of  millet  had  to 
be  supplied  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  agreement,  that  the  contract- 
ing party  demanded  the  canceling 
of  the  bet,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
founded  upon  an  impossible  condi- 
tion. The  court  agreed  at  once  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  contract  to 
be  carried  out;  and  decided  that  the 
person  who  had  received  the  twenty- 
four  francs  should  repay  them  to 
his  opponent,  and  should  give  him 
an  additional  sum  of  twenty-four 
francs.  Surely  this  was  anything 
but  a  just  judgment,  for  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  gainer  could  have 
lost.  He  had  made  his  calculations, 
and  was  betting  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  loser.  It  was  therefore  a 
wager  based  upon  bad  faith,  and 
should  have  been  annulled  altogether. 
A  wager  Avas  made  early  in  the 
last  century  by  a  banker  named 
Bulliot.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  superstition  that  if  rain  falls  on 
St.  Switbin's  day  (July  15),  it  will 
also  fall,  more  or  less,  for  forty  days 
after.  St.  Switbin's  day  in  the  year 
1725  was  very  wet;  and  so  Bulliot 
offered  to  bet  any  one  who  chose  to 
put  down  his  money,  that  the  next 
forty  days  would  be  rainy.     So  many 


persons  showed  a  desire  to  take  "■■'p 
this  wager,  that  its  tern^s  wer  j  re- 
duced to  writing  as  follows:  "If, 
dating  from  St.  Switbin's  day,  it 
rains  more  or  little  during  forty  days 
sucessively,  l^ulliot  will  be  considered 
to  have  gained;  but  if  it  ceases  to 
rain  for  only  one  day  during  that 
time,  Bulliot  has  lost."  On  these 
terms,  Bulliot  betted  agairst  all  who 
presented  themselves.  He  was  so 
confident  of  success  that  he  placed 
money  against  articles  of  value  of 
every  description.  People  brought 
gold-headed  canes,  snuft'-boxes,  jew- 
els, even  clothes;  and  Bulliot  v\'agered 
as  much  money  against  them  as  he 
considered  they  were  worth.  When 
his  stock  of  cash  came  to  an  end,  he 
issued  .notes  and  bills  of  exchange  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  said  he 
had  paper  money  out  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  thousand  crow))s.  All 
this  naturally  excited  a  great  deal 
of  public  curiosity,  and  the  rash 
man  found  himself  quite  fashionable 
for  the  time  being.  Verses  were 
made  in  Ids  honor,  a  play  was  pro- 
duced which  had  him  for  its  hero, 
in  a  word  he  attracted  as  much  at- 
tention as  if  he  had  been  a  monarch 
or  a  famous  statesman.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  Bulliot,  St.  Swithin 
was  not  true  to  his  character.  For 
the  first  twenty-one  days  of  the 
stipulated  time,  more  or  less  rain 
fell.  The  twenty-second  day,  how- 
ever, was  bright  and  cloudless,  and 
night  came  on  without  their  being 
the  slightest  sign  of  rain.  Bulliot 
was  ruined,  and  ruined  so  completely 
that  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  notes 
and  bills  that  bore  his  name.  The 
holders  of  these  tried  to  enforce 
payment;  but  the  ancient  law  did 
not  recognize  debts  of  this  kind, 
any  more  than  does  the  law  of  more 
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modem  clays.  They  were  accord- 
inojy  iioii-suited,  and  their  debts 
dechired  irrecoverable. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  sporting-men  were  fond  of 
betti7ig  on 'the  duration  of  the  lives 
of  celebrities.  Xapoleon  I.  was  es- 
pecially the  subject  of  these  wagers. 
It  is  related  that  at  a  dinnei-  party 
in  1806,  Sir  Mark  Sykes  offered  to 
pay  any  o;\e  who  would  give  him  a 
hundred  guineas  down,  a  guinea  a 
day  so  long  as  Napoleon  lived.  The 
oli'er  was  taken  by  a  clergyman  pres- 
ent; and  for  three  years  Sir  Mark 
pyid  him  three  hundred  and  sixt}'- 
five  guineas  per  annum.  He  then 
thought  that  he  had  thrown  away 
enough  money,  and  -disputed  further 
payment.  The  recipient,  who  was 
not  at  all  disposed  to  lose  his  conj- 
fortablc  annuity,  brought  an  action, 
which,  after  lengthy  litigation,  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  baronet. 

A  foreign  prince  staying  in  Paris 
made  a  heavy  bet  with  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Dlub  that  he — the 
prince — would,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  hours,  be  arrested  by  the 
police  without  committing  any 
oifence  or  provoking  the  authorities 
in  any  fashion.  The  way  he  won 
his  wager  was  by  dressing  himself  in 
a  tattered  old  blouse,  a  -pair  of 
mouldy  boots  full  of  holes,  and  a 
disreputable  burlesque  of  a  hat. 
Thns  attired,  he  walked  up  to  one 
of  the  most  aristoe ratio .  cafes  in 
Paris,  and,  seating  himself  at  a 
table,  called  for  a  cup  of  chocolate. 
The  waiter,  as  was  only  nattu-al,  did 
not  care  about  serving  so  snspicious- 
looking  a  customer  before  he  was 
assured  that  pjiyment  would  be  forth- 
coming, so  he  told  the  prince  that 
he  must  \Ydy  in  advance.  Upon 
this,    his  highness  pulled  a   bundle 


of  bank-notes  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
picking  out  one  of  considerable 
value,  told  hini  to  take  .the  price  of 
tlie  coffee  out  of  it  and  bring  back 
the  change.  The  man  immediately 
went  in  search  of  tho  proprietor  (jf 
the  cafe,  who,  when  he  heard  the 
facts  of  the  case,  ordered  the  coll'ee 
to  be  served,  and  at  the  same  time 
■sent  to  the  nearet  police  station  for 
a  seryent  de  ville.  The  prince  was 
of  course  arrested,  and  taken  before 
a  commissary  of  police.  He  an- 
nounced his  rank,  and  told  his  rea- 
■sons  for  assuming  such  an  unprincely 
costume.  The  authorities  were  ob- 
durate at  first;  but,  finally,  they 
^consented  to  send  the  prince  nnder 
escort  to  the  Imperial  Club,  where 
the  gentleman  with  Avhom  the  bet 
had  been  made  proved  his  identity, 
and  paid  his  highness  the  money 
he  had  fairly  won. 

Vieuxtemps,  the  well-known  vio- 
linist, nsed  to  tell  a  strange  story  of 
a  wager  which  he  averred  he  liad 
really  witnessed  while  on  a  visit  to 
London.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
one  day  as  he  was  walking  -across 
.  London  bridge,  a  poor  Avretch 
jumped  up  on  to  the  parapet  and 
leaped  down  into  the  river.  There 
■was.  at  onoe  a  rush -of  eager  specta- 
tor, and  a  voice  shouted:  "I'll  bet 
,he  drowns!" — "Two  to  one,  he'll 
swim  .  ashore  !"—  "  Done  !"  Mean- 
iwhile,  Vieuxtemps  Imd  hastened  to 
get  a  boat,  and  was  rowi4)g  with  a 
waterman  to  the  rescue  of  the  un- 
diappy  creature,  who  was  floundering 
about  and  just  managing  to  keep 
himself  afloat.  -As  they  reached 
him,  and  were  prepai'ing  to  pull 
him  into  tl>e  boat,  there  was  a  roar 
[from  the  bridge:  "Leave  him  alone 
• — there  is  a  bet  on!"  The  waterman 
immediately  lay  on  his   oars,  ref us- 
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ing  to  make  any  further  attempt  to 
save  the  drowning  man;  and  Vieiix- 
temps  saw  liiiu  sink  before  his  very 
eyes. 

A  wager  was  made  in  1806  in  the 
Castle -yard,  York,  between  Thomas 
Hodgson  and  Samuel  Whitehead  as 
to  which  should  succeed  in  assuming 
the  most  singular  character.  Um- 
pires w^ere  selected,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  decide  upon  the  comparative 
absurdity  of  the  costumes  in  which 
the  two  men  appeared.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  Hodgson  came  before 
the  umpires  decorated  with  bank 
notes  of  various  value  on  his  coat 
and  waitseoat,  a  row  of  five-guinea 
notes  and  a  long  netted  purse  of 
gold  round  his  hat,  while  a  piece  of 
paper  bearing  the  words  '"'John  Bull" 
was  attached  to  his  back.  White- 
head was  dressed  like  a  woman  on 
one  side,  one  half  of  his  face  was 
painted,  and  he  wore  a  silk  stocking 
and  slipper  on  one  leg.  'Uhe -other 
half  of  his  face  was  blacked,  to  re- 
semble that  of  a  negro;  on  the 
corresponding  side  of  his  body  he 
Avore  a  gaudy,  long- tailed,  linen  <3oat; 
and  his  leg  was  cased  in  half  a  pair 
of  leather  breeches  with  a  boot  and 
spur.  One  would  fancy  that  White- 
head must  have  presented  by  far  the 
more  singular  appearance.  The 
umpires  thought  differently,  how- 
ever, and  awarded  '^  the  'stakes  to 
Hodgson. 

A  somevfhat  similar 'bet  was  one 
made  in  relation  to  the  Master  of 
the  Revels  to  George  IT.,  named 
Heidegger,  whose  ugliness  it  w^as 
declared  impossible  to  surpass.  One 
of  the  courtiers  wagered  that  he 
would  produce  some  one  who  should 
be  pronounced  uglier  than  Heideg- 
ger. He  was  allowed  a  few  days  in 
which  to  unearth  his  champion^  and 


it  is  said  that  he  employed  them  in 
person  ally  raiisackiug  the  worst 
slums  of  London.  Somewhere  in 
St.  Giles'  he.  found  an  old  woman 
whom  he  thought  sufhciently  plain 
to  confront  with  Heidegger.  When 
the  two  were  jout  face  to  face,  the 
judges  said  that  it  was  impossible  to 
decule  whicli  of  them  Avas  entitled 
to  bear  the  proud  title  of  ^'ugliest 
being  in  London."  A  courtier, 
however,  suggested  that  Heidegger 
should  put  on  the  old  woman's  bon- 
net. This  he  did:  and  the  addi- 
tional ugliness  it  ^'ave  him  w^as  such 
that  he  was  unauimousl}^  declared 
the  winner. 

A  notorix)us  gambler  of  the  last 
century  finally  ruined  liimself  by  a 
very  extraordinary  bet.  He  had 
been  playing  with  Lord  Lorn;  their 
stakes  had  been  very  high,  and  luck 
had  gone  steadily  against  him. 
Exasperated  at' his  losses,  he  jumped 
up  from  the  card-table,  and  seizing 
a  large  punch-bowl,  said:  "For  once 
I'll  have  a  bet  where  T  have  an 
equal  chance  of  AvinningI  Odd  or 
even,  for  fifteen  thousand  guineas?" 
"Odd,"  reiDlied  the  peer  calmly. 
The  boAvl  Avas  dashed  against  the 
Avail,  and  on  the  pieces  being 
counted,  there  proved  to  be  an  .odd 
fOne.  The  rash  gambler  paid  up  his 
fifteen  thousand  guineas ;  but,  if 
tradition  be  correct,  it  was  only  by 
.selling  the  last  of  his  estates  that  he 
.was  enabled  to  do  so. 

Some  yeai's  ago,  a  gentleman  made 
ii  heavy  bet  that  he  AA'ould  stand  for 
a  day  on  London  Bridge  Avith  a  tray 
full  of  sovereigns  fi-esh  from  the 
mint,  Avhich  he  Avould  be  unable  to 
dispose  of  at  a  penny  apiece.  A 
nursemaid  bought  one  to  quiet  a 
crying  child;  but  no  more  Avere  dis- 
posed of. — Chamhe7'''s  Journal. 
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GEOEGE  ELIOT  AND  CUKEER 
BELL. 

The  great  female  writer  of  the 
Victorian  period  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  woman  who  has  as  yet  at- 
tained the  highest  place  in  litcrii- 
tnre.  The  position  of  "George 
Eliot"  is  nnique.  Her  books  have 
been  the  object  of  a  kind  of  wor- 
ship, as  she  herself  was  while  she 
lived.  But  that,  of  its  very  natnre, 
is  evanescent,  and  they  have  now  to 
stand  before  a  more  difficult  tribnnal 
— a  tribunal  which  has  not  yet  given 
forth  its  last  word  on  this  subject. 
We,  however,  who  are  of  her  genera- 
tion, have  little  doubt  that  the  ver- 
dict Avill  remain  unchanged,  at  least 
in  respect  to  her  earlier  works. 

The  very  first  of  these  produced 
without  any  j^revious  indication  of 
l)ower  in  the  maturity  of  her  yeai's, 
affected  the  world  at  once  to  en- 
thusiasm; and  she  never  struck  a 
stronger  or  a  deeper  note  than  in 
the  simple  story  of  Amos,  or  rather 
of  Milly  Barton,  the  poor  curate's 
mild  and  lovely  wife,  the  mother  of 
many  children,  the  smiling  domestic 
martyr,  whose  little  tragedy  has 
taken  a  place  among  our  most 
cherished  recollections  as  completely 
as  if  we  had  been  members  of  the 
little  rural  parliament  which  dis- 
cussed her  simple  story.  The  power 
and  the  pathos  of  this  most  remark- 
able beginning,  and  its  heart-break- 
ing catastrophe,  does  not  prevent  it 
from  being  at  the  same  time  full  of 
all  the  humors  of  a  fresh  and  unex- 
plored country,  delightful  indica- 
tions of  rustic  character,  and  in 
those  wise  sayings  of  village  sages 
which  afterward  rose  in  Mrs.  Poyser 
to  the  climax  of   proverbial  wisdom. 

The  books  which  followed  this  in 


succession — Adam  Bede,  TJie  Mill 
on  the  Floss,  and  Silas  Warner — 
raised  George  Eliot's  name  to  the 
very  highest  level  of  English  writers. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  books 
which  everybody  knows  so  well. 
They  are  full  of  power  and  insight, 
of  unfailing  humor,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  deepest  pathos,  some- 
times rising  to  the  height  of  tragedy. 
In  this  vein,  we  know  of  nothing 
more  powerful  than  the  journey  of 
Hetty  Sorrel  in  quest  of  her  lover 
and  betrayer,  and  the  return  home 
of  the  miserable  girl,  dazed  with 
suffering  and  shame  and  weari- 
ness, and  the  dull  despair  of  abso- 
lute helplessness  and  ignorance. 
There  is  nothing  more  impressive 
or  more  tragic  in  the  language. 

The  latter  works  of  this  great 
writer  are,  to  our  mind,  injured  by 
too  much  philosophy  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  considered  a 
public  instructor;  but  there  are 
very  fine  and  original  creations  of 
character  in  them  all.  Eosamond 
in  Middlemarcli  and  Gwendoline  in 
Daniel  Deronda  are  exceedingly 
powerful  conceptions,  as  is,  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all,  the  wonderful 
Tito  of  the  great  i  Italian  romance 
Eomola,  where  there  is  somewhat 
too  much  of  the  dry  bones  of  arcliEe- 
ological  research,  but  where  the 
character  of  the  handsome,  poetic, 
crafty,  and  self-seeking  Greek  is  ex- 
traordinary in  its  relentless  power. 

Another  woman  who  has  been  set 
up  by  some  writers  on  a  pedestal 
almost  as  high — Charlotte  Broijte, 
the  author  of  Jane  Eyre — lived  and 
died  before  George  Eliot  was  heard 
of.  Any  comparison  between  the 
two  would  be  a  mistake.  The 
three  books  upon  which  Charlotte 
Bronte's  fame  is  founded  were  pas- 
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eionate  narratives  of  a  woman's 
mind  and  heart,  pent  np  without 
outlet  or  companionship — reflections 
of  an  iudividual  being,  extreniely 
vivid  and  forcible,  but  in  no  way, 
we  think,  to  be  compared  with  the 
far  stronger,  higher,  and  broader 
work  which  we"  have  Just  discussed. 
There  is  but  one  strain  of  intense 
sentiment  in  these  books — the  desire 
of  a  lonely  creature  longing  for  its 
mate,  an  all  -  engrossing  thought 
which  does  not  prevent  the  heroine 
from  seeing  everything  around  with 
wonderfully  vivid  perceptions,  the 
eyes  of  genius,  bu+:  wliich  intensifies 
the  sensations  of  solitude,  and  the 
vagrancy  of  the  lieart,  into  a  force 
of  passion  with  which  perhaps  no 
woman,  either  before  or  since,  has 
expressed  that  yearning  of  the 
woman  toward  the  man  which 
formed  part  of  the  primeval  curse, 
and  which  indeed  lias  produced  tlie 
g''eater  part  of  all  distinctively 
feminine  distresses,  Tiie  inevitable 
failure  in  dignity  involved  in  this 
impassioned  revelation  has  been  for- 
given to  her  on  account  of  the  force 
which  it  gives  to  her  very  remark- 
able books — which,  it  is  onh^  just  to 
say,  made  an  epoch  among  English 
works  of  fiction,  more  tlian  did  the 
works  of  (xeorge  Eliot,  though  the 
latter  Avere  in  every  way  greater. 

Emily  and  Anne  Bronte  have  to 
some  considerable  extent  shared 
their  sister's  fame — one  with  some 
rejison,  as  the  writer  of  the  extra- 
ordinary and  feverish  romaiice 
Wntheriny  Heights,  which  in  very 
pninfulness  and  horror  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  the 
public,  greater  perhaps  than  its 
intrinsic  merits  justify. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  as  much 
the  remarkable  biography  of  Char- 


lotte Bronte,  involving  those  of  her 
sisters,  written  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  with 
a  frankness  of  revelation  new  to  the 
time,  though  sufficiently  practiced 
since,  which  brought  this  remarka- 
ble family  under  tlie  observation  of 
the  world  and  heiglitened  the  effect 
of  all  their  literary  performances, 
raising  the  two  secondary  figures  to 
something  of  the  same  level  as  Char- 
lotte. Mrs.  Gaskell  herself  was  also 
well  worthy  cf  note  as  a  novelist, 
and,  like  the  Brontes,  belongs  alto- 
gether, beginning  and  end,  to  the 
Victorian  period.  Their  lives  and 
works  take  up  but  a  short  part  of 
these  fifty  years,  but  already  Mrs. 
Gaskell  has  fallen  into  tliat  respect- 
ful oblivion  which  is  the  fate  of  a 
writer  who  reaches  a  sort  of  second- 
ary classical  rank,  and  survives,  but 
not  effectually,  as  the  greater  classics 
do.  Even  for  Jane  Eyre,  tliough  it 
has  a  much  stronger  power  of  sur- 
vival than  Mririj  Barton,  it  is  neces- 
sary now  to  look  in  private  libraries, 
or  in  the  old-fashioned  circulating 
libraries  of  our  youth,  where  such 
last.  And  indeed  it  would  be  a  very 
profitable  exercise  for  the  gentle 
reader,  when  the  moment  comes 
when  he  (qi*  she)  goes  to  the  seaside 
or  any  watering-})lace,  to  take  along 
with  his  waters  or  his  baths  a  course 
of  the  novels  which  belong  to  the 
happy  days  of  the  Victorian  era — 
those  days  when  society  was  purer 
and  numners  better — when  the  Queen 
was  at  the  head  of  everything  in  her 
kingdom,  its  pleasures  and  its  social 
habits,  as  well  as  more  serious 
things,  and  when  her  Majesty's 
potent  example  tempered  everything, 
and  kept  the  atmosphere  more  clear 
than  it  has  been  since.  Circulating 
libraries  in  watering-places  where 
Mudie  is  not  yet  supreme,  and  where 
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books  remain  and  accumulate,  are  the 
places  to  make  sure  of  Mrs.  (xaskell, 
and  even  to  bring  one's  self  once 
more  under  the  more  ])owerfu]  spell 
of  Lucy  tSnowe  and  Jane  Eyre. — 
Blackwood'' s  Magaz ine. 


HTSTOKY    AND    BTOGRAPHY. 

"History,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  the 
essence  of  innumerable  biographies;" 
an  epigrammatic  remark,  which,  like 
most  of  Carlyle's  sayings,  though 
true  in  one  sense,  is  not  so  in  the 
obvious  sense.  History  as  it  is,  and 
indeed  must  be  written,  though 
based  on  innumerable  l)iographies, 
is  not  their  essence.  Of  a  few  great 
men — Pericles,  C'assar,  Luther,  Na- 
poleon— their  lives  cannot  be  sep- 
arated or  even  distinguished  from 
the  history  of  their  times;  but  of 
the  minor  actors  in  the  great  his- 
torical drama,  the  part  tliey  played 
was  accidental  rather  than  the  es- 
sence of  their  life.  To  say  that 
history  must  be  based  on  biography 
is  merely  to  utter  an  obvious  truism; 
but  of  the  thousand  biographies 
vi^hich  go  to  make  up  a  single  chap- 
ter of  historv,  the  essence  of  more 
than  nine  hundred  remains  un- 
touched, contributing  in  no  respect 
to,  and  but  little  affected  by,  the 
general  history  of  the  period.  The 
dep  irtments  of  biography  and  his- 
tory are  and  ought  to  be  entiren^ 
distinct;  and  the  experienced  reader 
— to  say  not] ling  of  the  student — 
when  he  finds  The  Life  and  Times 
as  the  commencement  of  the  title  of 
a  book,  knows  too  well  that  lie  must 
expect  a  work  of  which  the  author 
is  ignorant  alike  of  the  distinction 
and  oi  the  .relations  between  bioirra- 


phy  and  history — a  book  filled  with 
irrelevant  matt.er,  in  order  to  reach 
the  orthodox  dimensions  of  two  or 
three  octavo  volumes. 

The  more  biographical  detail  we 
can  get  in  a  history — provided  it 
comes  in  natundly  and  harmonious- 
ly, and  aids  us  in  arriving  at  true 
conclusions  as  to  causes  and  cfi'ccts 
— the  more  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive is  the  history.  But  the  converse 
pro}iosition  is  also  very  frequently, 
though  not  universally,  llie  fact;  the 
less  historical  ma'ter  w"e  find  in  an 
ordinary  biography,  the  better.  We 
say  an  ordinary  biography,  for  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  as  to  every 
rule;  there  are  cases  where  the  man 
can  hardly  be  discerned  through  the 
statesman  or  warrior.  The  biogra- 
phy of  Pericles  must  comprise  the 
history  of  Athens  from  448  to  430 
B.C.;  nor  can  we  separate  the  later 
years  of  the  life  of  Oliver  Oromwell 
from  the  history  of  England.  15ut 
these  are  rave  and  well-understood 
exceptions.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
ruler,  or  to  every  statesman,  to  in- 
fluence remarkably  the  history  of 
his  times;  and  even  when  he  dot-s  so, 
such  influence  often  forms  the  small- 
est fragment  of  his  life,  arid  afl'ords 
but  the  slightest  biogiapliical  in- 
terest or  detail. 

But  we  are  far  fiom  despising  or 
even  disparaging  biographical  de- 
tail; we  are  too  thaiUd'ul  to  get  it 
when  it  is  accurate.  And  if  we  are 
apt  to  laugh  at  those  writers  who 
treat  the  fact,  that  their  hero  had  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  or  CiiUght  the 
measles,  as  momentous  events  in  his 
history,  yet  we  place  them  on  a 
higher  platform  than  those  writers 
who,  like  the  late  Hepworth  Dixon, 
give  us  florid  amplifications  of  imag- 
inary facts,  and  draw  from  them  no 
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"Jess:  imatjinary  conclusions;  or  like 
many  authors  of  the  present  day, 
(icvoto  whole  chapters  to  things 
H'hich  their  hero  might  have  seen  or 
aoue,  but  of  wliich  there  is  not  tlie 
siuallcst  evidence  that  he  in  fact  did  • 
see  or  do. —  Quarterly  Review. 


CURRENT   THOUGHT 

Great  Britain  and  her  Depend- 
encies.— Mr.  Antonio  Carlo  Napoleoue 
Gallenge,  an  Italian  by  birtli,  but  for  forty 
years  ;i  naturalized  British  subject,  ami 
for  thirty  years  a  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  London  Timis,  has  just  put  forth  Half/, 
Prefieat  and  Fntiire,  a  sort  of  se(incl  to  his 
ItdUi,  Pi(M  and  Prcucnt,  published  in  1848. 
Speaking  on  the  general  s'.ibject  of  the 
accpii.sition  of  foreign  dependencies,  he 
says: — 

"There  are  even  in  England  politicians 
who  ask  what  direct  and  solid  gain  to  their 
country  accrues  from  her  vast  colonial 
pos.sessions;  what  profit  is  to  John  Bull 
the  Empire  which  he  extends  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  iuiman  race.  What  does  he 
get  from  these  encumbrances,  they  argu(!, 
beyond  the  mere  luxury  of  defending 
them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  feeding  them 
in  the  season  of  famine  What  maze  of 
inconsistent  and  even  .crooked  policy  has 
he  not  to  thread  to  keep  the  breath  in  sick 
Turkey's  l)ody,  or  in  backing  the  Afglnms 
and  otlier  wild  tribes  against  Russia.  Such 
are  the  argiuuents  of  the  (TJadstone  school, 
of  that  blind  improvident  school  which 
advised  the  cession  to  Greece  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  of  the  strong  placse  of  Corfu, 
ami  would  ecpially,  if  it  had  its  own  way, 
deliver  u])  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Chan 
nel  Islands,  and  Egypt,  and  all  the  Indies 
to  any  who  may  covet  them,  as  it  is  now 
abandoning  Ireland  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Parncll's  band  of  murderers.  .  .  . 
Without  India,  without  Canada,  without 
Australia,  England,  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
tends, would  be  hajipier.  But  she  would 
cease  to  be  the  Queen  of  two  hemi.spheres, 
she  would  no  longer  "rule  the  waxes." 
But  without  Ireland,  with  Ireland  divided, 
anarchic,  in  the  hands  of  American  row- 
dies, what  would  become  of  England?" 


TORI'EDOES      in     NaVAT/      WARFARE.^ 

The  Satnrdiiy  liccnw  speaks  far  from  favor- 
ably of  torpedoes,  and  incidentally  of 
"machine-guns."     It  says: — 

"Of  all  these  ticklisli  tools,  the  most 
kittle  is  the  torpedo,  concerning  which 
some  peojde  not  blindly  ojjposed  to  all 
innovations  are  beginning  to  ask  them- 
.selves  whether  it  will  ever  repay,  at  least 
us  a  missile,  the  immense  cost  and  troublo 
it  causes.  There  is  no  end  to  tlie  changes, 
elaborations,  developments,  and  improve- 
ments made  in  the  machines  themselves  or 
the  method  of  launching  them.  When  all 
has  been  done,  \\v  have  a  comi>licated  ap- 
paratus which  is  adnuttedly  likely  to  jam 
or  break,  and  which  can  only  work  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
when  the  men  who  use  it  have  the  advan- 
tage (not  likely  to  be  given  them  in  actmd 
war)  of  arranging  the  figiiting  on  both 
sides.  The  torpedo-boats,  e\en  in  peace, 
have  behaved  so  as  t(i  make  it  to  the  last 
degree  doubtful  whether  they  can  face  the 
rough  usage  of  the  sea.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  French  tor])euo-squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  during  the  evolutions  of 
last  year,  was  a  total  failure.  As  a  rule, 
the  French  and  other  Continental  war  and 
navy  departments  keep  up  their  reputatiou 
for  doing  work  better  than  our  own,  by 
carefully  suppressing  all  reports  of  their 
failures.  Fortimately  for  the  interests  of 
truth,  the  quarrel  between  the  torpedo 
enthusiasts  and  their  opponents  has  been 
so  violent  that  both  sides  have  ru.shed 
copiously  into  print.  Between  them  it  has 
been  made  clear  that,  however  eireclive  a 
torepdo-boat  may  look  in  the  smooth  watef 
of  Toidon  harbor,  it  is  more  dangerous  to 
its  crew  than  to  the  eneni}-  in  the  open 
sea.  The  experience  of  our  own  recent 
torpedo-.scpnidron  in  the  Channel  seems  to 
prove  much  the  same  thing.  An  absurdly 
large  jiroportion  of  the  boats  which  took 
part  in  it  were  disabled  by  one  mishap  or 
another.  When  this  was  reported,  the 
makers  answer  that  sucl.  machines  as 
theirs  can  only  be  handled  by  trained  art- 
isans. In  war,  however,  a  machine  which 
is  to  be  of  general  use  must  be  one  which 
can  be  u.sed  h\  the  average  trained  man. 
Even  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  the  mo.st 
highly  and  variously  trauied  of  the 
branches  of  the  land  forces,  did  not  con- 
sist of  mecluinicians.  It  will  be  more 
difficult  to  replace  than  any  other  whea 
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the  inevitable  time  comes,  and  the  late 
reduction  has  to  be  undone;  but,  with 
reasonable  time,  the  thing  could  be  man- 
aged, though  whether  the  time  will  be 
given  is  au«ther  ciuestion.  But  the  tor- 
pedo-boat can  only  be  handled  by  men 
trained  for  a  long  time  in  a  very  excep- 
tional way.  Wiien  they  are  carried  ott'  by 
the  accidents  of  war,  who  is  to  take  their 
place?  and  what  is  to  become  of  their 
machine?  These  sufficiently  simple  and 
obvious  considerations  inspire  great  doubt 
as  to  the  boasted  efficiency  of  the  torpedo 
as  a  missile.  The  recent  experiments  with 
the  Resistance  at  Portsmouth  strike  the  lay 
reader,  at  least,  as  a  somewhat  remarkable 
outlay  of  trouble  and  money  to  prove  very 
little.  The  earlier  experiments  showed 
that  when  certain  simple  precautions  were 
ttdcen  a  ship  at  anchor  could  be  made  fairly 
safe  against  torpedoes.  The  last  of  all 
which  has  proved  fatal  to  the  ship  proves 
nothing  which  has  not  been  known  all 
along.  It  shows  tliat,  if  you  take  a  sliip, 
and  anchor  her  in  shallow  water,  if  j^ou 
then  put  a  mine  under  her  keel,  and  ex- 
plode that  mine  at  your  leisure,  you  can 
blow  the  bottom  in.  Drake  knew  that 
long  ago,  and  so  did  everj'body  else  who 
was  acquamted  with  the  nature  of  explos- 
ives. There  is  some  good  i  i  knowing 
that  coal  packing  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
is  a  proiection,  but  experiments  of  this 
kind  are  so  hopelessly  artificial  that  it  is 
impossible  to  argue  from  them  to  real  war. 
In  the  great  game  the  Resistance  would 
not  have  been  passive,  and  that  considera- 
tion vitiates  the  whole  experiment.  It 
would,  however,  be  wrong  to  say  that 
these  trials  prove  nothing.  They  have 
sliown  the  value  of  certain  protections  for 
ships,  and  they  have  given  additional  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  value  of  the 
missile  torpedo  has  been  absurdly  exag- 
gerated. In  the  meantime,  our  navy  and 
other  navies  have  supplied  themsehes  with 
vast  numbers  of  them,  and  with  boats  to 
carry  them.  They  are  all,  and  that  is 
some  consolation,  b  rdened  with  these 
weapons,  which  are  of  very  doubtful  value 
for  offensive  purposes,  arc  very  difficult 
to  manage,  and  very  dangerous  to  their 
own  side  when  mismanaged." 

Land  for  Colored  Cultivators. — 
Mr.  W.  Hannibnl  Tliomas,  in  The  African 
M.  E.  Church  Review  writes  upon  the 
question,  "Shall  Negroes  become   Land- 


owners?"— a  question  which,  of  course,  is 
answered  affirmatively.  IVIr.  Thomas,  in 
the  course  of  his  essay  suggests  a  some- 
■vVhat  elaborate  scheme  whereby  "the  Fed 
eral  Government  should  buy  or  appropriate 
iji  each  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Sla'e  2000 
square  miles  of  territory,  or  1,2S0,000  acres 
of  land,  allotting  40  acres  to  each  home- 
stead. The  toial  expenditure  in  these 
eight  States  is  figured  up  at  $120,000,000 
for  240,000  well  equipped  homesteads;  the 
purchase  ard  supervi.sion  of  the  matter  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture."  He  presents  figures 
showing  that  in  his  estimation  this  )  Ian 
would  be  financially  successful.  But  of 
more  immediate  interest  is  his  elaboration 
of  a  scheme  for  the  present  leasing,  jfnd 
ultimate  sale  to  colored  people  of  the 
superabundant  lands  in  the  Southern  States, 
now  the  property  of  individual  owners. 
We  present  the  main  features  of  this 
scheme  in  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  Thom- 
as:— 

"Suppose  a  land-owner  with  1200  acres 
of  land,  say  of  t  :e  market  value  of  $5  per 
acre,  or  a  total  of  $6000,  adopts  the  lease 
system,  and  creates  30  farms  of  40  acres 
each.  He  selects  reliable  end  capable  ten- 
ants, leasing  to  each  a  farm  for  five  years 
at  an  annual  rental  of  five  bales  of  cotton. 
It  is  conditioned  in  the  agreement  that  each 
lessee  shall  plant  and  culiivate  each  year 
during  occupation  fifteen  acres  in  cotton, 
which,  allowing  three  acres  for  the  pro- 
duction of  each  bale^  is  an  ample  guarantee 
for  the  rent.  Also,  ten  acres  in  corn,  five 
acres  in  peas,  and  five  acres  in  potatoes  and 
other  edibles.  The  latter  stipulation  in- 
sures a  ro'ation  of  crops  and  provides  suffi- 
cient subsistence  for  the  ensuing  year,  a 
matter  the  South  needs  to  be  instructed  in, 
and  Avhich  no  planter  dreams  of  doing  un- 
der the  present  system.  Now,  as  to  the 
proliable  result  derived  from  this  plan:  on 
the  i)art  of  the  tenant  the  rent  is  provided 
for,  with  the  likelihood  of  two  extra  bales 
of  cotton  for  himself;  in  addition  he  has 
about  five  tons  of  cotton  seed  Avorth  at 
least  one  hundred  dollars.  The  corn  crcp 
will  furnish  subsistence  for  himself  and 
mule  (hiring  the  ensuing  year;  the  peas, 
potatoes  and  peanuts  will  also  contribute  to 
his  support  with  a  surpl.  s  for  sale.  He 
lias  also  learned  the  mosf  important  lesson 
of  his  life,  that  of  providing  subsistence  for 
future  consumption.     A  fair  estimate  will 
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give  tat;  'enant  for  the  first  year's  labor, 
after  deducliiiL;'  all  necessary  expense  of  pro- 
duction, and  excludiiii^'  subsistence  for  the 
coming'  season,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  cash,  a  sum  that  fairly  puts  him 
on  the  road  to  comparative  wealth. 

"To  the  land-owner  the  profit  is  still 
greater.  The  cost  of  land  was  $6000;  the 
interest  on  the  investment  at  eight  per  cent. 
will  be  $iSi);  add  tables  and  insurance,  and 
there  is  a  total  expenditure  f  $G(500  on  the 
part  of  tlie  land-owner  the  first  year.  The 
rental  of  80  farms  at  five  bales  of  cotton 
each  will  amount  to  150  bales,  which,  at 
$45  per  bale,  will  reach  the  sum  of  $6750, 
or  $150  in  excess  of  all  expenditure  by 
original  investment.  The  second  year  will 
be  attended  with  like  results,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  succeeding  years  will  bring' 
a  similar  profit  to  lessee  and  lessor,  until  the 
contract  expires;  when  on  the  credit,  side 
of  labor  there  are  mules,  farming-  imple- 
ments, household  furniture,  subsistence 
ahead,  ra  ney  in  the  bank,  a  comfort- 
able home,  thrifty  habits,  and  educated 
children 

"Let  us  pursue  this  illustration  a  step 
f  rther.  After  the  expiration  of  the  five 
ye.irs'  lease  the  terms  of  land  occupancy 
are  reversed;  the  planter  sells  each  farm  of 
40  acres  on  8  credit  of  five  years,  in  con- 
sid  'ration  of  an  annual  payment  of  five 
bales  (if  cotton,  or  a  total  of  25  bales.  He 
gives  a  deed  ami  takes  a  mortgage  on  the 
land  to  secure  purchase  money,  the  stipida- 
tions  are  carried  out  in  good  faith,  at  the 
end  of  five  years  the  mortgage  is  canceled, 
and  the  negro  becomes  ab.solute  owner  of 
the  pro'perty.  For  an  investment  of  $6000 
the  white  planter  has  realized  in  10  years 
a  net  gain  of  over  $60,000,  while  in  no  case 
under  the  present  system  would  ii  have 
been  possible  to  realize  a  greater  sum  than 
$1000  per  annum,  or  a  net  income  of 
$10,000  during  the  ten  j^ears,  and  such  a 
planter  must  have  commanded  exceptional 
advantages  to  obtain  this  revenue." 

AjfETUCAN  Palace  Homes. — Mrs.  Mary 
E.  W.  Sherwood,  in  a  paper  upon  "Amer- 
ican Peoi)le  and  their  Homes,"  in  the 
Westmiastsr  Jieiriaw,  says: — 

"We  have  copied  the  English  dining- 
room  as  to  breadth  and  comfort  and  so- 
lidity, realizing  that  a  nation  that  has 
as'-ced  everybody  to  dinner  for  eight  cen- 
tiri3S  ought  to  know  how  to  make  a 
dinin<i-room  comfortable.      We  have  sent 


to  France  for  our  clocks;  vvc  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  rich  an  1  real  exi)crieiK;e  of 
the  East,  to  untaught  co!.)nisl.s  with  East- 
ern temperaments  for  our  carpets  and  cur- 
tain stulfs;  nor  have  we  forgotten  Algeriue 
portieres  and  Byzantine  decorations;  like 
the  Saracens,  we  have  conciuered  the  By- 
zantine, and  have  carried  off  their  ara- 
besq  es.  China  and  Japan  have  been  looted, 
and  Spain  and  Morocco  have  given  up  tiles 
and  stamped  leather.  Libraries,  dark, 
warm,  and  magnificent,  ake  pomegranates 
with  golden  seeds,  hold  our  first  editicms, 
and  our  Elzevirs,  and  our  illuminated 
manuscripts;  furniture  as  stately  as  Mil- 
ton's speech,  and  pictures  as  varied  as 
Shakes[)eare's  dreams,  fill  these  New  York 
palaces;  and  the  nalvii  is  superb,  serene, 
and  silvery,  or  cLse  as  yelhnv  us  the  sails  of 
Cle apaira's  barge — as  grand  and  as  allur- 
ing; dark  wood  Cupids,  on  the  backs  of 
Indian  slaves  (treasures  of  Venice,  bought 
at  Cyprus),  form  huge  cautlelabra;  ch(Mce 
old  ware— Delft,  Japanese,  Old  Blues, 
elaborate  bra.ss  sconces,  real  Cinque  Cento 
and  Henri  Deux,  Palissy,  old  Austrian 
beer  jugs,  Tliuringian  porcelain  vases, 
ancient  Peruvian — what  is  there  not  in 
these  superb  houses  where  the  prosperous 
American  comes  to  eat  and  rest,  and  to  get 
away  from  as  soon  as.  possible  to  resume 
his  globe-trotting?  For  beauty,  durability, 
anil  taste  the  homes  of  America  can  now 
challenge  competition  with  the  world. 
They  need  but  one  sanctifying  and  en- 
nobling touch.  One  artist  is  still  needed 
to  finish  them;  one  great  painter  must  add 
that  light  which  never  was  on  .sea  or  land. 
One  sculptor  must  round  the  outlines  and 
comp]ete  the  scroll.  One  beautificr,  known 
better  in  English  homes  than  elsewhere, 
must  come  over  with  his  ivy  and  his 
pencil,  and  then  they  will  be  perfect;  and 
the  name  of  this  great  artist  is — Time."     " 

Some  "Spiritual"  Mediums.  —  Mr. 
Henry  Seibert,  a  strong  believer  in  Spirit- 
ualism and  its  Physical  Manifestations, 
left  a  sum  of  money  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  defray  the  expen.ses  of  a 
thorough  investigation  of  modern  spirit- 
ualism. The  Investigating  Commission, 
as  finall}^  organized,  consisted  of  Professors 
Pepper.  Leidy,  Koenig,  Thompson,  and 
Fullerton  of  the  University,  and  Drs.  Sel- 
lers, White,  Knerr,  Mitchell,  and  Fiirness; 
the  last-named  gentleman  acting  as  Chair- 
man.    All  of    the  Commission  expressed 
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their  entire  freedom  from  prejudice  agaiust 
the  doctrine  of  Spiritualism  and  their 
readiness  to  accept  any  conclusion  warrant- 
ed by  the  facts  which  should  be  developed 
by  tlie  investigation;  and  Mr.  Eurness, 
moreover,  said  iliat  he  had  a  leaning  in  fa- 
vor of  tlie  doctrine.  Tliis  Commission  has 
put  fortli  a  Preliminary  Report,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  is  furnished  to  Science  by 
Mr.  Joseiiii  Jastrow,  a  portion  of  wliich 
runs  thus: — 

'The  method  of  work  of  the  Commission 
was  to  take  a  definite  subject  for  investiga- 
tion, invite  both  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional mediums  (had  they  been  able  to 
procure  them)  claiming  tlie  power  of  pre- 
senting the  desired  manifestations,  and  to- 
meet  them  under  fair  conditions.  The 
mediums  were  often  exorbitant  in  their 
charges  (asking  a  liundred  dollars  from  the 
Commission  for  what  the}'  would  do  for 
five  for  a  private  citizen),  and  arbitrary  in 
their  conditions.  Nevertlieless  the  Commis- 
sion has  seen  enough  to  tell  a  very  impor- 
tant and  a  very  interesting  story.  They 
first  looked  about  for  'a  professional  in- 
dependent slate-writing  mediiun.'  Tliis 
medium  was  to  talce  a  double  slate  firmly 
fastened  together,  with  a  bit  of  slate-pencil 
placed  between,  and  produce  writing  on 
the  previousl}'  blank  slate,  professedly  the 
work  of  spirits  in  answer  to  questions  ad- 
dressed to  them.  Their  first  medium  (a 
Mrs.  Patterson)  kept  them  waiting  one 
hour  aud  a  half,  and  on  another  occasion 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes;  but  the 
slate  remained  as  clean  as  at  first.  Their 
next  medium  was  the  famous  Dr.  Hemy 
Slade,  with  wh(ma  they  had  several  ses- 
sions,.all  with  the  object  of  obtaining  tlie 
slate-writing  under  conditions  varying  in 
detail,  but  not  in  principle,  from  that 
above  described.  Dr.  Slade  has  two 
methods:  for  the  long,  clearly-written 
messages,  he  substitutes  at  a  favorable  mo- 
ment a  prepare  1  slate  for  tbe  one  given 
him;  for  the  short,  hardly  legible  mes- 
sages, he  in  one  way  or  another  writes  on 
the  slate  while  hidden  fr>m  view  of  the 
two  or  three  observers  (he  allows  no  more) 
seated  with  him.  Every  particular  of  the 
process  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
seen  by  the  Committee.  In  fact,  on  the 
day  when  Dr.  Slade  received  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  payment  for  his  services,  he 
was  so  excited  that  he  could  hardly  sign 
*Jie  receipt;   and  the  cause  of  this  excite- 


ment was  simply  that  shortly  before,  Dr 
Furuess  had  kicked  over  a  slate  placed  ut 
the  foot  of  the  table,  and  thus  exposed  the 
prepared  writing  upon  it.  In  short,  their 
verdict  witii  regard  to  the  doings  of  this 
their  most  famous  medium  is,  'that  the 
character  of  those  which  passed  \mder  our 
observation  was  fraudulent  throuohont. 
There  Avas  really  no  need  of  any  elaborate 
method  of  investigation:  close  observation 
was  all  that  was  required.'  The  Conuiiis- 
sion  attempted  to  procure  some  'spirit 
photograjjlis.'  but  were  askel  three  hun- 
dred dollars  for  this  luxury,  and  were  to 
be  excluded  from  the  room  at  the  critical 
moment.  They  very  properly  refused  any 
such  terms." 

"The  Founder  op  CnRiSTiAx  Sci- 
ence."—Mr.  Hanover  P.  Smith,  C.S.D., 
has  put  forth  a  little  brochure  (53  pages, 
price  25  cents),  entitled  "Writings  and 
Genius  of  the.  Founder  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence :  a  Sympathetic  and  Comparative 
Review  of  the  System  and  Teachings  of 
Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  as  contained  in 
Science  <ind  Health."  From  this  "Sym- 
pathetic Review"  we  extract  a  few  para- 
graphs:— 

"Among  the  names  which  will  ever 
stand  pre-eminent  in  the  world's  reforma- 
tory history  is  that  of  the  Discoverer  and 
F(mnder  of  Christian  Science,  or  Meta- 
physical Healing.  .  .  .  i  Whether  we 
look  at  its  depth  and  accuracj''  of  thought, 
its  sublime  ideas,  its  pure  analytical  rea- 
soning— with  its  lasso  of  logic — or  con- 
sider its  grandeur  of  conception,  and  its 
practical  application  in  mental  healing, 
the   book   is   exal'.ed  and  unique,  for   the 

P'dpit,  the  platform,  the  sick  room 

Like  the  aqueduct  of  Rome,  its  Life- 
giving  arteries  distribute  pure  streams  of 
Truth  through  every  avenue  of  thought, 
vitali;',ing  and  revolutionizing  bf)th  the 
Theologic  and  Therapentic  specidatious  of 
the  present  day.  In  fact,  this  book  is  the 
Triumphal  Arcli  through  which  ail  Truth 
of  practical  value  to  the  world  must  pass, 
in  order  to  go  to  and  fro  in  the  world,  and 
make  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind  With  the  exception  of    the 

Founder  of  Christianity,  no  previous  dis- 
coverer ever  formulated  a  system  of  Sci- 
ence so  complete  in  all  its  parts,  springing 
at  once  into  a  combined  whole.  The 
quintesceuce  of  Truth,  iu  whose  pursuit 
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men  of  talent  have  spent  years  of  study 
and  thousands  of  dollars,  is  here  com- 
pacted  into  a  single  volume Our 

autlior  has  struck  out,  with  the  dash  of 
an  Amazon  and  the  strength  of  a  Hercules, 
to  demonstrate  that  'There  is  no  Life, 
Substance,  or  Intelligence  in  matter.  All 
is  Mind.  Spirit  is  immortal.  Si>irit  is 
God,  and  man  is  His  image  and  likeness. 
Heuce  man  is  spiritual,  and  not  material.' 
.  .  .  True  Science  has  a  twofold  etticacy, 
as  tlie  destroyer  of  error  and  the  revealer 
of  Truth.  It  brings  to  light  an  ine.v- 
liaustible  supply  of  superior  ammunition, 
wherewith  to  carry  the  war  into  the  most 
secret  places  of  the  enemy's  camp.  An 
armament  of  Metaphysical  Truth,  of  im- 
proved pattern,  is  warranted  to  be  more 
elfectual  than  the  clumsy  aud  heavy  artil- 
lery of  Huxley  and  Farraday's  material- 
ism, for  sending  irresistible  tluraderbolts 
of  pure  fact  through  solid  intellect,  into 
the  eye  of  materialistic  philosophy.  This 
campaign  Mrs.  Eddy  has  begun  with  the 
tvvo  edged  sword  of  Truth,  which  will 
strew  the  pathway  of  Christian  Science 
with  Huxley  &  Co. 's  intellectual  ruins. 
There  are  no  weapons  of  Logic  in  the 
arse'nal  of  Mind  wiiich  she  has  not  over- 
C(nne  with  the  battle  axe  of  Metaph3^sics. 
She  has  driven  solid  bolts  of  Truth,  clinched 
aud     riveted    with     masterly    arguments 

drawn  from  facts Slie  is  the  only 

author  on  record  who  ever  wholly  forsook 
material  sense,  and  held  only  to  spiritual 
facts,  till  those  facts  became  crystalized  by 
the  touchstone  of  Spirit:  because  hers  is 
a  Science  of  Truth,  capable  of  being  de- 
monstrated by  all.  Thus  her  system  will 
outlive  tlie  theories  of  Socrates  or  Plato, 
because  it  is  not  built  on  bygone  intellect- 
ual myths.  .  .  .  The  sweet  pathos  of  her 
teaching  a,lready  carries  lis  onward,  by  the 
warmtii  of  her  genius  and  the  greatness  of 
her  love,  to  the  warm  coastland  of  ever- 
lasting fertility  and  thought.  Such  an 
arra>'  of  thoughts,  witli  their  wealth  of 
ideas,  make  her  seem  like  the  Queen  of 
Shcba  before  Solomon.  .  .  .  The  Divine 
Truth  which  Mis.  Eddy  announces,  heals 
the  sick  with  its  innate  power,  No  one 
can  read  these  pages  without  drawing  from 
them  health,  happiness,  and  longevity. 
Thus  it  is  a  book  for  the  masses,  while  it 
is  thoroughly  domestic  in  its  application. 
....  It  is  a  book  highly  stinuilating  to 
the    invalid,    infusing   new   courage,    and 


giving  fresh  vigor  and  health.  We  maj' 
not  only  go  to  her  for  inspiration,  but  we 
can  tind  healing  for  our  w(ninds,  and  the 
elixir  of  life  will  be  poured  upon  us.  It 
suggests  to  the  invalid  emancipation  from 
fear  of  .sickness,  aud  to  the  sinner  deliver- 
ance from  his  passions.  .  .  .  The  book 
must  exert  a  healthy  inllueuce  witli 
church-members  and  pastors,  broken  down 
physicall}^  and  wrecked  theologically. 
False  dogmas  in  the  past  result  in  false 
lives  in  the  future.  Pure  waters  tiow 
fri)m  pure  fountains;  and  the  purity  of 
such  streams  proves  the  excellence  oi  their 
source.  There  are  no  brighter  streams 
than  her  perennial  thoughts,  which  flow 
for  the  iiealth  of  the  nations.  .  .  Although 
Science  and  Health  is  in  its  20th  edition, 
there  are  millions  of  readers  not  yet  served. 
The  author  has  not  written  for  this  age 
alone.  The  book  must  be  a  source  of  in- 
spiration for  centuiies  to  come,  whence 
one  can  draw  subject-matter  for  an  elo- 
quent sermon  or  a  stirring'  e.ssay.  It  will 
live  as  long  as  the  Bible  lives,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  litcn'atnre, 
.  .  .  Our  author  emerges  from  communioL 
with  the  Father  of  Mind  in  the  Holy  ol 
Holies,  where  she  had  w^aited,  with  'visions 
and  faculty  divine,'  for  the  revelations  ot 
Divine  Science.  Then  she  m()..nts  the 
world's  pulpit,  after  listening  to  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  the  harmonious  raptures  of 
All-Mind.  This  melody  is  like  unto  the 
strains  colossal  Mcmuou  gave  forth,  by 
Aurora's  solicitation,  at  the  rising  of  tin, 
sun.  The  throb  of  inspiration  goes  forth 
\ibrates  through  the  congregation  of  iders 
and  enwraps  us  in  celestial  repose.  What 
exhilarating  bliss,  mounting  in  circle  :.bovo 
circle!  What  manifold  sublimity  of 
Divine  Intelligence'  Oh  thou  measureless 
and  majestic  Purity,  how  exhaustless  is 
Thy  perfection!  how  ceaseless  Thy  holi 
ness!  Nameless  and  adorable  Tiuth,  ever 
remaining  secret  from  the  genesis  of  the 
world,  now  art  Thou  come  into  the  light 
of  common  day!" 

Women  and  Politics. — A  New  York 
lady,  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  contrib- 
utes to  the  Westminster  Iteview,  a  paper 
upon  "American  People  and  their  Homes. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  noteworthy 
passages  in  the  article: — 

"There  is  one  incomprehensible  lack  in 
the   minds   of  American  women — incom- 
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preliensible  even  to  Americans.  Brilliant 
women  in  America  should  certainly  under- 
stand, and  be  able  lo  talk  well,  on  politi- 
cal subjects.  Political  instinct  should  be 
theirs;  statecraft  would  be  more  honorable 
and  less  selnsh  did  woman  advise;  but 
there  has  always  been  a  strange  drawing 
away  from  all  political  discussion  amongst 
the  best  and  most  intluential  American 
women.  The  mixing  of  women  in  politi- 
cal matters  has  seemed  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  all  others  most  rep\ignant — that  of  im- 
sexing  themselves.  In  England  how  differ- 
ent all  that  is.  The  Primrose  League  and 
the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  are  but 
the  outcropping  of  the  interest  in  the  polit- 
ical situation.  It  would  be  almost  safe  to 
say  that  no  well-bred  woman  in  England 
is  without  a  pronounced  political  bias, 
Avhile  it  would  be  almost  imposible  to  tind 
a  strong  partisan  for  either  the  Democratic 
or  the  Republican  parly  amongst  the 
women  of  America.  'Men,  and  not 
Measures,'  may  sometimes  interest  them; 
jjvinciples  YAY^Xy.  Since  the  dying  out  of 
the  anti  slavery  agitation,  which  was  a 
moral,  and  not  a  political  issue,  the  inter- 
est of  American  v/omen  in  politics  remains 
almost  intinitesimal.  A  few  are  free- 
traders, because  they  would  rather  not 
pay  the  custom-house  duties  on  their 
dresses,  but  there  are  singidarly  few  who 
care  for  the  question  as  a  great  pulitical 
problem." 

A  Family  Present  for  the  Queen. 
— We  find  in  the  London  Daily  News  a 
description  of  a  family  pi-^sent  made  to 
Queen  Victoria  by  her  numerous  lineal 
descendents:— 

'■Tliirty-four  children  and  grandchildren 
have  contributed  toward  it.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive piece  of  plate  in  gold,  silver,  and 
enamel,  the  Avhole  forming  a  large  table 
ornament  in  the  style  of  tlie  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  principal 
centerpiece  of  the  ornament  consists  of  a 
,  large  covered  vase  with  the  egg  pattern  on 
the  lid,  roimd  the  body,  and  on  the  ped- 
estal. The  eggsliaped  ornament  is  ar- 
tistically engiaved  wi^h  the  arms  of  the 
donors.  Two  large  medallions  of  massive 
gold,  one  with  a  portrait  in  relief  of  tne 
Queen  in  the  year  1887,  and  the  other  in 
the  present  year,  occupy  the  center.  The 
lid  is  surmovmted  with  the  crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  right  of  the 
vase  is  a  lion  rampant,  and  to  the  left  the 


unicorn  on  a  stand  representing  rocks 
overgrown  with  plants.  The  base  of  the 
vase  is  an  oval  silver  stand,  on  which  are 
engraved  the  rose  of  England,  the  thistle 
of  Scotland,  and  the  shamrock  of  Ireland. 
The  front  of  the  ornauunit  bears  the  Royal 
arms  of  (ireat  Britain  in  enamel,  and  "the 
back  the  initials  of  the  Queen,  also  in 
enamel.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal  are 
the  words — 'To  our  beloved  Mother  and 
Grandmother,  on  her  Anniversarv,  1837 
and  1887,  from  her  Children  and  Grand- 
children. '  " 

The  Queen's  Jubilee  Cake. — Months 
ago,  as  we  read  in  the  Pitll  Mull  Gaztitc, 
Messrs.  Gunter,  thefamouspurveyors,  asked 
permis.sion  of  her  ]\lajesly  to  present  her 
with  a  "Jubilee  Cake,"  on  the  ground  that 
the  same  firm  had  supplied  the  "Corona- 
tion Cake,"  fifty  years  ago.  This  triumph 
of  the  confectioner's  art  is  thus  described: 

"A  special  stand  has  been  built  for  this 
giant  cake,  and  standing  on  a  splendid 
cloth  of  crimson  plush.  A  slice  of  the 
cake  which  is  shown  under  a  glass  cover 
gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  actual 
cake,  which  is  now  almost  lost  under,  the 
decorations,  which  are  executed  after  the 
design  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  firm  \\ith 
truly  artistic  taste.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  Jubilee  cake  may  serve  to 
give  .some  idea  of  its  size  and  aii]>earance. 
The  cake  is  about  9  ft.  6  in.  in  circunifer- 
ence,  10,  feet  high,  and  weighs,  without  the 
decorations,  over  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  The 
design  represents  the  crown,  guarded  by 
lions,  surmounted  by  a  temple  bearing 
figures  of  Fame  and  Glory,  with  trumpets 
in  their  hands,  heralding  the  Jubilee  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  These  ag^du 
are  surmounted  by  temples  crowned  by  a 
winged  figure  of  Peace,  bearing  the  crown 
of  Empire;  the  panels  of  the  base,  em- 
broidered in  gold  on  white  satin,  and  each 
of  which  is  worth  three  guineas,  bear  the 
roj'al  monogram,  and  between  them  are 
figures  in  relief  representing  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  Medallions  between  the 
lions  are  correct  portraits  in  relief  of  her 
Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Pi'ince 
Consort  at  the  time  of  the  Royal  Marriage, 
1840  ;  of  her  Majesty  in  the  year  1867  (taken 
for  Canada);  of  her  Majesty  at  the  present 
time  as  Queen  and  Empress  of  India.  The 
other  medallions  bear  the  names  of  the 
principal  portions  of  the  Empire.        , 
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THE  REAL  SIGNIFICAJS^CE  OF 
HAMLET. 

I  HAVE  an  iugeiiions  friend  whose 
intiuiato  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Sbak'es[)eare  I  have  long 
learned  to  admire.  Provoked  by 
some  recent  controversies,  1  lately 
rei)aired  to  iiim  for  counsel  and 
light  on  the  subject  witi)  which  tliis 
])ai)er  is  about  to  <leal.  I  found  him 
complaisant,  "  They  areull  \vrt)ng," 
he  said,  "  these  critics,  and  would- 
be  critics,  of  tlie  master's  master- 
piece; they  are  short  of  ordinary 
insight.  Tlie  real  signiticarice  of 
Hamlet  remains  to  be  expounded, 
and  is  yet  obvious  eiu)ugh.  Tlie 
so-calle<l  tragedy  is  no  tragedy  at 
all,  it  is  a  travestie,  a  bur.esque; 
the  most  dexterous  travestie,  the 
hugest  burlesque  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Siiakesi)eare  de- 
liberately set  himself  this  task  in 
writing  it,  and  he  succeeded  as  no 
one  but  he  would,  or  could,  suc- 
ceed." 

Here  was  a  revelation  !  Either  I 
had  quite  misjudged  this  gentle- 
m.ui's  (iritical  powers  and  intellect, 
or  he  had  gone  stark  mal  on  his 
favorite  subject,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  both.  A  third  supposition 
remained.  Could  he  possibly  liave 
some  supi)osed  good  grounds  for  so 
extraordinary  a  fancy,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  himself,  if  no  one  else?  He 
assured  me  not  only  that  he  had, 
hut  would  gladly  communicate 
them,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
do  so  in  this  wise  : — 

"  Let  us  hrst,"  said  he,"  consider 
the  story  of  Hamlet.  This  as  we 
have  it  iu  the  original  (i.e  from  Saxo 
Grammaticus  through  Belleforest) 
is  a  reasonable  and  consistent  tale. 
Gorveudile  (Hamlet's  grandfather) 


dies,  leaving  two  sons,  Horvendile 
(Hamlet's  father)  and  Eengou 
(Claudius),  the  former  married  to 
Geruth  (Gertrude),  daughter  of 
Roric,  King  of  Denmaric.  This 
Geruth  is  debauched  by  Fengon, 
wiio  afterwards  publicly  slays  Hor- 
vendile at  a  banquet,  espouses  his 
widow,  and  succeeds  to  the  throne. 
Her  son  Hamlet,  the  rightful  heir, 
feigns  madness,  and  is  susjjected  by 
the  usurper,  who  lays  several  snares 
to  put  his  sanity  to  the  i)roof. 
Among  others  he  seeks  to  involve 
liijn  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  of 
the  court,  and  lie  sets  a  spy  ui)on 
him  during  an  interview  with  his 
mother.  i  he  tirst  danger  Hamlet 
escapes,  owing  to  the  warning  of  a 
friend  and  the  honorable  beiiavior 
of  the  lady;  but  his  method  of  es- 
caping the  second  by  killing  the 
^Vy^  gives  the  sought  for  op[>ortun- 
ity.  He  is  banisheil  to  England  (as 
in  the  ])lay)  with  sealed  orders  to 
insure  his  destruction,  which  (as  iu 
the  play)  he  alters  into  others  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  his  at- 
tendants. He  afterwards  marries 
the  English  King's  daughter,  re- 
turns home  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  are  celebrating  his  own  ob- 
sequies, defeats  and  slays  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  and  ascends  the 
throne. 

Here  we  have  a  comprehensible 
and  consistent  story,  consistent  not 
only  with  itself,  but  with  the  rude 
manners  of  those  primitive  times. 
Out  of  such  a  suitable,  and  indeed 
admirable,  dramatic  subject  let  us 
see  what  Shakespeare  has  made. 
The  outline  of  the  plot  and  a  few 
of  the  priuci[)al  incidents  remain, 
but  with  so  happy  a  turn  of  ridicule 
given  to  them  as  to  imjiar^  an  in- 
finitely  ludicrous  complexi<^n  to  the 
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whole.  A  vicious  brother  mriiders 
as  before  a  noble  and  heroic  father 
but  how?  The  King  is  [)oisoned 
througli  the  ear! 

•  Slee2)ing  within  my  orchard, 
My  custom  always  of  tiie  afternoon, 
Upon  luy  secure  iiour  thy  uncle  stole 
VV  ith  juice  of  cu  sed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porciies  of  my  ear  did  pour 
The  leprous  distihneut." 

"  Tiiere  is  a  i>rof()un<l  nieiinin^i;-  in 
tliis  perversion.  The  poet  is  Iiere 
sneering  at  the  vices  of  couits 
wliere  reputations  are  shiin  every 
day  by  poison  introduced  througli 
'the  porches  of  the  ear.'  In  liis 
own  unequjdled.  way  lie  is  ])oking 
fun,  even  liy  the  nienns  of  this  grave 
matter  of  muider,  :it  tlie  bnckbiters 
and  sliinderers  who  infest  i)idaces, 
and  possibly  with  some  concrete 
instiiuces  just  then  in  view.  Now 
see  how  this  matter  is  made  known 
to  Hamlet  and  the  retribntory  mo- 
tive iutroduced.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  should  suspect  his  uncle's 
crime,  though  not  of  course  the 
manner  of  it  ('  O  my  prophetic  soul'), 
nor  hate  him  as  his  own  i)ersecutor, 
and  the  seducer  of  his  mother; 
these  motives,  or  any  of  them, 
Avhich  would  in  all  reason  be  suf- 
ficient justification  for  revenge  in 
a  mere  tragedy,  are  by  no  means 
sufficient  in  a  tragedy  burlesqued. 
Accordingly  another  comical  ex- 
]>edient,  altogether  foreign  to  the 
story,  is  devised,  and  the  super- 
natural is  brought  upon  the  scene. 
The  embodied  spirit  of  the  deceased 
monarch  is  found  ])rowling  about 
the  battlements  of  the  castle  of  El- 
sinore,  and  is  forthwith  introduced 
to  Hamlet  by  his  friend  Horatio. 
From  this  veracious  shadow  (<dad 
iu  'complete  steel ')  and  variously 


addressed  by  an  irreverent  son  as 
'old  mole,'  'true-penny,'  'goblin 
damned,'  'this  fellow  in  the  cellar- 
age,' etc.,  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  gleaned, 
and  in  response  to  its  subterran«!!an 
bidding  the  vow  of  vengeance  is 
made.  To  rightly  appreciate  the 
signiiicance  of  this  ei>is<)de,  we 
must  reflect  on  its  wi<ler  meanijig. 
\\'e  n)ust  recall  the  nearly  univer- 
sal belief  in  ghosts  at  that  time; 
the  gullibility  indeed  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  at  all  times  on  this  head. 
What  an  opening  for  satire  here! 
The  whole  ghost  incident  is  indeed 
most  diverting,  and  the  more  so, 
that  certain  sage  and  potent  critics 
have  actually  proclaimed  it  qniie 
seriously  as  typical,  as  affording  a 
sort  of  key-note,  as  it  v.ere,  to  the 
whole  piece.  J.et  us  do  likewise. 
IMarcellus  and  Bernardo,  ha\  ing  en- 
countered the  apparition  before, are 
watching  for  it  again,  when 

\^Enter  Ghost. \ 
Mar.  Look  where  it  comes  again. 

Ber.     In  the  same  figure  hke  the  kmg 

that's  dead. 
Mar.     Thou  art  a  scholar;   speak  to  it, 

Horatio. 

"Horatio  is  told  off  for  the  office 
of  spokesman  then,  not  because  he 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hamlet, 
not  because  he  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  late  king's  ai)i)earauce 
than  the  others,  for  they  all  recog- 
nize that  at  once,  nor  yet  because 
he  is  held  less  fearful  of  apparitions 
than  they — for  these  were  good  rea- 
sons -but  because  he  is  '  a  scholar  '! 
^Vhat  a  mine  of  fun  is  opened  out 
for  our  entertainment  by  the  em- 
l)loyment  of  a  single  adroit  word! 
And  it  is  but  the  prelude  to  the 
rich  parody   of    poi)ular   supersti- 
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tioiis  tliiit  succeeds,  iiud  tljut  is 
coiirinueil  witli  sustained  spirit 
tluonsji'liout  tlie  wliole  of  the  first 
act.  We  imist  hastily  i)ass  over  all 
this.  1  have  not  ciiue,  for  instance, 
to  dwell  ui)on  Horatio's  admirable 
speech  in  mock  lieroics  on  the 
ghosts  of  history,  full  of  the  finest 
sarcasais.  How  he  ranis  of  'stars 
with  trains  of  fire  and  deios  of  blood, ^ 
apropos  of  nothin.i^'  in  particular; 
of  a  certain  'moist  star,'  too,  ^ sick 
cdiiiost  to  doomsday  loith  eclipse  j ' 
wliicii  should  be  an  exceedin<i'ly 
painful  and  i)rolong'ed  illness  for 
even  a  dry  star,  and  how  much 
more  so  (we  ai"e  to, calculate,  1  sup- 
l)ose)  for  ii  wet  one.  How  for  the 
delectation  of  his  companions  lie 
relates  that 

'  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell 
The  graves  stood  tenantless.  and  the  slieet- 

ed  deaO 
Did  squeaii  andgiboerm  the  Roman  street?  ' 

"All  these  are  side  lights  shed 
ipon  the  main  action  of  the  piece 
;o  show  it  up  in  its  proper  sub- 
•itance.  Rather  must  we  go  on  to 
;he  curious  divergence  from  the 
original  in  the  love  portions  of  the 
iction.  In  the  [)arenttale,  you  will 
"emembei",  a  womin  is  set  on  to 
iempt  Hamlet  to  disclose  himself; 
low,  he  is  the  tempter.  Xot  indeed 
n  0[)he]ia"s  eyes — who  is  naturally 
he  last  to  think  evil  of  her  lover — 
)ut  in  the  oi)inion  of  her  father, 
)rother,  and  other  persons  about 
he  court:  notably  Guildenstern 
lud  Rosencrautz,  who  are  so  much 
imused  at  his  <lei;laration  'man 
lelights  not  me,  m>r  looinaa  either'''' 
Act  ii.,  Sc.  2).  This  is  a  very 
ubtle  change  for  S!iakftsi)eare's 
mrpose,  and  its  bearings  on  the 
'eiieral    couduct  of  the  burlesque 


are  manifold.  It  i)rincipally  con- 
cerns us  now  in  leading  up  to  that 
bitterest  sarcasm  of  all,  that  is  con- 
tained in  another  [)erversion  of  the 
original,  the  madness  and  suicide 
of  Ophelia.  It  is  not  often,  indeed, 
that  the  gentle  Shakesi)eare  allows 
himself  so  cruel  a  gibe  at  destiny, 
and  what  is  known  as  poetic  justice, 
as  here.  Hamlet,  the  tempter, 
feigns  madness,  and  is  afterwards 
slain  by  treachery;  Ophelia,  the 
temi)ted,  really  goes  ra  id,  and  ends 
her  life  b}'  suicide.  Observe  how 
complete  the  involution  of  justice, 
com[>lete  to  mockery!  So  pathetic 
an  incident  was  perha[>s  necessary 
to  the  j)erfection  of  the  burlesque, 
but  it  jars  on  one  nevertheless. 
There  is  nothing  ludicrous  in  poor 
Ophelia's  ravings,  and  it  is  (mly  af- 
ter deep  study  of  Shakespeares 
meaning  thatone  is  quite  able  to  re- 
concile^ to  jjis  fp.elings  this  introduc- 
riu>n  or  a  genuine!;  i)athetic  element 
into  burlesque  at  all.  But  that  deep- 
er study  reveals  the  reason  for  it.  l^ 
was  requisite  that  in  the  travestiea 
catastrophe  i)oetic  justice  should 
be  outraged  in  all  its  parts,  and  this 
could  iK)t  be  so  completely  done  by 
disposing  of  Ophelia  in  any  other 
way. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the 
story  is  straying  ever  farther  and 
fartiier  from  the  original,  and  de- 
veloping ever  greater  absurdities, 
solemnly  presented  with  a  grave 
and  stately  humor  exquisite  in  its 
finish ;  the  character  of  Polonius 
actiug  as  chorus  to  the  i)iece  to  let 
the  light  in  U[)()n  the  joke  every 
now  and  tlien.  In  this  character, 
as  is  well  known,  Shak'es}>eare  has 
burlesqued  the  privy  councillor  of 
the  i)eriod,  and  in  a  special  manner 
Cecil.     We  i)ass  from  it  to  the  ceu- 
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tral  ,loke  of  tlie  composition,  the 
familiar  aiul  ever  -  amusing-  play 
sceue.    Humlet,  it  seems,  has  heard 

'  That  guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  ecene 
Been  struck  so  to  tlie  soul,  tliat  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  uialeiact  ons  ; ' 

and  on  tliese  lines  he  plans  an  en- 
tertainment to  'catch  the  conscience 
of  the  King.'  JSTow  tiiis  entertain- 
ment, this  phiy  within  a  play,  is  the 
l)rime  pivot  u[)on  which  revolves 
the  great  Siiakesi>earian  burlesque. 
Thewhole  dramatic  idea,  practice, 
and  function,  are  to  be  ])aro(lied  at 
«nce.  \\  ith  in('omi)arable  dexterity 
Shakesi)eare  implies  this  in  Eam- 
lefs  dealings  with  the  i)layers.  He 
leceives  tlicm  with  mock  gravity, 
quickly  ])assiiig  into  open  quizzing. 
lie  insists  u])on  having  a  taste  of 
their  quality  forthwith,  '  a  S])eech 
stiaight  .  .  .  come,  a  passionate 
apcich'  (Act  ii  ,  Sc.  2).  This,  ac- 
cor<iing  to  his  lights,  the  tirst  play- 
er gives,  shedding  tears  with  all 
professional  ])ropriety  towards  the 
close,  and  Hamlet  professes  great 
admiration  of  the  consummate  non- 
sense spoken.  But  the  actors  ap- 
pear before  the  court:  '  the  bestac-* 
toi's  in  the  world  for  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  pastoral,  ]>astoral- 
comica'l, historical  ])astoral, tragical 
historical,  tragical -comical -histori- 
cal-pastoral, scene-individable,  or 
poem  unlimited,' and  the  burlesque 
proceeds,  at  once  represented  and 
refracted,  as  humorous  tigures  are 
reflected  from  a  magic-lantern  on  a 
l)repared  btickground.  The  result 
(apparentlv  not  very  generally  ap- 
prehended" the  accuracy  of  the 
fable  being  sacrificed  in  acting, 
here  as  elsewhere,  to  presumed 
tkeutiic  needb)  is  wliut  might  be 


expected.  The  King,  so  fax  from 
being  struck  by  '  the  cunning  of 
the  scene,  \\;>tclies  it  all  in  dumb- 
show  *  quite  unmoved,  nor  is  there 
absolutely  anything  in  the  text  to 
show  that  his  sudden  exit  after- 
wards is  in  any  way  connected  \\\{\\ 
the  ])layers.  It  is  true  that  Hamlet 
afi'ects  to  givi'  it  that  inleri)reta- 
tiou,  and  it  might  at  tiist  sight  ap- 
l)ear  that  Jiloratio  is  inclined  to 
bear  him  out  in  it.  But  a  closer 
study  of  the  dialogue  reveals  quite 
the  opposite.  Horatio  merely  shirks 
the  question  that  is  pnt  to  him, 
which  is  under  the  circumstances 
quite equivalenttodisagiceing  with 
the  questioner.     To  Hamlet's 

'  Oh.  gi  od  Horatio. 
I'll  take  tlie  ghcsfs  nnoicI  for  a  thousand 

pouhd  (!) 
Didst  perceive  V 

he  cautiously  answers. 

Hor.     Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham.     Upon  the  talk  of  the  i  oisoning? 
Hor.     I  did  very  Avell  note  him. 

"'Very  well,  note  him,'  that  is 
all;  what  of  him  he  does  not  say. 
Clearly  the  only  fair  deduction  to 
be  made  from  so  cold  a  response  is 
that  the  stratagem  has  failed;  and 
this  suspicion  becomes  a  certainty 
when  we  find  it  never  once  alluded 
to  again. 

"  But  of  course  the  stratagem 
has  failed,  for  that  is  explicitly 
Avhat  the  stratagem  was  for. 
The  guilty  creatures  have  not  pro- 
claimed their  malefactions,  for 
where    would   be    the  fun   of  it  if 

*  The  curious  incident  of  the  "dumb- 
show"  i-t  discussed  by  Knight,  Caldecott, 
Hunter.  Halliwell,  and  others,  but  they 
one  and  all  seem  to  hesitate  about  pointing 
the  obvious  moral. 
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they  had  ?  Wliat  Shakespeare  bad 
in  view  here  was  to  lidicide  those 
worthy  persons  who  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  'moral  pur|)oses' 
in  everything;  and  esi)ecially  in 
matters  of  art.  The  purpose  of  art, 
lie  would  teach  them,  was  not  to 
frighten  guilty  creatures  from  their 
evil  ways,  or  to  incite  guiltless  ones 
to  good  ways,  nor  to  i)ert'orm  any 
other  of  the  wondrous  deeds  that 
are  sometimes  expected  of  it,  but 
to  '  hold  the  mirror  n])  to  jSTature, ' 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  With 
that  view  he  put  those' words  into 
Hamlet's  mouth  in  the  ridiculous 
connection  that  we  have  seen;  for 
that  reason  he  lumbered  up  the 
simple  story  with  all  this  stage- 
play  paraphernalia;  for  the  same 
benevolent  one  he  ]»resented  his 
audience  with  a  photograph  of 
themselves  as  they  would  appear 
anticipating  such  results;  and 
when  all  this  apparently  elaborate 
contrivance  comes  to  nothing, 
Shakesi)eare's  roguish  smile  froin 
behind  his  double  dramatic  mask 
informs  all  who  have  i)enetration 
enougli  to  see  it,  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  means.  Does  it  be- 
gin to  dawn  ui)on  you  now  ? 

"The  concluding  scenes  are 
broader  still  in  treatment.  Hamlet, 
having  by  this  time  assassinated 
Polonius  in  his  mother's  closet, 
merely  remarking  that  he  '  took 
him  for  his  better,'  that  is  presum- 
ably her  husband  (which  is  false), 
is  sent  ott'  to  England  carrying 
sealed  orders  for  his  destruction,  as 
in  the  original.  Not  as  in  theorig- 
injil,  however,  does  he  lead  back  an 
army  thence  to  claim  his  own  and 
wreak  a  just  revenge,  but  instead, 
presently  engaged  in  a  court  fencing 
match  to  win  a  wager  for  his  great- 


est enemy.  Claudius,  that  is  to  say, 
havii:g  failed  to  get  rid  of  tinmlet 
in  England,  as  we  have  seen,  plans 
his  death  next  by  means  of  another 
treachery  thi  ougli  Laertes.  To  this 
end  he  dispatches  young  Osric  to 
him;  a  new  character  introduced, 
contrary  to  ail  dramatic  ]>ropriety, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  i)lay,  and  so 
introduced  and  rei)resented  as  a 
mere  fop,  a  '  water-Hy,'  to  stamp 
the  more  unmistakably, the  author's 
meaning.  What,  under  these  cir- 
cumstaiicc^s,  would  be  exactly  the 
most  unlikely  thing  to  happen  in 
sober  reality?  It  was  unlikely 
enough  that  Laertes,  who  is  rei)re- 
sen  ted  th  roughout  as  ah  igh -spirited 
(in  fa(;t  sui)er  high-spirited)  gentle- 
man shoubl  listen  for  an  instant  to 
the  King's  villainous  proposal;  it 
was  sufficiently  unlikely  indeed, 
that  the  latter  should  venture  to 
make  it  in  such  a  quarter.  It  was 
grossly  unlik3l3'  that  Hamlet  should 
in  any  case  bestir  himself  to  gratify 
the  tyrant's  whim;  but  inhnitely 
more  so  when  it  took  the  form  of  a 
combat  with  an  antagonist  of  his 
own  selection — and  that  antagonist 
Laertes!  Why,  here  was  a  "man 
whose  reverendfather  he  had  killed 
with  his  own  hand,  whose  sister  he 
had  driven  to  self-destruction  by 
his  conduct,  who  had  returned  ]>ost 
haste  from  foreign  parts  lor  theex- 
l)ress  puri)ose  of  being  revenged 
on  him;  audit  is  with  liim — at  his 
uncle's  suggestion  too— that  he  is 
to  have  a  mock  duel  for  the  general 
amusement!  Accordingly,  it  is  of 
course  i)recisely  what  lie  does. 
His  mother  and  the  rest  come  <lown 
to  see  the  show,  and  from  that  time 
i'orward  the  rudest  resources  of 
the  most  immature  transi)ontine 
melodrama  are  exhausted  in  pro- 
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(lucing  tlie  climiix  of  absurd  par- 
ody. Poisoned  bowls,  eisveiiouied 
swords,  terrible  sta, ye  combats,  im- 
possible incidents  of  fence,  all  that 
we  laugli  at  as  the  stalest  expedi- 
ents of  the  clnmsiest  acting  are 
brought  into  lequisition,  and  the 
stage  strewed  at  length  with  the 
corpses  of  pretty  nigh  all  the  le- 
niiiining  chief  actors  of  tlie  troupe — 
King,  Qn<'en,  Laertes,  Ilumlet  !  Fi- 
nally Eortini)ras  puts  in  an  wholly 
iu!loo!<e(l-f«)r  aii])eartiuce,  and  tells 
of  JJiiiiik't  that  '  he  was  likely  hadlie 
been  put  on  to  have  i)roved  most 
i-oyally  ; '  this  putting  on  of  Mam- 
let  having  beeu  the  single  sup- 
posed motive  of  the  trage<ly  from 
the  beginning,  andthe  history  of  his 
failure  to  prove  royally,  or  to  prove 
or  do  any  thing  at  all,  being,  in  fact, 
the  play  itself.  Thus  is  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  probability,  and 
consistency  in  the  narrative  accu- 
rately inverted.  The  ghost  has  ap- 
peared from  regions  which  we  are 
told  no  ghost  ever  returns,  to  incite 
Hamlet  to  a  deed  which  he  fails  iu 
after  all;  for  'the  revenge  which 
he  demands  is  not  obt;iined  bnt  by 
the  death  of  him  that  was  required 
to  take  it,  *  and  it  is  on  his  own  ac- 
count, not  his  father's,  that  he  kills 
the  King  at  last.  To  further  ])oint 
the  moral,  Hamlet  himself  with  his 
latest  breath,  has  a  parting  shot  at 
the  critics: 

'Had  I  hut  fme^as^this  fell  sergeant  death 
Is  s  rict    in   Jiis    Jiriest — O,    I     could  tell 
you ' 

he    says,    and    there    stops    dead, 


*"  Preface,  Biographical  and  Critical,  to 
the  Wor»s  of  the  English  Poets,"  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Jo linsojj. 


leaving  them  to  gness  the  rest 
themselves;  and  if  with  those  first 
words  for  a  key,  and  after  such 
oceans  of  talk,  they  do  not  guess 
it,  well,  the  fault  is  theirs,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  his 

"Let  ns  next  consider  the  i>er- 
Ronalityof  iiamlet.  'lie's  fat  and 
scant  of  breath;'  it  is  his  mother 
who  speaks.  He  is  an  heroic  figure 
for  tragedy  !  True,  the  w'eak- 
minded  and  unfortunate  0])helia 
views  him  \\\  ajiot her  light.  In  her 
eyes,  while  yet  nndeceived  by 
hard  ex])erience,  he  i)oss{'sses  '  the 
courtier's,  soblier's,  scholar's  eye, 
tongue,  sword,'  he  is 

'  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 

form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers.' 

"But  this  is  Shakespeare's  fine 
irony.  Events  of  course  prove  him 
all  the  oi)posite.  I'or  his  couitier- 
like  qualities,  instance  his  scenes 
with  Folonius,  Oi)helia,  and  the 
Q.ueen  respectively  (Acr  ii.,  Sc.  2; 
Act  iii.,  Sc.  1  and  3),  where  his  de- 
meanor is  characterized  in  every 
case  by  brutal  rudeness.  For  his 
soldierly  qualities,  take  for  ex- 
ample his  {'.dventure  with  the  i)irate, 
when,  even  according  to  his  own 
account,  it  was  'a  compelled  valor' 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  '  put 
on.'  Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  too 
that  he  alone  of  all  the  crew  was 
made  a  |)risoner?  and  also  was  so 
soon  at  large  again  ?  Of  his  schol- 
arly attainments  the  measure  is 
accurately  given  in  his  easy  over- 
throw in  argument  by  the  grave- 
diggers,  where  also  the  logical 
metho<l  of  the  time  is  keenly  satir- 
ised. Handet  himself  indeed  shares 
none  of  these  illusions.  iJe  calls 
himself  '  a    muddy-mettled  rascal/ 
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*a  ropfiie  nud  peasant  slave.'  He 
institutes  a  comparison  l>etween 
himself  and  Hercules  as  the  most 
ridiculous  tiling  he  can  iniag'ine. 
His  very  first  soliloquy  is  a  weak 
lament  over  his  excessive  corpu- 
lence: 

*  Oh  tliat  this  too,  too,  solid  flesh   would 
melt  ! ' 

a  characteristic  feature  which  the 
giiost  fails  not  to  make  a  point  of 
too  in  its  stern  exhortatiou  to  him, 

'Duller  should'st  thou  be    than  the    fat 

weed, 
Tha  t  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  tliis.' 

"The  imputation  of  obesity  in- 
deed is  made  to  cling-  to  him  all 
througli  the  phiy,  as  that  of  drunk- 
enness is  to  Claudius;  *  and  with  it 
is  united  con^ardice,  as  witli  the 
otiier  is  united  g'uile.  No  sooner 
has  tiie  g-host  left,  after  g-iving-  Idm 
his  solemn  charg-e,  than  Hamlet  be- 
gins already  to  yieM  to  fear: 

'  Hold,  hold  my  heart, 
And  you  my  sinews  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  .-titily  up.' 

"But  a  moment  before  he  had 
professed  anxiety  'that  Iwith  wings 
as  swift  as  meditation  or  the 
thoughts  of  love  may  swoop  to  my 
revenge;'  but  that  was  before  he 
knew  what  was  to  be  demanded  of 
him.f  Finally,  he  is  ready  to  blame 
Time,  Fate,  his  own  birth,  any- 
thing and  everything  that  has 
brouglit  him  into  danger: 


*  Burbage,   a  contemporary  of    Shakes- 
peare's, always  played  Hamlet /rt<, 

t  Compare  Gervinus,    SiiaKespewr  Com- 
mentaries. 


'  The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  0  cursed  spite 
That  ever  1  was  born  t  >  put  it  right.' 

"It  is  useless  to  ascribe  siich  con- 
duct as  this  to  a  merely  irresolute 
and  hesitating  disposition,  as  some 
ingenious  commentators  have  done.* 
Hamlet  shows  no  such  hesitation 
when  his  immediate  interests  are 
involved  and  his  own  proper  i)ersou 
safe  (as  in  Jiis  dealings  with 
Guildenstern  and  Eosencrantz); 
he  is  perfectly  false  ami  unscrupu- 
lous at  all  times.  His  trerdmentof 
Ophelia  is  the  very  type  of  calcu-^ 
lated  baseness.  How  differently' 
does  he  act  towariis  Laeites.  Him 
he  would  mollify,  for  he  can  de- 
fend himself;  but  for  her  there  is 
nothing  but  conlumely.  How  ful- 
some is  the  following: 

'  Wa-^'t  Hamlet  wronged   Laertes?    Never 

Hani  let ; 
If  Hamlet  from  him«elf  be  ta'en  away. 
And   wh>n  h-'s  not  h'mse  f  does   wrong 

Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet,  does  it »  ot.  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then?     His  madness?' 

Compare  with  this: 

'My  puL-e  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep 

time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music  ;  it  is  not 

madness. 
That  I  have  uttered  ;   bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I   tlie   matter   will    reword :    which 

madness 
Would  gambol  from. ' 

"  But  then  that  latter  description 
of  himself  was  to  his  mother,  wliom 
he  knew  he  could  insult  with  im- 
punity. In  one  case  only  does  he 
show  any  apparent  ij resolution 
when  he  might  have  committed 
crime  safely,  a?id  then  lie  jnstifies 
himself  on  grounds  so  horrible,  as 


*  For  instance,  Goethe  in  Willielm  Meis- 
ter;  and  after  him  a  host  of  imitators. 
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to  obviously  disclose  the  grimly 
sarcastic  tenor  of  the  iiicideiit.  It 
is  ill  the  scene  wliere  tlie  King  is 
at  his  prayers,*  and  Hamlet  argues 
if  he  slew  him  thus  the  mercy 
of  Heaven  luigiit  possibly  be  ex- 
tended to  him  in  an  after  world. 
Tiierefore,  he  says, 

'  Up  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid 

lieiit ; 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  m  his  rage. 
Or  in  tlie  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed  ; 
At  gaming-,  swearing,  or  about  some  act 
Tliat  lias  no  relish  of  salvntion  in  it ; 
Tlien  trip  him  up,  that  his  heels  may  kick 

at  Heaven 
And  th;it  his  soul  may  be  as  damned  and 

black 
As  lieh,  whereto  it  gcs.' 

*'  The  greatest  monsters  of  whom 
we  read  in  history  have  been  con- 
tent to  confin<'.  their  cruelty  to  this 
world  ;  to  wliat  inconceivable  (quite 
inconceivable)  depths  must  a  mind 
liave  declined  before  it  could  thus 
pioject  its  hatred  into  that  which  is 
to  come  !  f 

"  is  it  likely  then  that  the  coarse 
and  contemi)tible  student  of  Wit- 
tenberg, more  deeply  stained  with 
cri?ne  than  even  the  King  himself 
(for  he  is  princi]ial  and  accessory 
in  no  less  thiin  fonr  murders,  and 
a  suicide)  before  the  i)lay  is  done; 
a  bad  son,  a  worse  lover,  and  a 
worst  friend;  that  this  msdignant 
figure  is  to  be  accci)ted  seriously  as 
one  of  Siiakespeare's  heroes?  Is 
it  not,  on  the  contrary,  clear  that 

*  It  is  usual  to  leave  this  scene  out  in  re- 
pre  entation,  and  the  policy  is  probab'y  a 
wise  one. 

f  Ricliar  Ison,  apologist  of  Hamlet, 
characterizes  the  sentiments  expressed  on 
this  occasion  as  of  "savage  criormity." 
'  Essays  on  t^ome  of  Shakespeare's  Dra- 
matic Characters.' 


tlie  motive  of  the  character,  as  of 
the  whole  composition,  is  bur- 
lesque ?— and  there  is  everything 
in  the  literary  treatment  of  the 
work  also  to  favor  this  view.  I 
])ass  by  the  many  amusing  anach- 
ronisms tiiat  abound,  the  constant 
reference  to  current  events,  in  the 
truest  burlesque  spirit,  and  shall 
take  merely  one  or  two  of  the  best 
known  passages  as  instances  of 
verbal  humor.'^  The  first  is  almost 
of  necessity  the  so-called  and  much 
quoted  'Soliloquy  on  Death'  Con- 
sider without  prejudice  such  lines 
as  these: 

'Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  trouble.' 

"What  does  it  mean  ?  That  one 
might  suffer  from  the  slings  and 
arrows  o^  human  antagonists  is  com- 
prehensible enough,  but  'outrage- 
ous fortune'  is  not  usually  accoutred 
with  these  implements.  Besides, 
why  slings  and  arrows?  The  arrow 
is  tlie  i)rojectile  shot  from  the  bow; 
but  the  sling  is  the  projector,  not 
projectile.  It  should  have  been 
slings  and  hows,  and  holts  and  arroios, 
if  meant  in  earnest,  and  donl)tless 
would  so  have  been  if  so  meant. 
Again,  to  what  conceivable  advan- 
tage should  one  'take  up  ar?ns' 
against  a'sga.^'  Is  it  not  the  last  thi  ng 
that  any  one  would  be  likely  to  do  ? 
'To  die — to  sleep — no  more.'  What 
on  earth  does  this  mean':'  'Aye, 
there's  the  rub.'  Undoubtedly,  and 
an  uncommonly  hard  'rub'  the 
critics  have  fonnd  it.  'The  whips 
and  scorns  of  time.'  This  is  clearly 
another  wilful  confnsion  of  meta- 
phors. Time  might,  in  one  sense, 
be  provided  with  \yhips,  and  may 
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in  another  sense  be  provided  with 
scorns;  but  thejnxtuposition  of  the 
two  senses  c;m  be  only  desiyiied  to 
sug<»est  iiicoiio-raity.  '  Wlieii  lie 
himself  mii;lit  lii.s  quietus  take  with 
a.  bare  bodkin.'  Tliis  is,  1  take  it, 
the  iiiteiitioiiaJly  ott'ei-ed  key  to  the 
whole  a(blress.  The  comical  intro- 
duction of  the  legal  terms,  and  the 
wholly  ridiculous  suggestion  of 
looking  to  the  nursery  for  the 
weajx)!!  of  destrnction,  confer  on  It 
its  linal  significance.*  Let  us  next 
consider  Hamlet's  letter  to  Ophelia. 
Is  it  not  conceived  in  the  broadest 
spirit  of  burlesque?  Detach  it  from 
the  context,  and  from  the  idea  that 
it  is  an  integral  portion  of  a.  '  sub- 
lime tragedy,'  and"  surely  no  one 
cnji  even  atiect  to  doubt  this  an^' 
longer.     Here  it  is  in  full: 

'To  the  celestial,  and  ray  soul's  idol,  the 
most  beautified  (sic)  Ophelia,  in  her  excel- 
lent white  bosom,  these, 

Doubt  tliou  the  stars  are  fire; 

Doubt  t  at  the  gun  doth  move; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar; 
But  never  doubt,  I  love, 
'  O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  num- 
bers.    I  liave  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans, 
but  that  I  love  thee  bet,  O  most  best,  be- 
lieve it.     Adieu.      Thine  evermore,    most 
dear  la'ly,  whilst  this  machine  is  to  him, 
Hamlet.' 

"Now  this  is  no  mere  travestie  of 
ordinary  love  letters — though  it  is 
that  too: — its  mockery  is  deei)er 
than  is  shown  upon  the  surface. 
The  obvious  sarcasm  is  in  the  ])rose, 
the  pro  founder  side  of  the  joke  is 
contained  in  the  verse.  In  Ham- 
let's day  of  course  it  was  believed 
that  the  stars  were  fire  and  the  sun 
didmoYe;  as  to  the  present  hour  in 

*But  hai  not  my  friend  be^n  anticipated 
in  these  remarks?  See  Goldsmith,  Complete 
Works:  Essay  on  "  Metaphor." 


the  language  of  ])oetry  they  are  and 
do.  But  not  in  Hamlet's  time,  nor 
at  any  other  time,  has  it  been  be- 
lieved that  trutli  was  falsehood. 
The  upshot  of  the  composition  then 
is  this:  Uoubt  two  things  that  are 
self-evidently  true,  and  oru;  thing 
that  is  self-evidently  false,  but 
don't  doubt,  I  love;  that  is,  do  not 
believe  any  such  folly!  Or  taking 
doubt  in  the  sense  of  'believe,'  in 
which  it  is  also  possible  to  under- 
stand it,  and  correcting  by  modern 
astronomy:  Believe  that  the  stars 
are  fire  (which  they  are  not),  Be- 
dieve  that  the  sun  doth  move  (which 
it  does  not),  Believe  truth  to  be  a. 
liar  (which  it  is  not),  But  most  of 
all  believe,  I  love — which  of  course 
least  of  all  X  <lo  !  The  inference  is 
inevitable.  Is  this  a.  love-letter,  or 
a  love-letter  burlesqued?  One  n>ore 
instance  and  I  have  done.  Hamlet 
is  challenging  Laertes  over  the 
grave  of  his  sister  to  give  some 
proof  of  affection  great  and  con- 
suming as  his.  But  what  are  the 
tests  that  he  proposes  ?  They  are 
these: 

nam.      "Swounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt 

do? 
Wo'ot  weep?  wo'ot  fi^ht?  wo"o  feast? 

wo'ot  tear  thyself  ? 
Wo'ot  drink  up  eisel  Y  cat  a  crocodile  ? 

"Affection  measured  by  our  capa- 
cities for  assimilating  any  kind  of 
food  and  drink  is  surely  strawge 
enough  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
crocodiles ! 

"We  have  thus  passed  hastily  iu 
review  the  story  of  Hamlet,  the 
person  of  Hamlet,  the  action  and 
conduct  of  the  drama,  at»d  the  sen- 
timents and  language  of  the  actors; 
and  confining  ourselves  to  internal 
evidence  alone,  have  perceived  how.- 
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every  tiling  proceeds  in  a  nicely 
inverted  order  so  as  to  ])rocine  tlie 
requisite  topsey-lurvey-doin  of  tlie 
Ligiiesfc  form  of  l»iirlesque.  The 
external  evidence  in  sn]>port  of  my 
contention  is  no  less  strikin.q-. 
Sliiilces])eare,  it 'is  well  kiiown,  was 
passing  about  tlie  time  tliat  ILmdet 
was  written  tlirongli  a  period  of 
deep  gloom  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. He  bad  just  lost  bis  only 
son,  wbose  name  (Hamnet)  be  took 
slig-Jitly  altered  for  tbe  pla.v.  He 
bad  acbieved  the  lii.ybest  theatri- 
cal success  he  was  ever  destined  to 
achieve,  and  was  already  weary  of 
tlie  career  that  had  brouiiht  bim 
such  reward.*  He  bad  come  to  be 
atta(d%ed  with  violence  by  some  of 
his  contemi)oraries,  whose  jealous 
virulence  had  sj)oken  of  bim  as  an 
*ui)start  crow'  decked  in  boiTOwed 
])!nM!a<;e,t  <'i"d  iir  other  sligbting 
ways.  Til  at  mysterious  sorrow  that 
is  tiie  subject  of  so  many  of  tbe 
sonnets  had  overtaken  him,  and  bis 
tenderly  sensitive  heart  iMd  ap])a- 
rently  felt  those  *  i)an,gs  ofdes])ised 
love'  which  in  this  same  pla}^  lie 
enumei'ates  among  the  unbearable 
burdens  of  life.  The  'darlc  woman' 
bad  proved  untrtie,  and  tbe  friend 
he  idolized  was  the  companion  of 
her  faithlessness.*  Other  signs 
and  aspects  of  tbe  times  could  not 
hut  minister  to  bis  despondency, 
and  to  the  growing  cynicism  which 
llallam  notes  of  bim  at  about  this 
])eriod  t  Queen  Elizabetli  was  on 
Jier  death-bed,  and  bad  left  no  com- 
petent successor.  Tbe  stage  which 
be  and  bis  comi>eers  bad  elevated 
so  high  was  already  in  decline,  ami 

*  Sonnets,  110,  111,  112,  etc. 

f  Greene's  A  (Jroatsworth  of  Wit  (1592). 

X  Sonnets,  144,  147,  and  oUiers. 


the  public  taste  veering  towards 
lower  forms  of  art.*  Penetrated 
witb  tbe  full  signllicance  of  these 
events,  the  ardor  of  tlie  early 
struggle  over,  the  energy  of  youth 
no  longer  with  bim,  the  family 
whicli  lie  bad  lioped  to  found  not 
now  probable,  bisinistress  faithless, 
tbe  ])ublic  ti(;kle,  his'  IViends  un- 
kind, wdiat  wonder  that  be  yielded 
np  bis  great  mind  for  a  time  to 
melancholy  and  dissatisfaction.  In 
siudi  ai  mood  the  notion  of  a  great 
burlesque  of  all  that  toil  and  tur- 
moil of  human  lifewilij  wbicb  be 
bad  often  dealt  seriously  and  so 
well  seems  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  liim,  as  before  and  since  it  has 
suggest(Ml  itself  to  others,  to  Rabe- 
lais and  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage,  to 
Swift  and  Sterne.  The  material 
was  ready  to  his  liand,  and,  as  his 
manner  was,  be  took  tiie  first  suita- 
ble kind  that  came.  Out  of  the 
rude  Scandinavian  tragedy  bo 
woidd  m;ike  a  great  ])iiiIosophical 
burlesque.  In  that  woric  the  pent- 
up  bitterness  of  bis  heart  found 
vent,  and  in  ridiciding  through  the 
familiar  vehicle  of  dramatic  c()m])0- 
sition  tbe  weaknesses  and  struggles 
of  ideal  creatines  he  sought  for 
himself  relief  from  real  ])ain.  Read 
it,  my  iVieinl,  rjvid  the  play  again 
with  this  new  light  shed  into  its 
recesses,  and  come  and  tell  me  then 
'that  you  know  more  of  William 
Shakesi>eare  tha'  you  have  eVer 
done  bcfoi'  •  noi  fear  to  have  to 
couple  wi""  ,  the  co  fessioji  that  you 
love  biit  .ess." — 2    ni^le  Bar. 


*  Introduction  to  the  literature  of  Eu- 
rope. 

\  Compare  Ubici,  Shckesp^are's  Dra- 
maiic  Art,  book  ii.,  chap.  v. 
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A  KITCnE:N^   COLLEGE. 

Kitchen  College!  Well,  why  not? 
We  have  a  College  of  JNInsic,  of  Sur- 
geons, of  Physicians,  of  Preceptors; 
wiiy  not.  a  College  of  the  Kitchen  ? 

It  seems  a  little  absurd  at  first 
sight,  and  yet  the  only  absurdity  is 
that  no  one  ever  thought  of  it  be- 
fore. For  many  years  tlie  servant 
grievance  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic. The  scarcity  and  inetticiency 
of  domestic  servants  have  been 
talked  about  till  we  are  almost  as 
weary  of  tlie  subject  as  of  our  iu- 
ca])able  co(dcs  and  housemaids,  but 
nothing  seems  to  liave  been  done 
to  remedy  the  evil;  tliere  has  been 
7J0  improvement  except  in  wages, 
for  no  matter  how  itu'omi)etent  the 
servant  may  be,  she  demands  and 
gets  high  wages,  and  gives  very 
general  dissatisfaction. 

1  do  not  mean  to  touch  here  on  the 
the  facilities  oftered  of  late  years  by 
classes  and  schools  of  cookery  — 
doubtless  servants  ca?i  learn  much 
from  a  course  of  clever  practical 
lectures — but  I  would  venture  to 
p(>intouttliatin  themajority  ofcases 
tiie[)ersons  attending  the  classes  are 
not  servants,  but  ladies  -  mistresses 
in  many  instances — ^wiio  go  with 
the  i)raisewortliy  intention  of  learn- 
ing how  to  be  practical  cooks  by 
seeing  a  ]>ractise<l  instructor  roll 
out  pastry,  or  bake  fancy  bread  in 
a  gas  stove,  and  then  go  home  and 
attemi)t  to  teach  their  own  cooks; 
the  second-hand  instruction  fre- 
quently taking  a  negative  form, 
such  as,  "Cook,  that's  not  the  way 
to  make  ])uft' i)astry,  tliats  not  the 
way  to  ma!<e  a  custard,  or  truss  a 
chicken ;"  the  mistress  herself  Ikiv- 
ing  only  a  very  indistinct  recollec- 
tion of  what  is  the  way. 


However  mnch  good  the  schools 
and  cooking  classes  may  have<lone, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  reached 
tlie  real  root  of  the  domestic  seivant 
difficulty;  they  have  caused  no  per- 
ceptil)le  improvement  in  servants 
as  a  class.  Servants  are  still  scarce 
and  nnsatisfactoiy,  and  there  is 
still  the  same  evident  distaste  for 
service  amongst  the  young  women 
of  the  working  classes  from  which 
we  naturally  expect  to  draw  our 
supi)ly.  Business  of  any  sort,  no 
matter  how  unhealthy,  ])recarious, 
fatiguing,  and  unrejuunerative,  is 
])referred  to  domestii;  service.  A 
girl  will  work  twelve  hours  a  day 
and  half  starve  rather  than  become 
a.  housemaid  or  kitchen-maid,  with 
good  food,  a  comfortable  home,  and 
comparatively  easy  work. 

Now  there  must  be  a  strong  rea- 
son for  this  very  wides[)read  dislike 
for  service.  It  is  not  the  love  of 
personal  liberty  and  feeling  of 
independence.  No  working  woman 
in  the  world  has  less  liberty,  inde- 
pendence, and  coniiort  than  the 
out-of-door  business  girl  in  London. 
She  has  to  serve  not  one  but  niany 
masters,  her  work  gives  her  neither 
time  for  pleasuie  nor  means  of 
enjoyment  ;  her  life  is  one  long 
round  of  toil,  the  only  variation 
being  from  seams  to  button-holes, 
from  buttonholes  to  seams,  yet  she 
clings  to  "business"  with  the 
strongest  tenacity  !  Why  ?  In  the 
first  place  she  thinks  it  respectable; 
"business"  is  such  a  delightfully 
vague  term.  It  may  mean  any- 
thing. But  "  servicej"  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  that 
w^ord.  "Only  a  servant"  is  con- 
sidered the  most  contemptuous 
designation.  To  an  uneducated  and 
untrained  girl  the  rules  and  regit 
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lations  of  service  seem  very  rigid. 
Service    entails     iieatiiess,     order, 
politeness,    industry,    truth,    lion- 
est3',    morality;    in    short,    all  the 
(inal ideations  that  go  to  form  a  good 
woman   and    a   good    citizen  ;   and 
where,  we  may  reasonably  ask,  are 
young-  women   to  acquire  all  those 
g-ood  qualities  before  going  to  ser- 
vice ?     Failing  in  them  they  fail  to 
give  satisfaction   to  the  emi>Ioyer, 
and    hence    the    everlasting   com- 
l)laints.      Besides  considering  it  a 
disgrace  to  be  a  servant,  girls  have 
an    idea  that   in    domestic    service 
there  is  no  chance  of  *'  getting'  on," 
while    "  business "    of  any  sort   is 
full  of  possibilities;  and  a  third  and 
prevalent  obje(;t  ion  is  that  they  lose 
oi)portunity  oi  better wg  themselves 
l)y    marriage,    their   prospects    are 
limited  strictly  to  their  own  class. 
Those  are  the  weightiest  objections 
young  women   have  to  service,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  they  are  not 
entirely     unfounded.       No    doubt 
there  has  been  much   done  of  late 
years  to  help  servants,  both  ]>hysi- 
cally    and   morally,    l)at   I    am   not 
aware    that     anything'     has     been 
attempted  from  a  sociological  point 
of  view;  their  i)()sition   is  in  many, 
res])ects  worse  than  it  was  a  hun- 
dred  years   ago.     Then,    though  a 
servant  was  ill-paid  and  more  fre- 
quently not  i)aid  at  all,  there  were 
comi)ensations,     there     existed     a 
certain  amount  of  intimacy  between 
master  and  man,  mistress  and  maid; 
there  was  kindly  feeling,  interest, 
confidence  on  the  one  side,  fidelity 
on  the  other,  the  servant  was  not 
unfrequentiy    the   counsellor,   and 
very    generally    the   companion    of 
the  mastei',  and  took  a   keen  i)er- 
sonal    interest    in    all   his    aifairs. 
i(ow  there  is  mistrust  and  suspi- 


cion on  both  sides;  the  maid  thinks 
the  mistress  makes  it  the  pastime 
other  idle  moments  to  worry  and 
find  fault  with  her,  while  the  mis- 
tress believes  the  maid's  chief 
pleasnre  in  life  is  to  cross  and 
annoy  her  ;  both  misunderstand 
each  other,  and  the  result  is  mutual 
discomfort.  Wit  hout  exactly  wish- 
ing to  recall  the  days  of  Caleb 
Balderstone,  one  cannot  help  desir- 
ing a  better  feeling  between  i)er- 
sons  who  have  to  live  in  su(  h  very 
close  contact  as  mistresses  and  ser- 
vants. In  no  other  calling  whereby 
a  woman  earns  her  bread  is  she 
brought  into  such  strictly  personal' 
relations  with  her  em])loyer  as  in 
service  ;  under  no  other  circum- 
stances is  an  employer  bound  to  be 
so  careful  in  investigating  the 
character  of  the  ]>erson  employed. 
Our  children,  at  the  most  tender  and 
impressionable  age,  are  left  almost 
exclusively  to  the  care^f  servants; 
our  food,  on  which  so  much  of  the 
health-and  hap])iness  of  our  lives 
depend,  is  entirely  at  their  mercy. 
We  entrust  them  with  everything 
we  value  most,  with  no  better  guar. 
antee  of  their  ^?';iency  than  the 
word  or  the  letter  of  a  complete 
stranger,  lu  short,  we  "uect  a 
great  deal  from  our  servants,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  ask.  What  do  we 
give  in  return,  what  have  we  ever 
done  for  a  class  on  Avhom  we  are  so 
dependent,  what  effort  has  been 
made  to  raise  the  tone  of  service, 
what  inducements  are  offered  to 
respectable  young  women  to  enter 
the  ranks?  None,  or  compara- 
tively none  !  High  wagesdo  not 
prove  a  sufficient  attraction;  in  no 
case  is  the  remuiunation  high 
enough  to  secure  a  competence  for 
old  age  without  many,  many  years 
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of  toil ;  there  are  no  fortunes  to  be 
made,  no  s{)ecial  Jidviintages  oven 
to  be  oaiiieil  by  special  skill  or  in- 
te^M-ity.  An  extra\"a<>aiit,  ineffi- 
cient Cook  gets  as  well  paid  as  a. 
capable,  economical  one,  specially 
amorifj-  the  middle  classes,  who  can- 
not attbid  to  pay  for  the  \  cry  best 
service. 

Most  people  will  admit  that  aver- 
a,i;e  servants  of  late  years  have 
deteriorated,  partly  owiiii;'  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  drawn  from  an 
inferior  class,  and  partly  becanse 
in  the  terrible  march  of  mind  of  the 
lust  twenty  years  they  liave  been 
left  beiiind,  tiieir  position  as  a  class 
absolutely  ignored;  thon.gh  their 
failings  are  ever  before  us,  nothing- 
Las  been  done  for  their  imi)rove- 
ment.  In  one  respect  the  middle 
classes  are  unfortunate,  they  have 
to  suffer  for  the  tanlts  of  the  upper 
classes;-  the  kitchen-maid  of  Bel- 
grave  Square  becomes  very  often 
the  cook  of  a.  less  aristocratic 
neighborhood,  and  the  waste  and 
extravagance  permitted  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  rich  man  is  ruinous 
in  the  professional  man's  semi- 
detached villa,  and  the  cook  gets 
blamed  for  what  after  aJl  is  only 
the  result  of  im|)roper  training-. 
In  short,  at  the  present  time  ser- 
vants are  either  badly  trained  or 
not  trained  at  all,  and  therefore  we 
want  a  Kitchen  College. 

In  other  words,  we  want  a.  thor- 
oughly or_ganize(l  and  recognized 
centre,  school,  college — the  name  is 
ihunaterial  —  where  servants  can 
study  and  pass  such  an  examination 
and  g-ain  such  a  certiticate  as  will 
be  a  proof  of  skill  and  competence 
not  only  in  one  special  dei)artment, 
but  of  general  capacity  and  respect- 
ability;  that  qualitications   should 


be  given  according  to  merit;  and 
that  the  institution  should  be  so 
managed  that  a  woman  would  feel 
as  proud  of  a  degree  from  the 
"College  for  Domestic  Servants"  as 
from  any  other  c(»llege  open  to 
women.  Cooks,  housemaids,  i»arlor- 
maids,  and  nurses  have  all  well- 
detined  duties,  and  a  competitive 
examination  is  the  best  method  of 
testing  their  skill.  A  nurse  fre- 
quently knows  less  about  children 
than  any  other  living  creature  ; 
she  has  the  haziest  ideas  about 
draughts,  the  njost  supreme  con- 
tempt for  ventilation,  and  firndy 
believes  a  baby  never  cries  unles.s 
it  is  hungry,  and  forthwith  gives 
the  inevitai>le  bottle,  frustrating 
nature's  efforts  to  exercise  and 
expand  the  lungs.  A  general  ser- 
vant who  can  (took  tolerably  and 
knows  a  little  about  houseworlc  is 
the  exception;  as  a  rule,  she  is 
deplorably  ignorant  of  both.  Up 
to  the  present  a  good  (diaracter  has 
been  tlie  only  guarantee  of  effi- 
ciency, but  it  is  clear  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  infallible  test;  a  servant 
that  one  mistress  may  have  thought 
satisfactory  may  prove  quite  the 
reverse  to  another.  But  a  trained 
and  certified  servant,  who  knows 
her  work  and  does  it,  would  be  in 
a  position  to  ignore  fault-finding,  or, 
still  more  satisfactory,  not  deserve 
it,  she  would  be  less  liable  to  dis- 
missal for  imaginary  faults,  and  she 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  inde- 
pendent of  "characters."  As  it  is, 
the  domestic  servant  is  a  sort  of 
shuttlecock  tossed  from  one  mis- 
tress to  another,  leaving  a  different 
impression  on  the  mind  of  each.  In 
short,  the  servant  has  no  standing, 
no  ideal  of  excellence,  no  ambition; 
her  life  is  monotonous  and  often 
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sordid  in  its  details,  lier  luental  and 
social  condition  arc  both  unc;ired 
for.  Surely  this  on<;l)t  not  to  be, 
and  the  wives,  motiier.s,  and  daugli- 
ters  of  England  sliould  c()nsi<ler  it. 
We  live  with  our  !serv;ints  as  it  tiiey 
were  aliens,  and  tlien  wonder  tliey 
do  not  serve  ns  witii  love  and  j^rati 
tude. 

It  ni;iy  be  objected  that  training, 
general  education,  and  the  granting 
of  degrees,  would  make  a  class 
already  diftieult  to  deal  with  still 
more  so,  and  that  servants  would 
consider  themselves  the  equals  of 
their  en)i)loyers.  1  think  the  effect 
would  be  just  the  reverse;  a  sensible 
and  liberal  education  would  teach 
women  not  only  what  is  due  to 
themselves,  but  what  is  due  to 
others;  ;in<l  a  feeling  of  independ- 
ence that  the  tiiorough  knowledge 
of  his  business  gives  to  every 
worker  in  every  craft  would  make 
seivants  mutdi  less  suspicious  and 
less  resentful.  Honest  service  with- 
out servility,  cheerful  politeness 
without  undue  familiarity,  cleanli- 
ness, economy,  and  truth,  are  what 
we  most  desire  in  our  domestics; 
and  without  educittion  and  training 
how  can  we  le.isomibly  h()])e  to  get 
them?  It  may  be  argued  against 
this  college  scheme,  th;it  the  effort 
made  years  :igo  to  in<luce  better- 
class  women  to  enter  servitude 
under  the  n;ime  of  "lady-helps" 
proved  a  failure.  A  little  reliee- 
tion  would  have  shown  th;it  it 
could  not  have  proved  anything 
else.  The  lady-help  was  an  artiti 
ciiil  growth,  and  could  not  i)ossibly 
meet  a  real  want.  We  do  not  want 
ladies  to  become  servants,  neither 
their  habits  nor  instincts  tit  them 
for  the  occupation  ;  pride  and  preju- 
dice, sensitiveness,  and  1  might  add 


ignorance,  are  bad  foundations;  but 
it  may  not  be  too  Utopian  to  hope 
that  servants  m;iy  become  more  like 
ladies,  or  at  least  that  the  ignorant, 
slip-shod,  sullen  "  slavey  "  who 
works  without  hope,  and  idles  with- 
out enjoyment,  in;iy  <lisai)])ear  fiom 
nmongst  us,  and  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  a.  doujestic  seivant 
can  hear  herself  sjxjken  of  as  such, 
if  not  with  honest  i)ride,  at  least 
without  slnime  or  <liscontent. 

Tiierefore  we  wiint  a  Kitchen 
College  for  women,  not  a  school  of 
cookery  or  a  conglomeration  of  un- 
oig;mized  "ebisses,"  but  a  school 
of  eveiy thing  a  servant  ought  to 
know;  a  school  or  college  witii  ex- 
hibitions and  scholiirshii)s  and  di- 
plomas, with  clever  lectureis,  and 
clear,  simi>le  text-books,  iuul  fees 
that  will  come  within  the  means  of 
women  who  have  to  work  for  their 
daily  bread. 

The  stsirting  and  conducting  of 
such  a  college  ought  to  be  woman's 
woik ;  women  sutfei- most  from  the 
ministrations  of  iiiefticient  ser- 
vants, women  benefit  most  by  the 
attention  of  g<^od  ones;  and  1  h;ive 
no  doubt  that  tlieie  are  in  England 
women  enough — generous,  waini- 
hearted,  thonghtfi'.l  women  —  to 
found  such  an  institution;  women 
enough,  from  the  very  highest  lady 
in  the  land,  down  to  the  ]>oorest 
mother  of  a  family,  waited  on  by 
a  n;imeless  little  miiid-of-all-work 
from  St  Luke's,  to  stretch  oTit  a 
helping  hand  to  their  sisters  in  ser- 
vice, and  give  them  what  every 
woniiin  has  a  right  to,  the  means  of 
imi)roving  their  so(;ial  standing. 

One  word  more.  Kitchen  College 
must  be  no  chaiity.  To  make  it 
a  success,  it  must  be  as  mucii  a  na- 
tional institution  as  the  University 
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of  Oxford  ;  its  degrees,  certificates, 
aucl  prizes  luust  be  worked  for, 
fouglit  i'or,  and  won,  by  tlie  most 
deserving-,  not  as  an  "  imi)ertect 
favor,  but  a  perfect  right."  — 
HARiiiF/rTE  Brooke  Davis,  in  The 
Nmeteeuth   Century. 


SALVATION  BY  TORTURE  AT 
KAIRWAN. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  I  found  my- 
self in  Tunis.    At  no  time  in  lecent 
history  a  very  interesting  place,  it 
has,   since   the  Frencli   usurpation 
of  1881,  lost  what  little  cliaracter- 
istic     individuality     it    then    i)Os- 
sessed.      The    Bey    is   a   harmless 
])uppet:    His  pulace,  which  visitors 
flock  to  see,  is  very  much  like  gilt 
giugerbre;i<l,   with  a  good   deal  of 
the  gihling  rubbed  oft*.      The    ba- 
zaars are  inferior  to  those  of  Oou- 
stantinoi>le,  D;im;iscus,  and  Cairo; 
and  the  town,  once  so   fifmous  for 
its    unbleinislied   Orientalism,    has 
blossomed  into    the  lawdry  splen 
dor  of  boulevards,  cafes,  and  four- 
storied  hotels.      1  knew,  however, 
from   the   map,  that   Kairwan    was 
situated  only    about   one  hundred 
miles   to  the    south;  and   Kairwan 
was  a  place  that  had  always  exer- 
cised over  my  mind  a  sort  of  mystic 
fascination.     There  was  something 
very  dramatic  and  inspiring  in  the 
story    of  this    woinlerful  city,  the 
capital  of  a  great  conqueror  twelve 
centuries  ago,  the  metropolis  of  a 
mighry    empire,  the    shrine    of  an 
imposing  religion,  and   the  refuge 
of  both   religion  an<l  empire  when 
Euroi)e    had    driven    them    forth. 
Even  in  its   long  decline  Kairwan 
had    been    the   ral lying-point    and 
haunt  of  pilgrimage,  tlie  last  rest- 


ing-place to  the  dead,  for  the  tliou- 
sand  tribes  that  profess  the  faith 
of  the  Prophet  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Nile.      For  twelve 
hundred  years  inviolate  -its  san(;t- 
uaries  undetiled  by  foot  of  Chris- 
tian or  of  Jew — at  length  the  brave 
old  city  had  yielded  up  its  secrets  to 
the  wanton  lust  for  martial  aggi'an- 
dizement  of  a  brand-new  European 
lepnblic;  and  the  great  Mos(ine  of 
Okbar,    and   the   tomb-chamber  of 
Sidi   Sahab,  the  companion  of  the 
Prophet,   had   been   deseciate<l   by 
the  vulgar  feet  of  the  Zouaves  of 
France.     And  yet,  even  in  her  des- 
olation,   ravished  and   foriorn,  she 
still  retained  the  imperishable  halo 
of  sanctity  with    which    c(Miturie\ 
had    adorned    her   brow.     Though 
the  enemy   was   within   her  gateSj 
she  was  his  superior  by  reason  of  a 
majesty  which  none  coidd  gainsay. 
Kairwan  still   appealed  to  tiie  im. 
agination    with    resistless   ]>ersua. 
siveness  of  accent;  and  to  Kairwan, 
accordingly,   I   determined  tiiat    I 
would  go  as  speedily  as  possiblej 
leaving  Tunis  behind  me. 

There  are  two  ways  <d'  makiiig 
the  journey  from  Tunis- (he  one 
running  inland  by  Zaghouan,  a 
tedious  and  inhospitable  route,  a 
hundred  miles  long,  and  occn.i>>  ing 
two  days;  the  other  by  sea  toSusa, 
and  thence  across  the  desert  to 
Kairwan,  a  distance  of  thirty-six 
miles. '  A  guide  proffered  me  his 
services  for  the  former  trip  at  a 
cost,  in  addition  to  all  expenses 
]>aid,  of  a.  hundred  francs;  but  as 
my  estimate  of  his  probable  servicer, 
did  not  coincide  with  his  own,  we 
failed  to  come  to  terms,  and  I  <le- 
cided  upon  taking  the  more  circuit- 
ous route  by  Susa  alone.  Twelve 
hours    in     a    French     steamboat 
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broiii>lit  me  at  dawn  on  a  brilliant 
moiiiiiig'  to  Susa,  wliicli  lay  in  its 
glittering"  garb  of  wliitewassh — 
houses, walls,  and  roofs  all  dreuclicd 
and  crusted  with  the  same  un- 
mitigated and  blinding'  hue — look- 
ing like  some  great  sea-mew  preen- 
ing" its  snowy  i)lumage  on  the  shore. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  courteous 
Maltese  gentleman,  who  was  trad- 
ing" iu  tiie  place,  1  engaged  a  car- 
riage and  four  (saddle-horses  were 
unknown)  for  the  journey  to  Kair- 
waii.  Itwasuotan  equii)age  whicli 
would  have  provoked  envy;  how- 
ever, it  did  very  well  for  the  i)ur 
pose  ;  the  animals  covered  the 
thirty-six  miles  in  the  respectable 
time  of  six  hours;  and  the  some- 
what barbaric  and  inelegant  struc- 
ture of  the  vehicle  was,  I  found, 
only  too  successfully  adapted  to 
resist  the  excruciating"  inequalities 
of  the  road. 

The  road  on  leaving"  Susa  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  \vhicli  is 
crowned  by  the  kasbah  or  citadel, 
and  then  struck  westwards  over  the 
almost  level  exi)anse.  I  have 
calle<l  it  a  "  road,"  but  it  isoidy  by 
an  abuse  of  terms  that  it  can  be  so 
designated,  for  it  is  merely  abroad 
track  which  straggles  at  random 
across  the  desert,  plunging"  gaily 
over  di"icd-u()  ditches  and  water- 
courses, beaten  hard  by  the  hoofs 
of  camels  and  horses,  and  worn  into 
agonizing"  ruts  by  the  wheels  of 
wagons.  It  traverses  first  a  belt 
of  olive-orcliards— ur.iny  of  the 
trunks  as  wizened  and  gnarled  as 
the  veterans  of  Gethsemane  or 
the  Academe — next  a  district  grow- 
i-ng"  barley  and  esi)arto  grass,  past 
the  great  marsh  of  Sidi  El  Hani, 
and  the  tomb  of  the  saint  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  finally  loses  it- 


self in  the  arid  and  herbless  desert 
which  is  the  threshold  of  the 
mighty  Sahara. 

For  miles  before  reaching  my 
destination  I  had  seen  outlined 
against  the  purple  of  the  remote 
hills  a  white  streak,  iVom  the  end 
of  which  sprang  u[)  a  lofty  tower. 
In  the  intense  and  jtalpitating  heat 
this  line  ai>i)eared  to  quiver  above 
the  ground,  and  from  time  to  time 
lost  all  semblance  of  reality.  but 
as  we  drew  nearer  it  gained  form 
and  distinctness,  and  was  soon  dis- 
cernible as  the  whitewashed  and 
batrlemented  wall  of  a  purely  Ori- 
ental city.  Above  its  crenelated 
summit  gleamed  a  liundred  mina- 
rets and  cui)olas  I'.nd  domes.  The 
tall  tower  was  the  minaret  of  the 
Mosque  of  Okbar.  "VVe  had  leaclied 
the  "  navel  of  the  earth  "  to  the 
devout  Mussulman  of  Africa. 

As  I  approached  the  city  walls  I 
could  see, that  something"  unusual 
was  occurring.  The  mounds  out- 
side, which  mark  the  ruins  of  van- 
ished suburbs,  were  crowded  with 
picturesque  groups  of  natives, 
while  in  tiie  plain  below  were  gath- 
ered several  hundred  turbaned 
cavaliers  in  gorgeous  accoutre- 
ments and  with  streaming  robes  of 
white;  some  of  them  motionless  and 
in  serried  formation;  others  dash- 
ing furiously  to  and  fro,  blandish- 
ing their  weapons,  and  with  the 
sharp  points  of  their  cruel  shovel- 
stirrups  making  the  beasts  they  be- 
strode execute  wild  cuivets.  1  was 
informed  that  they  were  the  sheikhs 
and  warriors  of  the  various  Bedouin 
tribes, who  were  now  in  nomin.il  sub- 
jection to  the  French,  and  who  had 
been  summoned  from  far  iwid  near 
to  do  honor  to  the  general.  On  the 
walls  of  the  town,  daubed  iu  huge 
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diameters  upon  the  staring:  plaster, 
I  read  the  words — last  insult  to  the 
defenceless  old  fortress — Boule- 
vard BouLANGER.  The  g'eneral 
was  evidently  the  hereof  the  hour. 
A  little  later  he  himself  arrived, 
with  a  glittering;  staff,  mounted  a 
tine  horse  at  a  sliort  distance  from 
the  terminus  of  the  railway,  and 
]>resently  reviewed  the  native 
cavalry,  whom  he  addressed  in  a. 
lii,i>iily  laudatory  si)eech,  the  pith 
of  which  was  that  they  were  the 
finest  soldiers  in  the  world,  next  to 
the  French. 

Prior  to  1881  no  Christian  had 
ever  pejietrated  into  tiie  interior  of 
a  Kairwanese  mosque.  When,  liow- 
ever,  the  city  capitulated  witiiout 
resistance  to  tlie  French  in  October, 
1881,  and  was  occupied  by  tiieir 
troo[)s,  many  persons  profited  by 
the  early  license  of  victory  to  visit 
the  hitherto  inviolate  shrines. 
Since  then  the  permission  has  been 
wisely  curtailed  by  the  French, 
with  whose  capacity  for  assimila- 
tion with  the  natives  I  was  through- 
out my  visit  most  agreeably  im- 
presse<l,  afibrding-  as  it  did  such  a 
contrast  to  the  contemi)tuous  in- 
liexibility  of  the  British  soldier, 
under  similar  conditions.  And  jny 
hosts,  certain  Maltese  who  sn[>i)lied 
the  French  army  with  forage  and 
exported  halfa  to  England,  informed 
me  that  le.ive  was  now  by  no  means 
easy  to  obtain.  As  they  were  very 
much  afraid  of  losing*  their  own 
contract  and  dared  not  approach 
the  General  on  my  behalf,  1  called 
myself,  and  was  civilly  i3resented 
witli  the  lequisite  order.  Armed 
with  this  talismanic  document,  I 
visited  the  great  Mosque  of  Olcbar 
and  passed  through  the  carven 
doors  into  the  vast  and  darkened 


liioan,  or  pra^'er-chamber,  with  its 
two  hundred  interior  columns  and 
its  forests  of  diverging  aisles — a 
faint  adumbration  of  the  greater 
glories  of  Cordova  — and  stood  in 
the  mihrab,  or  prayer-jiiche,  the 
holy  of  holies,  where  the  kibla 
points  the  worshiper's  eye  and 
guides  liis  thoughts  to  the  still 
more  sacred  East.  I  climbed  the 
trii)le  tower  whence  eveiy  morning 
and  evening  is  waved  the  blood-red 
flag  that  (;alls  the  faithful  to  prayer, 
and  from  which  is  seen  stretched 
out  below  the  panorama  of  the 
seven-sided  city  with  its  countless 
cu[>olas  and  towers,  its  intiicate 
alley's  and  terraced  walls,  to  where 
beyond  the  gates  extend  the  scat- 
tered suburbs  and  the  decaying 
cemeteries  of  the  dead.  I  saw  the 
hallowed  well.of /le/ayaC,  or  plenty, 
the  waters  of  which  communicate 
by  subterranean  channels  with 
those  of  Zem-Zem  at  Mecca,  as  is 
conclusively  ])r()ved  by  the  fact 
that  the  drinkiiig-cup  of  .a  pious 
pilgrim  dr()i)i)ed  into  the  Meccan 
fount  reap])eared  floating  on  the 
surface  of  Kairwan. 

I  saw  too  the  mosque  of  the  most 
recent  marabout,  or  saint — the  word 
is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  Oriental 
synonym  for  imi)oster — Si«li  Emir 
Abadah,  who  flourished  only  thirty 
years  ago,  and  who  had  such  an  in- 
fluence over  the  then  leigning  Hey 
that  he  persuaded  him  to  defray 
the  costof  the  seven(lome<l  mosque 
that  was  to  contain  his  remains  after 
death,  and  who  was  held  in  such 
veneration  by  the  natives  that  four 
huge  modern  anchors,  which  repose 
in  a  courtyard  outside,  and  which 
he  transported  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty across  the  desert  from  the 
sea-coast  near  Tunis,  ai:e  still  be- 
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lieved  by  tbem,  in  deference  to  tlie 
holy  uKiii's  explanation,  to  be  those 
wbicli  moored  tbe  Ark  of  Noali, 
after  its  long  wauderiugs,  to  tbe 
soil  of  Ararat. 

Lastly,  1  came  to  the  ])articularly 
sacred  shrine  ofSadi  Sahab,  or  Sidi 
El'  Owail>,  "  My  Lord  tbe  Compan- 
ion," a  disciple  of  Mahomet  himself, 
who,    dying    at    Kairwau     in    the 
seventh  century,  and    leaving   in- 
strnctions    that    be   should    be   in- 
terred   with    three   hairs  from   his 
master's    beard,  which    he    always 
carried  in  a  i)ouch,  npon  his  breast, 
has  been  appropriately  transformed 
by  local  tradition   into   the   barber 
of  the  Pro])het.  This  mosqne,  which 
is,  if  possible,  of  even  gieater  sanc- 
tity than  that  of  Oicbar,  I  bad  some 
difficulty   in  enterini;-.     Tlie  custo- 
dian, an  acidaud  sulky  Modem,  was 
strenuous  in  i)rote6t  and  fe.rtile  iu 
excuse.     Tbe  terms    of    my   order 
stated  that  I  was  to  be  admitted  to 
all  or  any  of  tbe  mosques  of  Kair- 
-wan.     This,  be  dehired,  was  not  a 
mosque  "but    a  zaonia  or  college; 
sncii  an  institution   being,  indeed, 
attached  to  the  premises.     When  1 
scornfully  overruled  bis  objection, 
he    was   swift    as    lightning    with 
another.    Tbe  words  of  tbe  order  re- 
ferretl,  he  said,  to  mosques  in  Kair- 
wau; this  was  outside  the  walls.     I 
was  obliged  to  put  it  very  ])lainly 
to    the   cunning  zealot  whether  be 
would  prefer  to  admit  me,  with  tbe 
])\osi)ect  of  a  backsheesh,  or  com- 
pel me  to  return  at  once  and  rej)ort 
iiis    insubordination    to     tbe    com- 
mander.    Wiietiier  it  was  the  bribe 
or  the  menace  that  i)revailed  1  do 
not   know;    anyiiow,  1    gaine<l    my 
object,  and  was  couclncted  througli 
courts    embellislied    with      niiirbie 
pillars    and     sparkling    Saracenic 


tiles  to  the  recess  where  stands  the 
sacred  sei)ulcbre,  fenced  round  with 
a  grating  of  bronze,  and  covered 
with  a  i»all  of  black  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  Arabic  inscriptions 
in  silver,  while  above  depend  thir- 
teen silken  banners,  offerings  of 
devotion  from  successive  beys. 

And  now  I  come  to   tiiat   which 
was   the  main  incident  of  my  stay 
in   Kairwan.     One  of  the  ]>ecidiar 
features  of  tbe  [>lace  is  the  number 
of  zaonias,  or  colleges  of  religious 
orders,  which  there  exist.    Of  these 
fraternities,    which     have    each    a 
separate  discipline  and   ritual,  and 
number  many    thonsand    members, 
with  corresponding  branchCvS  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  Mussulman  worbl,  the 
most  famous  are  those  of  the  Zadria, 
Tijania,    and    Aissaouia;     and     of 
these  tliree  by  far  tbe  most  remark- 
able is  tbe  last.     This  sect  of  der- 
vishes   was   founded    by    one    Ma- 
homet Ibn  Aissa,  a  celebrated  niar- 
abontof  31equinez,  in  Moiocco;  and 
his    disciples,    who   are    scattered 
through    all    tbe    princii)al    coast- 
towns    of    North    Africa,    but    are 
especially    congregated   at   Mequi- 
nez   and    Kairwan,  perpetuate    his 
teaching,  and  oi)en  to  themselves 
the  gates  of  heaven  bv  self-mutila- 
tion   when   iu  a  state  of  religious 
ecstasy  or  trance.     Aware  of  tbe 
number  and  importance  of  this  sect 
at  Kairwan,  I  was  very  anxious  to 
witness  one  of  their  zikrs,  or  ser- 
vices,  and  to  form  my  own  oi)iniou. 
Unluckily,  it  appeared  that  I  had 
just   missed   their  weekly  ceremo- 
nial, which  had  been  held  on    tbe 
very  evening  before  I  arrived.     A 
happy  tbougiit  of  one  of  my  Mal- 
tese frieiids  enabled  me  to  rectify 
this  mischance,  and  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity. 
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In  tlie  morning  as  vre  were  walk- 
\ug  til  roil  yli  the  bazaars  one  of  these 
gentlemen  introduced  me  to  the 
Native  Governor  of  the  city  as  tlie 
sou  of  Geiier;i]  Bonhinger.  Tiiongli 
the  general  was  a.  young-looking 
man,  such  a  connection  was  in  re- 
spect of  yeai-s  jnst  witliin  the 
bounds  of  i)ossibility.  Moi(^.over 
our  iirrivals  in  the  town  h;id  coin- 
cided, and  1  had  been  seen  in  his 
company.  Good  or  bad,  tlie  idea 
was  greedily  swallowed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor; buining  to  testify  his  loy- 
alty, he  overwhelmed  me  with  pro- 
fuse courtesies,  transhited  as  the 
day  wore  on  into  frequent  cups  of 
coffee  and  many  cigaiettes. 

The  success,  however,  of  the  ex- 
periment as  regards  my  identity 
su[)plied  the  very  niiicliinery  which 
was  wanted  for  negotiating  a  ])er- 
formance  of  the  Aissaouia.  What 
could-  be  more  cre<litable  ajid  nutu- 
ral  than  tliiit  the  son  of  the  French 
general  should  wish  to  see  the  most 
<listinctive  spect;icle  of  Kairwan? 
Such  a  ])etition  might  even  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  semi-oflicial  compli- 
ment to  the  Moslem  faith. 

When  the  api)oiuted  hour  ar- 
rived, I  ])resented  myself  at  the 
mosijue,  which  is  situated  outsi<le 
tiie  city  walls,  not  far  from  the  Biib- 
el-Djuluddin,  or  Tiiiiners'  Gate. 
Passing  through  an  o|)en  couityard 
into  the  maiu  building,  J  was  re- 
ceived with  a  dignihed  salaam  by 
the  sheikh,  who  forthwith  led  me 
to  a  platform  or  divan  at  the  u])per 
end  of  (he  central  space.  This  w;is 
suraiounted  by  a  rihbed  and  white- 
washed dome,  and  was  separated 
from  two  side  aisles  by  lows  of 
marble  columns  with  battered  capi- 
tals, dating  fioin  tli<'  Ejnpire  of 
Kome.     JJeLweeu  tljc  arohes  of   tlie 


roof  small  and  feeble  lamiis — mere 
lighted  wicks  floating  on  <lingy  oil 
in  cups  of  colored  glass- ostrich 
eggs,  and  gilt  balls,  w^-re  suspended 
from  wooden  beams.  Fi'om  the  cn- 
l>ola  in  the  centre  liung  a  dilajd- 
<lated  chandelier  in  whicli  flickere<l 
a  few  miserable  candles.  In  one  of 
the  side  aisles  a  ])lastei'ed  tomb  was 
visible  behind  an  iron  lattice.  The 
inise  en  scene  was  unprepossessing 
and  squalid. 

JMy  attention  was  next  turned  to 
the  dramatis  j^^'^'^'^'^'^oe-  IT[K)n  the 
floor  in  the  centre  beneath  the 
dome  sat  the  musicians,  ten  or  a 
dozen  in  number,  cross-legged,  the 
chief  presiiling  upon  a  stool  at  the 
head  of  the  circle.  I  observed  no  in- 
strument save  the  daraboolcah,  or 
earthen  drum,  and  a  number  of 
tambours,  the  skins  of  which, 
stretched  tightly  aci'oss  the  frames, 
gave  forth  when  struck  sharply  by 
the  fingers  a  hollow  and  resonant 
note.  The  rest  of  the  orchestra 
was  occupied  by  the  chorus.  So 
far  no  actors  were  visible.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  floor,  both  under 
the  dome  and  in  the  aisles,  was 
thickly  covered  with  seated  and 
motionless  figures,  presenting  in 
the  fitful  light  a  weird  and  fantastic, 
picture.  In  all  there  Jiiust  have 
l)een  over  a  hnndred  persons,  all 
males,  in  the  mosque. 

Presently  the  sheikh  gave  the 
signal  for  commencement,  and  in  a 
moment  burst  forth  the  melaiudioly 
chant  of  the  Arab  vois-es  and  the 
ceaseless <lroning of  the  drums.  The 
song  was  not  what  we  siiould  call 
singing,  but  a  plaintive  and  quaver- 
ing wail,  pursued  in  a  certain  ca- 
den(;e,  now  falling  to  a  moan,  now 
terminating  in  a,  shriek,  but  d  ways 
pitiful,  piercing,   and    uuutl/'-iably 
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sad.  The  tarabonrs,  Avbicli  were 
struck  like  tlie  keyboard  of  a  piano, 
by  tlie  ontstretclied  tiiifiers  of  tlie 
liaiid,  and  occasionally,  when  a 
louder  note  was  I'eqniied,  by  llie 
til  limb,  kept  u])  a  moiiotonoiis  re- 
frain in  the  ba('kgroniid.  From 
time  to  time,  at  nnnnents  of  <>reater 
stress,  tliey  were  brandished  hi^h 
in  the  air  and  beaten  with  all  the 
force  of  fiii<4ers  and  thumb  com- 
bined. Then  the  noise  was  imi)eri- 
ous  and  deafening". 

Anntng  tiie  singei-s,  one  grizzled 
and  bearded  veteran,  with  a  strid- 
ent and  nasal  intonation,  surpas.sed 
his  fellows.  He  observed  the  time 
with  grotesque  inflections  of  his 
body;  his  eyes  were  fixed  and  shone 
with  religious  zeal. 

The  chant  i)roceeded,  and  the 
figures  of  the  singers,  as  they  be- 
came more  and  more  excited,  rocked 
to  and  fro.  More  ])eople  i)oured  in 
at  the  doorway,  and  the  building 
was  now  quite  full.  I  began  to 
wonder  whethei'  the  musicians  were 
also  to  be  the  ])erf()rmers,  or  when 
the  latter  would  make  their  aj)- 
X)eariince. 

Suddenly  a  line  of  four  or  five 
Arabs  formed  itself  in  front  of  the 
entraiKie  on  the  far  side  of  the 
orchestra,  and  exactly  opposite  the 
bench  on  which  1  was  sitting. 
They  joined  hands,  the  right  of 
each  clasped  in  the  left  of  his 
neighbor,  and  began  a  lurching, 
swaying  motion  with  their  bodies 
and  feet.  At  first  they  appeared 
simply  to  be  marking  time,  first 
with  one  foot  and  then  with  the 
other;  but  the  movement  was  grad- 
nally  communicated  ro  every  mem- 
ber of  their  bodies;  and  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet  they  were  presently  keex)- 


ing  time  with  the  music  in  convul- 
sive jerks  and  leaps  and  undula- 
tions. 

This  mysterious  row  of  bobbing 
figures  seemed  to  exercise  an  irre- 
sistible fascination  over  the  sjiec- 
tators.  Every  mciment  one  oi'  other 
of  these  left  his  i)lace  to  join  its 
ranks  They  i)nshed  tiieir  way 
into  the  middle,  severing  the  chain 
for  an  instant,  or  joine<l  themselves 
on  to  tlie  ends.  The  older  men  a[)- 
l)eared  to  have  a  right  to  the  centre, 
the  boys  and  children — for  there 
were  youngsters  [) resent  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  years  old — 
were  on  the  wings.  Thus  the  line 
ever  lengthened;  originally  it  con- 
sisted of  three  or  four,  presently  it 
was  ten  or  twelve,  anon  it  was 
twenty  five  or  thirty,  and  before 
the  self-torturings  commenced  there 
were  as  many  as  forty  human  fig- 
ures stretching  right  across  the 
building,  and  all  rocking  backwards 
and  forwards  in  grim  and  ungrace- 
ful unison.  Even  the  si)ectators 
who  kept  their  ]>laces  coubl  not 
resist  the  contagion;  as  they  sat 
there,  they  unconsciously  kept  time 
with  their  heads  and  shoulders,  and 
one  child  swung  his  little  head 
this  way  and  that  with  a  fury  that 
threatened  to  separate  it  from  his 
body. 

Meanwhile  the  music  had  been 
growing  in  intensity,  the  orchestra 
sharing  the  ex(;itement  which  they 
communicated.  The  drummers  beat 
their  tambours  with  redoubled 
force,  lifting  them  liigh  above  their 
heads  and  oc(5asionally,  at  some 
extreme  pitch,  tossing  them  aloft 
and  catching  tiiem  again  as  they 
fell.  Sometimes  in  the  exaltation 
of  frenzy  they  started  spasmodi- 
cally to  their  feet  and  then  sank 
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back  into  their  ori<iii::il  i)ositioii. 
And  now  the  long- oscillatin.i'-  line  in 
tVont  of  tlie  doorway  for  the  Mist 
time  found  ntterauce.  As  they 
leaped  high  on  one  foot,  aUernately 
kicking-  out  the  other,  as  their 
hea<ls  wagged  to  and  fro  and  tlieir 
bodies  quivered  with  the  juuscular 
strain,  they  (uied  aloud  in  ])raise 
of  Allah  La  ilaha  il  Allah  !  (There 
is  no  God  but  Allah),  this  was  the 
untiring-  burden  of  their  strain. 
And  then  came  Ya  Allah/  (0  God), 
and  sometimes  Ya  Kahhar !  (  ^ 
avenging-  God),  Ya  Mafikf  (O  just 
God),  while  each  burst  of  clamor- 
ous ai)i)eal  culminated  in  au  awful 
shcut  of  Ya  lloo  !  (O  Him). 

The  rapidity  and  vehemence  of 
their  g-esticulations  was  now  appal- 
\u\'^;  their  lieads  swung'  baclvwar<ls 
ami  forwards  till  their  foreheads 
almost  touched  their  breasts,  and 
tlMvir  scalps  smote  ag'ainst  tlieir 
backs.  Sweat  poiired  from  their 
faces;  they  i)auted  for  breath;  and 
the  exclamations  burst  from  their 
mmiths  in  a  thick  and  stertorous 
nmrinur.  Suddenly,  and  without 
warning',  the  tirst  phase  of  the  zikr 
ceased,  and  the  actors  stood  gasp- 
ing-, s'haking-,  and  drip[)iiig-  with 
perspiration. 

After  a,  few  seconds'  respite  the 
performance  recommenced,  and 
shortly  waxed  more  furious  than 
ever.  The  worshipers  seemed  to 
be  g-ifted  with  an  almost  super- 
human strength  and  energy.  As 
they  flung'  themselves  to  and  fro, 
at  one  moment  their  npturned  fa(;es 
gleamed  with  a  sickly  polish  under 
the  flickering  lamps,  at  the  next 
theii*  Curbaned  lieads  all  but  brush- 
ed the  floor,  'ilieir  eyes  started 
from  their  sockets;  the  muscles  on 
their  necks  and  the  veins  on  their 


foreheads  stood  out  like  knotted 
coi'<ls.  One  old  man  fell  out  of  the 
ranks  breathless,  spent,  and  foam- 
ing. His  i)Iace  was  taken  by 
another,  and  the  tnmultuons  orgy 
■went  on. 

And  now,  as  the  ecstasy  ap- 
proached its.lieight  and  the  fully 
initiated  became  melboos  or  ])os- 
sessed,  they  broke  from  the  stereo- 
typed litany  into  demoniacal  grin- 
ning and  ferocious  and  bestial 
cries.  These  writhing  and  con- 
torted objects  were  no  longer 
rational  human  beings,  but  savage 
animals,  caged  brutes  howling 
madly  in  their  delirinin  of  hunger 
or  of  pain.  They  growled  like 
bears,  they  barked  like  jackals, 
they  roared  like  lions,  they  laughed 
like  hyaenas;  and  ever  aiul  anon 
from  the  seething  rank  rose  a  dia- 
bolical shriek,  like  the  scieam  of  a 
dying  horse,  or  the  yell  of  a  tor- 
tured flend.  And  steaddy  the 
while  in  tiie  back'ground  resounded 
the  implacable  reverberation  of  the 
drums. 

The  climax  was  now  reached  ;  the 
requisite  pitch  of  cataleptic  ine- 
briation had  been  obtained,  and  the 
rites  of  Aissa  were  about  to  begin. 
From  the  crowd  at  the  door  a  wild 
figure  broke  forth,  tore  off  his 
upper  clothing  till  he  was  naked  to 
the  waist,  and  throwing  away  his 
fez,  bared  a  head  close-shaven  save 
for  one  long  and  disheveled  lock 
that,  springing  from  the  scalp,  fell 
over  his  forehead  like  some  grisly 
and  funeral  i)lume.  A  long  knife, 
somewhat  resembling  a  cutlass,  was 
hamled  to  him  by  tlie  sheikh,  who 
had  risen  to  his  feet  and  who  di- 
rected the  ])henomena  that  ensued. 

Waving  it  wildly  above  his  head 
and  x)rotruding'  the  forepart  of  his 
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fi<?ure,  the.  f.niatic  hronglit  it  down 
blow  after  blow  against  Iiis  bared 
stomacli,  and  drew  it  sa\'agely  to 
and  fro  agaiust  the  ujii>rotected 
skill,  Tiiere  isiiowed  the  marks  of 
a  long  and  livid  weal,  but  no  blood 
sptiited  from  the  gash.  In  the  in- 
tervals between  the  strokes  lie  ran 
swiftly  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  oi)en  sjKiee,  taking  long' 
stealtiiy  strides  like  a  ](anther 
about  lo  spring,  ajrd  seemingly  so 
])oweriess  o\er  his  own  movements 
that  he  knoclced  blindly  up  against 
those  who  stood  m  his  way,  nearly 
upsetting-  them  with  the  violence 
of  the  (;(»llision. 

The  prowess  of  the  piety  of  this 
ardent  devotee  proved  extraordi- 
narily contagions.  First  one  and 
then  another  of  his  brethren  caught 
the  afdatus  and  followed  his  ex- 
ample. In  a  few  nionients  every 
part  of  the  mosque  was  the  scene 
of  some  novel  and  horiible  rile 
of  self-mutilation.,  ])erformed  by  a 
fresh  asi>irant  to  the  favor  of  Al- 
lah. Some  of  these  feats  did  n<it 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  curious 
but  explicable  performances  which 
are  sometimes  seen  ui)oii  Eng-lish 
stages — e.^.  of  the  men  who  swallow 
swords,  and  carry  enormous  weights 
suspended  from  their  jaws;achieve- 
nients  which  are  in  no  sense  a  trick 
or  a  deception,  but  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  abnormal  ])hysical 
powers  or  structure  developed  by 
long  and  often  perilous  i)ractice. 
In  the  Aissaiouian  counteri)art  of 
these  display*  there  was  nothing 
specially  remarkable,  but  there 
were  otiiers  less  commoni)lace  and 
very  much  more  difticult  of  expla- 
nation. 

Several  long  iron  si)its  or  prongs 
were    produced    aud    distributed; 


these  formidable  imi>lements  were 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
and  sharply  pointed,  arid  they  ter- 
minated at  the  handle  in  a  circular 
wooden  knob  about  the  size  of  a 
large  orange.  There  was  great 
comi)etition  for  tliese  instruments 
of  torture,  which  were  used  as  fol- 
lows: poising-  one  in  the  air,  an 
Aissaoui  would  force  the  ])oint 
into  the  flesh  of  his  own  shoulder 
in  front  just  below  the  shoulder- 
blaile.  'J  hus  transttxe<l,  avid  hold- 
ing the  weapon  aloft,  he  strode 
swiftly  up  and  down.  Suddenly, 
at  a  signal,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
still  forcing-  the  ])ointinto  his  body, 
and  kee])ing-  the  wooden  head 
ui)permost.  Then  there  started 
up  another  disciple  armed  with  a 
big  wooden  mallet,  and  he,  altera 
few  preliminary  tai)s,  risi?ig  high 
on  tiptoe  witli  uplifted  wea])on 
would,  with  an  ai>palling-  yell, 
bring-  it  down  with  all  his  force 
ui)Ou  the  wooden  knob,  dri\'ing  the 
point  home  tiirough  the  shoulder 
of  his  comrade.  Blow  succeeded 
blow,  the  victim  wincing  beneatli 
tjie  stroke,  but  uttering  no  sound, 
jind  lixing  his  eyes  with  a  look  of 
ineffable  delight  n})on  his  torturer 
till  the  point  was  driven  right 
through  the  shoulder  and  projected 
at  the  back  Then  the  patient 
marched  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  air  and  the  gait  of  a  con- 
quering- hero.  At  one  moment 
there  were  foiirof  these  semi-naked 
maniacs  within  a  yard  of  my  feet, 
transfixed  and  trembling, but  beati- 
fied ami  triumphant. 

Another  seized  an  iron  skewer, 
and  i)lacing-  the  point  within  his 
open  jaws,  forced  it  steadily  through 
his  cheek  until  it  ])rotruded  a 
couple  of  ijiches  ou  tlie    outside. 
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He  l):n1ce(l  saviifjely  like  a  dog-,  and 
t'();iine(l  at  the  lii)S. 

Otliers,  afflicted  with  exquisite 
si)asins  ot"  hunger,  knelt  down  be- 
i'ova  tlie  chief,  whinii)eiing  like 
chihlren  tor  food,  and  tnrningniion 
liiia  imploring  glances  fiQni  tlieir 
ghized  and  bloodshot  eyes.  His 
control  over  his  following  was  sii 
preine.  Some  he  gratified,  others 
he  forbade.  At  a  touch  from  him 
they  were  silent  and  rela])sevl  int() 
quiescence.  One  ra  iddened  wretcii 
who,  fancying  himself  some  wild 
beast,  plunged  to  and  fro,  roaring 
liorribly  and  bitting  and  tearing 
with  his  his. teeth  at  wliomever  lie 
met,  was  advancing,  as  I  thought, 
with  somewliat  menacing  pu!-[)ose 
in  my  direction  when  lie  was  ar- 
rested by  liis  superior  and  sent 
b.ic'c  Clinging  and  cowed. 

¥.*v  those  whose  ravenous  ap- 
l^etires  hi^  was  content  to  humor 
the  most  singular  i'e[)ast  was  pre- 
pared. A  [)late  was  brought  in, 
CO  V e red  w  i  t h  h  u  ge  j iigge d  p i  e ce s  o f 
broken  glass,  as  thick  as  a  shattered 
sod:i-w^ater  bottle.  With  greedy 
chuckles  and  gurgling  of  delight 
one  of  the,  hungry  ones  dashed  at 
it,  crammed  a  handful  into  his 
mouth, and  crunched  it  up  as  though 
it  were  some  exquisite  dainty,  a 
fellow  disci[)le  calmly  stroking  the 
exterior  of  his  throat  with  intent, 
I  sui)pose,  to  lubricate  tlie  <lescent, 
of  the  unwonted  morsels.  A  little 
child  held  up  a  snake  orsand-woi'ra 
by  the  tail  placing  the  head  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  gulped  it 
gleefully  down.  Several  acolytes 
came  in,  carrying  a  big  stem  of  the 
l)rickly  pear,  ov  fico  d  India,  whose 
leaves  are  as  thick  as  a  one-inch 
plank',  and  are  armed  with  huge 
projecting   thorns.     This   was   am- 


brosia to  the  starving  saints;  tln-y 
rushed  at  it  with  passionate  emu- 
lation, tearing  at  the  solid  slabs 
with  their  teeth,  and  gnawing  and 
munching  the  coarse  fibres,  regard- 
less of  the  thorns  which  pierced 
tlieir  tongues  and  cheeks  as  they 
swallowed  them  down. 

The  most  singular  feature  of  all, 
and  the  one  that  almost  dehes  belief, 
tliongh  it  is  none  the  less  true,  was 
this— that  in  no  case  did  one  drop  of 
blood  emerge  from  scar,  or  gash,  or 
wound.  Til  is  fact  1  observed  most 
carefully,  the  nu)kaddem  standing 
at  my  side,  and  each  ])atientiii  turn 
comitig  to  him  when  his  self-im- 
])Osed  torture  had  been  accomplish- 
ed ami  the  cataleptic  tVenzy  had 
si)ent  its  force.  It  was  the  chief 
who  cunningly  withdrew  the  blade 
fromcheek.or  shoulder  or  body,  rub- 
bing over  the  spot  what  ajtpeared 
to  me  to  be  the  saliva  of  his  own 
mouth;  then  he  whispered  an  abso- 
lution in  the  ear  of  the  disciple  and 
kissed  him  on  the  foihead,  where- 
upon the  i)atient,  but  a  moment 
before  writhing  in  mania(;al  traiis- 
])orts,  retired  tranquilly  and  took 
his  seat  ui)on  the  floor.  He  seemed 
none  the  worse  for  his  recent  par 
oxysm,  and  the  wound  was  marked 
onlv  by  a  livid  blotch  or  a  hectic 
flush. 

This  was  the  scene  that  for  more 
than  a,n  hour  went  on  without  pause 
or  intermission  before  my  eyes. 
The  building  might  have  been  ten- 
anted by  the  har[»iesor  Lteshigones 
of  Homer,  or  by  some  inliuman  mon- 
sters of  legendary  myth.  Amid  the 
dust  and  sweat  and  insufferable 
heat  the  naked  bodies  of  the  actors 
shone  with  a  ghastly  pallor  and  ex- 
haled a  sickening  smell.  The  at- 
mosphere reeked  with  heav'y  and 
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intoxicating  fumes;  Above  the 
desi){iirin<4'  cliaiit  of  tlie  singers 
rung  the  frenzied  yells  of  the  pos- 
sessed, the  siirieks  of  the  ham- 
merer, and  the  inarticulate  cries, 
the  snarling  and  giowling,  the  bel- 
lowing an(l  niiawling  of  the  self- 
imagined  bea.sts.  Aiid  ever  behind 
and  throngh  al'l  re-echoed  the  i)er- 
l>etual  and  pitiless  acconipaninient 
of  the  (Irnnis.  As  1  witnessed  the 
disgusting  spectacle  and  listened  to 
the  iianderaonium  of  sounds,  my 
liead  swan!,  my  eyes  became  dim, 
my  senses  reeled,  and  1  believe  that 
in  a  few  moments  I  must  have 
tainte<l  had  not  one  of  my  friends 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
whispering  that  the  mokaddem  was 
desirous  tliat  I  should  leave,  es- 
corted me  hurriedly  to  the  door. 
As  1  walked  back  to  my  quarters, 
iind  long  after  through  tiie  still 
night,  the  beat  of  the  tambours 
ODutinued,  and  I  heard  the  distant 
hum  of  voices,  broken  at  intervals 
by  an  isolated  and  ])iercing  cry. 
Perliaps  yet  further  and  more  re- 
volting orgies  were  celebrated  after 
1  had  left.  I  had  not  seen,  as  other 
travelers  have  done,  the  chewing 
and  swallowing  of  red-hot  cinders, 
or  the  haiinless  handling  and  walk- 
ing u]Min  live  coals.  I  had  been 
spared  that  which  others  have  de- 
scribed as  the  climax  of  the  glutton- 
ous debauoh,  viz.,  the  introduction 
of  a  live  sheep,  which  then  and 
there  is  savagely  torn  to  pieces  and 
devoured  raw  by  these  unnatural 
banqueters.  But  I  had  seen  enough, 
and  as  I  sank  to  sleep,  ray  agitated 
fancy  pursued  a  thousand  avenues 
of  tlionght,  confoumling  in  one 
grim  meilley  all  the  carnivorous 
liorrorsof  fact  arnl  fable  and  fiction; 
and  loud  above  "ul  the  din  and  dis- 


cord the  tale  of  the  false  prophets  of  > 
Carmel,  awal  ened  by  the  train  of 
association,  rang  in  my  eais,  and  I 
seemed  to  hear  intoned  -with  re- 
morseless reiteration  the  words: 
"  Ami  they  cried  aloud  and  cut 
tlieinscdves  after  their  manner  with 
knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them." 

Tiie  facts  which  1  have  described, 
the  absolute  genuineness  of  which 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  vouched  for 
by  others  who  have  had  a  similar 
ex])erience  to  myself,  s])eak  for 
themselves.  I  have  heard  these 
and  cognate  exhibitions  lightly  dis- 
missed as  the  outcome  of  jngglery 
or  iujposture.  In  this  Case  J  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  there  was  no 
deception  whatever;  the  means 
were  lacking,  even  if  the  motive 
had  existed,  which  it  did  not. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained — on  the  con- 
ti'ary  a  great  deal,  from  tlie  point 
of  view  of  science,  is  to  be  lost— by 
hastily  ascribing  to  artifice  that 
which  is  a  most  interesting  and  a 
very  imperfectly  understood  mani- 
festation of  natural  laws.  These 
phenomena  are  in  reality  soclosely 
allied  to  those  produced  in  various 
and  well-known  states  of  hypno- 
tism, catalep.sy,  ecstasy,  and  'lys- 
teria,  as  to  deserve  a  more  mirute 
physiological  analysis  than  they 
have  so  far  obtained.  The  disorder, 
we  might  almost  s-ay  the  inversion, 
of  ordinary  sensations,  com])lete  in- 
sensibility to  ])ain,  mental  delu- 
sions, violent  muscular  contortions, 
strong  emotional  excitement  find- 
ing vent  in  wild  utteiances  and  ex- 
travagant gesticulations,  all  these 
are  familiar  symptoms  of  one  or 
other  of  the  affections  named. — 
George  2^.  Curzon,  M.  P.,  in  The 
Fortnightly  Hevieto. 
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GEOEGIAi^   AND    VICTORIAN 
EXPANSION.* 

Sm  Robert  Rede's  lecfnrer 
oiifflit  to  be  careful  in  tlie  clioiee  of 
his  subject.  He  speaks  but  once, 
he  speaks  to  an  audience  notinuely 
academic,  and  yet  he  speaks  in  the 
Senate  House  of  Cambridge.  How 
to  iiiul  a  subject  wortliy  of  the 
Senate  House  of  Cambridj^e,  and 
yet  not  abstruse,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  subject  which  can  be  profit- 
ably treated  in  a.  single  lecture. 

A  subject  is  at  this  moment  occu- 
l\ving  all    minds  which,  beins'  his- 
toriciil,  falls  within  my  own  depart- 
raient.     Wlien    we    survey  her   iSIa- 
jesty's  reign  of  fifty  years,  when  we 
ask"^ourselves,  lias  it  been  a  happy 
and  glorious  reign,  and  how   does 
the  Victorian  age   look  when  it  is, 
compared  with  other  similar  i)eriods. 
of  English    history?    we    certainly 
ask  a  "(luestion  which  is  historical.. 
The  Rede  Lecture  ought  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  turned  intoaconniieni- 
orative  oration;   I  shall   not  appeal 
to  your  feelings.     But  I  can  hardly 
refuse  a  subject  which  is,  as  it  were, 
])resented  to  me.     Not,  indeed,  that 
I  would  attempt  to  furnish  a  direct 
answer  to  this  question  of  the  year. 
If    a  patiegyric   would  be  out   of 
place,   anything    short  of    a,  pane- 
gyric at  this  moment  would  shock 
your  feelings.     But  1  hope  to  say 
"something  on  historical  periods  in 
general,  on  ])eriods.  in  English  his- 
tory, and  more  i)articularly  on  those 
recent  periods  which  have  a  kind 
of  family   likeness   to    the   age  of 
Queen  Victoria;   to  say  something 
which    may    help    you    to    discern 
where  we  stand  at  this  moment  and 
in  what  direction  we  are  moving. 

*  The  Hede  Lecture,  1887, 


In    this    particular    age    certain 
hai)py  and  bright  features  are  more 
than "  usually     manifest;     but     in 
general  wliat  can  be  more  ditiicult 
:ind  uncertain    than   to  pass  judg- 
ment ui)()n  an  age,  to  pronounce  it 
glorious  or  the  contrary  ?     "  (ilori- 
ous"is   a  relative    term;    we  can 
have  no  right  to  award  it  until  we 
have  made  a  comparison  between 
the  age  in  question  and  other  ages. 
Now  ithe  oidy  age  we  can  know  vvell 
is  our  own,  for  it  is  the-  only  one 
we  can  observe  closely;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  we  ought  to 
kiu)w   many   ages  ^    and    to    know 
many  ages,  even  sufficiently  is  the 
boast  of  but  few  historical  students. 
We^try  to  judge  without  a  stand- 
ard,, to  find  our  bearings  without  a 
compiiss.     Who  does  not  know  how 
idle  and  empty  are  all  those  specu- 
lations, which   used  to  be  so  fash- 
ionable, as  to  whether  the  old  time 
was  better  or  worse  than  the  pres- 
ent?       We    smile   now^    when    we^    { 
hear  speak  of  the  good  old    time.;;    I 
and  not"  less  unreal  is  the  bad  oW    f 
time    which    haunts    the   brain    o.f 
modern  revolutionaries,  an   ima,gii«- 
ary    period    when    mankind    were 
given  over  to  monstrous  tyruiiiuieft 
and  superstitions.     Both  th,(*  ^ood 
and    the    evil    seem    supernatural 
only  because  in  the  regioai  of  the 
past  w'e  are  unfamiliar,  because  we 
lose  the  measure  of  things  and  the 
use  of  our  judgment.     \m  like  man- 
ner  about    the   Victorian    age   we 
i^iay    easily   fall,,  when   we  try    to 
form  a  general  estim.ate  of  it,  into 
vague  exaggeration..    If  we  are  so 
inclined,    we    eiisiljc  persuade  our- 
selves that  it  far  s^urpasses  all  for- 
mer ages;  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  are  otherwise^  inclined — and  at 
this  moment  of  dei)ression,   confii- 
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sioii,  iiiid  iiiixiety  there  nre  not  a 
few— inijilit  without  inucli  trouble 
dress  up  ;i  ]>;ir;i(lox  to  the  effect 
tliat  iill  its  glories  ;ire  a  vain  deln- 
sion.aiKl  tJiatitisiii  reality  ii  period 
of  dissolution  ;iii(i  <lecline. 

1  do  not,  indeed,  tliiiik  tlint  such 
a  i>ar;idox  could  ever  ])rodnce  con- 
viction. Wlien  tlie  Queen  be^;in 
to  rei.un,  the  world  was  full  of  St. 
Simoniiin  doctrines,  which  turned 
on  the  idea  of  progress,  of  a.  heaven 
in  the  future  of  society,  of  a  g-olden 
;i<i'e  before  us,  not  behind  us  The 
ideii  h;is  now  passed  into  a  <;omnjon- 
]ilace,  into  a  fixed  belief,  which  we 
may  lie  in  dai)<jer  of  exafi^ieratinf? 
but  are  in  no  daiij^er  of  renounc- 
inji'.  The  older  id''a  of  a  law  of 
de-eaeracy  of  a  "  fatal  drift  to- 
wards worse,"  is  as  obsolete  as 
astrology,  or  the  belief  in  witch- 
era  lY.  The  huMian  race  has  become 
hopelul,  sauiiuiiie.  Hence  we. are 
no  longer  easily  frightened  or  <le- 
])ressed,  and  you  mi.uht  unroll  a 
most  dismal  catalogue  of  the  evils 
of  the  time,  but  you  woubl  never 
induire  tiiis  i)resent  generation  to 
admit  that  the  (jourse  of  things  is 
<lown  ward,  for  they  have  come  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  axiom — unreasonably, 
as  itseenisto  me — that  we  mo\e  up- 
ward. Such  a  sanguine  si)irit  "over- 
comes evil  with  good,"  sweeps 
the  evil  out  of  siglit,  leaves  it  be- 
hind, forgets  to  think  of  it,  and 
in  any  case  absolutely  refrises 
to  submit  to  it.  Such  a  spirit  has 
been  favored  in  the  present  age  by 
th(!!  extremely  pali)able,  startling" 
character  of  the  progress  made  in 
ceitain  departments.  Discoveries 
in  almost  every  bianch  of  science 
that  take  our  bre.ith  away,  inven- 
tions that  transform  human  life 
and    tliat   bring   the    whole  planet 


nnder  our  control,  n  rush  of  new 
ideas  and  views  overwhelming  the 
faculty  of  ai>prehen  sion  -  all  this 
converts  the  idea  of  progress  in  to  an 
evident  fact.  And,  therefore,  how- 
evei"  much  may  be  alleged  by  way 
of  drawbacik,  this  age  will,  I  thinlc, 
continue  to  believe  in  itself.  And 
when  a.  French  juu't  prediets  that 
a  hiindred  years  hence  it  wiil  be 
reuNMubered  as  an  age  of  brass,  we 
shall  answer  that  an  age  of  mere 
material  progress  miglit  deservti 
suuli  an  epithet,  but  th.-.t  this  is 
also  an  age  of  uiiparallele<l  scien- 
tific discovery. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  after 
half  a  (tentury  we  hav(^  grown  ac- 
customed to  railroads  and  steam- 
boats, and  that  the  modern  ra])idiiy 
of  movement,  and  also  the  modern 
abundance  of  sensation,  have  lost 
their  first  charu).  We  have  passed, 
as  it  were,  into  a  new  world,  but  we 
lind,  now  that  we  haye  had  time  to 
look  about  us,  that  it  is  fun(binien- 
tally  much  the  same  as  the  old 
world,  thesame  unsatisfactory  juix- 
ture  of  good  and  cn  ii.  Everything 
is  on  a  larger  scale,  but  evil  also  is 
larger  and  more  api»aliing.  Every 
new  lig-ht  has  its  hsmv  shadow. 
By  the  side  of  national  wealth  we 
have  Jiatioual  deliis,  leckoned  in 
fig'ui'es  which  v;e  might  call  a.stro- 
nomical,  by  the  side  of  the  great  in- 
ventions of  convenience,  porten- 
t(Mis  engines  of  <lest ruction.  If  a 
nation  grown,  itsarmy  grows  in  still 
greater  i)roi)ortion,  or  its  metro- 
})olis  becomes  a  prodigious  hive 
reducing  pliilantliro[>y  and  political 
economy  to  despair.  The  vastness 
of  everything'  ap[>alsus.  N\'e  seem 
threatened  by  wars  and  ciitasti'oi)hes 
for  which  history  affords  no  prece- 
dent.    Even  good  things  come  in  a 
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deln,2f8  w]ii(;U  tlireateiis  to  drown 
us.  We  arc  hampered  with  new 
ideas  which  we  have  not  enero-y  to 
assimilate,  new  sciences  we  have  no 
time  to  learn.  There  is  even  too 
jnuch  pleasure.  Eojoyment,  which 
used  to  be  assocuited  with  idleness, 
has  become  now  au  exhausting  in- 
dustry. The  literary  sense  perishes 
for  want  of  repose;  an<l  all  those 
delicate,  sa,cred  thing's,  wliich  aslc 
time,  liabitiide,  quietude,  disci- 
pline, reticence,  abstinence,  all  such 
things  as  art,  manners,  idealism, 
self-sacri(1c3,  religion,  seem  to  in- 
quire by  what  new  arraiigemeiib 
they  may  be  enabled  to  live  under 
su(;li  new  couditions. 

This  is  what  we  learn  from  the 
second  LooksUy  Mall.  There  the 
poefc  whose  literary  career  measures 
out  the  whole  Victorian  age,  and 
whose  first  works  were  full  of  the 
St.  Simonian  phrases,  "the  future 
man,"  "the  crowning  race,"  "the 
great  race  that  is  to  be,"  acknow- 
ledges a  certain  disapi>ointment. 
liejility  at  the  best  has  something 
about  it  incurably  common;  it  cau 
never  keep  pace  with  poetic  imagi- 
nation. The  most  prosperous  voy- 
age, tliough  it  may  take  us  into 
happy  and  rich  regions,  does  not 
after  all,  as  it  seemed  to  promise, 
take  us  where  earth  and  heaven 
meet. 

But  again  does  it  not  strike  us 
that  it  is  an  English  Jubilee  we 
celebrate,  and  that  all  these  won- 
derful changeSj  imi>rovements,  and 
discoveries  belong  to  the  world  in 
general,  and  not  to  England  in  par- 
ticular— to  the  nineteenth  century, 
if  you  will — but  notproperly  to  the 
Victorian  age?  The  movement  of 
civilization  in  which  we  live  is  com- 
pounded of  a  muvemeut  which  is 


universal  and  a  movement  whi(di  is 
])roper  to  tlie  paiticuhir  state.  We 
are  concerned  now  with  tiie  lattei", 
not  with  the  former.  We  keei)  our 
own  Jubilee,  not  the  Jubilee  of  the 
world.  What,  for  instance,  do  we 
learn  by  reckoning  up  the  scientific 
discoveries  or  the  inventions  that 
have  been  made  within  this  period, 
even  though  a  good  share  of  them 
may  have  been  made  in  England? 
It  seems  to  me  very  idle  v/hen  lists 
are  drawn  np  of  distinguished  men 
who  iiave  lived  and  discoveries  thafe 
have  been  made  in  the  Queen's 
reign,  aiul  it  is  maintained  that 
these  lists  are  longer  than  any  for- 
mer age,  even  the  most  famous, 
would  yield.  The  advaiu'e  ot  sci- 
ence has  little  to  do  with  any  par- 
ticular state.  It  moves  forward  over 
the  whole  civilized  woild  at  once. 
It  is  very  slightly  dependent  upon 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual state.  The  scientific  discov- 
erers of  the  Victorian  age  may  be 
our  legitimate  boast;  tliey  prove 
that  the  race  furnishes  lucid  intel- 
lects and  i)ersevering  characters. 
But  they  ])rove  little  in  favor  of 
this  particular  age  of  English  his- 
tory, for  nothing  special  to  English 
so(dety  at  this  particular  stage  has 
produced  them.  They  have  been 
produced  by  the  growth  of  science 
in  general.  Their  roots  are  in  the 
soil  of  uidversal  civilization,  not 
])roperly  in  our  own  English  soil. 

This  remark  has  a  somewhat  wide 
application,  and  cannot  be  confined 
to  scientific  discoverers.  It  modi- 
fies our  whcde  view  of  the  subject, 
and  makes  us  ask  what  after  all  is 
an  age,  when  the  word  is  applied 
to  an  individual  state.  I  maintain 
that  not  everything,  not  even 
everything  great,  which   hajipens 
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in  England,  belongs  to  English 
history.  "What  do  we  mean  by 
England?  A  strange  mnterialisni 
is  prevalent  on  this  subject.  Our 
political  controversies  often  betray 
tliat  wlien  we  speak  of  Eng'land  or 
of  Ireland  we  are  thinking  only  of 
a  country.  But  what  we  have  to 
(leal  witli  is  no  mere  country.  It 
is  a  community  of  human  beings 
wlio  have  a  common  oi'gani(;  life, 
a  common  development,  owing  to 
causes  much  more  vital  than  mer(; 
juxtai)osition.  It  is  not  the  coun- 
try England,  but  the  organism 
wliich  tor  convenience  we  name 
after  the  country,  that  we  ought 
to  have  in  view  when  we  speak 
of  the  Victorian  age.  And  the 
question  should  be,  not  merely 
what  notable  things  may  have  been 
done,  or  what  lujtable  persons  may 
have  lived  v/ithiii  the  four  seas 
during  this  half  century.  No  mere 
country,  and,  what  is  more,  no  mere 
liopulation.  Not  a  mere  multitude 
of  individuals,  but  a  grejit  organic 
whole  ctunposed  of  irulividuals.  By 
the  Victorian  age  we  mean  a  stage 
in  the  cori)orate  life  of  this  great 
organism.  The  organs  of  this  or- 
ganism are  institutions,  magis- 
trates, ministers,  assemblies.  They 
grow  aiul  are  modified  from  time 
to  time  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  whole.  But  its  well-being  de- 
pen<ls  upon  tlie  energy  of  its  vital- 
ity, and  this  lies  deeper  than  all 
institutions,  and  is  to  be  studied  in 
national  character,  in  luibits,  in 
ideals,  in  beliefs. 

Perhaps  these  observations  may 
give  a  certain  degree  of  distinctness 
to  an  idea  which  seems  so  vague. 
Nothing  so  easy,  but  nothing  so 
useless,  as  to  enumerate  all  the 
wonderful    characteristics    of    the 


nineteenth  century,  aiu1  adding  to 
them  all  the  remarkal)le  things  liuit 
may  be  found  in  half  a  century  of 
Eng-^Iish  histoi-y,  to  label  the  .sum 
total  "Victoriaii  age.  "  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  quite  legitimate,  and  it  is 
])roiitable,  to  ask  how  much  devel- 
oiiment  there  has  been,  and  of  what 
kind,  during  this  half  century  in 
that  gieat  composite  whole,  the 
English  mitiomdity,  of  which  the 
development  through  some  four- 
teen (;enturies  is  wli;it  we  call  Eng- 
lish history. 

Nevertheless  even  this  is  too 
large  a  question  to  be  i)rolitably 
treated  in  a  single  lecture.  'I  lie 
greatest  branch  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  reforming  an<l  transform- 
ing legislation  of  the  jieriod,  1  am 
alinost  afraid  at  this  wild  moment 
of  party  strife  to  touch.  And  in- 
deed that  unity  I  si)oke  of,  that 
English  organism  or  body  politic, 
becomes  more  easily  visible  v^hen 
we  stand  a  little  aside  from  the 
political  fray. 

The  brightest  side  of  the  Vic- 
torian age  umloubtedly  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  growth  of  the  colonies 
and  dependencies.  At  home,  as  I 
have  said,  there  seems  a  shadow  for 
every  light.  At  home  development 
is  either  impeded  or  made  danger- 
ous by  want  of  room.  Everywhere 
tliere  is  congestion,  and  not  only  in 
the  East  of  London  or  in  the  West 
of  lieland.  It  is  otherwise  in  those 
vast  legions  which  have  become 
the  inheritance  of  our  race.  For 
them  this  half  century  has  been  a 
l)eriod  of  uninterrupted  growth  and 
almost  unbroken  sunshine.  This 
brighter  side  of  the  Victorian  age  I 
should  like  to  bring  before  your 
minds,  but  even  here  I  wish  to  avoid 
both    undertaking   too    much    and 
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toncliiii^jjf  upon  controvertible  mat- 
ter. 

We  are  tliiiiking"  of  an  a,i;e  wliicli 
lies  between  37  and  87  of  tlie  nine- 
teenth century.  I  will  ask  you  to 
recall  ciie  corresponding'  part  of  the 
eigMiteenth  century  Perliai)s  the 
period  between  1737  and  1787  does 
not  stand  out  witk  any  great  dis- 
tinctness before  yonv  minds.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  cor- 
responding period  stands  out  as 
roughly  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation. In  the  seventeenth  it 
stands  out  still  more  distinctly  as 
the  perioil  of  our  civil  troubles,  for 
actually  in  1(338  the  disturbances 
began  in  Si'.otlan.l,  and  in  1688  took 
place  the  Uevolution.  It  m  ly  hardly 
seem  to  yon  possible  to  give  any 
(lescri[»tion  equally  brief  aud  strik- 
ing of  the  correspondiug  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  1737 
Queen  C.u'oline  died,  and  the  opjto- 
sition  against  Walpolo  began  to 
gather  head.  That  year  m.iy  be 
caJled  the  beginning  of  the  sec  )nd 
l)art  of  George  IL's  reign,  and  in 
1787  the  younger  Pitt  was  almost 
at  his  zenith  and  the  coutjtry  was 
])rosperous  and  contented.  Be- 
tween those  dates  lie  no  doubt  two 
or  three  wars,  for  in  those  days 
European  wars  were  sadly  common; 
but  had  they  any  great  importance, 
had  they  any  unity,  so  that  we 
should  regard  the  period  as  a  great 
and  striking  stage  in  the  develoi)- 
ment  of  England^  Perhaps  you 
might  not  be'disposed  to  think  so. 

1  have  been  led  to  see  just  in 
this  i^eriod  a  remarkable  unity  and 
importance,  and  I  find  in  it  a  char- 
acter in  some  respects  strongly  re- 
sem!)ling,  in  otherrespects  strongly 
contrasted  with,  our  Victorian  age. 
By  <lwelling  a  little  on  its  principal 


features,  1  think  I  iuay  be  able  to 
biiug  out  indirectly,  through  the 
resemblances  and  througli  the 
]K)ints  of  contrast,  many  of  the 
leading  features  of  our  own  age. 

The  occurrences  of  this  period 
are  ai)t  to  escape  our  attention,  be- 
cause they  took  place  for  the  most 
part  outside  England.  They  were 
very  imperfectly  reflected  in  those 
parliamentary  debates  which  form, 
as  it  were,  the  mirror  in  which 
England  sees  herself.  They  were 
indeed  on  a  vast  scale,  but  they 
were  remote.  If,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  Victorian  age  the  brightest  si<le 
is  the  growth  of  the  colonies,  this 
l)eriod  is  broadly  similar  to  the  Vic- 
torian age.  In  history  the  V^ictorian 
age  will  be  marked  as  the  open- 
ing eraof  the  Australian  Continent, 
and  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada..  In  like  man- 
nerthe  period  now  befoie  us  stands 
out  as  tiie  age  of  the  lirst  conquest 
of  Canada,  and  of  the  creation  of 
British  India. 

And  here,  at  once,  by  the  side 
of  the  resemblance  a  great  point  of 
contrast  ai>pears  For  that  ])eriod 
witnessed  another  event  of  the 
same  order,  equally  vast  and 
eciually  remote,  but  tragical  for 
England — the  great  secession  of 
the  American  Colonies.  The  Vic- 
torian age  has  seen  no  such  catas- 
trophe. A  happy  difference,  yet  a 
difference  which  brings  almost  into 
stronger  relief  the  resemblance  of 
the  two  ]>eriods.  P'or  throughout 
the  Victorian  age  too  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  disruption  has  been 
contemplated,  and  for  some  time  at 
least  that  possibility  was  regarded 
as  even  a  probability,  if  not  an 
eventual  certainty.  Thus  in  both 
l>eriods  the  general  conditions  have 
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been  tlie  snme;  there  lins  been  ad- 
vance in  the  same  direction,  and 
there  has  been  apprehension  of  tlie 
same  (binders. 

]n  both  centuries  it  is  the  snnie 
Eni;lan(l  acting- on  the  wliole  in  tiie 
same  way,  annexing  easily  vast 
regions  beyond  the  ocean,  bnt  Und- 
ing'  it  less  easy  to  hobl  than  to 
grasp,  to  kee[)  than  to  acquire.  A 
law  iuis  evidently  been  at  work. 
Nor  did  this  law  begin  to  operate 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
then  for  tlie  first  time  it  oi)erated 
on  a  vast  scale.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  also  it  was  at  work,  though 
hidden  then  behind  civil  disturb- 
ances and  movements  that  affected 
us  more  strongly.  For  if  the  eight- 
eentli  gave  us  Cana<hi  and  India, 
tlie  seventeentli  century  gave  us 
those  great  American  colonies 
whicli  we  after\var<ls  lost.  From 
the  time  of  James  I.  we  have  been 
colonizers  of  the  j^ew  World.  Tiie 
propensity  to  colonize  whitdi  first 
showed  itself  wlien  the  charter  was 
given  to  Virginia  in  160t^,  has  since 
grown  upon  us.  We  have  sent  out 
su(;c>essive  waves  of  colonization, 
and  in  this  respect  the  Victorian 
age  does  not  differ  from  the  ages 
that  have  i)receded  it  since  that 
time,  but  only  surpasses  them. 

]n  this  ])rocess  of  ex])ansiou  I 
seem  to  distinguish  four  great 
Wiives.  Under  James  I.  there  were 
founded  Virginia  and  ISTew  Eng- 
land. Under  Charles  II.,  New 
Yoric,  the  Carol inas,  and  Pennsyl 
vaiiia  were  added.  Tlie  third  wave 
marks  the  period  of  the  eightcentli 
century  to  which  1  have  called 
your  attention.  Tliis  time,  how- 
ever, there  is  less  colonization  than 
conquest.  The  founding  of  Georgia 
is  iusiguiticant  by  tiie  side  of  the 


conquest  of  Canada  and  Flori(bi, 
and  the  wonderful  commencemeur, 
of  the  conquest  of  India.  The  last 
and  greatest  wave  belongs  to  the 
Victorian  age,  which  has  Avitnessed 
tiie  full  settlement  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand;  the  growth  of  Can- 
ada into  a  Dominion  si)nnning  the 
American  continent;  the  great  ex- 
tension of  our  South  African  seltle- 
ments  and  the  completion  of  the 
coiHiuest  of  India. 

When  I  compare  these  aggran 
dizements  of  territory  to  wiives,  I 
imi)ly  that  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  movement  cannot  be  ])re- 
cisely  marked.  The  names  f)f  Janu  s 
I.,  Charles  II.,  George  11.,  and  V^i.. 
toria,  marlc,  as  it  were,  the  <;rest  c 
the  successive  waves.  But  tlie  Mrs. 
W'ave  began  very  evidently  to  swell 
under  Elizabeth,  in  the  entei'prises 
of  Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  and  did  not 
sul)side  until  IMaryland  had  been 
founded  under  Charles  I.  The  wa\"e 
which  1  name  from  Charles  11.  is 
first  visible  under  Crcunwell,  when 
the  conquest  of  Jamaica  took  ])lace; 
and  that  on  which  I  ])ut  the  name 
of  George  11.  is  traceable  under 
Anne,  wlien  Nova.  Scotia  was  ac- 
quired and  the  South  Sea  Conii>any 
founded.  In  like  manner  the  last 
wave,  which  we  ourselves  have  wit- 
nessed, has  only  risen  to  its  height 
under  the  Queen.  It  began  in  the 
acquisitions  of  the  great  wai',  viz., 
the  Cape,  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  ami 
Demerara,  and*  it  cyn  be  traced 
through  a  series  of  settlements 
made  under  George  IV.  and  Will- 
iam IV. 

When  we  survey  and  compare  to- 
gether these  successive  waves  of 
expansion,  Ave  discover,  I  think, 
another  uniformity.  They  have 
been  in  all  cases  the  after-aweil   of 
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some  gva-.it  atrng'^le  in  wliicli  Eii^y- 
lainl  liiis  been  compelled  to  i)iit  forth 
all  her  mi,i;lit.  1  have  Just  remarked 
this  of  the  last  of  tlie  four.  It  is 
equally  obvious  to  remark  it  of 
the  lirst.  The  .yreat  Elizabetiiau 
war  with  Spain  tiist  turned  our  at- 
tentio?!  to  the  New  Wcnld,  which 
tUeu  belonged  almost  exclusively 
to  Spain.  It  was  not  so  much  for 
trade,  still  less  for  colonization, 
that  our  adventurers  tirst  sought 
the  New  Worhl.  It  was  rather  a 
war  measure,  and  even  a  measure 
of  defensive  war.  Hampered  and 
hard  [Messed  at  home,  we  discov- 
ered, as  the  Dutch  also  discovered, 
that  the  weakness  of  Spain  lay  in 
tills,  that  she  was  vulnerable  every- 
where, because  iier  Empire  was 
everywhere.  In  order  to  d;image 
Spain,  we  struck  blows  which  iu  tlie 
end  enriched  and  aggrandized  our- 
selves. And  the  quiet  times  of 
James  I.  reaped  what  liatl  beeu 
sown  in  the  stormy  days  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

The  same  relation  whicli  James  I. 
bore  to  Elizabeth  was  borne  by 
Cliarles  11.  to  Cromwell.  The  vast 
colonization  of  Cliarles  JI.'s  time  is 
the  after  swell  of  our  civil  wars. 
We  commonly  contemplate  those 
wars  too  exclusively  in  our  own 
island.  It  is  one  of  their  charac- 
teristics—  new  then  in  English  his- 
tory— that  the  struggle  extended 
into  America  and  into  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic,  was  waged  with 
fleets  as  well  as  armies,  and  in- 
volved us  not  less  with  the  J>utch 
on  ciio  sea  than  with  tiie  Scotch  at 
home.  By  the  side  of  Cromwell  and 
liis  army  there  is  Blake  and  his 
fleet,  and  the  maritime  develoi)- 
ment  of  force  that  resulted  from 
the  Civil  War  was  reallv  njore  ijn- 


l)ortant  and  jnore  lasting  than  the 
army  it  created.  Hence,  as  the 
Elizabethan  struggle  ended  in  a 
great  expansion  at  the  cost  of 
Si)ain,  the  Civil  War  led  to  an  ex 
pansiou  chietiy  at  the  cost  of  the 
Dutch,  and  gave  quite  a  new  and 
most  imposing  character  to  our 
settlements  in  North  America. 

And  what  of  the  third  wave  of 
ex])ansion,  that  which  marks  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century? 
This,  again,  is  the  after-swell  of 
the  great  slrugg-le  under  William 
and  Anne.  In  the  New  World  lay 
tiie  whole  interest  of  the  question 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  for  J*jng- 
land.  The  negotiations  of  \Villiam 
and  the  cainjtaigns  of  Mariboiough 
were  undertaken  to  keep  America 
open  to  English  enterprise.  The 
acquisitions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht — Nova  Scotia,  Gibraltar, 
Port  Mahon,  and  rights  of  trade  to 
Spanish  America — were  evidently 
calculatetl  to  prei)are  the  way  for 
a  new  exi)atision.  This  accordingly 
commenced  in  due  time  with  the 
colonization  of  Georgia,  and  with 
that  great  attack  on  S[)anish  Amer- 
ica which  seemed  to  revi\  e  the  days 
of  Cromwell. 

That  attack  was  made  in  1739, 
and  the  third  wave  of  exjiansiou 
tills,  as  I  have  said,  with  its  swell- 
ing, culmiuating  and  subsiding, 
almost  the  very  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  Victorian  age  in  the 
nineteenth.  An<l  thus  we  see  Eng- 
lish history  from  Elizabeth  to  Vic- 
toria divicle  itself  into  four  great 
strugg'les,  followed  by  four  great 
movements  of  colonial  exi)ansion. 

But  the  third  of  these  movements 
— that  which  belongs  to  the  eight- 
eenth ceuturv — has  certain  remark- 
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able  c'knrat'teristies  of  its  own,  ami 
both  on  this  account  and  as  beini;' 
c*hronolo,nicalIy  nearest  to  the  Vie- 
toiian  expansion,  deserves  ]>e»'U- 
liarly  to  be  e»>nsidered.  The  earlier 
exi)ansions,  as  well  as  that  of  our 
own  a.i»e,  are  mainly  i)eaeeful  move- 
ments of  i)oi)nIation.  At  one  time 
a  Jfin/fiixccr  v,\rv'\i'i>  out  relii^ious  re- 
fugees, at  another  tin)e  Australian 
iXo\{\  mines  attrnet  adventurers.  Hut 
in  this  eiiihteenth-eentury  m<ne- 
nient  there  is  little  emi,i>ration,  little 
proper  colonization.  In  place  of  it 
there  is  war  and  concjuest.  Florida 
is  taken  from  Spain,  Canada  from 
France,  an  empire  is  founded  in 
India.  That  jieneration  saw  with 
astonish ment  En.ijlaiul  maUiu^yf  wide 
conquests  in  Asia  and  America  at 
once.  For  the  Hrst  time  she  seemed 
to  be  ]>layinsi"  the  part  of  a  Rome  or 
a  ^Macedonia,  whicii  was  the  more 
surprisinji"  as  she  was  not  even  a 
militar.^  state,  as  she  scarcely  pos- 
sessed even  an  army.  Could  it  be, 
they  asked,  that  the  remote  de- 
scendants of  the  "liritish  warrior 
({ucen"  who  had  been  crushed  by 
the  lioman  power,  were  tlestined  to 
rei.yii  in  reyituis  Ca'sar  never  knew, 
and  far  beyond  the  utmost  tliyht  of 
the  Homaii  ea.<;Ies?  It  was  (juite  a 
new  and  unexpected  chapter  in 
Enjilish  history. 

The  peiiod  between  1737  and  1787 
wasdi\ide<l  between  (ieorjje  11.  and 
George  HI.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  it  was  seldom  considered  as 
a  whole;  bur  if  a  ]>redecessor  of 
mine  had  stood  liere  precisely  a 
century  a«io  to  .  lecture  on  that 
period,  he  would  have  found  it  easy, 
l>y  calliuii"  attention  to  the  growth 
of  empire,  to  exhibit  tiie  period  as  a 
single  complete  ])hase  in  English 
development.  As  this  view  was  not 


taken  at  the  time,  it  has  bd^en  over- 
looked siiu'e.  The  three  g:reat 
events  of  that  period  are  more  or 
less  remembered, but  the  connection 
between  them  is  missed,  and  we  do 
not  sej".  that,  taking  all  together, 
they  f(>rm-  one  prodigious  event, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  making- 
the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of 
tlie  ICnglisii  world-state.  Tlu^  three 
events  1  nu^an  aic  (I)  that  confused 
war,  partly  with  Spain,  partly  with 
France,  which  began  otf  the  Spanish 
Main  in  1789  and  ende  I  at  .\ix-la- 
Chaj)elle  in  1748;  ['l)  the  war  of 
17o('),  the  lamous  war  of  Chatham 
and  NVol  fe ;  ['6)  the  disastrous  Ameri- 
can wai',  which  chased  in  1788  with 
the  surrender  of  the' American 
colonies.  These  wars,  1  say,  we 
remember;  we  have  our  feeling- 
about  each.  Tlie  lirst  seems  to  us 
senseless,  if  not  shameful,  and  we 
accept  Burke's  judgment,  who  tells 
us  that  it  ought  never  to  have, 
been  undertaken  at  all.  The  war 
of  Ciiatham  we  remember  with 
pride;  the  meujory  of  the  American 
war  is  humiliating  to  us.  Ibit  we 
scarcely  see  that  in  Engii.sh  history 
they  foiiu  one  event,  (UK'  great  wave 
of  expansion,  which,  exceptionally, 
took  the  form,  ni>t  of  emigration, 
but  of  ccMiqnest,  and  therefore  gave 
such  a  strain  to  our  cohuiial  system 
that  it  gave  way  and  collapsed  in 
ruin. 

Why  does  war  in  this  jteriod  take 
the  ])lace  of  colonization  y  It  is,  in 
one  word,  because  we  Imvi^  to 
struggle  in  this  i)eriod  against  the 
alliance  of  Fraiu*e  and  S[)ain,  against 
the  united  House  of  Hourbon.  As 
earlier  .houis  XlV.,  as  later  Nai)o- 
leon,  so  in  this  middle  period  we 
h.ive  one  standing  enemy,  the 
French  and  Si)anisli  l>i)urbons  uni- 
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ted  by  ;i  fiimily  (iornpacf.  Si>;iiri 
w;is  Mm^  old  mist  less  of  tin*,  S'(;\v 
Woilil,  l\n'.  <;oloiiiiil  powcj-  in  pos- 
Hi'ssion,  Vviwu'M  was  tli(;  risiii;^ 
aspirant  to  colonial  j^reatncss, 
ain>in{i[  to  unite  in  one  stiate^ie  line 
tlie  St.  Lawienee  smd  the  Mi.s- 
KisMipi)i,  an<l  at  the  Kaine  time  in- 
tii^(iin<4'  for  empire  in  the  native 
courts  of  llitnh»stan.  Tiie  (dose 
alliance  f  hercd'orii  of  these  Powers 
clian;,'(Ml  the  whole  icdation  of  Enj^- 
laniito  the  New  World.  ,Slie  had 
now  to  p(':n(drat<;  by  foi-c(;  of  arms 
u  here  I)ef()re  she  had  sent  p(MC(d"Mi 
tra<lers  and  seltlei's.  Tin;  New 
World  iiad  IxMjome  jiostile,  threaten 
iu^,  foitifi<'.d  a<;ainst  her,  wlier(;as 
Ixd'ore  it  had  lain  for  the  m :)st  i>art 
]»assiv<dy  open  to  S(*tt lenient. 

OI)serve  this  common  (diaracter- 
isti(;  of  three  wars  before  us — it 
shows  sti'iUin^iy  how  tluiy  bcdonj^ 
toi^cther  -  that  France  and  Spain 
to.u'ether  take  part  a<jfainst  ns  in  all 
tiiree  alike.  In  the  first  war  Spain 
be;;ins,  but  Fran(5e  later  com(;s  to 
her  aid;  in  the  se<;orid  this  order  is 
icversed,  Ki-ance  be;^ins  and  Spain 
follows;  in  the  thir<l  both  alike 
come  to  th(;  help  of  the;  insurgent 
coloniiis. 

And  if  we  examine  the  wars 
clo.sely  w(5  find  that  they  arc;  not 
«!istinct  from  one  anotlu'r,  as  they 
seem  in  mereannalistic  history,  but 
inextri(jably  tan;4-|(Ml  to.yether.  The 
treaty  of  Aix  la  (Jhapcdle,  as  far  as 
England  and  France  weieoncerned 
was  a  mere  tru(^e,  wlii(di  held  but 
eight  yeais,  ami  we  ought  not  to 
say  that  in  1750  a  new  war  broke 
out,  but  rather  that  the  old  war 
was  recommenced.  Ii^ven  "recom- 
menced" is  too  strong  a  word.  In 
America  and  Asia  there  was  no 
recommencement,    for    there     had 


been  no  cessation;  in  those  ])arts 
the  p(;acc  had  not  amounted  even  to 
a  truce.  Without  ical  interniis>iion 
from  ll'Mito  l70y,  that  is  for  twenty- 
four  years,  the  wa\'(^  of  expansion 
from  Great  liritaiu  beat  ujxui  the 
barrier  opposed  to  it  by  Franc^e 
and  Spain.  At  first  it  thicatcned 
t,o  overtlirow  the  Spanish  l-^mpire 
iji  Central  and  Southern  Aiufuica, 
ami  tiie  capture  of  Porto  i>ello  and 
the  settlement  of  G(M)rgia  s(M;med 
likely  to  l»e  foIlowe<l  by  a  series  of 
a(;oiiisitions  ma<le  at  the  expense  of* 
Sftain,  but  gradually  the  wave  took 
a  new  direction  and  swept  over  the 
(M)lonial  empire  of  Frau(;e. 

*Not  less  (do.sidy  than  the  first 
and  second  of  these  three  wais  the 
second  and  third  are  entangled  to- 
gether. That  i)roJect  of  taxing 
Aineri<;a  which  brought  siudi  «li.s- 
aster  upon  us  at  the  miuuent  when 
our  Colonial  greatness  ha<l  rea<died 
its  height,  is  not  to  be  considered 
by  itself,  as  if  it  had  been  excogi- 
tated by  Grenville  in  the  irieie 
wantonness  of  financdal  pe<1autr.\. 
It  was  almost  inevitable,  from  the 
moment  that  our  exi)ansion  took  a 
warlike  chai'actei".  Mere  coloni- 
zation, such  as  had  Iteeti  |»ractised 
in  tii<?  sevent<'-enth  century,  was  for 
the  most  part  not  only  a  ])(^a(;eful 
but  also  an  in(;xi(ensive  process; 
England  had  not  been  ta.\-<;d  to 
fouiul  Virginia,  nor  New  England, 
or  Pennsylvania;  but  exi>ansiou  by 
war  was  (piitc^  another  thing.  Chat- 
ham's war  had  shown  at  once  how 
glorious  it  might  be,  and  how  pro- 
<ligiously  expensive  it  could  not 
fail  to  be.  An  empire  which  for 
protection  and  (extension  had  called 
;  on  us  to  wage  war  for  ahuost  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiy,  and  which 
would  require  for  the   future   more 
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expenditure  than  ever,  this  was  a 
new  item  in  our  tiiianeial  accounts  ! 
France  was  not  likely  to  forget  the 
loss  ot"  Canada,  nor  S[>aiu  that  of 
Florida.  A  new  and  tremendous 
colonial  war  was  probably  at  hand, 
and  we  were  already  involved  in  a 
debt  wliicli  earlier  Chancellors  of 
the  Exche(iner  or  Lord  Treasurers 
—  a  Walpole  or  a  Godolphin — would 
Lave  interpreted  to  n)can  national  | 
ruin.  (Ii'cnville  was  tli<5  rtrst  ^]n<;-- 
lisli  minister  who  felt  tlie  bnr<ien 
of  a  worid-.state  upon  his  shoulders. 
Great  Dritain  was  there,  and  it 
broujiht  a  new,  overwhelming', 
alariniui;'  problem,  for  it  was  not 
then  a  n'-ere  outlying'  territory 
which  could  be  neglected  by  states- 
men ;  it  was  newly  torn  fiom  Fiance 
and  Spain;  it  wjis  to  be  defended 
against  the  Family  Alliance.  And 
l^jugland  had  scarcely  any  army, 
and  in  the  struggle  from  wliicii  she 
had  issued  victorious,  she  had 
straine<l  her  resources  and  her 
credit  to  a  degree  whi(di  seemed  in- 
crediide  even  to  herself. 

Not  wantoidy,  then,  but  in  a  kind 
of  despair,  not  even  blindly,  though 
he  saw  the  dark  side  of  affairs 
more  clearly  than  the  bright,  did 
Grenville  adopt  his  new  i)olicy. 
His  experiment  was  tried  and  fail- 
ed. A  dismal  period  set  in;  almost 
the  whole  fabric  of  "empije  which 
Chatham  had  raised  so  high  crum- 
bled away,  and  the  debt,  instead  of 
being  lightened,  was  increased  by 
another  hundred  millions.  The 
first  (diapter  in  tlie  history  of 
Greater  Britain  closes  in  disa])- 
pointuKMit  and  disaster. 

Such  in  the  slightest  outline  is 
tlie  iiistory  of  Greater  Britain  in 
the  Georgian  era.  This  is  what 
happened  in   the  half  century   be- 


tween 1737  and  1787.  Imagine  for 
a.  moment  that  we  are  living,  not  in 
1887  but  in  1787.  The  French  Kevo- 
lution  has  not  yet  taken  place;  the 
American  war  endedi  four  years 
since;  Chatham  has  been  dead  just 
nine  years,  and  the  son  of  Chatham 
now  holds  the  iielm  We  in  this 
I'niversity  are  lixing  under  the 
Chancellorshii>  of  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, and  you  are  assembled  to  hear, 
say,  one  of  my  predecessors  review 
the  ])eriod,  which  might  seem  at 
that  nKuneiit.  of  peace  to  have  been 
consigned,  whole  and  linished,  to 
history.  It  is  no  very  wonderful 
half  century  that  is  reviewed. 
Science  and  invention  have  made 
in'ogress,  but  modest  ]>rogiess; 
literature  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
languid;  art  has  been  a  little  more 
vigorous,  and  we  have  now  for  the 
lirst  time  great  ])ainters.  At  home 
there  has  been,  at  least  in  the  jnain, 
tranquillity;  our  institutions  have 
l)roved  themselves  stable  l>ul  in 
one  respect  tlie  period  is  striking 
and  wonderful.  Abroad  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Euroi)e  we  have 
plunged  into  strange  adventures 
and  undergone  strang'e  vicissitudes 
beyond  all  earlier  example;  we  have 
assumed  quite  a  different  i)<)sition 
in  the  world.  Since  Queen  Anne 
tliere  has  been  a  Great  Britain,  but 
in  this  period  there  has  sprniig  u[) 
a  Greater  Britain  still.  We  liave 
stood  out  as  a  world-power  after 
the  fasliion  of  Spain  under  PJiilip 
XL;  we  have  annexed  remote  terri- 
tories; our  aimadas  have  swept  the 
ocean;  and  now  we  have  a  great 
ex[)loi'er,  James  Cook,  who  may  be 
compared  to  the  great  Spanish  dis- 
coverers. All  this  is  new  and 
strange,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
most  alarming';  we  can  scarcely  cou- 
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^Tii  till  ate  ourselves  upon  it.  Onr 
disasters,  defeats,  and  losses  liave 
been  aliead.v  as  sij^iial  as  our  tri- 
uiui)hs;  we  have  lost  our  i>ieat  col- 
onies, and  at  tlie  same  time  we  have 
siiiik  deeper  tliaii  ever  in  debt. 
'We  humbled  lor  aniomeiit  our  great 
enemy  the  House  ot"  JJouiboii,  but 
she  has  <lealt  us* a  teriible  (jounter- 
bb)w,  and'tiie  strife  is  by  no  means 
OVUM-.  We  are  iu>w  in  1787.  Are 
not  otiier  wars  prepariui^?  Siiall 
we  not,  before  tlie  eii^liteenth  cen- 
tury is  out,  strugii'Ie  anew  with 
I'rauce  and  Spain?  ^ay,  even 
more  is  [)ossible,  for  our  preponder- 
ance at  sea  has  created  universal 
envy;  we  are  regarded  as  maritime 
tyrants  Already  there  are  signs 
of  a  g-reat  league  against  us,  such 
a  le.igue  as  in  former  times  has 
linmbied  other  ascendancies.  A 
Continental  Gran<l  Alliance  may 
be  formed  against  the  ambitious 
islaiul.  The  old  Grand  Alliance 
was  direcited  by  William  and  then 
by  JNIarl borough  ;  may  not  some 
great  coiuiuander  and  statesman 
arise,  say  in  France,  destined  to  be 
as  powerful  perhai>s*as  William  or 
as  MarlboroMgli  by  wielding-  the  re- 
sources of  that  great  continental 
league?  llappy,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  tiie  son  of  Chatham  is  at 
the  helm!  Never,  perhaps,  to  those 
Avho  can  look  below  the  surface  did 
the  prps[)ect  seem  so  black. 

Su(;li  was  Greater  Britain  just  a 
liuudred  years  ag-o.  in  the'sixth 
year  from  that  date  it  passed  again 
under  tiie  cloud  of  war.  It  waged 
a  more  desperate  war  ihau  ever, 
and  again  for  almost  a  quartei'  of  a 
century,  for  a  time  against  a  coali- 
tion of  the  ciiicf  Sea  Powers,  then 
later  ag-ainst  a  coalirion  ol'  all  the 
Eui'opeaa  TuWcts,  Uiitil  ialcr  siiii 


the  young-  United  States  also  joined 
our  enemies.  From  this  stiuggle 
we  emerged  at  last  burdened  with 
a  debt  six  times  as  heavy  as  that 
which  had  thrown  the  statesman- 
ship of  Grenville  off  the  balance. 

And  then  opened  for  Greater 
Britain  that  new  i)erio(l  which  we 
may  fairly  call  the  Vicitorian  era, 
because  two-thii'ds  of  it  fall  withiu 
the  reign  of  the  Queen,  and  in  tliis 
reig'ii  too  its  (diaracter  has  been 
most  clearly  marked.  In  contrast 
with  tliat  Georgian  era  which  1 
have  sketched  vsome  broad  features 
of  it,  u[)on  which  assuiedly  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves,  strike  the 
eye  at  once. 

What  now  has  become  of  that 
g-reat  enemy,  that  Family  Alliance, 
that  United  House  of  Bourbon, 
which  in  the  eighteenth  c^entury 
aitere<l  for  the  worse  the  whole 
character  of  our  colonial  expan- 
sion. The  House  of  IJourbon  itself, 
is  not  g-one.  Itreig-ns  still  ^n  Spain; 
it  reig-ued  in  Fraiiee  till  1848,  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Queen.  In 
the  last  years  of  l^ouis  rhili])pe 
there  was  much  questioji  Of  the 
Spanisli  marriag-es,  that  is  of  main- 
taining- the  aDcient  family  alliance 
of  the  two  crowns.  But  all  rivalry 
of  France  ami  Spain  in  the  New 
World  is  over.  It  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  great  war.  On  the 
one  side  the  maritime  ])repoiHler- 
ance  of  England  was  greatly  in 
creased,  on  the  other  Fiance  lost 
footing-  in  North  America  when  she 
abandoned  Louisiana,  lost  her  foot- 
ing- also  in  India,  ami  was  de])rived 
of  Mauritius;  and  Spain  too  in  tlie 
revolutions  of  the  great  war  lost 
her  hold  upon  her  great  colonies, 
wlii(di  i)!!)I<''  .iway  from  her  an(l 
SJiii..- >>a<iL     ....J.-    eotabiislicd    Liicir 
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iiiflependencfi.  HolhiiHl  too  retiied 
from  the  coiupotition.  And  thus  it 
h;is  become  ;i  IV;iture  of  English 
exi>}insi()it  ill  i  lis  Vietoriiiii  era  that 
it  lius  ncxcr  involved  war  on  a 
great  scaie,  war  against  a  Euro- 
l)eaii  power. 

Tills  is  new;  even  iii  the  seven- 
teenth century  we  advance<l  partly 
by  eonciuest.  AVe  took  Janiaiea 
from  Spain,  and  New  York  from 
the  Dutch.  In  the  eighteenth  (ten- 
fury,  as  1  have  remarked,  coloniza 
tioii  almost  ceased  and  conquest 
took  its  phice.  Whatever  we  ac- 
quired in  those  days  was  torn  from 
France  and  Si)ain  in  the  course  of 
European  wars.  Bat  the  Victorian 
era  has  been  an  age  of  unopposed 
colonization,  and  on  an  uni)rece- 
dentefl  scale. 

In  this  aspect  surely  the  Victor- 
ian era.  has  been  happy,  and  with  a 
happiness  proper  to  ourselves.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  nay  in  the 
whole  period  between  the  English 
revolution  and  the  l)attleof  Water- 
loo. Greater  Britain  grew,  but  at 
the  cost  of  war  after  wai',  and  by 
incurring  a  debt  which  at  last 
seeme<l overwhelming.  But  in  this 
era  we  have  ceased  to  incur  new^ 
debts,  and  we  have  ]»aid  off  part  of 
Avhat  we  owed.  Not  much  less  than 
half  the  eighteenth  century  was 
l)assed  in  great  European  wars;  this 
era  has  seen  hut  two  yeai's  of  Euro- 
l)ean  war,  in  which  England  was 
concerned,  in  seventy-two  years. 
But  has  our  expansion  stopjied  on 
tluit  account,  has  Greater  Britain 
ceased  to  grow^,  or  grown  more 
slowly,  in  this  quiet  period  ?  On 
the  contiary  its  growth  has  been 
more  rai)id  than  ever,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  English  race  about 
the   globe   has    been  greater    still. 


In  the  Georgian  era  we  possessed 
not  much  more  than  the  eastern 
fringe  of  North  America;  now  the 
wholeof  North  America  belongs  to 
our  race,  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  it  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Con- 
tinent is  loyal  to  the  Queen,  \\  hile 
besides  North  Ameruia  we  occupy 
the  whole  continent  of  Australia. 

Gre.at  growth  and  i)eaceful 
growth!  But  this  is  happy,  not 
only  in  itself,  but  still  more  in  its 
consequences.  For  that  warlike 
struggle  for  ex[)ansion  in  the  last 
century  not  only  cost  us  sacrilices 
and  involved  us  in  debt;  it  is  not 
only  expense  and  debt  that  we 
have  been  s[)ared;  the  same  struggle 
also  broke  down  our  colonial 
system  and  led  to  the  great  sciiism 
in  Cireater  Britain.  As  1  said,  the 
last  of  those  three  wars  was  intimi- 
ately  and  most  necessaiily  con- 
nected with  the  other  two.  Chat- 
ham's war,  si)lendid  as  it  was,  coubl 
not  but  lead  to  the  disrui»tion 
which  he  himself  Just  lived  to  see. 
F'or  the  loose  conneciton  of  colony 
and  mother  country  was  not  able  in 
that  early  stage  to  bear  tiie  strain 
of  frequent  serious  war.  England 
could  not  afford  to  defend  her  colo- 
nies against  France  and  Spain  ;  the 
colonies  in  their  unformed  condi- 
tion, in  their  unsettled  relation  to 
England,  could  not  be  brought  into 
a  common  system.  In  other  words 
that  expansion,  which  for  three 
centuries  has  seemed  so  natural  to 
England,  presupposed  all  along 
a  condition  of  tolerable  peace. 
Throughout  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  decay  of  Si)ain,  it  could 
advance  steadily,  but  when  Spain 
and  Fiance  were  united,  and  all 
America,  northern  and  central  at 
once,  bristled  against  us,  our  sys- 
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tern  was  not  strong-  enongli ;  it  col- 
lapsed even  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory. 

Here,  ;ig:ain,  tlie  contrast  brings 
out  a  loading  i'e;itnre  of  onr  own  age 
— there  lias  been  no  sec-ond  sdiisni. 
No;  for  the  settlement  of  Austr;ilia, 
Ke'.v  Zeabind,  and  tlie  Canadian 
Dominion  has  not  been  made  under 
the  Jealons  eye  of  a  Honse  of  Bonr- 
bon  or  of  a  Napoleon.  It  has  not 
cost  us  battles  by  land  or  sea;  a 
hundre<l  millions  adde<l  about  every 
ten  years  to  our  liational  debt. 
Tiiose  were  the  conditions  of  our 
a<ls'ance  in  the  eighteenth  centnry; 
tiiey  led  inevitably  to  the  American 
Kevolution;  and  who  does  not  see 
that  either  on  onr  outside  or  on 
that  of  the  colonies,  se])aration 
would  have  been  i)rop()!sed  very 
early  in  the  Victorian  ei'a,  had  sn'cii 
conditions  still  obtained?  Bnt  as 
t!ie  colonies  have  grown  the  harden 
of  them  has  not  grown;  the  expan- 
sion lias  been  so  easy  that  the 
weight  of  g'reat  continents  lias 
strained  our  federation  less  than 
formerly  that  of  slight  colonies. 

Among  the  felicities-  of  Queen 
Victoria  this  one  i.s  proper  to  her 
and  her  ])eople.  It  is  not  a  mere 
])art  of  the  felicity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  it  is  an  English 
felicity.  In  English  liistory  it  is 
very  nniijne,  aiul  stands  out  all  the 
more  against  the  background,  in 
this  respect  so  dark,  of  the  Geor- 
gian era.  llow^  suri)rising"  to  see 
tiiat  in  this  Victorian  age  we  <lo 
not  incur  debt!  In  the  Georgian 
era  debt  seemed  a  millstone  that 
ninst  always  drag  us  down.  Jaco- 
bites pointed  the  finger  ag-ainst  onr 
Eevolution  Settlement,  as  leading- 
to  interminable  wars  and  ever  new 
burdens.     William   was  a   glorious 


deliverer,  but  he  saddled  us  with  a 
Enropean  war;  MarlboroJigh  won 
victories,  but  the  debt  grew;  the 
House  of  Hanover  esti^blished 
itself,  but  the  debt  grevv  still  ; 
under  Chatham  we  rose  to  new 
heights,  bnt  the  debt  grew  faster 
than  ever.  Then  followed  onr  long 
struggle  against  the  woild  in  arms, 
and  again  we  issued  successful; 
bnt,  alas!  could  Waterloo  itself 
console  us  for  the  <lebt  as  it  slood 
in  1815?  After  so  long- an  ex[)eri- 
ence  the  disease  might  seem  incur- 
able, and  yet  just  that  was  the 
turning-point.  Just  then  we  ceased 
to  incur  debt.  The  old  burden  re- 
mains; bnt  in  seventy-two  years 
since  the  i)acification  tlie  burden 
has  not  been  increased;  it  has  been 
per(;eptibly  diminished;  and  the 
old  fatal  propensity,  ^Yllieh  in  the 
eigliteenth  century  seemed  irresist- 
ible, has  been  long  lett  behind. 

And  therefore  it  is  that  our  ex- 
pansion over  su(di  vast  continents 
has  lieen  smooth  and  secui^. 
Easily,  no  doubt,  this  liaiipiness 
may  slip  away  I'rom  us.  I,et  but 
another  hostile  league,  like  the 
Family  Alliance,  ajipear  in  the  New 
World,  and  the  eighteenth  centnry 
might  be  upon  us  again.  But  the 
half  century  of  undisturlied  ex- 
l)ansion  is  now  added  to  English 
history — "the  peaceful  hours  of 
still  increase,  days  ordered  in  a 
wealthy  i)eace."  And  the  result 
is  seen  in  the  kindly  feeling  which 
now  reigns  between  the  mother 
country  and  its  bou/idless  colonies. 

The  same  problem  is  set  befoie 
us  in  this  as  in  the  Georgian  era,  the 
jiroblem  how  to  remain  united.  Bnt 
this  half  century  of  suspense  has 
diminished  man^'  difticnlties,  for  it 
has  introduced  an  age  of  vast  poll- 
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\\i'A\]  nnioDS,  nt)(l  it  Ii;is  jifforded  us 
.iriiplo  leivSiire  for  deliherfitioii  and 
oiiiaiiizatioii.  We  need  not  now 
n'peat,  the  errors  of  tlie  generation 
which  made  the  Amerieau  War,  for 
w<'  are  not  beset  as  tliey  were  by 
foreign  enemies,  reduceil  to  despair 
by  tinancial  dillieulties,  an<l  pressed 
by  want  of  time.  Our  union  has 
Jiot  been  for  a.  U)?ig  time  tlie  un- 
J)app\  standing  cause  of  war  and 
deJjr,  a  lebition  wliicls  cannot  con- 
tinue as  ir.  is,  but  must  be  ended 
speedily  if  it  cannot  be  uiended. 
Kead  i\ii'.  Lccun  s  inipai'tial  and 
lucid  nariative  of  the  AnuMican 
devolution.  Ijow  irrational  the  re- 
lation of  the  two  countries  !  How 
hollow  the  rhetoric  of  the  Assemb- 
lies I  Oidy  <uie  thing  is  satisfact- 
ory, namely  that  our  defeat  was 
final  and  not  long  delayed,  for  as- 
sure<lly  had  we  won,  or  but  for  a 
long  time  hoped  to  win,  we  shoubl 
have  been  iiiined,  so  radically  false 
wasonr  ])osition.  Once  more  the 
Victorian  era  stands  out  in  the 
light  of  contrast.  In  Greater  Britain 
it  is  on  the  Aviiole  a  jx'riod  of  sun- 
shine, where  assuredly  we  trace  no 
gradual  ripening  of  intolerable 
abuses,  no  growth  of  irritation  and 
alienation  towai-ds  war  and  dis- 
ruption. What  we  trace  is  prosper- 
ous development,  new  communities 
devising  for  themselves  institutions., 
now  subdividing  for  convenience, 
now  confederating  for  mutual 
help,  without  fostering  religious 
discoid,  without  ujisatistied  politi- 
c;,i  claims,  without  commercial 
grievances,  without  stain  of  slavery 
-.-.ud  all  under  one  benignant  scej)- 
t !('  !  Tiie  state  of  things  is  not  de- 
jiuiiivi',  but  much  time  has  been 
gi.Miic.  i!s  to  gdevise  a-  firmer  sys- 
tem, a!i;l  liie  respite  contijjues  still. 


This  long,  woman's  reign,  without 
debt,  almost  without  war  on  a  great 
scale,  this  long  infancy  of  Austra- 
lia, Kew  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is 
now  safely  gainered  uj)  and  added 
to  English  iiistory.  At  home  its 
Reform  Bills,  its  growth  of  |topular 
governuuMit,  may  be  diversely  esti- 
mated; so't(>  some  extent  may  its 
literature  and  art;  its  mere  <juanti- 
tative  of  giowth,  increase  of  ])opu- 
lation  an(l  [»roduction,  niay  ]>eihai)s 
overwhelm  and  alaim,  rather  than 
delight  us.  But  this  smooth  and 
l)rosperous  expansion  in  Greater 
Britain  suggests  no  su(di  feeling; 
it  is  happy  as  fai'  as  liapi»iiu'ss  can 
be  pi'edicted  of  human  alf'airs. 

1  have  exhibited  it  in  contrast 
with  the  age  that  procede<l  it,  with 
th^. Georgian  era.  The  time  will 
come  for  another  comi)arison. 
\\  hen  a  successoi-  of  mine,  stand- 
ing here  in  the  yeai-  1987,  shall  sur- 
vey the  Victorian  eia,  he  will  see 
it  in  the  distance  "  like  a  fruitful 
land  reposing"  behind  another  era 
of  which  as  yet  no  man  knows  the 
aspect.  He  will  <'omi)are  it  with 
that;  he  will  try  it  by  its  conse- 
quences. \Vhat  will  be  his  judg- 
ment ?  Jt  is  vain  to  s])eculate,  but 
I  wish  1 .  could  lift  at  least  that 
corner  of  the  curtain  whicdi  covers 
the  destiny  of  Greater  Britain.  In 
the  Victorian  age  Greater  Britain 
has  no  enemy.  The  question  is, 
Will  some  enemy  or  league  of 
enemies  arise  to  assjiil  Greater 
Britain  in  its  vast  extension  and 
maturity,  as  the  House  of  Bourbon 
assailed  it  in  the  former  part,  and 
JS^ai)oleon  in  the  latter  part,  of  the 
Georgian  eia?  Perhai)s  the  old 
colonial  rivalry  of  the  great  Euro- 
l)ean  sfatesjs  about  to  begin  ag-aiii. 
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Perli!i]>s  tlio  twentieth  century  may 
resemble  the  eioliteeiitli  rutlier 
tliiiii  the  niiieteeiith.  It  may  wit- 
ness ^reat  oceanic  wars,  seii-fights 
in  tiie  Pi'icitic,  manoeuvring  about 
Suez  and  Panama. 

I  need  Jiot  repeat  here  wliat  has 
been  so  often  sjiid  by  alarmists 
about  the  changed  condition  of 
maritime  warfare,  about  the  ])ro- 
digious  maritime  tVoiitier  whicli 
Cxreatei'  Britain  now  exposes  to  an 
enemy,  about,  the  prodigious  trade 
whicli  woilbl  be  emUnigered,  about 
the  depeuleiice  of  these  isla!i;ls  on 
foreign  supplies;  lujr  again  is  this 
the  tiait^  t )  eularge  on  oui'  actual 
waut  of  pre[)aration,  on  ofidtMal 
negligeni^e,  on  the  iirov^rbial  un 
readiness  of  Eughiinl  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  war,  and  on  tliafc 
dangerous  rapidity  of  m  xlerii 
military  op^M-ations  which  does  not 
allow  backward  nations  a  second 
chiince.  As  I  said,  the  scale  of 
everything  grows  vaster.  If  we 
cho!)S8  to  looic  at  the  darker  side  of 
the  future,  we  may  easily  discern 
colossal  shadows.  If  we  choose  to 
iuiagino  a  second  struggle  of 
Greater  Britain  againsh  aiu)ther 
House  of  Bourbon  or  another  Na- 
poleon, we  must  i)icture  a  struggle 
far  more  Titanic  than  that  of  tjie 
Georgian  era,  a  far  greater  trial  of 
enduraiH^e,  and  p  )ssibility  of 
greater  disisters  as  well  as  greater 
triumi.)hs.  But  will  not  this  happy 
half  century,  this  i-ich  seed-time  of 
Greater  Britain,  bear  fruit  in  such 
a  time  of  trial  ?  It  has  established 
between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies  a  natural,  unforced, 
rational,  kindly  relation.  Why 
wa.s  the  Bourbon  League  able  to 
break  that  Georgian  empire  to 
pieces  ?     Because  it  was  wrong  in 


construction,  held  together  on  the 
one  side  by  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand for  ])rotection,  and  because 
in  that  artilicial  ])artnership  thei'e 
had  been  accumulated  a  fund  of  ill- 
will,  which,  beginning  in  religious 
differences,  had  been  augmente<l 
and  embittere<l  by  all  th(;  cynicism 
and  moral  laxity  of  the  age  of  Wal- 
i)ole.  The  Victorian  era  has  wit- 
nesse<l  aiiothei'  sort  of  a(;(;umula- 
tion,  a  deposit  of  good-will,  Itcgin- 
ning  in  the  removal  of  irritating 
resti'aints,  increased  by  the  free 
operation  of  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality, and  favored  by  all  those  in- 
fluences which  in  this  latter  day 
heighten  the  sense  of  nationality 
and  bring  the  ends  of  the  eartii  to- 
gether. Here  is  a  natural  and 
kindly  bond,  and  it  is  strengthened 
by  a  vast  tiade  which  needs  i)ro- 
tecting  and  a  vast  emigration  which 
needs  regulating.  The  latest  years 
of  the  half  century  have  therefore 
witnessed  exi)eriments  of  organiza- 
tion, coufe reduces,  congresses,  and 
we  grow  accustomed  to  a  new  kind 
of  Paiianglican  debate  very  differ- 
ent in  tone  from  those  Georgian 
debates  u])on  the  Stamp  Act.  And 
thus  the  Victorian  era  m;iy  1>e  found 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
solid,  permanent  nnion,  which  no 
Bourbon  League  of  the  future  will 
rashly  provoke. 

I  have  used  the  Georgian  era 
mainly  as  a  foil  to  our  age.  Those 
wars  ajid  controversies  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  have  indeed  for  me 
a  deep  interest;  but  one  would 
hardly  rank  the  period  between 
1737  and  1787  as  a  whole  among 
the  more  glorious  passages  of  Eng- 
lish history.  We  do  not  mucli 
cherish  the  memory  of  Walpole, 
Pelham,   or    Lord    North,    or    the 
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beroes^f  the  War  of  Jeiilcin's  Ears, 
or  tlie  American  War.  Kor  was 
that  by  any  means  a  Pericleau  age 
of  genius  and  culture.  But  it  liad 
some  of  the  virtues  of  an  age  of 
war.  It  founded  under  the  elder 
Pitt  a  school  of  valor  and  heroism, 
ami  a  conception  of  public  duty 
raised  above  party,  which  carried 
us  through  our  harder  and  longer 
trial.  !  he  NHcitoiian  eia  has  not 
had  so  much  occasion  for  su(;h 
Iieioic  virtues.  It  has  been  an  era 
ot culture,  edncation,  ]»iiilanthiopy, 
art,  and  science,  not  si)ecially  of 
patriotic  heroism.  Jt  has  had  a 
serious  morality,  but  this  morality 
has  not  been  of  the  Greek  or  lioman 
ty])e.  We  have  cultivated  the  pri- 
vate virtues,  and  we  have  thought 
nuich  of  duties  to  universal  human- 
ity. Devotion  to  the  fatherland, 
duty  to  the  State,  have  not  lain  so 
much  in  our  way,  though  we  some- 
times show  quite  a  religious  sense 
of  what  we  owe  to  our  political 
party.  If  the  times  should  darken 
again  around  Greater  liritain,  if 
we  should  again  be  called  npou  to 
hold  our  own  against  enemies,  it 
might  be  necessary  for  us  to  form 
other  iiabits  of  thought.  A  talent 
for  holding  our  own  is  precisely 
what  the  world  gives  ns  credit  for. 
When  Frenchmen  and  Germans 
l)raise  the  English  race,  they  as- 
cribe to  it  the  virtue  of  the  mastiff 
— tenacity.  I  hope  we  possess  this 
virtiie  still;  it  is  indispensable  for 
a  great  mition  in  circumstances  like 
ouis  ;  but  when  we  find  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  classical  examples  of 
it,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  period 
of  the  great  war,  that  is. in  the 
latter  ])art  of  the  Georgian  era. 
—Prof.  J.  K.  Seei.ey,  \n  The  Fort- 
nightly lieviev). 


THE  GENESIS  OF  GOLD. 

We  all  know  gold  is  "  filthy 
Incre;"  the  "root  of  all  evil;"  "a 
snare  and  a  delusion;"  "common 
dross,"  etc.;  and  yet  somehow, 
though  we  always  admit  that 
money  doesn't  secure  any  perma- 
nent advantage  to  ns,  we  neverthe- 
less feel  witli  Sydney  Smith  that 
we  are  just  on  an  average  one 
guinea  the  hap])ierfor  every  extra 
guinea  that  falls  into  our  pockets. 
Sad  as  it  is  to  say  so,  th'at  wicked 
metal  still  remains  an  object  of  ob- 
vious interest  and  desire  to  the  vast 
mass  of  civilized  hnmanity.  Dross 
though  it  be,  it  forms  the  chief  in- 
centive of  art  and  industry;  filthy 
thT)ugh  we  think  it,  yet  as  the  cir- 
culating medium,  fresh  and  clear 
from  the  Mint,  it  really  i)ossesses 
to  the  outer  eye  a  certain  illusory 
external  attractiveness  and  appar- 
ent beautj'.  And  since  everybody 
in  his  heart  wishes  to  get  and  keep 
as  much  as  possible  of  it,  consistent 
with  the  strictest  iionor  and  piob- 
ity  (or  even  sometimes  otherwise), 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  conclude  that 
some  slight  inquiry  into  its  origin 
and  value,  both  as  a  metal  and  a 
medium,  may  possess  a  certain 
amonnt  of  curiosity  and  interest. 

Unlike  most  other  metals,  the 
"root  of  all  evil"  usually  occurs  in 
the  world  at  large  in  the  pure  or 
native  condition  only.  The  reason 
for  this  i)eculiarity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  gold,  though  mor- 
ally so  vile  and  common  a  sub- 
stance, is  chemically  and  techni- 
cally a  noble  metal,  that  is  to  say, 
one  which  enters  but  si)aringly  into 
combination  with  metalloids.  Iron, 
as  we  all  know,  if  exposed  to  air, 
or  still  worse  to  water,  soon  rusts; 
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or  in  other  words,  combines  with 
oxygen.  When  tbnnd  in  mines, 
therefore,  it  usually  oci'urs  more  or 
less  under  the  form  of  an  oxide, 
with  a  o-ieater  or  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  two  chief  ingredients 
variously  commingled.  Still  more 
are  minerals  liUe  aluminium,  cal- 
cium, i)otassium,  and  sodium,  in- 
variably found  in  a  high  state  of 
combination.  But  copper,  though 
usually  met  with  as  ii  com[)ound 
with  the  metalloids,  occasionally 
occurs  i::  the  pure  condition;  silver 
most  frequently  does  so;  and  gold 
hardly  ever  appears  under  any 
other  form.  It  is  this  remark- 
able chemical  ijiertness  of  gold 
which  gave  it  at  first  its  value  as 
an  ornamental  material,  and  so 
linally  led  up  to  its  universal  adop- 
tion as  the  medium  of  exchange, 
the  enemy  of  virtue,  and  the  chief 
standard  of  value  in  all  civilized 
communities.- 

Gold,  then,  is  a  i)articularly  inert 
ami  chemically  stable  substance, 
little  given  to  entering  into  com- 
bination with  other  elements,  and 
satisfies!  to  remain  in  the  virgin 
state  without  any  violent  elective 
hankering  after  a  morganatic  union 
with  that  all-pervading  corrupter 
and  demoralizer,  oxygen.  It  is 
also,  alas!  as  most  of  us  know  to 
our  sorrow,  a  very  rare  and  infre- 
quent metal,  being  one  of  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  least  in  i)oint  of 
quantity  into  the  composition  of 
the  earth's  ciust  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  chemical  examina- 
tion of  rocks  exi)osed  at  the  snr^ 
face,  the  commonest  metals  in  the 
shell  of  our  planet  are  aluminium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium, 
and  sodium,  which  are  largely  pres- 
ent   in  the  formation   of    granite, 


clay,  limestone,  chalk,  dolomite, 
gneiss,  and  most  of  .the  other  best 
known  dei)osits.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact,  too,  that  these  are  also  the 
lightest  of  all  metals.  After  them 
in  fre(]uency  come  iron,  manganese, 
and  barium,  which  are  far  heavier, 
and  whose  compounds  do  not  form 
nearly  such  large  masses  of  ma- 
terial at  the  earth's  surface,  b'arer 
still  are  copper,  tin,  lead  and  zinc, 
occurring  only  in  a  few  scatterecl 
spots;  and  rarest  of  all  are  silver, 
mercury,  gold,  and  platinum,  whi(di 
are  among  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
elements,  and  are  never  found  any- 
where except  in  extremely  small 
quantities. 

^^'hat  are  the  obvious  conclusions 
to  which  such  facts  and  others  like 
them  seem  to  ])oint?  Clearly  these. 
The  heavier  substances  comi>osing 
the  mass  of  our  planet  are  mostly 
to  l)e  found  where  one  would  nat- 
urally expect  them— at  the  bottom, 
oi-*,  in  other  words,  near  the  centre 
of  the  earth  ;  while  the  lighter 
bodies  are  equally  to  be  seen  where 
a  sensible  man  would  look  to  dis- 
cover them — at  the  top,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  or  iiear  the  earth's,  sur- 
face. The  outermost  layer  of  all  on 
our  planet  is  com])osed  of  the  ex- 
tremely light  gases  whic,hmake  up 
the  atmosphere— oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid;  tlie  next  layer 
consists  mainly  of  water,  comi)OS- 
ing  the  ocean;  within  that  conies  a 
stratum  of  not  very  solid  rock^. 
principally  built  up  of  the  lighter 
metals,  aluminium,  calcium,  iiuig- 
nesium,  and  so  forth,  combined 
with  the  lighter  metalloids,  oxy- 
gen, silicon,  and  carbon,  in  more  or 
less  loose  and  spongy  compounds; 
while  at  the  bottom  of  all-^is,  far 
as  our    ignorance  of   the    earth's 
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centre  will  i)ermit  ns  to  guess — 
must  lie  first  ;i  layer  of"  lieavier 
materiiils,  represented  by  the  dense 
and  i)()nder()us  l;ivas  and  basalts 
occasionally  brought  u])  to  tlie  sur- 
face by  volcanic  iiqencies;  and  in- 
side that  again,  a  still  lieavier  core, 
composed  i)eri)aps  of  tlie  weight- 
iest metids  and  met;dloids  in  a  very 
close  st;ite  of  aggregation. 

However  'this  may  be,  and  it 
seems  Jiatuial  to  sn])i)()se  tiiat  the 
heaviest  matter  should  sink  to  the 
bottom,  it  is  at  any  i-ate  certain 
that  gobl,  silver,  mercury,  and 
platinum  are  lieavy  metals  which 
exist  in  very  sniiill  quantities  (»nly 
}it  the  surfiice,  and  th:it  chietiy  in 
t!te  unmixed  condition.  Whetiier 
there  is  i>lenty  more  of  them  below 
or  not  is  a  question  tlmt  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  coming,  so  far, 
within  the  r;inge  of  i»racti.cal  poli- 
tics. But  the  notion  of  sinking  an 
tirtesian  \Aell  into  the  Ciirtlfs  re- 
cesses, and  thence  ])um])ing'  n'p 
molten  gold,  as  nien  nowadays  in 
Ameiica  "strike  ile,"  is  a  romance 
worthy  of  the  Arabian  jNTiglits,  ])er- 
ha])s  to  be  realized  in  the  thirtietli 
century. 

The  n)iserable  and  inconsiderable 
fractionof  gold  actually  existing 
within  woikable  distances  at  the 
]uesent  day  in  tlie  crust  of  this 
l)lanet  is  all  dispersed  in  very  tiny 
quantities  over  various  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface.  A  great  deal 
of  it  is  diffused  in  absolutely  value- 
less amounts,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
chloride,  through  the  mass  of  other 
rocks,  where  it  will  nevei'  probably 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  extraction. 
The  remainder  is  chiefly  obtained 
in  larger  but  still  very  petty  lumps, 
in  veins  of  quartz  or  other  ro(d<,  ' 
and  in  nuggets  either  on  the  beds  1 


of  modern  stieams  or  in  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  ancient  livers. 

But  where  did  the  gold  originally 
come  from, and  how  <lid  it  get  there  ? 
It  can  hardly  be  doubt»^<l  nowadays 
that  the  ultimate  source  of  all  nug- 
gets and  alluvial  gold  is  to  be  found 
in  the  veins  of  auriferous  quaitz. 
And  how  did  the  gold  get  into  Ihe 
quartz?  Well,  that  question  goes 
all  of  a  piece  witii  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  metallic  veins  gen- 
erally ,  and  mu.st  l)e  answered  on  the 
same  broad  i)rinci])les.  For  me- 
tallic veins  are.  now  almost  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  jnasses  of 
rubble,  or  (lrii)i)iiig,  so  to  si)eak, 
filling  \i\)  gajis  and  fissures  in 
the  mitural  rock  that  spreads 
around  them.  The  m;iterial  that 
composes  them  got  filtered  into  the 
fissure  by  flowing  water,  which 
l»ronght  themetal  and  other  rubble 
in  solution  with  it.  Thus,  in  the 
last  resort,  we  must  account  for  the 
l)iesence  of  gold  in  qiiaitz  veins  by 
suj>posing  that  both  the  quartz  and 
the  gold  were  (tarried  to  their  pres- 
ent jxisitioji  by  the  agency  of 
water,  aiid  were  dejtosited  in  the 
sides  and  walls  of  fissure  until  at 
last  they  filled  it  up  entirely.  If 
this  view  be  conect,  and  it  is  the 
one  held  by  gi*';!t  mining  authori- 
ties, we  must  conchule  that  the 
final  sourcie  ot  all  oui-  gold  <leposits, 
whether  from  pockets,  placers, 
(juartz  veins,  or  gossans,  is  the 
minute  quantity  of  gold  diffused  in 
the  ])ure  state,  or  as  a  chloride  or 
other  compound,  through  the  mass 
of  all  the  suiTonndiug  or  under- 
lying rocks.  There  must  be  very 
little  gold  in  the  laterally  surround- 
ing rocks,  however,  for  there  is  not 
much  to  boast  of  even  in  the  richest 
and  most  auriferous  quartz.     Prob- 
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jibly  wlmtovor  lifHe  of  the  precious 
metal  exists  atall  dispersed  througli 
the  ijianite  and  "gneiss  of  tiie 
luiderlyirigf  enist  must  exist  iu  ex- 
tiviiudy  minute  quantities,  and  ])cn'- 
Iiaps  in  the  form  otdiil'iise  cliloride. 
This  cliloride  mii;ht  be  dissolved 
out  by  percolatino:  water,  and.  so 
introdnced  to.g'ether  witii  tiie 
quartz  into  tlie  g.\\)  or  fissure. 

Whether  the  gold  and  the  <]nartz 
got  into  the  veins  (or,  rather,  tlie 
fissures)  laterally  or  from  below  is 
still  a  mo  )t-i)()int  among-  tiie  learne  I 
ill  miner  ds.  Probably  botli  tlieo- 
ries  are  more  or  less  true.  A  cer- 
tain ainiumt  of  dissolved  material 
miy  doubtless  filter  iu  under  cer- 
tain circuimstances  from  surround- 
ing rocks,  and  this  m.iy  be  the  ori- 
gin of  11  few  mineral  veins,  botli  of 
gold  or  silver,  and  of  more  useful 
though  less  noble  metals— nobility 
and  usefulness  being,  kere  as  else- 
where, roughly  in  inverse  ratio  to 
each  another.  But  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain, according  to  Professor  (xeikie 
(who  ought  to  know),  that  the  min- 
eral matter  which  makes  up  most 
metalliferous  veins  came  from  be- 
low. There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  the  minerals  and 
ores  which  fill  the  fissures  were  in- 
troduced into  their  present  home 
dissolved  in  steam  or  hot  water,  or 
even  by  igueousfiisionand  injection. 
It  is  knowu  that  at  the  i)resent  time 
mineral  matters  and  metallic  sul- 
phides are  so  being  deposited  in 
fissures  up  which  hot  water  rises. 
It  is  also  kuowu  that  one  of  the 
richest  mines  in  Ifevada,  the  Great 
Oomstock  Lode— a  perfect  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground,  from  which  fabu- 
lous quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
have  been  extracted— is  closely 
jconnected  with  the   seething    hot 


Steamboat  Springs,  in  the  same 
vcdcaiiic  district,  and  is  itself  still 
l)ermeated  by  almost  boiling  wa- 
t«M'.  There  is  something  highly  re- 
fri^shiiig  to  the  orthodox  mind  in 
this  modern  notion  tiiat  gold — that 
wi(;ked  metal — has  thus  an  origin 
from  below,  and  is  so  intimately 
bound  up  iu  its  first  beginnings 
Avith  very  warm  regions  and  sul- 
phurous exhalations. 

lJo\<ever  the  gold  got  into  the 
quartz,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  matter  of 
simi)le  fact  that  all  the  known  gold 
of  the  world  has  been  derived, 
sooner  or  later,  from  just  such 
mineral  veins  or  fissures.  A  great 
deal  of  our  existing  g(dd  supply  is 
obtained  by  erushing  the  quartz 
and  then  treating  it  mechanically 
or  chemically,  to  extract  the  metal; 
the  remaiiuler  is  obtained  from  al- 
luvial de[>osits,  ancient  or  modern, 
into  which  the  gold  has  been 
washedoutby  the  agency  of  streams 
or  natural  water  power.  What 
man  now  does  on  the  small  scale 
Avith  his  mills  and  stamps,  his 
washing  and  his  amalgams,  nature 
long  ago  did  on  the  large  scale 
with  her  lakes  and  rivers,  her 
freshets  and  her  waterfalls.  In 
treating  auriferous  quartz  for  gold, 
we  always  begin  by  crushing  the 
veinstone  that  contains  it  with 
l)owerful  machinery,  and  then  sub- 
jecting the  pulverized  material  to 
the  action  of  water,  which  washes 
awa.y  the  silica  suspended  in 
its  stream,  but  lets  the  heavy 
metal  sink  by  gravity  to  the  bot- 
tom. N^ow,  all  the  gold-bearing 
sands  and  gravels  have  been  nat- 
urally subjected  to  just  the  same 
crushing  process,  spread  out  over 
those  enormous  periods  of  time 
which   the   geologist    demands    of 
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right  for  every  pnrt  of  his  exacting 
science.  The  quartz  here  lias  been 
])ulverize(l  and  washed  by  natural 
means;  the  greater  ])art  of  the 
finely  ])o\vdere<l  silica  has  been 
carried  away,  and  the  lumps  of 
gold  have  been  left  behind,  more 
or  less  mixed  up  iu  the  beds  with 
sand  or  gravel.  It  is  clear  that 
gold-digging  of  this  latter  sort 
must  be  far  richer  in  the  ])re(;ious 
metal  than  the  mere  quartz-veins; 
and  it  is  such  auriferous  sands  aud 
gravels  that  make  \\\>  the  better 
l)art  of  the  wealthy  Australian  and 
Oaliforniau  gold-fields. 

Auriferous  giavels  can  of  course 
only  exist  where  auriferous  quartz- 
veins  existed  before  them.  With- 
out a  bank  to  draw  u])on  iu  the  first 
])lace,  you  cannot  ])ossil)ly  get  your 
bullion.  In  California,  the  materi- 
als that  make  uj)  the  gold-bearing 
gravel  beds  were  washed  down  by 
streams  and  floods  in  the  Plioisene 
period  from  the  mountain-tops 
above,  and  deposited  in  the  basins 
of  ancient  lakes  and  rivers  now  no 
more.  But  Pliocene  gravel  would, 
under  natural  circumstances,  long 
since  have  been  w^ashed  away;  it  has 
been  preserved  in  California  to  the 
days  of  Bill  Nye  and  Jones  of  Cala- 
veras by  a  ])eculiar  accident  wiiich 
those  amiable  gentlemen  M'ould  no 
doubt  regard  as  "  almost  ])roviden- 
tial  ''  for  the  mining  interest.  To 
wards  the  close  of  the  genial  Plio- 
cene epoch,  that  usually  well-con- 
ducted (diaiujthe  Sierra  Nevada, 
suddenly  burst  forth  "  on  the 
spree  "  into  volcanic  a(;tivity  on  a 
grand  and  generally  Western 
American  scale.  Like  the  cow- 
boys who  "  i)aint  the  town  red  " 
in  their  simple  joy,  it  covered  the 
auriferous  gravels  with  showers  of 


])umice,  ashes,  and  pebbles,  and 
finally  cap])ed  the  entire  mass  with 
a  broad  sheet  of  solid  basalt  and 
lava.  Not  only  did  this  great  jire- 
historic  erujition  overwhelm  the 
mastodons.  Pliocene  lamas,  ami 
other  extinct  animals  whose  bones 
and  teeth  still  x^leasingly  tliversify 
the  Californiaii  diggings,  l>ut  it 
also  buried  beneath  its  asli  and 
lava  the  famousnnd  much-debated 
Calaveras  skull,  which,  if  genuine, 
is  the  oldest  fragment  of  a  human 
body  now  known  to  exist  any- 
where. The  capi)ing  of  lava  varies 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  has 
preserved  from  erosion  the  subja- 
cent gravel  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  swei)t  away,  and  so 
rendered  possible  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Californian  diggings 
and  the  town  of  San  Francisco. 

Curiously  pnough,  iu  Australia 
too,  the  auriferous  gravels  are  of 
Pliocene  date,  and  are  capped  and 
preserved  in  the  same  manner  by  a 
thick  layer  of  volcanic  deposits. 
Jt  would  seem  as  though  gold-bear- 
ing gravels  in  general  can  only  oc- 
cur in  any  quantities  where  they 
have  been  })reserved  from  erosion 
for  long  periods  of  time  l>y  the  su- 
])er])(!sitiou  of  solid  beds  of  lava  or 
basalt 

Whenever  a  river  Hows  through 
country  occui)ied  either  by  gold- 
bearing  quartz-veins  or  auriferous 
gravel,  it  naturally  washes  out  and 
collects  here  and  theie  in  hollows 
of  its  bed  nuggets  and  scales  ami 
grains  of  gold  from  the  suriound- 
ing  dejjosits.  These  river  diggings 
form  of  course  the  richest  deposits 
of  gold  to  be  found  anywhere,  for 
they  are  the  sittings  of  the  siftings; 
and  they  can  be    worked  with   the 
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least  trouble  and  expoiise,  so  that 
in  all  auiilVioiis  countries  tlie.y 
from  tlie  earliest  deposits  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  miners.  Gold  collects 
in  })ot-iioles  in  the  river  bed,  an<l 
also  beiiind  little  bars  of  rocic, 
Aviiich  serve  as  riffles  to  retain  it 
from  washing"  away.  In  the  Yuba 
valley  in  California,  after  the 
gravel  of  the  surface  iias  been  re- 
moved, and  the  solid  rock  on  which 
it  rests  has  been  reached,  tlie  gold 
is  found  in  a  thin  layer  of  grains 
and  scales  over  the  entire  flooring 
of  the  prehistoric  stream,  lint  in 
modern  rivers  the  gold  more  often 
occurs  in  loose  nuggets,  dispersed 
through  the  sand  and  gravel  banks 
of  the  occasioiuil  pools  and  creeks. 
Gold  is  dispersed  over  aim;)st  all 
the  world,  in  one  or  other  of  these- 
various  forms,  either  in  auriferous 
quartz,  in  ancient  river  grav(ds,  in 
modern  alluvium,  or  on  the  beds  of 
streams  In  Britain  a  certain 
simouut  of  local  gold  is  found  near 
Dolgelly,  dispersed  through  veins 
of  quartz,  but  hardly  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  repay  crushing.  In 
Scotland,  a^  few  of  the  streams  in 
Sutherland,  tributaries  of  the 
Helmsdale  river,  bring  down  small 
nuggets  from  the  neighboring 
drift.  In  Ireland,  gold  occurs  in 
])lacers  among  the  Wicklow  hills, 
but  none  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  natural  matrix,  though  a  few 
specks  have  sometimes  been  ob- 
served on  rocks  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Europe  as  a  whole, 
however,  is  i)oor  in  gold.  A  little 
has  at  times  been  mined  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest;  considerable 
amounts  exist  in  Bohemia;  Hun- 
gary and  Italy  yield  fair  quantities; 
and  a,  moderate  amount  is  found  in 
the  Ural  iMoiintaius,  both  in  original 
deposits  and  in  beds  of  river  sand. 


In  the  last  named  (;ase,  the  specks 
are  too  small  to  be  separately  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye. 

In  Asia  there  is  far  more  go\d. 
India  has  a  vast  amount,  if  yon  can 
only  get  at  it — I  do  not  wish  to 
encourage  reckless  s[)ecuIation — 
chieHy  by  crushing  very  soli<l  rock. 
Siberia  also.contains  i»lenly  of  gold, 
and  other  outlying  countries  come 
in  for  their  share.  But  where 
Afric's  sunny  fiuintains  roll  down 
their  golden  sand,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  else- 
where, still  richer  deposits  have 
long  been  known,  while  the  Trans- 
vaal just  at.  i>resent  forms  the 
newest  Eldorado  of  adventurous 
miners  and  still  more  adventurous, 
not  to  say  foolish,  investors.  In 
America  tliere  is  gold  in  California, 
gold  in  rhe  Kocky  INIoun tains,  gold 
in  the  Alleghaiiies,  gold  in  Canada. 
And  in  Australia  there  is  more  gold 
still,  though  the  yield  of  late  years 
has  steadily  fallen  off,  an<l  the 
mines  of  Victoria  have  begun  to 
sliow  symptoms  of  gradual  ex- 
haustion. 

But  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tion of  all  about  gold  is,  how  did  it 
come  to  be  "the  root  of  all  evil?" 
What  has  made  this  particular  yel- 
low metal,  above  all  other  stones 
and  minerals,  the  standard  of  value, 
the  medium  of  exchange,  and  the 
object  of  all  men's  ardent  devotion? 
In  order  to  solve  that  (nirious  prob- 
lem, we  must  look  at  the  origin  of 
its  use  among  mankind,  and  the 
gradual  evolution  of  its  emi)loy- 
meut  as  money. 

Primitive  man,  hunting  aboutin 
the  rivers  for  fish  and  in  the  forest' 
for  venison,  had  other  wants,  phi- 
losophers tell  us,  than  those  of  mere 
vulgar  food  and  drink;  the  noble 
thirst  for  trinkets,  the  lesthetic  de- 
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sire  for  personnl  decoration,  Avliicli  i 
now   gives   rise    to    tiishioii    plates 
and  drapers'   bliops  aiiti    jeweleis' 
windows,  was  already  vaguely  alive 
within    Ill's    swelling    bosom,      lie 
adorned    iiiinselt   even    then     willi 
necklets  of  bears'  teeth,  and  shining 
fossils,    and    girdles  of   shell,   and 
belts  of  wainj)iiin,  all   which   things 
are   found,    in    company    with    the 
Avhite  chalk  and  the  red  ochre  that 
made   primitive    woman     beautifnl 
for    ever,    among     the     concreted 
lioors   of    the    Dordogne    (taverns. 
Primitive  woman    was    not   fair   to 
outer   view;    on   the  contrary,  she 
was  no  doubt  distinctly  dark,  not 
to  say  dnsky;  but  alieady  she  knew 
bow   to  kee])    in   the  fashion;    she 
loved   gold,  as  VVnlpole  long  after- 
wards remarked  of  her   remote  <le- 
sceiulants,  and,  when  she  could  get 
them,  diamonds  also.     Ages  before 
any  other  metals  were  smelted  oi' 
manufactured    into     useful    imi)le- 
meiits,  gold  and  silver  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  v)nr  savage  ances- 
tors, and  i)robably  still  more  ot  our 
savage    ancestresses.     There    was 
every  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 
They   are    generally    found   in   the 
native  stare,  they  have  glitter  and 
brill iaiKiy  and  beauty  of  color,  they 
are    soft   and  workable   and  easily 
pierced,  they  can  be  readily  strung 
in  ingots  as  beads  for  necklets,  and, 
at  a  somewhat  higher  grade  of  cul- 
ture,  they  can    be  hammered   with 
ease  into  rude  ornaments.     Hence 
it  is  not  suri)rising  that  from  a  very 
i'aily    age    ])rimitive    man    should 
have  ])rized   nuggeLs   of  gold    and 
ingots  of  silver  for  i)ersonal  trin 
kets,  just  as  he  prize<l  the  shells 
and  ])ebbles,  the  garnets  and  car- 
nelians,  the  jade   and   crystal,  the 
ivory  and  feathers,  from  which  he 
mauafactured  his  rude  adornments. 


Primitive  people  ])robably  never 
went  further  than  picking  up  the 
])retty  bright  waterworn  nuggets 
which  they  found  at  times  in  the 
streams  or  sands;  but  surface  gold 
of  this  sort  has  been  <liscovere(l  in 
use  among  almost  all  savages  the 
whole  world  over,  and  that  too  in 
nniny  countries,  such  as  the  West 
Indies,  where  no  gold  is  now  known 
to  exist  in  workable  quantities. 
The  native  su])ply  of  the  rivers 
and  gravels  was  probably  here  long- 
ago  exhausted.  Almost  indestiuct 
ible  by  nature,  the  gold  has  been 
hoarded  and  handed  down  from- 
generation  to  generation,  and  it  is 
therefore  in  use  every  where  among 
savage  tribes  in  amounts  out  of  all 
])roportion  to  its  natural  frequency. 
Hence  it  came  in  time  to  be  con- 
sidered, with  diamonds,  rubies,  and 
other  ])recious  stones,  which  are 
alsoi>retty  and  glittering,  also  rare, 
and  also  almost  indestructible,  as  a 
means  of  baiter  and  <i  measure  of 
wealth  among  chiefs  and  great  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  decorative  use  of 
gold  which  tirst  suggests  its  em- 
ploy iiient  as  a  standard  of  value; 
a  mere  toy,  but  lasting  and  univer- 
sally ])rized,  it  comes  in  the  end  to 
have  a  mercantile  value  quite  apart 
from  its  original  purpose,  and  with 
men  who  woubl  care  nothing 
at  all  for  it  viewed  as  a  means  of 
pei'sonal  decoration. 

But  why  should  gold  in  particu- 
lar attainthis  place  as  civilization 
rises,  rather  than  diamonds,  sap- 
phires, i)earls,  or  amethysts?  The 
reason  is  clear.  Because  gold  can 
be  subdivided  and  reunited  to  any 
required  degree  to  suit  particular 
prices  or  bargains;  its  value  lies  in 
its  weight  alone,  not  in  the  size  of 
its  individual  masses.  A  big  dia- 
mond would  be  useless  as  a  piece 
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of  currency,  because  tlie  value  of 
diamonds  dei)eiids  largely  upon 
their  size;  ;ind  if  you  cut  a  big-  one 
up  into  little  oues,  to  meet  8i)ecial 
demands,  yon  cannot  ;iiet  as  much 
for  all  as  for  the  lump  they  were  tirst 
cut  from.  But  the  big  nui^-get, 
"Welcome  Stranger,"  which 
weighed  2,2(58  ounces,  could  he 
coined  into  currency  at  the  rate  of 
1,869  sovereigns  to  40  lbs.  weight, 
without  its  value  being  in  any  way 
affected.  Among  savage  commu- 
nities, where  real  ultimate  wealtli 
consists  fortlie  most  part  in  slaves, 
cattle,  and  perishable  goods,  tliere 
is  no  great  distinction  between 
gold,  silver,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  so  far  as  standard 
of  value  is  concerned;  all  alike  are 
objects  of  great  worth,  but  their 
price  is  calculated  in  heads  of 
cattle  or  other  I'eally  useful  goods. 
Even  in  civilized  Eastern  countries, 
realized  proi)erty  consists  largely 
of  jewels,  wiiich  are  almost  as 
much  a  measure  of  value  as  gold 
and  silver.  But  in  all  truly  mer- 
cantile communities  the  .  imi)ort- 
ance  of  a  standard  which  can  be 
iudeiiuitely  divided  and  reunited 
is  fully  recognized,  and  gold  or 
silver  (or  botii  together — but  this 
comes  [)eri(ously  near  the  bimetal- 
lic controversy)  are  universally  em- 
ployed as  the  medium  of  exchange. 
At  first,  of  course,  gold  was  so 
used  by  weight  only.  But  tiie  de- 
vice of  weighing  certain  pieces  of 
gold  bel'oreliaMil,  in  convenient 
sizes,  ami  then  stamping  them  with 
a  recognized  die,  is  at  ouce  so  sim- 
jde  antl  so  useful,  that  it  naturally 
suggested  itself  very  early,  and  no 
doubt  inde[)endently,  in  at  least 
^wo  i)laces —China  and  India— to 
the    human    mind.      The    earliest 


Asiatic  coins  were  bean-sha]>ed 
lumps  of  ini[)ure  gold,  just  nuirked 
witii  an  anvil  marie,  to  guarantee 
quantity  and  standard;  it  was  oidy 
slowly  that  tiie  round  siiape  and 
the  (lehnite  design  came  to  form 
l)art  of  the  notion  of  coinage.  Once 
gold  assumed  this  tirst  raw  form  of 
the  coin,  its  future  develoi)inent 
into  the  "root  of  all  evil"  and  the 
universal  standard  of  value  was 
quite  inevitable.  For  such  a,  ]»ur- 
pose,  indeed,  it  possesses  almost 
eveiy  conceivable  native  advan- 
tage. It  is  rare,  it  is  limited  in 
quantity,  it  has  an  independent 
worth  from  its  use  in  tiie  arts,  it 
comprises  high  value  in  relatively 
small  bulk,  it  is  intinitely  tlivisible, 
it  can  be  reunited  at  will,  it  cor- 
rodes but  little,  and  it  is  not  liable 
to  any  great  fluctuations  in  pri(;e, 
owing  to  the  comparative  steadi- 
ness in  the  annual  output  and  the 
small  relation  borne  by  yearly  in- 
crements to  the  total  stock  at  any 
time  in  existence.  The  only  one 
weak  point  it  i>ossesses  -  that  of 
being  easily  subject  to  wear  and 
tear— can  be  and  is  ])raetically 
overcome  by  alloying  it  ^vitll  small 
quantities  of  baser  metal,  which 
give  it  the  requisite  hardness 
and  indestructibility.  Stan<lard 
gold,  thus  pioduced,  may  be  said  to 
fill  til  almost  absolutely  the  econo- 
mist's ideal  of  ameasure  of  value. 
Most  of  the  gold  ever  mined  or 
otherwise  discovered  by  human  be- 
ings is  still  probably  in  existence 
somewhere  or  other,  either  as  coin, 
jewelry,  or  objects  of  art  and  do- 
nu'stic  usefulness.  It  is  a  curious 
thought,  indeed,  that  the  sover- 
eigns we  each  carry  in  our  pockets 
(wlien  we  have  any)  may  be  coined 
out  of  gold  which  comes  dowu  to 
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IIS  by  itifiiiite  stjiges  from  some  re- 
mote   prehistoric    p;ist,    throiigii    a 
struuge  suciH'Ssioii  of  passing  [)lias- 
es.     It  may  tivst  liave  been    worn 
as  one  iu  a  loose  string-  of  shapeless 
.yellow   imggets   round    the  dusky 
neck   of    sonici    barbaric   chieftain. 
Then  it*  niay  have  been  beaten  into 
an  Etruscan  corselet  and  exported 
by   tawny    Phoenician    traders   for 
j)urposes   of   barter   to    the    coasts 
of  Britain.    Moulded  into  rude  coin 
by  Cunobelin  or  Carausius,  it  may 
have    been    stamped    afresh   under 
Alfred   and   William,    ilenry    and 
Edward,  Oliver  and  Anne,  until  at 
last,  after  bearing   in   turn  all  the 
foolish  fat  faces  of  the  Georges,  it 
obtained  in  the  fulness  of  time  the 
image  and  su[)ersciiption  that  now 
appears  upon  it  of  Victoria,  Queen 
and  Empress.    This  sovereign  here 
may  have  formed  part  of  a  Mexican 
ornament;    that    other    may    have 
dangled   as  a  scarabtieus  charm  on 
the  i)endent  necklet  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter.     Here  is  a  na])oleon  that 
King    Solomon's    ships     imi)orted 
from  Ophir;    there  is  an  Austrian 
ducat    that  once   passed    through 
antupie  mints  as  stater  and  daric; 
yonder   is    a    tive-dollar    ])iece    in 
whose  material  mingle  Guinea  gold 
and  Australian  nuggets,  an  Assyj* 
rian   signet  ring  and  a  lioman  au- 
reus      Gold,  in    fact,  being  practi- 
cally indestructible,  Ihe  total  stock 
existing  in   the  world   goes  on  per- 
])etually  in  various  forms  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and  makes  a 
vast  ])o()l  only  increased,  as  it  were 
by  driblets,  through  the  tributary 
streams  of  each  year's  accession. 

I   ought   to   add    that   there   are 
three  ways  in  which  gold  gets  actu 
ally  lost  for  liuman  i)urpos(\s.    One 
is  by  wear  and  tearj  another  is  by 


use  as  gold  lace,  gilding,  and  other 
irrecoverable  forms;  and  the  third 
is  by  the  stopping  of  teeth,  for 
which  purpose  a  consi<lerablc 
amount  is  now  said  to  be  annually 
sacriticed,  especially  in  America. 

How  strange  to  think  that  thou- 
sands of  men  should  be  toiling  daily 
in  i)icking  to  ])ieces  solid  rock,  or 
wadirjg  tli rough  the  bed  of  moun- 
tain toirents,  or  washing  the  gravels 
of  forgotten  rivers,  at  the  ]>resent 
day,  in  dirt  and  privation,  sdlitude 
and  fear,  all  for  the  sake  of  extract- 
ing what? -some  few  grains  of  a 
yellow  bauble,  origiindly  ])rizcd  as 
a  gaudy  decoration  for  the  naked 
neidis  of  dusky  savages,  and  thence 
evolved  by  a  strange  concatenation 
of  circumstances  into  the  main  ob- 
ject of  elective  desire  on  the  i)ait 
of  all  (dvilized  and  commercial  hu- 
manity! How  strange,  too,  that 
gohl  and  gilding,  crowns  and  coro- 
nets, guineas  and  medals,  golden 
sunsets  an<l  golden  ojdnions,  gold 
in  every  form  and  asi)ectand  sense, 
substantive  or  adjectival,  from  the 
"golden  age"  to  "Miss  Kilman- 
segg"s  leg,"  should  run  through 
the  very  war[)  and  woof  of  all  our 
life,  and  thought,  and  art,  and 
poetry;  should  tinge  our  ideas  and 
mould  our  sentiments;  should  make 
an  insei)arable  part,  at  every  turn, 
of  our  living  and  our  being,  our 
thinking  and  our  language-  and 
yet  that  the  gold  itself  on  which 
all  this  vast  superstructure  rests 
should  be  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
mon, one  of  the  least  consi)icuous, 
one  of  the  most  useless,  one  of  the 
most  insigniticant  of  all  the  ele- 
mentK  entering  into  the  cori'i)osi- 
tion  of  this  belated  sublunary 
planet!  Why,  who  on  earth  ever 
heard   of  barium?    Yet  barium  is 
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believed  to  rnnk  next  anion. i^-  metals 
to  iron  and  manganese  in  abund- 
ance as  a  c.onstitueut  of  the  earth's 
crnst,  while  the  precious  metal  is 
simply  nowhere.  Aluminium  and 
calcium  are  held  by  iiigh  scientilic 
authority  to  be  far  the  most  fre- 
quent metallic  substances  of  all; 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
mercury,  and  the  otlier  best  known 
economic  metals  (excluding  iron) 
when  [)ut  together  form  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  minerals  com- 
l)osing  the  explored  portion  of  the 
shell  of  this  planet.  Strangest  of 
all,  it  is  this  very  insignificance  and 
scarcity  of  gold  whicli  gives  it  all 
its  interest  and  value;  if  there  were 
just  a  hundred  times  more  of  it  in 
the  world,  we  shouldn  t  hear  one 
thousandtii  i)art  as  much  about  it. 
—  Cornhill  Marjazine. 


MODERN     niSTORIA^S     A^D 

SMALL  XATIOXALITIES. 

No  political  fact  is  of  more  im- 
])ortance  and  interest  in  modern 
continental  iiistory  than  the  ten- 
acity with  which  the  smaller  na- 
tions of  Euroi)e  i)reserve  their 
pride  of  nationality  in  the  face  of 
the  growing  tendency  towards  the 
formation  of  large,  strongly  con- 
centrated empires,  supported  by 
])owertul  armies.  Why  should  Por- 
tugal utterly  r|fuse  to  unite  with 
Sp'ain?  Wliy  do  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium cling  to  their  existence  as 
separate  States,  in  s])ite  of  all  tlie 
efforts  of  statesmen  to  join  themV 
Why  do  the  people  of  Bohemia  and 
Croatia,  of  Finland  and  of  Poland, 
refuse  to  coalesce  with  tlie  rest  of 
tlie    population  of  tiie  empires  of 


which  they  form  but  small  sections? 
Why,  hnally,  do  the  new  kingdoms 
of  Koumania  and  Servia  show  such 
astonishing   vitality?      The    argu- 
ments as  to  distinctive  race  or  dis- 
tinctive language  fail  to  answer  all 
these   questions.      The    peoi)le   of 
Portugal  are  of  the  .same  race  and 
speak  nearly  the  same  language  as 
the  peoi)le  of  Spain;  and  the  iliis- 
sians    and    the   Poles    are    closely 
jiliin    to     each    other.      It    is    tiot 
enough   to    say    that   these    small 
nationalities   simply    preserve    tiie 
traditions   of    their   past   indepen- 
dence to  account  for  the  existence 
of  their  natioind  spirit  at  the  pre- 
sent time.      Centuries  have  passed 
since    tiie    provinces     which    now 
form   the    kingdom   of    Koumania, 
since  8ervia,  Fitdaiid,  Bohemia,  ami 
Croatia    lost    their   independence; 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
to   stamp   out   the   recollection   of 
that  independence,  and  yet  tiie  in- 
habitants of  tiiose  jirovinces  retain 
their  natioiial   i)ri<le  and   patriotic 
feelings  as  tenaciously  as  English- 
nien,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Rus- 
sians.    Time  was  on  the  side  of  the 
great  Powers  who   strove  to  ciiish 
out  this  national  spirit,  and  in  some 
of  these   countries  it   had   at   the 
commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury nearly  ceased  to  exist.       But 
it  has  now  revived   with  redoubled 
vigor:  Czechs,  Finns,  Roumanians, 
Servians,  Poles,  Belgians,  and  Por- 
tuguese are  luouder  than  ever  of 
their  nationality  and  their  history, 
and  tiiere  is  in  the  future  very  little 
probability   that   these   races    will 
ever  lose  their  national  pride  and 
sense  of  inde[)endence,  even  if  they 
remain,   as  some  of  them  do  still, 
subject  to  foreign  rulers,  and  com- 
ponent parts  of  great  empires. 
I 
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This  relvindling  of  the  national 
spirit  is  the  result  chiefly  of  the 
UeA^elopmeiit  of  the  uew  historical 
school  all  over  the  Continent.  In- 
stead of  remaining"  in  ignorance  of 
their  i)a.st  history,  or*  at  best,  re- 
garding" a  mass  of  legends  as  con- 
taining the  true  tale  of  their  conn- 
tries'  achievements,  these  small 
nations  have  nosv^  learnt  from  the 
^vorUs  of  tlieir  great  historians 
what  tlie  story  of  tlieir  fatherlands 
really  is,  and  what  title  they  have 
to  be  i)rond  of  their  ancestors. 
These  great  historians — Ilercidaiio, 
I'alacky,  Szechenyi,  and  the  rest — 
who  made  it  their  aim  to  tell  the 
truth  and  i;ot  to  show  off  the  beau- 
ties of  a  tine  literary  style,  all  be- 
longed to  the  generation  which  had 
its  interest  aronsed  in  the  history 
of  the  past  by  the  novels  of  Sir 
\\'aUer  Scott  and  the  i)rodnctions 
of  the  liomantic  School,  and  they 
all  learnt  how  history  was  to  be 
stndie<l,  and  then  written,  from 
Kielmhr,  Von  Ranke,  and  their 
disci[)les and  followers.  Fiom  these 
masters  they  learnt  that  their  his- 
tories were  not  to  be  made  inteiest- 
ing  at  the  exi>ense  of  truth;  that 
legends,  however  beautiful  or  pa- 
triotic, were  to  be  rejected,  if  foun<l 
to  be  without  foundation;  and  that 
the  two  chief  qualities  required  by 
u  modern  historian  were  patience 
in  wading  through  masses  of  docu- 
ments, and  critical  insight  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  Studying  Iiistoiy 
alter  this  fashion  must  needs  be 
laborious,  and  can  never  be  ade- 
(juately  rewarded  in  money,  but  a 
life  spent  in  discovering  and  com- 
])iling  the  true  history  of  a  nation 
is  bound  to  meet  its  own  reward 
at  last  in  fame.  Nowhere  is  such 
a  life  more  honored   and  respected 


than  in  such  small  countries  as 
Portugal  and  Bohemia;  and  the 
earnest  historians  of  those  nations 
won  their  reward  in  seeing  that 
their  labors  were  ai)preciated,  that 
their  fellow-citizens  took  a  growing- 
interest  in  the  records  of  their 
country,  that  they  rejoiced  with  a 
netv  joy  in  past  glories  when  the 
story  was  shown  to  be  correct  "and 
not  a  concoction  of  myths,  and  that 
they  felt  more  ]>ride  in  their  na- 
tional heroes  when  they  recog- 
nized them  to  be,  not  demi-gods, 
but  human  beings,  who  had  lived, 
suffered,  and  died,  and  who  ha«l 
felt  the  influence  of  the  same  x>hs- 
sions  which  swayed  themselves. 
Students  of  the  modern  historical 
school  liave  had  the  satifaction  to 
reap  this  reward  to  some  extent  in 
every  country  on  the  Continent, 
but  it  is  only  among  the  smaller 
nations  that  their  labors  have  been 
of  l)ermanent  i)olitical  importance. 
The  truth  of  these  general  re- 
marks will  be  best  illustiated  by 
an  examination  into  the  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  nationality  and  inde- 
pendence in  some  of  the  smaller 
nations  of  Euroi)e,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  new  school  of  historians 
upon  it.  In  no  country  has  this  in- 
fluence been  more  inn)ortant  than 
in  Portugal,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  dwell  upon  its  importance  there 
at  some  length,  because  the  great 
modern  historian  of  Portugal  is 
entirely  unknown  in  England.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
old  7Kitional  si)irit  seemed  to  be 
dying  out  in  Portugal ;  the  peo])le 
wished  to  rest  after  their  exertions 
during  the  Peninsular  War;  but 
instead  of  being  able  to  remain  at 
peace  their  counti-y  was  torn  with 
civil  stiife.      In  the  midst  of  these 
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troubles  the  oi)iiiioii  ^vew  up, 
ospeci;iI!y  ;mioii^<>\st  tlie  Porrugiie.sc 
Radicirils,  tliat  what  they  called  tlie 
ridicnlous  and  unnatural  separa- 
tion of  two  .snch  kindred  nations 
as  Spain  and  Portu'>al  should  cease, 
and  that  the  two  countries  should 
be  united.  The  favorite  dream  of 
tlK\se  Radicals  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  Iberian  Rei)ublic  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sula, for  they  could  not  help  com- 
parin,^'  their  absolutist  pretender 
Dom  Miguel  with  the  Spanish  Don 
Carlos,  and  hoped  for  tiie  active 
aid  of  tiie  Si)anish  iiiberals  against 
him.  But  it  was  not  on  y  the  Por- 
tuguese Ridicals  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  union  of  the  Peninsula 
into  one  i>olitical  wliole.  Even  such 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  little 
QiuMMi  Maria  da  Gloria  as  the  I\Iar- 
shal  Duke  <le  Saldanha  professed 
a  belief  in  the  expedieiujy  of  Ibe- 
rian unity  to  the  ('ud  of  his  life, 
and  tiie  moderate  Royalist  states- 
men, almost  without  exception,  re- 
gretted that  tiiere  was  no  king 
U[)on  the  throne  of  Spain  to  marry 
their  young  queen  regnant.  The 
feeling  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  unite  with  Spain  was 
particularly  strong  among  the 
educated  classes  in  Portugal. 
They  felt  that  neitlun-  country 
could  enjoy  the  peace  and  security 
necessaiy  for  the  increase  of  nia- 
tetial  j)rosperity  uidess  the  other 
was  tranquil,  and  they  could  see 
no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a^  union  between  them. 
Among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Portuguese  nation  the  old  rancor- 
ous hatred  of  the  Spaniard  still 
existed,  but  there  was,  nevertlie 
less,  among  the  bourr/soiiie,  a-nd  all 
classesabove  the  vei-y  lowest,  at  the 


close  of  the  Miguel ite  wars,  and 
during  the  troubles  wiiicii  ibllowed 
the  introduction  of  parliamentary 
government,  a  decided  feeling  to- 
wards a  union  with  Spain,  wliicli 
found  no  oi)en  manifestation  oidy 
on  account  of  the  internal  troubles 
in  Si)ain  itself.  That  feeling  has 
now  entirely  disappeare<l.  Xo  Por- 
tuguese Radical  now  dreams  of  an 
Iberian  IJepnblic;  no  statesman 
woidd  now  dare  to  advocate  a  union 
with  Spain;  the  educated  classes 
are  once  )uore  ])rou(l  of  the  coun- 
try's glorious  history,  and  of  their 
own  marked  spirit  of  nationality; 
and  this  change  of  feeling  has  been 
chietly  brought  about  by  the  labors 
of  the  great  Portuguese  historian, 
Alexandra  Herculano  de  Oarvalho 
e  Araujo  and  his  disciples,  and  by 
the  modern  Portuguese  poets,  Joao 
Ba])tista  Almeida-Garrett  and  An- 
tonio Feliciajio  de  <  astilho. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  and  career 
of  Herculano  will  show  best  how 
he  became  a  histoiian,  and  with 
what  motives  he  entered  on  his 
arduous  labors.  Alexandra  Her- 
culano de  Caivalho  e  Araujo  was 
born  at  Lisbon  in  1810,  and  was 
s»nt  to  Paris  for  his  education.  He 
there  imbibed  such  revolutionary 
ideas  that  soon  after  he  returned 
to  his  family  in  Portugal  he  was 
forced  to  go  into  exiie  in  1831, 
when  the  adherents  of  Dom  Miguel, 
the  defender  of  absolutism  and  the 
monks,  became  all-powerful.  In 
the  following  year  he  served  under 
Dom  Pedro  in  the  defence  of  Opor- 
to as  a- volunteer  for  a  short  time, 
but  soldiering  was  not  to  his  taste, 
and  he  soon  retired  to  England, 
where  lie  spent  a  few  months,  and 
learnt  to  read  Water  Scott's  novels 
in  the  original.     From  England  he 
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■wcTit  Oil  to  Pnris,  where  lie  lived 
ainonn-  the  young"  and  entliusiastic 
followers   of   the    L'oniaiitic    move- 
ment, directed  by  Guizot,  Cousin, 
and  Villeniain,  ot  which    tiie  i)oets 
were  Lainartine  and   Victor  lingo. 
After  the    final    overthrow    of  tlie 
Migiielites,  and  the  Convention  of 
Evora    ]Monte   in     1834,    Ileiciilano 
went    back    to    Lisbon,    and    tiiei'e 
starte<l    the    JPnioraDia,    a    weel-ly 
l)olitical    and     ljil)erai    journal,    in 
Avhicii  he  i)ublished  his  lirst  articles 
and   ])oenis.       He    iiad    arrived   in 
Lisbon  an  advanced  Liberal  and  a  j 
believer  in   parliamentary    govern- 
ment, but  rhe  })ei'i>etual  and  useless 
civil    wars    which    succeeded  each 
otiier  between  1835  and  1851  nearly 
exhausted  his  i>atience,  and  soi'ely 
tried  his  political  opinions.    It  was 
Jit  this  period  that  he  began  to  turn 
from  the  contempoi-ary  troubles  of 
his   country    to   the    history  of  its 
])ast  glories.     This  feeling  showed 
itself  also  in    other   young   Portu- 
guese Liberals  of  the  time,  notably 
in    Almeida-Gariett,  and   Castilho, 
and  all  thrive  venteil  their  feelings 
in  historical  ])oems.      The  outpour- 
ings of  Herculano's  muse  were  con- 
fessedly inferior  to  his  friends',  awd 
were    i)ub!ished    in   1830  and  1838 
resi)ectively,  under  the  titles  of  the 
Voz  do  Propheta,  or  "  Voice  of  the 
Proidiet,"  and  the  Ilarpa  do  Crente, 
or  "Harp  of  the  P>eliever  "     Both 
these  lirtle  volumes  give  abundant 
proofs    of  Herculano's   admiration 
for  Lamartine  and  the  ])oets  of  the 
French   Iloinantic    School,    and   of 
his  mastery    over  the   Portuguese 
language;  but  it  Avas  evident  from 
them  til  at  he  had  not  yet  found  the 
most  ai)i)ropriate  channel   for  the 
expression    of    his    Ihoughts   and 
ox)iDions.       In   1843,   however,   he 


came  nearer  to  his  true  vocation  by 
})ublishing  the  first  ])art  of  a^  his- 
torical novel,  0  Monasticon,  under 
the  title  of  Enrico  o  I^'eshytero. 
This  historical  novel  showed  the 
intluenceof  Walter  Scott  as  clearly 
as  the  ])oems  showed  that  of  La- 
martine;  but  it  showed  something 
else  besides  — a.  singular  i»ower  of 
comprehending  the  far  distant 
])ast,  and  a  tine  style  of  historical 
<iescrii)tion.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  he  began  to  c(imi)ose  his  His- 
tory; he  had  for  years  woiked  hard 
among  the  archives  at  Lisbon,  and 
had  collected  much  valualtle  his- 
torical material  for  his  Eurico  o 
Pre^hijtero. 

He  now  began  to  marsiial  his 
facts  into  a  ccuisecutive  nariative, 
and  in  1845  the  year  before  the 
horrible  civil  war  km^wn  as  the 
A\arof  IMaiia  da  Fonte,  or  Patu 
leia — Alexandra  Herculano  i)ub- 
lished  the  tirst  volume  of  his  His- 
toria  de  Portvgcd  The  ])ublication 
(d' this  volume  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  literary  history  of  Portugal. 
There  had  been  great  chroniclers 
who  had  told  the  early  story  of  the 
wars  against  the  Moors,  sucli  as 
Kny  de  Pimi,  Dnarte  Galvao  and 
A(;enheiro;  tliere  had  be<Mi  great 
historians — great  rather  in  style 
than  in  accturacy  -  in  the  ])almy 
days  of  Porruguese  literatuie,  such 
as  P)ernardo  <le  Brito  and  Antonio 
Brandiio;  there  had  been  distin- 
guished writei's  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  such  as  Jacinto  Fieire  de 
Andradn,  the  author  of  the  L'fe  of 
Dom  Joaode  Castro,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  biograi)liies  ever  written; 
tliere  had  been  diligent  collectors 
and  editors  of  ancient  chronicles 
and  documents,  such  as  Jose  Cor- 
rea  da  Serra  and  the   Viscount   de 
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Siiiitarein;  but  there  luid  never  be- 
fore be(Mi  ;i  scieutilic  Portu;nne.se 
liistoriiin.  Tiie  second  volume  of 
liis  History,  goiii'''  down  to  the 
dentil  of  Alfonso  III.  in  1279,  was 
])iiblislied  in  1850,  with  two  dis- 
sertations or  essays  on  the  elements 
wliicb  com[)osed  the  Portn,i;nese 
])eople,  and  on  the  history  of  the 
ni'inicipalities  of  the  country. 

\V'ei<iht    has  i)nri)ose]y  been  laid 
on  the   (;areer  of  HtMcnlano   in  or- 
der to  brin<;'  out  the    souices   from 
which    he   obtained  his    historical 
inspiration.     He    ha<l    been   led  to 
take  an  interest  in    the   eai'ly  ages 
ofEuro[)eby    his  study  of    \Valter 
Scott  and  of   the  French    Romanti- 
cists, and  he  had  learnt  from  these 
masters  of  fiction  that  the  men  and 
women  of  all    centuries   are   alike 
liuraan,  and  are  never  demi-godsor 
tiends   in    human    shape.     He   was 
therefore  ready  to  disbelieve  in  le- 
gendary   stories,  which    made  men 
more  or  less  than  human,  while  not 
neglecting"  the  picturesque  point  of 
view  in  the  lives  of  the  nu*nof  past 
ages.     But  while  it  was  from  these 
ma^^ters  that   Herculano  learnt   his 
attitiule   towards   the  past   histoiy 
of    his    country,    he    derived    his 
method  of  siudy  from   quite  a  dif- 
ferent   school.     The    influence    of 
the   German     historical    school,  of 
which  the  most   illustrious  masters 
have  been  Niebuhrand  Von  Ranke, 
and  of  which  the  disciples  arc  now 
numerous  all  over    the    Continent, 
had  penetrated   even    to  Portugal. 
Early  history,  Herculano   learned, 
could  only  be   re- written    after   an 
elaborate    study    of  ancient    docu- 
ments and  a  careful  com])arison  be- 
tween them,  and  nature  fortunately 
granted    him    the   qualities  of  i)a- 
tieuce  to  wade  through  documents 


and  of  critical  insight    by  wliicli  to 
judge  them.     To   this  power  of  in- 
defatigable   stiuly    he    added    the 
gift   of  a    keen    i)erception  of   I  he 
picturesque,  and  the   talent   to  tell 
history  with  (dearness,  conciseness, 
and  eloquence.     No  wonder,    then, 
that   he  became   a  great    historian, 
and  the   founder   of   an    iiistorical 
school    which    was  to    have    great 
weigiit  in  the  politics  of  his  native 
country.     The    very    bitterness  of 
the  <)p})osition  of  the  Cleiical   and 
Conservative    party     against    him 
showed  what  excitement   the  ])ul)- 
lication    of    Herculano's     History 
ha<l  caused  in    Portugal;  its  influ- 
ence was  felt  alike  in  politics  and 
literature;  no  more  was  heard  of  a 
uni(»n      witli      Spain;     Saldanha's 
rising  of  l85     failed  utterly;  and 
patriotism  being  alive  once  more, 
the  leaders   of   ii   political    party, 
when  defeated  in  the  Cortes,  tried 
to  obtain  their    ends    by    i)eaceful 
and    constitutiomd    o])position,   in- 
stead   of    by.  raising    armies   and 
l)lunging    tlie    country    into  ciril 
war.     To    attribute      this      hjip])y 
change  to  the    publication  of  Her- 
culano s  History  entirely   would  be 
ridiculous;       but      its       influence 
counted  for  much,  for  it  undoubt- 
edly turned  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymen away  from  the  bitterness  of 
their  party    feuds   to  think  of  the 
cause  of  their   country  alone,  and 
made  them   take  more  interest  in 
the    history   of  their  past   glories. 
On  Portuguese  literature  it  liad  an 
even     more    imjiortant    effect.     It 
produced    a    school   of     new    his- 
torians, contented  to   labor  for  the 
truth,  and  changed    the   minds  of 
the  young  men  of  the  time  fr(unthe 
writing   of  melancholy    i)oetry    to 
the  study  of  histoiy  and  its  attend- 
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ant  sciences,  ])olitical  economy  nnd 
critical  JiiriwpriKleiice. 

The  Inter  c;iieer  of  Hercniano 
was  not  of  tlie  saine  political  im- 
portance. He  pi(blislie<l  no  more 
of  his  histoiy  after  1850,  bni  in 
1854  and  1855  a])peare(l  Iiis  wpik, 
0)1  the  Orhjin  and  Kstahlishinent  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  in  uliich 
he  proved  how  greatly  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  answerable 
for  tiie  (Iciiradation  into  which 
Portii.^al  sank  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  aiMl  thus  i^ave  a  helpino- 
hand  to  his  friend  Castilho's 
scheme  of  secular  education,  lie 
remained  an  indefatigable  writer 
on  t'xevy  sort  of  subject,  though  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
more  of  his  works  except  a  collec- 
tion of  charming  little  histoiical 
novels  published,  under  the  title 
o^  Lettdas  e  JUstorias,  iu  1851,  and 
his  essays,  or  J5's<2^f?os  llistoricos,  in 
1870.  Far  more  imi)ortant  was  the 
work  jje  did  as  an  editor  of  old 
chronicles,  Eecognizing,  as  he  did, 
that  it  was  only  ])ossible  to  under- 
stand history  by  studying  con- 
temi)orary  documents,  Ileiculano 
commenced  the  publication  of  the 
I\>rttir/(illice  Monumenta  Historica, 
an  immense  series  of  reproductions 
and  editions,  of  which  the  cost 
was  defrayed  by  the  Portuguese 
Government.  This  series  he  di- 
vided into  three  sections:  8cri2> 
tores,  containing  editions  of  unpub- 
lished cln'oniclesS  and  lives  of 
saints,  Leges  et  Consuetudines,  and 
Diploinata  et  Chartce.  For  pro- 
ducing these  editions  Herculano 
had  great  advantages  frora  the  ])o- 
sition  he  held  as  librarian  to  the 
king,  and  upon  them  he  bestowed 
the  chief  labors  of  his  later  life, 
thankful  to  see  younger  students 


coming  t(»  his  help,  and  admiring 
the  w(Mks  of  those  who  were  prou(l 
to  call  themselves  his  followers 
and  disciples.  In  their  admiration, 
and  that  of  his  countrymen  gener- 
ally, he  felt  that  he  had  his  re- 
ward; and  his  greatness  as  the 
founder  of  the  scientific  historical 
school  in  Portugal  \\  as  recognized 
on  January  22,  1858,  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  highest  honor  open  to  a 
European  historian,  that  of  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  histitute  of 
France  in  the  section  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  fkdles  Lettres.  Towards 
the  end  of  iiis  life  he  retired  from 
Lisbon  to  live  a  hermit's  life  on  a 
little  ])roperty  he  possessed  near 
Santarem,  and  was  visited  there 
by  a  S[>anish  author,  Don  Kicardo 
Blanco  Assenjo,  who  describes 
him  in  eloquent  if  rather  far- 
fetched language  as  a 

"Cincinnatus,  handsome  as  statue  by 
FlMxuian,  with  much  ol  Cato's  rudeness 
nnd  Seneca's  philosopliy.  His  life  was  a 
desperate  sti-uggl^^,  tiie  grand  protest  of  a 
soul  indomitable  in  its  greatness,  whicli 
will  liave  naught  to  do  with  the  repugnant 
miseries  of  reality,  as  represented  in  this 
epoch  by  political  quackery,  religious  hypo- 
crisy, ignorant  vanitj',  envy,  and  evil- 
sjieaking. " 

Herculano  died  on  September  13, 
1S77,  but  the  work  he  commenced 
has  been  continued,  and,  for  a  small 
country,  Portugal  can  boast  of  an 
unexam])led  list  of  modern  scienti- 
fic historians.  The  result  of  their 
work  has  been  to  continue  the  im- 
l)ressiou  which  he  made  ujjou  the 
mindsof  his  countrymen,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  Tiation  in  Europe 
more  proud  of  its  nationality  than 
the  Portuguese.  Of  these  fol- 
lowers it  is  only  possible  to  me?ition 
a  few  names,  of    which    the   most 
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tlis^^iii.H'iiisIied  are  tlioso  of  Luis 
An<insr()  Rebellos  do  Silva,  whose 
History  of  Fortiitijal  treats  of  the 
years  fi-<nri  164'-i  to  175:>;  Simiao 
Jose  (la  Luz  Soriano,  Jose  Maria 
L;itiii(>  Coelho,  A.  P.  Loi)es  de 
MendoiiQii,  and  Francisco  da  Fon- 
seca  Benevides,  whose  Rainhas  de 
Portugal,  published  iu  1878,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  modern  worlcs  on  tlie 
history  of  iiis  country.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  tiiecareeia  of 
these  men  do  not  justify  the  saying- 
that  a  i)r(>j)het  has  no  honor  in  his 
own  country ;  on  the  contrary,  al- 
tiiough  the  names  of  the  new  scJiooi 
of  Portugi'ese  historians  are  almost 
unknown  out  of  Portugal,  the>'  are 
there  honoreil  for  tiieir  bibors.  Jler- 
cidano  was  for  a  time  himsel  fa  mem- 
ber of  the  Portuguese  Cortes,  and 
b)th  Kebellos  <lo  Silva  and  Latino 
O'xdho  held  seats  in  the  Cabinet  at 
dittVu-ent  tiin  vs.  All  are  ])roii<l  of 
their  work,  and  do  not  spare  labor 
ov^er  it;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
gieat  inrtiuMii^e  whicli  Ilercnlano 
anil  his  followers  have  exercised 
ui)on  the  politics  of  Portugal  has 
been  entirely  good,  and  that  it  has 
for  ever  killed  the  notion  of  a  union 
of  the  whole  Iberian  Peninsula 
under  eitlier  a  monarch  or  a  re- 
l»ul)lic. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Portugal  to 
Bohemia,  and  yet  it  is  in  tiie  latter 
country  that  the  new  historical 
school  has  exerted  a  political  influ- 
ence second  oidy  in  importance,  if 
inferior  at  all,  to  that  exercised  by 
it  in  Portugal.  The  policy  of  the 
Empeiors,  ever  since  the  concdu- 
sion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had 
been  to  stamp  out  tlieCzech  nation- 
ality, and  to  Germanize  the  ]»eople 
of  Bohemia.  The  Czech  language 
was  proscribed  in  legal  and  other 


docnments,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools  or  in  the 
University  of  Prague,  and  the 
(diildriMi  of  theCzeidi  nobility  weie 
carried  off  to  be  ('(Incated  and  mar- 
ried at  Vienna-.  The  work,  then,  of 
the  Czech  histoiical  revival  of  the 
present  century  was  not,  as  in  Por- 
tugal, to  resuscitate  a  ])ride  of  na- 
tionality which  had  never  become 
extinct,. although  dormant,  but  to 
call  back  the  Bohemian  ])eopIe  to 
remember  that  they  had  once  beeii 
a  nation  at  all.  llerculano  had  had 
a  difidcult  task;  but  that  of  Do- 
browski  and  Palacky  was  still  more 
difficult,  for  while  the  Portuguese 
language  had  never,  even  iu  the 
most  debased  days  of  Portuguese 
history,  lost  its  foiin  as  a  literary 
langnage,  the  Czecdi  had  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  been  practi(;al!y 
proscribed  and  le^arded  as  a  lari- 
guage  tit  only'for  the  peasantry  of 
Bohemia. 

Franz  Palacky  is  the  central  fig- 
nre  of  the  Bohemian  histoi'ical 
revival,  and  his  influence  was  even 
greater,  from  a  ])olitical  i)oint  of 
view,  than  that  of  Hercnlano.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  village  s(dio()l- 
master  of  Hodslavice  in  AForavia, 
and  w^s  born  in  1798.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of 
Pressburg,  and  while  acting  as  a 
private  tutor  in  Vienna  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Schafaryk,  the  Bo- 
hemian ])oet,  with  whom  he  col- 
laborated in  many  works  during 
the  next  few  years.  In  1823  Pal- 
acky established  himself  at  Prague, 
and  began  his  researches  into  the 
old  Czech  chronicles,  which  were  to 
form  the  basis  of  his  historical  la- 
bors. He  began  modestly,  by  i)ub- 
lishing  articles  and  memoirs  on 
special    subjects;     but    his    merit 
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soon  becnme  known,  and  in  1829  lie 
Avas  appointed  national  histoiio- 
^ra])her  by  the  States  of  Bohemia. 
From  this  time  lie  steadily  worked 
at  liis great  History,  of  which,  how- 
ever, tlie  fust  volume  was  not  piili- 
lished  for  some  years,  and  lie 
])nrsned  his  seareli  after  authori- 
ties and  authentic  documents,  not 
only  in  the  i)ublic  libraries  of  Eu- 
lope,  but  also  in  the  archives  of 
the  old  Bohemian  nol)ility.  louring 
these  yea.rs  of  i)ieparation  be  ])ub- 
lished  two  volumes  which  deserve 
mention — his  History  of  the  .Earhj 
Years  of  IVdUenstein,  and  his  Lfe  of 
Joseph Dobroioski.  Palacky  felt  that 
his  own  work  was  to  some  extent 
tlie  sequel  of  that  of  Dobrowski. 
Dobrov/ski  was  rather  a  philologist 
than  a  historian,  but  Palacky  re- 
cognized how  great  his  merits 
were,,  and  how  great  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  his  country. 
Dobrowski  Inul  revived  the  study 
of  the  Czech  language;  it  was  re- 
served for  Palacky  to  rewrite 
Czech  history.  In  1836  a])])eare(l 
the  lirst  volume  of  Palacky's  JJis 
lory  of  .Bohemia,  published  simulta- 
neously in  German  and  Czech.  The 
book  made  its  nnirk  at  once,  and  it 
was  recognized  in  German,^  that  a 
great  genius  had  risen.  Palacky 
was  essentially  n  disciple  of  the 
new  historical  school,  a  follower  of 
iSTiebuhr.  He  had  labored  diligent- 
ly among  chronicles  and  documents 
to  (lis<',over  the  truth,  and,  lilvc 
Hercuhino,  did  not  fear  to  destroy 
the  legends  which  were  most  cher- 
ished by  the  Bohemian  i)eople, 
when  he  found  that  they  had  no 
historical  basis.  The  success  of 
his  work  among  iiis  fellow-country- 
men was  immense.  In  spite  of  the 
policy   of  Austria,  the   Czech   na- 


tional spirit  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed;  the  nobility  and  bourgeois 
had  bc^eii  to  some  extent  German- 
ized, but  tiie  Slav  feelings  had  not 
been  extinguished.  The  work  of 
I'alacky  c()mi)leted  what  Dobrow- 
ski and  S<;hafar\k  had  begun;  it 
made  known  to  the  Czechs  of  the 
nineteenth  century  what  manner  of 
men  their  ancestors  had  been,  and 
what  great  deeds  in  the  past  they 
had  done  for  their  descendants  to 
remember  with  ])ride.  Palacky  no 
more  caused  the  Boliemian  revival 
of  the  i)resent  century  than  Hercn- 
laiio  had  caused  that  of  Portugal, 
but  he  became  the  central  figure, 
and  the  father  of  the  new  historical 
sclidol  there,  which  signalized  the 
revival.  Like  Herculano,  he  did 
not  bring  his  history  down  to  mod- 
ein  times,  but  between  183G  and 
1854  he  published  six  volumes, 
going  down  tothe  endof  thereignof 
King  Sigismund.  'Jhe  ])ublication 
of  each  volume  was  almost  an  his- 
torical event;  in  each,  old  legends 
were  destroyed,  and  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Czech  people,  with  its 
curious  and  interesting  develop- 
ment, was  for  the  first  time  truly 
and  clearly  narrated. 

As  has  happened  in  Portugal, 
and  in  every  country  in  wiiich  the 
new  historical  school  has  had  a  real 
iuflueuce,  its  leaders  have  played  a 
political  i)art,  and  a  very  import- 
ant one.  In  18j8,  the  year  of  revo 
lutious,  troubles  broke  out  in  Bo- 
hemia, as  in  other  ])arts  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  a  large 
l)ortion  of  the  youth  of  the  nation 
loudly  demandeil  the  absolute  in- 
dei)endence  of  Bohemia.  Palacky, 
though  he  had  done  so  much  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  Czech    nationality,  had   studied 
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history  too  deeply  to  be  lead  away 
"by  tills  movement.  He  understood 
•that  by  obtaiiiiiig  i)ractical  imle- 
peudeiice  and  local  government  tlie 
Ozecli  nationality  would  gain  all.it 
wanted,  tiiat  absolnte  severence 
from  Austria  wonld  involve  the 
little  st;ite  in  i)er|)etual  quarrels 
with  the  German  kingdoms  around 
it,  an<l  that  a- federal  union  with  the 
rest  of  tiie  Austro-ELungarian  Em- 
l)ire  would  be  a  source  of  strength 
and  not  of  weakness  to  Bohemia. 
With  those  views,  lie  boldly  com- 
bated the  extreme  Czech  party,  and 
even  ac(^epted  a  seat  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Austrian  statesmen 
did  not  forg-et  his  conduct  at  this 
epoch,  and  in  1861  the  great  his- 
torian was  ma<le  a  life  meml)er  of 
the  Austrian  House  of  Loids.  In 
the  united  Austrian  Parliament  he 
became,  with, his  son-in-law,  the 
distinguished  ])olitical  economist 
Rieger,  a  leader  of  the  Slav  paity, 
and  steadily  opposed  the  attempts 
of  the  more  aggressive  Magyar  i)oli- 
ticians  to  obtain  for  Hungary  more 
than  her  fair  share  in  deciding  the 
policv  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
But  [)olitical  affairs  did  not  wholly 
absorb  the  energies  of  Franz  Pal- 
acky's  later  years.  He  never  for- 
got that  he  was  a  historian  more 
than  a  i>olitician,  and  that  it  was  to 
his  greatness  as  an  historian  that 
he  owed  his  political  influence. 
Like  Herculano,  he  devoted  himself 
after  the  completion  of  his  History 
to  the  collecting  and  editing  of 
ancient  chronicles  and  documents. 
He  knew  that  that  was  the  only 
way  by  which  early  history  could 
be  truly  studied,  and  spared  no  la- 
bor   in   such    work.      He   sui)erin- 


tended  all  the  editions  of  the  vari- 
ous publications  of  this  nature  is- 
sued by  the  Academy  oi"  Piague  at 
the  e.Kpense  of  the  Bohemian  (Gov- 
ernment, and  himself  ('-olli'(;ted  and 
issued  a,  collection  of  docunx'tits  on 
John  Huss,  the  Czech  ndbinier, 
which  threw  an  entirely  new  light 
on  the  early  career  of  tlie,  man  wiio, 
with  John  Ziska,  the  blind  general, 
shares  the  honor  of  making  the 
Czech  history  for  a  period  of  the 
greatest  iniiK)rtance  to  the  general 
liistory  of  Europe. 

Palacky  himseU"  died  at  Prague 
on  May  26,  1876,  but  he  left  belnnd 
him  a  band  of  disciples,  who  have 
continued  his  labors,  and  have  made 
the  modern  school  of  historians  es- 
l)ecially  consi)icuous  and  well  re 
presented  in  the  little  State  of  Bo- 
hemia.  The  publication  of  docu- 
I  ments  increases  apace,  and  of  the 
!  numerous  series  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  Pontes  Rerum  Bo- 
hern'icar urn,  and  the  Cordex  D'tplo- 
maticas  et  Epistolarls  Moravioej  w  h  i  Ic' 
among  the  followers  of  i'alacky 
may  be  mentioned  Gindely,  Tomek„ 
and  larosiav  Goll,  the  learned  am- 
thor  of  the  bulletins  on  BohemiaM 
Jiistory  i>ublished  from  time  to  tiiat^ 
in  the  Mevue  Ilistorique.  Tiie  bibars 
of  these  historians  and  editors,  of 
documents  have  .ill  tended  iji  tlie 
same  diiection — to  ascertai'U  the 
true  history  and  development  o>f  the 
Czech  ])eople.  The  result  lias  been 
a  revival  of  the  Czech  spirit  of  na- 
^  tioiiality,  which  iu  some  instances 
is  cariied  almost  to  ridiculous  ex- 
tremes. The  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pi'ague  into  a  Czecdi  and 
a  German  university  in  1882,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  teachiiig 
in  primary  schools  of  the  Czech  luu-. 
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g^najie,  literature,  and  history,  is 
snfiicieiiMv  iiniiscwortliy ;  but  the 
iiffectation  of  some  of  tlie  younger 
Bohemians, wliOjWliile  knowing' Ger- 
man perfectly  well,  ])reten(l  only  to 
be  able  to  speak  Czecl),is  sim])ly  ab- 
surd. Yettliisvery  affeetatioii  shows 
how  great  an  intiiieiiee  the  Czech  i"e- 
vival  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
exeicised;  this  small  nalionality 
plante<l  in  the  heartof  Gernniiiy  pre- 
serves its  pride,  and  is  determined 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  Germans 
on  the  one  han<l  and  the  Hussians 
Slavs  on  the  othei'.  Modern  ideas 
will  never  allow  another  attempt  to 
extingiiisli  this  luitional  spirit,  and 
Czechs  in  future  ages,  when  they 
lecognize  the  debt  they  owe  to  the 
leaders  of  the  revival  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  will  not  fail  to  give 
the  lirst  place  to  the  founder  of  the 
modern  historical  school  in  Bohe- 
mia—to Franz  Palacky. 

The  intluenceof  the  mo<lern  scien- 
tific historical  scdiool  is  best  illus- 
trated in  the  (;as(\s  of  Portugal  and 
Bohemia,  and  Herculano  and  Pal- 
acky are  two  great  histoiians, whose 
careers  and  work  are  not  generally 
known  in  ]<]nglaud,  and  for  those 
reasons  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  them  than  it  is  possible  to 
give  here  to  other  small  nationali- 
ties. Yet  a.  few  words  must  also  be 
devoted  to  the  effect  of  scientilic 
historical  work  in  lloumania,  Fin- 
land, and  Poland,  in  each  of  which 
countries  it  has  had  aji  important 
political  influence.  In  none  of  these 
countries  has  an  historian  arisen 
comparable  to  either  IJercidano  or 
Palacky  in  the  depth  of  their  liistori- 
(;al  researches  or  the  ex(;ellence  of 
their  style,  but  in  all  of  them  sound 
work  has  been  done   in  publishing 


and  critically  examining'  ancient 
chronicles  and  (bh-uments.  These 
editors  and  hisioiians  are  all  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  school  ofKiebnhr 
and  of  Ranke,  an<l  seem  to  have 
taken  their  inspiration  to  become 
diligent  seekers  after  truth,  instead 
of  cultivators  of  an  elegant  stvle, 
from  Kan  he's  Kritik  Neiierer  Ge- 
schlcktschreibc'j'w)  which  he  ])ointed 
out  the  rigfht  n'lethod  to  pursue,  if 
none  of  these  historians  can  clain)  u 
jdace  with  Herculano  and  I'alacky, 
they  can  yet  boast  of  having' i)ossi- 
bly  i)aved  the  v.ay  for  the  work  of 
an  equally  great  writer,  ai;d  of  hav- 
ing exercise' 1  an  important  influence 
over  the  minds  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  vitality  of  the  new  historical 
school  in  Roumania  is  ])articularly 
remarkable,  for  in  the  Danubian 
])r()vinces,  which  foi;m  that  king- 
dom, even  more  strenuous  efforts 
had  been  made  to  stam]>  out  the 
natioiuil  spirit  than  in  Bohemia. 
The  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  the  Itoumanian  people  has  re- 
asserted itself  in  lecent  years,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
modern  European  history,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  laltors  of  its  his- 
torians. Up  till  1822  the  liouman- 
ian  language  va-.  vigoiously  pro- 
s(;ribe<l;  the  lu.ers  of  the  Danu- 
bian ])iovin(;es  perinitte<l  instiuc- 
tion  to  the  upj)er  classes  in  the 
language  of  the  rulers  onl.v.  and 
while  Slavonic,  and,  in  the  days  of 
the  Phanariots,  Greek,  was  tlie 
official  and  fashionable  language, 
used  in  educating' the  nobility  and 
bourgeois,  the  ])easants  were  left  in 
ignorance.  Four  men,  whose  names 
deserve  record,  first  endeavored  to 
raise  the  lioumanian  language  to  a 
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literiiry  level,  and  not  only  studied 
Kon mania  11  liist<<)ry,  but  tried  to 
teach  the  Kouinaiiiaii  i>eoi)Ie  soiue- 
tiiin*^  of  tlieii"  own  early  history. 
Of  these  four,  Georg-e  SehiiikaS 
Avas  by  far  the  most  remarkable. 
He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Transyl- 
vania, Ji  Konmaniaii  })rovince 
which  .still  remains  .sul)ject  to  Hun- 
gary, and  he  tirst  thought  of  try- 
ino'to  revive  the  Roumanian  nation- 
ality by  teachin,<:f  the  i)eo[)le  their 
history.  He  arranged  the  annals 
of  liisconatry  from  A  D..86  to  A  D. 
1789  with  indefatigable  labor,  dnr 
ing  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and,  accoriling  to  Eilg.ir 
Qninet,  in  such  a  truly  modern 
manner,  after  such  careful  weigh- 
ing of  original  authorities,  and 
with  such  critical  power,  that  he 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the 
creators  of  the  modern  historical 
school.  It  need  hanlly  be  said 
that  Schinkafs  History  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  i)rinted  by  the  Hun- 
garian authorities,  who  had  no  de- 
sire to  see  the  Roumanian  nation- 
ality i-e-assert  itself,  and  the  cen- 
sor marked  on  it  "  o[)us  igne,  auc- 
tor  patibulo  dignus."  It  was  not 
published  until  1853,  more  than 
forty  years  after  its  completion, 
then  only  at  Jassy,  for  the  Hun- 
garians still  proscribed  it  in  Tran- 
sylvania. Schinkai's  friend,  Peter 
Major,  was  moie  fortunate  in  his 
work,  a  History  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Roumanians  in  fJacia,  which,  as  it 
did  not  touch  on  modern  society, 
was  passed  by  the  Hungarian  cen- 
sorship, and  printed  at  Buda  Pesth 
in  1813. 

The  two  juen  who  first  taught 
Roumanian  history  in  the  provinces 
which  now  form  •the  kingdom  of 
Ronmania   were    not  such    learned 


men  as  Schinkiu  and  Peter  Major, 
but  their  work'  was  of  moie  impor- 
tance. Jn  1813  Geoige  Asaky  got 
leave  to  o[)en  a  Roumanian  class  at 
the  Greek  Academy  of  Jassy,  un- 
der the  pretext  that  it  was  neiie.s- 
sary  to  teach  surveying  in  the  Rou- 
manian tongue,  because  of  tlie 
questions  which  constantly  arose 
in  that  profession,  in  which  it 
.would  be  necessary  to  speak  to  the 
ptfisants  in  their  own  language, 
and  in  his  lectures  he  carefully  in- 
serted lessons  in  Roumanian  history, 
and  tried  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  George  Lazarus  imitated 
him  at  Bucharest  in  1816,  and  the 
fruit  of  tiiis  instruction  was  seen 
when  the  Roumanians  ]iartially  re- 
gained their  freedom.  The  IMoldo- 
VVallachian  ])rinces  encouraged  the 
teaching  of  Roumanian  history,  as 
they  encouraged  the  growth  of  the 
si>irit  of  Roumanian  independence, 
and  when  the  Roumanian  Academy 
was  founded,  an  historical  section 
was  formed  with  the  special  mis- 
sion of  studying  and  publishiug 
documents  connected  with  Rouman- 
ian history.  The  modern  scientific 
spirit  has  spread  widely  through- 
out the  king<lom,  and  such  men  as 
Odobescou,  Papiu  Ilarian,  the 
Bishop  Melchizedek,  ami  Alexis 
Xeno[)ol,  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
good  liistorical  woik ;  while  the 
publication  by  the  Roumanian  Acad- 
emy of  the  series  of  docuiments 
extracted  from  the  archives  at 
Vienini,  having  reference  to  Rou- 
manian history,  shows  that  it  is 
thoroughly  understood  that  good 
work  can  only  be  done,  and  truth 
only  be  discovered,  by  the  critical 
study  of  original  authorities. 

Though  perhaps  not  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  Roumania,it  is  curious 
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to  note  tliat  tlie  modern  liistorical 
spirit  Las  sprciul  oven  into  Finland, 
where  it  is  coneentrated  at  tiie 
University  of  Abo.  Tlie  Finns 
liavo  never  coalesced  witli  the  Sla- 
vonic poi)nlation  of  Kussia,  and 
while  showiiiii"  no  si<>n  of  rebellion 
or  discontent  as  lon^'  as  their  own 
institutions  are  not  interfei'ed  with, 
tliey  have  of  recent  years  experi- 
enced a.  remarkable  literary  de- 
veloi)nient.  At  ])resent  the  V'm- 
nisli  revival  has  been  under  the  in- 
tlnence  of  Ahbinist,  as  mncli  ])hilo- 
lo.yical  as  historical,  but  the  pui)ils 
of  the  <;reat  philolo<>ist  do  not  Ibl- 
low  exactly  in  his  steps,  and  show 
by  tbeir  publications  a  <lecided 
tendency  towards  historical  study. 
The  most  curious  point  about  this 
revival  is  that,  except  ainon*;'  some 
of  the  youn<;er  Finn  students,  who 
dreaia  perhajts  of  a  Finnish  repub- 
lic, most  of  the  histori«;al  tea(;hers 
and  writers  oi)enly  avow  their  be- 
lief in  the  expedien(;y  of  (U)ntinii- 
in^-  the  union  of  Finland  with  Rus- 
sia, in  preference,  to  bein;>-  on(!e 
mrfi-e  attached  to  Sweden.  Tlie 
dream  of  tlie  Finnish  national  party 
at  the  bej>inning'  of  this  century 
was  always  for  a  reunion  with 
Sweden,  and  it  Avas  on  this  aciioiint 
that  Adolf  Arwids(U!,  its  leader, 
and  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Abo,  was  banished 
in  1822.  The  modern  Finnish  his- 
torical students  feel,  as  Palacky 
f(dt  in  Bohemia,  that  as  long-  as 
Filmland  preserves  practically  its 
local  independence,  it  is  rather  an 
advantage  for  her  than  otherwise 
to  form  part,  for  purposes  of  for- 
eign affairs,  with  a  great  enijdre 
like  Knssia.  Yet  while  advocating 
the  maintenance  of  the  union,  the 
Finns  do  not   in  any    way  renounce 


tlieir  own  feeling  of  nationality, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  the  new  histori(;aI  school 
in  their  midst  has,  as  in  every 
other  country,  only  incieased  the 
l)ride  of  race. 

In  Poland,  the  interest  caused  by 
the  develoi)ment  of  the  new  histori- 
cal school  in  Germany  is  fai-  greater 
than  <Men  in  Poitiigal,  or  Bohemia, 
or  Roiimania,  but  it  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced any  distinguished  historian, 
and  its  inllnence  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
The  ])rogress  of  the  new  treatment 
of  history  had  partii;ularly  serious 
ditticnlties  ro  encounter  in  Poland, 
because  of  the  singular  success  of 
the  various  badly  written  histories 
which  appeared  during  the  fust 
half  of  the  present  century.  Snch 
works  as  those  of  Clnxlzko  and 
Mieroslawski  were  conceived  in  the 
worst  style  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  eloquent  they  may  have 
been,  and  patriotic  to  excess  they 
certainly  were,  but  they  made  no 
pretence  of  telling  tlie  siin[»le  truth, 
it  is  i)erhaps  hard  t()  blame  exiles, 
who  as  a  rule  wrote  and  pnblisiied 
in  Paris,  for  tiiese  defaults,  bat 
none  the  less  they  have  done  most 
gerious  damage  to  the  right  appre- 
ciation and  study  of  Polisli  history. 
Of  recent  years  a  natural  reac- 
tion has  set  in  ;  Polish  historical 
students  are  publishing  old  chi'on- 
icles  and  dociunents  with  bewilder- 
ing rapidity, while  there  is  a  decided 
absence  of  real  histories  Tiiis 
activity  in  the  publication  of  histor- 
ical materiiil  a])peais  in  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Kussia n  Poland  alike, 
but  it  naturally  has  its  centre  at 
Cracow.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
name  one-half  of  the  numerous 
series  of  Polish  documents  which 
are  appearing  all  over  Poland,  but 
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especiiiily   at  Cracow  and    L^opol ;  i 
but  a  g-ood   analysis    of  tlieii-    pio-  j 
fiTi^ss  is  to  be  round  in  M.  Pawinski's 
biilb^tiii  ill  tliH  iimiibcr  of  the  Revue 
iristorique'    for    Mai-cli,  1887.       TIk^ 
most  important  of  these    seiies    are 
X\\{^  Ac'((  hlstoi'ica  res   (jesta^   Polonlae, 
illustrantla,  in  course   of  publication 
at  Cracow  under    the   editorship   of 
M.    Piekosinski,  an<l   the    tScriptores 
rerw)t.  Polonicarum,  alsoapi)eariny  at 
Cracow;     while     the    historians    at 
Leoi>ol,  headed  by  Kentzynski,   are 
producing  a  .i^rand  seiies   of  Jlonu- 
nienta   Polonies,    historica.      Nothing 
more  clearly  delines  how   strong    is 
still  the  isentiment  of  Polish  nation- 
ality   than     this     activity    of    the 
Poles  in  the  study  of  their  history. 
The    historical    workers   there   are 
kee[)ing   alive    the    spirit  of   inde- 
])endei!ce,   and   while     the     tire     is 
fanned    there    is  little  clian(;e    that 
the  Poles   will    ever   coalesce   with 
the  different  empires  to  which  they 
are  attacdied.     It  is  the  wise  policy 
of   Austria,   to   permit  and   encour- 
age these  iiistorical   studies,  but   it 
is  almost  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  should   be  o])enly  i>uisued  in 
Kussian  and  Prussian  territory.  The 
result  has  yet  to  come;  meanwhile, 
many  students,  by  working  out  the 
true    history  of  their   country,  are 
rousing   a    more   enduring  love  for 
her  than  tln^   noisy  parade  of   some 
of  her  former  would-be   defenders. 
The  new  method,  it  has  been  said, 
has  hardly  yet  been   fairly  ai)plie(l 
to  the  history  of  Pohind  ;  editorsare 
many,  but   historians  are  few.      M. 
Pawiiiski    mentions    a    Manual    by 
Professor  Bobrzynski,  but  confesses 
that    no  real     History    of    Poland, 
according  to  the  latest  lights,  has 
yet  been   written.     Yet  scune   good 
woric  has  been  recently  done  after 


the  scientific  method,  and  the 
names  of  K(rrz()n,  Kalinka,  and 
Paw  in  ski  himself,  may  all  be  men- 
tioned as  among  the  leaders  of  the 
new  Polish  historical  school. 

Enough  instances  have  been 
given  to  show  h<>w  great  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  modern  scien- 
tilic  historical  school  upon  the 
smaller  nationalities  of  Euro[>e, 
and  how  the  result  of  trying  to 
write  history  with  accuracy,  instead 
of  only  with  dramatic  vigor,  has 
been  to  revive  the  interest  of  the 
l)eople  in  the  story  of  the  past.  What 
has  actually  been  done  has  been 
pointed  ontin  Portugal  and  Bohemia, 
and  what  is  being  done  in  Eoiima- 
iiia,  Finland,  and  Poland.  But  it 
must  not  be  believed  that  these  are 
the  only  countries  in  wiiich  the 
new  school  is  exerting  its  influ- 
ence; they  are  only  chosen  as 
types.  Tliere  are  not,  indeed,  such 
men  as  Herculauo  and  Palacky  in 
the  otiier  nations,  but  most  of  the 
small  nationalities  can  boast  of 
some  distinguished  modern  his- 
torians, who  are  contel^t  to  labor 
long  and  arduously  before  they 
bring  forth  their  work',  and  in  most  of 
them  the  Government,  or  else  an 
Academy  subventioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  publishing  valuable  ser^ 
iesof  authentic  historical  materials. 

It  is  almost  invidious  to  mention 
names,  but  among  leading  histori- 
ans in  small  nationalities,  who  show 
the  iminessioh  of  the  scientific 
school,  might  be  mentioned  Alt- 
meyer,  Delepierre,  and  Theodore 
Juste,  in  Belgium;  Geijer,  Cron- 
holm,  and  Fryxell,in  Sweden;  Ers. 
lev  and  Vedel  in  Denmark;  Lju. 
devit  Gaj  in  Croatia;  and  Constan. 
tine  Asopios  andConstantiiie  Schiu- 
kas  in  Greece.    There  is  of  course 
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110  use  in  conipiu'ing"  these  local 
liistoriaiis  with  tli«  great  mast- 
ers of  the  modem  school,  with 
Eanlce  and  Droyseii,  for  examjjlc,  or 
Avith  8orel  and  Chernel,  or  Amari 
and  Cesare  Cantti  ;  but  it  may  be 
contended  tliat  the  actual  iniiii- 
ence  exeicised  by  their  works 
is  far  greater.  Great  nations  are 
not  in  any  dangerof  losing  Mieir  indi- 
viduality; small  nations  used  to  be 
in  very  great  danger.  Iis'ow  that 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  na- 
tional spirit,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  danger  will  recur;  and  if  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  Europe,  as  is 
surely  the  case,  that  tiiese  small 
nationalities  should  i)reserve  their 
feelings.of  independence,  if  only  to 
jkct  as  buffers  to  tlie  growtii  of  great 
emi)ires,  all  Eur()pe,  and  not  only 
the  Portuguese,  Czechs,  Rouma- 
nians, Finns  and  Poles,  should  feel 
grateful  to  tiie  local  re[)resenta- 
tives  of  the  scientific  historical 
scliool,  as  represented  by  two  of 
tlie  greatest  modern  liistorians, 
Alexandra  IJenudano  and  Fianz 
Palacky.-»II.  MoKSE  STEPHENS,  iu 
Tlie  (JonUmporaru  lltview. 


THE   HAREM. 

In  theory  the  Moslem  classes  his 
womenkind  Avith  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  Mecca.  The  innermost  shrine  of 
his  temple  and  the  rooms  with  lat- 
ticed windows  are  botii  called  by  the 
same  name  of  /Jareni  or  "Sacred." 
The  apartment  is  harem,  and  the 
ladies  who  live  in  it  are  harem  for 
all  but  the  lord  and  master.  lie 
may  enter  at  will,  but  geneially  an- 
nounces his  coming  beforehand  so 
that  he  may  not  run  the  risk  of 
meeting-   female    visitors,  who   are 


])robably  the  wives  of  liis  friends, 
in  well-regulated  bouses  the  hus- 
band intrudes  onl}^  at  tlxed  hours, 
perhaps  for  a  short  time  after  mid- 
day ))rayer,  and  does  not  else  favor 
ills  harem  till  he  retiies  to  rest. 
Uome-life  such  as  we  understand 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  for 
the  ^fahomedau.  The  man  lives  in 
and  at  iiis  work  outside  and  the 
woman  amongst  her  slaves  and 
friends  in  the  harem. 

In  many  resjiects  the  harems  of 
Consta:itinoi)le  are  allowed  greater 
liberty  than  those  of  Egypt  and 
Persia.  The  ladies  of  Stamboul  are 
much  addi(;ted  to  walking,  whereas 
those  in  Cairo  are  never  seen  in  the 
streets  on  foot.  At  tiie  "  Sweet 
Waters"  the  harems  sti"ay  over  the 
meadows  or  ])icnic  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kiaght  Khaneh  stream,  with 
the  fresh  air  blowing  round  them. 
The  Egyptian  dames,  however,  can 
never  stir  excei>t  in  their  cairiages, 
and  can  only  view  the  world  and 
their  neighbors  fiom  the  windows 
of  a  brougham.  The  Bezestan  of 
Staml)onl  is  daily  honored  by  great 
ladies  who  also. think  no  evil  of 
riding  in  the  i)ublic  tramcars  be- 
tween Galata  and  Pera ;  but  an 
Egyptian  harem  who  attejni)ted  to 
mix  with  the  crowd  iu  such  pro- 
miscuous fashion  would  be  promi)t- 
ly  banned.  Jn  other  ways,  however, 
esi)ecially  since  the  days  of  Jsmail 
Pasha,  the  harem  of  Cairo  has 
o})ened  its  eyes  considerably  to 
what  goes  on  beyond  its  proper 
ken.  The  wives  and  families  of 
foreign  residents  and  travellers 
put  down  the  various  high  harems 
on  their  visiting  lists,  and  the  bi- 
weekly promenades  on  the  Shoobra 
and  Gezireh  avenues  give  the 
veiled  ones  au  opportunity  of  see- 
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ing  ill  the  flesli  tlic  persoiias^es  of 
whom  tliey  are  perpetually  lieariiii>- 
stories  and  anecdotes.  It  also  gives 
tlie  men  a  chance  of  having  this 
and  that  khanem  pointed  out  to 
ihera  as  they  whirl  past  in  their 
neat  little  carriages  till  each  gets 
to  know  the  other  by  sight  at  least 
tolerably  well.  The  opera  and  the 
afternoon  promenade  are  the  chief 
excitements  of  Egyptian  harem 
life.  The  Cairo  Oiiera  House,  built 
by  the  late  Khedive  in  a  style  com- 
meusiirate  with  .the  lavish  disre 
gard  of  expense  wiiich  marked  his 
reign,  is  titted  with  a  dozen  boxes 
on  "the  second  tier,  whose  fronts 
are  framed  with  a  gauzy  screen  en- 
abling the  occui)aiits  to  watch  the 
play  and  the  house,  and  supposed 
to  i)revent  the  house  from  watch- 
ing them.  The  sparkling  of  bright 
eyes  and  diamonds  is  neverthe- 
less apt  to  attract  discreet  atten- 
tion, and  a  powerful  glass  nearly 
annihilates  the  screen,  so  that  the 
beauties  in  reality  come  not  only  to 
see,  but  to  be  seen,  like  tiieir 
Western  sisters  round  them.  A 
sei)arate  entrance  leads  up  to  the 
Harem  Boxes,  and  after  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  the  harem  don  their 
habdrahs  and  steal  out  to  their  car 
riages  by  a  back  way,  where  it  is 
whispered  tiiat  many  a  note  and 
bonboiiniere  await  them  on  their 
passage. 

The  afternoon  drive  is  also  an 
imaginary  contact  with  the  world, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
ladies  might  almost  as  well  be  at 
home.  At  four  o'clook,  or  there- 
abouts, a  natty  little  brougham, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  long-tailed  llus- 
sian  horses,  drives  up  to  the  door, 
and  the  ladies,  for  they  almost  in- 
variablv  drive  two  and  two — a  great 


I  lady  accompanied  by  a  friend  or  a 
i  slave  girl — are  assisted  into  ihe 
carriage  with  as  much  care  as  if 
I  they  were  nsade  of  snow.  The  more 
scrnpiilous  ones  will  even  hold  a 
parasol  between  their  faces  and  the 
coa.chmaii,  to  i)revent  contamina- 
tion from  side  glances.  Most  of 
them,  however,  start  with  full  in- 
tent to  be  seen  as  much  as  possible, 
and  after  settling  themselves  down 
on  the  satin  cushions,  and  assuring 
themselves  that  the  mirror  is  well 
dusted,  tlie  cigarettes  and  matches 
in  their  i»laces,  the  ciiocolatc- 
creams  or  nougat  fresh  from  the 
bakery,  and  the  boucjuet  sweet  and 
properly  arranged,  sli[>  off  the  hab- 
arah,  and  are  ready  to  front  the 
gaze  of  the  curious  The  thinnest 
of  yashmaks  covers  the  reddest  of 
lips  and- the  chin  and  well-kohled 
eyes  keep  a  smart  look-out  for  ex- 
change of  compliments  with  pas- 
sers-by. The  wives  of  the  Pashas 
do  not  wear  the  Turlush  tia!K',[>arent 
yashmak,  but  cover  tiieir  mouths 
an.l  the'lower  part  of  the  face  witii 
a  cambric  or  cotton  burr/hoo  tied 
round  the  baidc  of  the  head.  Tiie 
Siioobra  and  Gezireh  drives  are  to 
Cairo  much  what  the  iiow  is  to 
London,  and  r.ll  the  young  Beys 
and  Pashas  don  their  best,  and 
either  caracole  forth  on  j)raiuting 
steeds,  or,  more  luxuriously,  are 
driven  in  the  train  of  the  iiaiems. 
If  the  lady  is  inclined  to  exchange 
flowers,  notes,  cigarettes,  or  even 
conversation,  no  hindrance  is  likely 
to  be  offered  by  the  black  janitor  on 
the  box-seat  of  the  driver.  But  talk- 
ing must  be  done  in  piivate,  and 
some  side-walk  or  otherwise  seclud- 
ed spot  must  be  chosen  for  anything 
more  than  a  flying  passing  comi>li- 
ment.     For  iu  the  East  every  man 
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is  tlio  iuu.niliaii  not  only  of  bis  own 
Laieni  hut  also  of  everybody  else's. 
A  mail  may  thrash  liis  own  wife  to 
(leatli  with  very  doubtful  chances 
of  anybody  intervening^-,  but  he  may 
not  look  at  iiis  nei<>hbor's  harem. 

The  most  interesting"  view  of  the 
home-life  of  the  harem  is  when  it  ivS 
considered  as  the  cradle  in  which 
Eastern  manhood  is  reared.  Schools 
of  any  kind  are  few  and  mea.i>e!ly 
patronized,  and  boardin^-scliools 
are  unicnown.  A  few  boys  are  sent 
to  Paris,  Constantinople,  or  Syria, 
to  be  educated,  but  the  majority 
grow  np  amongst  slave  girls  and 
servants,  seeing  a  great  deal  which 
they  ought  not  to  see  and  learning 
very  little  of  what  they  should.  It 
is  small  wonder  then  that  the  better 
moral  qualities,  if  any  were  ever 
inborn,  are  rapidly  obliterated,  and 
the  boy  grows  v\)  to  the  man  satu- 
rated with  vice  and  effeminacy. 
Tiie  women  occui)ants  of  the  harem 
are  the  wife  or  wives  and  the  fen)ale 
slaves.  Perhaps  on  no  .  subject 
does  greater  mis(',on(!ei)tiou  prevail 
than  on  this  of  harem  slavery.  Tiie 
field,  however,  is  too  wide  n  one  to 
be  touch(Hl  on  moie  than  incident- 
ally. The  name  of  slave  as  ai)[)lied 
to  the  Georgian  or  Circassian  girl 
is  a  misnomer.  She  occupies  more 
the  ])osition  of  a  friend,  or  at  least 
of  a  lady's  companion,  if  she  does 
not,  as  is  often  the  case,  become  an 
ado|)ted  daughter  of  the  house. 
She  is  well  and  sometimes  expen- 
sively dressed,  and  shares  the  small 
amusements  of  her  mistress  at  the 
theatre,  th(^  moolid,  or  tlie  i)rome- 
nade.  ISTow  and  then  the  lady  may 
fly  into  a  ])assion,  and  sonndly  box 
the  girl's  ears  or  pull  out  a  handful 
of  hair;  but  a  reconciliation  soon 
takes  place,  and  is  usually  cement- 


ed with  a  present  of  jewelry  or  a 
new  dress 

The  princii)al  diversions  of  haiem 
life  consist  in  tl|e  visits  of  friends 
and  of  a  pernicions  class  of  trading 
women,  who  hawk  about  artitdes  of 
dress  an<l  gewgaws  Irom  one  house 
to  another,  retailing  the  latest  gos- 
sip and  scandal  with  their  wares, 
and  assisting  the  ladies  to  get  into 
all  manner  of  scra])es.  NN'ise-women 
who  tell  fortunes  by  cards  and  in- 
cantations are  also  in  great  demand, 
and  their  v;iti(;inatioiis  are,  as  a 
rule,  believed  in  by  the  ladies  v«  ith 
nuudi  the  same  delightful  and  blind 
contidence  as  is  given  by  iarniers' 
daughters  to  the  m.\  sterious  jtr opji- 
eciesof  the  gypsies.  iJ^ow  and  then 
condign  ])unishment  awaits  these 
hags,  as  in  the  case  of  the  notorious 
Ayeslia,  who,  several  years  ago,  was 
called  for  one  night,  hustled  into  a 
cariiage  under  pretence  of  visiting 
a  great  haiem,  and  has  never  since 
been  heard  of.  But,  as  ii  rule,  their 
sorceries,  evil  eyes,  and  charms  are 
l)erfectly  harmless,  and  when  there 
is  nothing  better  to  «lo,  they  are 
called  in  to  beguile  the  heavy 
hours.  IS'or  must  the  men-singers 
be  left  out  in  the  catalogue  of 
delights  of  the  harem  — a  delight, 
nevertheless,  which  is  but  si)ai'- 
ingly  indulged  in,  and  can  only  be 
enjoyed  to  the  full  Avlien  the  ha- 
rem's lord  is  away. 

A  notion  seems  generally  ])'ev;i 
lentil!  Europe thatjifouly  the  harem 
<loors  were  opened,  a  rush  for  lib- 
erty would  immediately  take  ])lace, 
and  many  are  the  sympathies 
wasted  on  the  sui)i)osed  ]iiisoners 
of  the  jMohammedan  marriage  lie. 
reality,  both  men  and  women  con- 
sider tlieir  state  fir  superior  to  that 
of  EuroiJeans,  The  men  aigues  thus: 
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— "  You  are  :i  sliive  from  the  mo- 
ment you  muiTv.  You  cannot  go 
out  to  luM('li  or  dinner  or  to  your 
friends  without  talcing  your  wife 
with  you.  You  cannot  even  leave 
lier  alone  for  a  few  hours  without 
giving  an  ;H;count  of  yourself.  Such 
a  state  of  things  would  be  unbear- 
able to  me.  J  go  wiiere  1  like,  and 
my  wife  goes  where  she  liUes.  1 
pay  my  servants  to  look  after  her, 
and  I  am  sure  that  she  is  not  Hirt 
ing  with  oilier  men  when  I  am  not 
by  her  side.  You  are  never  sure  of 
this,"  etc.  This  is  his  line  of  argu- 
ment. The  wom;in  says:  — "  My  re- 
ligion forbids  me  to  look  upon  other 
men  but  my  Inisband.  If  I  changed 
my  religion,  i)erhaps  I  should  like 
to  mix  u])  with  every  fellow  I  came 
across;  but  ns  long  as  I  am  a  Mo- 
ll ammedan  I  iletest  the  thought  of  it. 
1  cover  my  face  from  the  sight  of 
the  world,  as  your  women  cover 
their  bodies.  As  to  being  watched 
and  guarded,  it  is  a  (5oini)liment 
which  shows  how  much  my  husband 
Ciires  for  me.  If  he  were  to  leave 
me  to  do  wiiat  1  liked,  Ishould  know 
he  did  not  care  for  me  and  should 
feel  deeply  insulted." 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Western 
mind  fully  to  gnisp  the  immense 
gulf  between  our  i(leas  and  tiieirs. 
Tiieir  reasoning  is  fallacious  and 
almost  ridiculous  from  our  stand- 
l)oint,  but  it  is  good  enough  from 
theirs  And  therefore  as  long  as 
the  Mohammedan  religion  lasts,  so 
long  will  the  liarem  exist.  An<l  its 
existence  is,  on  the  whole,  a  happy 
and  contented  one,  in  spite  of  ;dl 
the  reasoning  which  may  be 
brought  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be 
miserable.  Centuries  of  commun- 
ion and  contact  with  Euro])ea.ns 
may  possibly  change  the  ideas  born 


and   cultivated    in    the  hi»rem,  but 
there  is  as  yet  no  sign  whatever  of 
such  a  change.      Up  to  the  present 
no  apj)reciabje  difference  is  notice- 
able  in  the    domestic   economy   of 
the    Moslem.      The    veils    of     the 
ladies  may  be  a  little  finer  and  more 
gauzy,  and  their  dresses  and  equi- 
])ages    more    after    the    Euro])ean 
model;  but  that  is   all.     Here  and 
there  an   instance   may  occur  of  an 
attem})t  to  tlirow  off  the  fetters  of 
]\lohammedan  custom,  bnt  it  always 
meets     with     instant    suppression, 
and  cannot  be  taken  as  a    sign    of 
any  deep-seated   rebellious    spirit. 
Surface    alterations     are    creeping 
into  the  h.ir«m,  but  they  are  mere- 
ly in  details  of  home  management, 
and    do    not   amount   to  transgres- 
sions of  the  sacred  law.      The  men 
who  go  out  and  mingle  in  foreign  so- 
ciety  and  the  lady  European  visit- 
ors who  enter  the  harem,  both  im- 
port   scrai)S  of  new    fashions   and 
tastes.     Knives  and  forks  are  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  preferable 
to  lingers,  and  vases  of  ilowers,  with 
handsome    engravings    and   ])hoto- 
graphs,  are  disposed  with   a  strain- 
ing after  prettiness,   in   the   recep- 
tion-rooms ol"  the  best   houses.   The 
l)iano  is  nsuri)ing  the  jilace   of  the 
zither  and  'ood,  and  European  music 
disi)utes  favor   with    the    threiietic 
minor    keys     of    Eastern    melody. 
These    are    only    triHes,    but   they 
mark  an  awakening.      But,  as  must 
always  hri])pen  in  similar  tra.nsform- 
atious,   the    early    results    are    far 
from  satisfactory.  They  merely  bring 
about  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
barbarism   and    civilization,   which 
clash  instead  of  harmonizing;  sense- 
less luxury  and  repulsive  slovenli- 
ness elbow  each  other;  reckless  ex- 
travagance  x>i'oduces   nothing  but 
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^audy  dis[)]ay.  The  great  question 
is,  whetlier  tliis  advance  will  be 
jnogessive  oi'  will  l)e  forijed  to  stop 
short  hct'ore  tlie  bar  of  creed,  leav- 
in.i»-  the  iiarem  the  \roise  for  its 
meretricious  borrowin<;s  from  Euro 
]»ean  culture,  and  none  the  better 
for  its  backsliding's  from  i»rimitive 
traditions.  The  verdict  will  ulti- 
mately lie  with  the  man  and  not 
Avith  the  woin;in;  and  time  alone 
can  decide  whether  the  harem  will 
live  and  die  with  the  Mohammedan 
)'ace,  or  whetlier  the  race  will 
abolish  the  harem  before  its  dis- 
a[>i»earance.  The  iiistitntion  of  the 
liareui  is^  however,  so  insei)arably 
a  part,  and  one  of  the  principal 
jKUts,  of  the  faitb,  that  it  seems 
liard  to  imagine  its  elimimition  as 
long"  as  Alosiems  exist.—  Saturday 
lieview. 


AETISAN   ATHEISJI. 

The  aiticde  on  this  subject  in  the 
February  number  of  the  NinettentJi 
Ceidury*  has  brought  to  its  writer 
m.iny  letters,  chiefly  from  clergy- 
men, who  say  (with  Socrates  to 
(Jallicles),  "1  ask  you  not  for  a^ 
love  of  contention,  but  because  I 
really  want  to  know  in  what  way 
you  think  that  affairs  are  adminis- 
tered among-  us;"  and  in  reply  1 
cannot  but  think  of  the  words  (also 
of  Socrates)  to  Alcibiades,  "  Did 
you  ever  know  a  man  wise  in  any- 
thing who  was  urnible  to  im])art 
his  particular  wisdom?"  though  1 
do  not  mean  that  1  have  any  wis- 
dom to  impart,  but  that  m,y  corre- 
spondents have,  and  by  their  office 
l)rofess  to  have.  One  writes  to 
me:  "J  should  be  really  grateful  to 
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you  if  you  would  tell  me  what  you 
exactly  mean  by  *  preaching  God 
as  the  living  Ruler  of  the  world,' 
and  why  doing'  so  would  be  a 
si>ecial  means  of  getting-  at  arti- 
sans." Another:  "  1  fail  to  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  calling 
ui)on  us  to  preach  God  as  the  liv- 
ing-liuier  of  the  world  apart  from 
Bil»le,  Church  creeds,  etc.,  or  how 
we  are  to  preach  a  (leclaration  of 
God  governing  tiie  world,  a  knowl- 
edge of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  whose  intinence  is  found 
in  exeryday  life,  unless  that  knowl- 
edge is  derived  from  sources  given 
bN  God  ami  ai>]»lied  by  means  aj)- 
pointed  by  Christ."  A' third:  "  We 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  so- 
calletl  atheistic  a.rtisan;  there  are 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  any 
leal  sympathy  between  us;"  and 
further:  "How  am  1  to  know  what 
the  working-man  really  thinks  and 
wants?  What  am  1  to  read?  What 
]>eriodicals  truly  reflect  his  mind?" 

There  are  many  correspondents 
not  clerical — one  busily  engaged  iu 
business,  who  |)roj)oses  a  practical 
solution  of  the  dilficulty  by  a  radi- 
cal method  ;  that  of  si)ending- 
20,00UZ.  for  the  collection,  arrange- 
ment, and  comi)arison  of  all  that 
can  be  collected,  arranged,  and 
comi)ared  about  the  Scriptures,  so 
tiiat  it  shall  be  settled  once  for  all 
what  is  their  value.  The  earnest- 
ness of  the  writer  conimands  all 
respect,  and  he  has  discussed  at 
considerable  length  the  merits  of 
this  proposal. 

All  this  takes  me  back  to  my 
early  life.  1  am  in  a  famous  city 
church,  listening  to  a  sermon  1 
cannot  understand  ;  and  walking- 
home  I  ask  my  brt)ther,  two  years 
my  senior,   whether,  if  I   went   to 
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tlie  rector's  house  tonsk  eiiligliteii- 
ineiit,  tlie  tootmun  would  kick  me 
down  tiie  four  wliite  steps.  As  a 
])ractical  coiiiproiuise,  tlie  next  Siiii- 
diiy  we  came  out  wbeii  the  sermon 
began,  and  spent  the  forty-tive 
minutes  lianging  on  to  tiie  church 
railings,  pretending  to  be  omiiil)ns 
conductors,  and'calling  out '' l*ad 
dington  and  Bank,"  then  almost 
the  onl.\  "omnibus  route.  Had  some 
Gabriel  announced  to  me  that  the 
time  was  to  be  wiieu  rectors  would 
write  on  crested  pai)er  with  big" 
seals,  to  aslc  guidance  of  me  !  1 
was  then  ten  years  old,  and  till  I 
was  twenty  L  lived  in  the  "same 
house,  never  sleeping  a  night  out 
of  Loiitlon;  but  all  that  twenty 
years  I  never  saw  out  of  the  churtdi 
either  rector  or  curate.  But  a  few 
years  later,  in  1854,  a  clergym  in  does 
speak  to  me,  as  t(»  so  u)any  others, 
"  as  one  having  authority,  and  not 
as  the  scribes;'  1  am  one  of  the  au- 
dience at  St.  Martin's  Hall  listen- 
ing to  Maurice  as  he  delivers  the 
inaugural  lecture  of  tiie  Working- 
jnen's  College,  of  which,  from  that, 
the  first  day  of  its  life  till  now, 
1  have  been  a  raejnber.  What  the 
lecturer,  afar  off,  is  talking  about  I 
have  no  idea;  but  that  there  is 
being  revealed  to  me  a  new  world, 
one  until  now  utterly  uniuiown,  is 
(luite  clear,  though  1  am  at  the 
very  door,  afraid  (as  well  as  unable) 
to  enter.  But  tliough  1  get  no 
nearer  Maurice  then,  from  tluit  mo- 
ment my  life  is  altered,  for  it  has 
a  i)ur[)ose;  and  from  tiiatmoment 
till  now,  God  and  Maurice  are  in- 
separable, to  me— the  thought  of 
one  brings  with  it  the  other.  From 
that  moment  my  faith  has  been, 
'•'riicre  is  but  one  God,  and  .Maurice 
i.>  ...o  ,^)r.)|)hcL.''     It    has  been  said 


by  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
that  Maurice  was  not  popular  with 
the  great  body  of  artisans,  despite 
his  ejierg'y,  earnestness,  and  power; 
th  it  iiis-  lectures  at  the  College 
weie  attende<l  only  by  a  few.  J)oes 
not  this  sliow,  what  I  so  ])assion- 
ately  urge— that  the  want  of  pow- 
er to  think,  the  cramping  life  of  I 
London,  the  monotony  of  <laily| 
town  life,  is  the  great  enemy  to  re/ 
ligion,  the  almost  immovable  ohl- 
stacle  to  tiiat  higher  life  of  which 
so  many  talk,  and  which  so  few  of 
us  can  reach,  except  in  happier 
moments,  unhappily  so  few  and 
brief?  But,  also,  were  not  the  few 
that  did  come  to  Maurice  so  far  ex- 
ceptional that  every  one  has  be- 
come in  his  way  a  centre  of  leal 
free-thought,  chietiy  by  the  sj)irit 
they  caugiit  from  him? 

As  one  of  the  woiking  commit- 
tee, 1  was  surprised  by  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  real 
artisans  who  came  to  the  College; 
and  1  knew  it  was  meant  especially 
for  them,  for  at  one  council  meet- 
ing it  was  discussed  whether  the 
students  migiit  not  have  some  kind 
of  gown  to  wear  over  their  working 
dress,  there  being  always  a  vague 
idea  that  workingmen  would  <;ome 
straight  from  their  work  and  leave 
their  tools  at  the  door  of  the  class- 
room. I  went  over  the  whole  roll 
of  students,  some  2,UU0  in  number, 
and  made  two  discoveries:  that 
one-third  oidy  were  real  handi- 
craftsmen, and  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  these  lived  in  South  London. 
From  this  sprang  the  i<iea  of  the 
South  London  VVorkiiigmen's  Col- 
lege, which  has  become  the  South 
Ijondon  Free  Library  and  Fine  Art 
Gallery,  and  which  staggers  along 
under    every  possible   discourage- 
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meiit,  but  wifcli  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  doing'  needful  work  which 
no  one  else  is  doing'. 

In  South  London,  therefore,  it 
seems  we  must  look  for  tlie  great 
artisan  body  of  London.  It"  you 
stand  on  any  of  the  bridges,  from 
London  to  vVestuiinster,  any  morn- 
ing between  six  and  nine,  yon  will 
see  a  vast  exodus  from  south  to 
north;  in  the  evening,  about  the 
same  hours,  the  great  army  of 
"Workers  return  to  the  endless  array 
of  brick  walls  with  little  s<[u;ire 
oi)enings,  amongst  which,  in  one- 
tenth  ot  the  space  covered  by  l,on- 
don,  a  third  of  the  ])opulation  lives, 
or  I'atlier  spends  so  mucli  of  its  time 
ns  is  not  occui)ied  in  woik.  Let  a 
propliet,  tiien,  stand  on  one  of  tiiese 
bridges  and  declare  aloud  to  these 
workers  that  "  God  is  the  real  liv- 
ing iiuler  of  the  world,  a  knowl- 
edge of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  w'hose  influence  is  found 
in  the  daily  life  even  of  the  i)oor- 
est."  Let  him  declare,  further, 
that  all  science  but  show\s  how 
great  is  God's  power,  tliat  all  noble 
art  is  insidred  by  II im,  that  all 
noble  literature  is  the  expression 
of  divine  inspiration.  Then,  if 
some  secularist  says,  "Has  God 
then  forgotten  South  London;  or  is 
it  the  last  place  made,  where  all 
the  rubbish  was  shot?  If  art, 
science,  and  literature  are  so  im- 
portant, how  is  it  that  in  all  our 
l)art  of  the  town  we  have  neither 
[)ictures  nor  books,  that  not  one 
brick  of  public  building  is  with  ns 
to  elevate  our  thoughts?  ILis  God 
forgotten  us,  as  our  brethren  seem 
to  have  d()ne;or  have  His  appointed 
servants,  who  claim  ns  as  their 
sheep,  forgotten  to  deliver  His 
message?     Some    of  us  read  Dar- 


wi7i,  and  have  a  dim  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  stirvival  of  the  httest 
(which  ])hrase  about  sums  our 
kTn)wledge  of  Herbert  Si)encer), 
and  we  ask  what  is  the  daily  life 
best  fitted  to  our  surronndingsr" — 
what  will  our  prophet  ot  God,  de- 
claring all  men  to  be  brothers,  say 
to  this?  Will  lie  i)oint  to  the  archi- 
tectural glories  of  London,  the 
finest  city  of  the  world,  ami  siiy, 
"  All  this  is  yours  as  Londoners. 
The  endless  array  of  museums,  pic- 
ture galleries,  libraries,  are  for 
all"?  Let  him  stand  on  London 
Bridge  and  compare  King  William 
Stieet*  with  the  Borough,  the  Boyal 
Exchange  with  the  Borough  Mar- 
ket; then  on  South wark  Bridge — 
to  tlie  nortii  lie  will  see  Guildhall, 
to  the  south  a  brewery;  on  JJlack- 
friars  Bridge,  and  com])are  i'leet 
Srreet  and  Lndgate  Hill  with 
Black  friars  Bo;id  and  the  Xew  Cut; 
on  Waterloo  Bridge  — on  the  north 
Somerset  V'ouse,  on  the  soutli  a  Hour 
mill;  on  Hungerford  Bridge,  and 
compare  Charing  Gross  with  Belve- 
dere Koad ;  on  Westminster  Bridge, 
look  one  wa,y  at  Whitehall,  the 
other  at  Westminster  Boad;  on  the 
one  end  the  Palace  of  W  estininster, 
at  the  other  the  Hospital,  which  is 
at  the  west  what  Guy's  Hosi)ital 
is  at  the  east— the  place  to  rei)air 
the  broken-down  workman  for  his 
work.  Then  ask  how^  many  of  the 
women  and  children  of  Caml)erwell 
or  Bermondsey  are  likely  to  see 
much  of  the  British  Mnseum  or 
National  Gallery,  Soutli  Kensing- 
ton Museum  or  the  Zoological  (Jar- 
dens;  and  how  much  their  daily 
life  is  a  [)reparation  tor  the  full  use 
of  these  even  when  seen. 

Will  not  the  dull  ])loddin^  work- 
man, the  mail  who  is  content- to  be 
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a  mere  macliine,  find  existence 
more  in  unison  with  his  n-ionotonoiis 
sorclid  siinoMiidings — will  not  tiie 
man  who  wants  to  live  as  well  as 
work,  to  live  in  his  work  as  well  as 
by  it,  tind  hi^  asjiirations,  his  am- 
bition, so.  out  of  place  that  they 
M'ill  soon  be  crnslied,  and  he  will 
slowly,  with  desjierate  strii<4-<;les  it 
may  be,  find  rhe  lower  level  ?  Will 
not  the  niiniUer  who  feel  this  desire 
to  be  each  a  living-  soul  f;row 
smaller  and  s'naller  by  Darwinian 
laws  of  heredity  and  environment':' 
How,  then,  can  God's  prophet,  de- 
clare lie  his  mission  ever  so  nobly, 
hoi)e  to  have  a  i)ro!npt  and  full  re- 
sponse? When  he  speaks  i.n  pas- 
sionate lanj^iiage  of  the  fullness  of 
heaven's  peace,  the  i>ower  of  good 
over  evil,  is  lie  not  like  a  m;in  talk- 
ing the  deep  truths  of  geolog-y  to 
a  man  who  has  never  h;id  an  ele 
mentary  idea  of  the  sidence?  -like 
one  who  s))eaics  of  the  brilliant 
stars  to  a  very  shortsighted  man? 
1  remember  that  quite  thirty  years 
ago  1  was  walkingat  midnight  with 
a.  man  now  known  all  over  Europe, 
who  had  been  telling  me  of  some 
woniierful  astronomical  discovery; 
and  when  I  said,  "  How  very  bright 
Orion  is  !  have  you  ever  seen  it 
brighter?"  lie  replied,  "1  have 
never  seen  it  at  all,  or  any  other 
star;  I'm  too  shortsighted."  So 
when  one  speaks  of  religion  to  the 
ordinary  artisan,  he  may  say,  "  1 
have  never  felt  it;  my  symi>athies 
ai'e  too  shortsighted."  lint  my 
clerical  critics  will  at  once  de- 
nonn(;e,  in  general  chorus,  the  idea 
that  religion  is  a  matter  of  mental 
power;  will  declare,  with  a  unanim- 
ity not  common  on  all  points,  "  Jt 
is  jnst  the  poor  and  struggling,  the 
grieved  and  troubled,  that  find  Gotl 


most  leadily.  It  is  not  the  earth- 
quake nor  the  tire,  but  the  still 
fr^mall  voi(;e,  that  makes  its  way  to 
(he  heart."  And  many  aitisans 
will  reply,  "That  still  small  voice 
we  often  hear;  but  it  does  not  speak 
the  same  language  as  you  use.  It 
does  not  speak  of  creeds  or  formu- 
laries, or  tell  us  that  clnirch  is  the 
only  ])lace  wheie  we  caii  find  God. 
Moreover,  our  education —that  of 
the  workshop — if  rough  and  ready, 
is  vigorous  and  ])ractical  as  far  as 
it  goes;  ami  it  seems  to  us  that  all 
we  find  in  our  lives  is  at  variance 
with  your  theories  So  far  as  we 
can  understand  you,  God  and  hea- 
ven are  something  belonging  to 
some  other  world,  and  we  feel  that 
it  is  here  that  we  want  Him.  And 
those  who  have  read  history  for 
us,  tell  us  in  lectures  and  i)eriodi- 
cals  how  the  clergy  have  in  all 
times  and  in  all  places  been  the 
enemies  of  free  tliought,  burning 
and  banishing  all  who  presume  to 
think  for  themselves." 

Here  is  the  ordinary  handicrafts- 
man, placed  between  his  secular 
club  and  ])a[)er  on  the  one  side  and 
the  (dergy  on  the  other.  If  he  list- 
ens nuire  readily  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other,  why  is  it  so  and  to 
which  does  he  incline?  One  clergy- 
man, a  mail  of  wide  experience  of 
east  and  west  Loiulon,  tells  me  he 
thinks  there  are  very  few  secnhir- 
ists;  probably  these  few  go  from 
club  to  club  and  make  a  great  show 
with  scanty  materials.  Another, 
living  in  South  London,  tells  me 
he  thinks  education  has  so  widely 
si)read  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
secularist  to  be  found.  Jt  may  be 
so.  My  only  knowledge  is  derived 
from  my  own  exi)erience,  during 
some      tliiity-hve    years    si)ent:    iu 
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London,  in  addition  to  my  enrly 
life;  iind  of  this  the  greater  ]»art 
lias  been  s])ent  in  tlie  work  of  the 
\W>rK-iii^-  Men's  Colle.ue  and  the 
Free  Lilnary,  and  duriiio:  the  last 
five  years  in  lectnres  in  ^'arions 
parts  of  London.  VVIiat  tliis  ex- 
perience is  1  have  said  in  tlie  pre- 
vious ])a|>er. 

If  the  workman  is  a  reasonable 
being',  influence*!  by  riie  li.glit  aiid 
leading- liie  clergy  give  him,  why  is 
theie  so  much  said  about  the  s])read 
of  infl'ielity?  \Vli\'  do  clergymen 
Avrite  to  me,  not  denouncing'  me  as 
a  blunderer,  but  asking'  what  the,v 
are  to  do?  A  friend  in  higli  <>ffi('ial 
office,  one  who  cares  with  intense 
earnestness  for  both  clejgy  and 
artisan,  writes,  "  The  many  letters 
you  have  tVom  the  clergy  show  that 
tiiey  are  in  earnest,  tiiat  there  is  in 
them  wiiat  Tennyson  calls  a  ^divine 
despair,' out  of  tlie  depth  of  whiidi 
they  are  calling."  If  they  are  so 
successful,  whence  this  desjiair? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
body  of  artisans  do  not  listen  to  the 
clergy  so  willingly,  do  listen,  if  at 
all,  to  the  secularist  lecturer  and 
read  the  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals least  devote<l  to  th^  Church, 
^vhy  is  it  so?  The  <dergy  have 
great  advantages — leisure,  ability, 
knowledge,  and  an  official  position 
which  gives  them  the  respect  and 
lielp  of  the  middle  and  wealthy 
classes.  The  secularist  lecturers 
have  great  disadvantages;  in  many 
cases  they  have  but  little  ability  or 
knowledge  as  c<)mi)ared  with  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  of  which 
they  speak.  But  their  earnestness, 
the  real  living  faith  they  have,  the 
response  they  find  in  the  minds, 
rather  than  the  hearts,  of  their 
hearers  —  these     seem    to    be    the 
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sources  of  their  influence.  They 
are,  moreover,  in  many  instances, 
men  who  have  Iteen  Sunday-school 
teaidiers,  and  tlie.x  speak  with  all 
the  zeal  of  converts,  or  ]>eiverts. 
In  a  letter  from  an  old  Siiiuhiy- 
scliool  teaidier,  an  earnest  evjingeli- 
cal  Christian,  who  has  given  some 
attention  to  science,  I  have  this  : 
"There  is  in  thing  more  remai  kable 
in  this  age  than  the  igiioiance  of 
our  spiritual  teacdiers.  The  one 
book  they  <lo  not  study  is  the  Bible; 
t  leii'  whole  aim  being  at  finding 
pietty  analogies  foi-  the  comfort 
and  editicarion  of  the  elect,  and 
awful  warnings  of  damnation  for 
everybody  else.  I  am  dee])ly  in 
earnest  when  J  thank  God  that  my 
hopes  of  tinding  the  truth,  and  of 
future  and  i)iesent  happiness,  <lo 
not  deyend  upon  the  paisons  (of 
c(uirse,  I  s])eak  of  them  as  a  body).  ' 
Here  is  a  man  intensely  anxious  for 
religions  faith,  wh-o  has  not  become 
a  secularist,  or  anytliing  lilce  it,  but 
this  is  the  outcome  of  his  many 
years'  experience  of  the  Church. 

To  come  back  to  our  South  Lon- 
don artisan  ajid  his  surrouinlings. 
Ar(diitectnie,  if  not  represented  in 
much  else,  is  strong  in  board  schools, 
editices  olten  with  some  pretensions 
to  taste,  ro(uny,  well  ventilated, and 
well  furnished.  There  are  seveial 
of  these  near  the  South  London  Art 
Gallery,  New  Hoad,  Battersea  Park, 
and  hundreds  of  cliildren  come  in 
daily  to  look  at  the  ])ictures,  en- 
gravings, etc.,  and  in  the  evening 
the  elder  boys  and  girls  (;oiue  in  to 
read.  They  have  also  th<?ir  lectures. 
Seventy  boys  came  to  a  lecture  on 
Mr.  McCallum's  large  ])ainting  of 
the  Siege  of  Jerusalem.  Regularly 
every  Monday  they  come  to  hear 
fairy  stories,  jiot  read,  but   told   to 
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tlioni.  Tliey  como  in  every  vniiety 
oF  Viigs  iirid  dirt.  Some  iii-e  cleim, 
niid  come  witli  the  ;i|){)rov;il  and 
lielp  of  the  parents;  some  come 
with.  .Qrimy  faces  and  rags  that 
scarcely  hold  to.ijether.  Perhaps 
the.  i;ieatest  simplicity  of  costume 
was  reacdied  by  the  young-  gentle 
man  wlio  approaciied  so  nearly  to 
the  "smile  and  shoestring"  stage  of 
dress  as  to  wear  oidy  a  piece  of 
n  shirt,  a  part  of  a  pair  of  trousers, 
and  a  fragment  of  one  brace.  But 
til  is  was  somewhat  exceptional.  To 
sen<l  them  out  to  wash  means  either 
tJiat  they  smear  their  faces  in  the 
nearest  puddle,  or  that  they  hold 
an  indignation  meeting  at  the  door- 
post. Their  customary  language 
may  be  infcrre  I  from  that  of  «an 
elderly  gentleman  of  about  three 
years,  not  yet  promoted  to  knicker- 
bockers, who  in  pure  gaiety  of  heart 
and  without  the  slightest  ill-feeling, 
invited  me  t(t  **come  outside  and  he 

would    punch  ray  h nose."  lam 

speaking  of  a  thoronghly  artisan 
neigh borljood,  one  of  tlie  newly  de- 
veloi)ed  "buibling  ai'eas, "  where  .ill 
the  tiny  houses  are  but  a  few  years 
old,  where  are  no  backs! urns,  but  a 
great  m my  broken  windows,  much 
drinking,  and  language  of  whi(di 
the  one  specimen  1  iiave  given  is  a, 
fairly  representative  brick  of  the 
whole  building. 

We  have  had  nearly  twenty  years 
of  board  schools  and  of  payment  of 
tea(diers  by  results;  at  least  one 
generation  of  children  liave 
become  themselves  parents  of 
school  children.  I  have  the  ])ro- 
foundest  sympathy  with  the  teach- 
ers, for  I  know  what  their  diffi- 
culties are;  T  have  all  [)ossible  re- 
spect for  the  earnestness  of  school 
managers  and  school  boards;  out  is 


it  not  one  result  of  all  this  work 
tha<"  imagination  and  fancy  are,  if 
iu)t  extinct,  quite  dormant  ? — let  ns 
hope  ordy  dormant.  Take  a  hundred 
artisan  children  at  random,  and 
ask  how  many  know  the  story  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  I  found 
only  three.  Well,  what  then? 
Fairy  tales  can  go  with  other  su- 
perstitions; our  children  will  find 
in  science  a  hundred  stories  more 
marvellous  and,  moreover,  true. 
Talking  dragons  and  walking  trees 
are  not  facts;  we  are  better  with- 
out them.  Let  them  go  with  other 
superstitions.  But  do  other  su])er- 
stitions  go?  Two  days  ago  I 
brought  into  an  invalicl's  loom  a 
fine  bunch  of  snowdrops,  and  the 
nurse,  a  young  woman,  and  one 
above  the  average,  cried,  "Oh,  how 
can  you?  a  sure  sign  of  death!"' 
The  next  moment  I  ]>ulled  up  the 
blind  that  the  invalid  might  see 
the  bright  stars  and  the  newest  of 
new  moons.  "Oh,  dear,  you 
shouldn't  look  at  the  new  moon 
through  the  window!  Oi)en  the 
window  and  turn  your  money  in 
your  pofdvct." 

Let  the  fairy  tales  go;  the  board 
schools  provide  better  readiuii.  But 
wliatif  the  hard  work,  mental  strain, 
and  brick'-wall  surroiindingsof  large 
town  schools  deaden  the  tlesire  to 
rea<l,  often  asso<;iate  boolcs  with 
ideas  of  unpleasant  and  enforced 
work?  I  am  told  by  a  high  author- 
ity that  it  is  found  in  examina- 
tions that  the  town  childrcMi  of  town 
l)arents  cannot  hold  their  own  with 
the  children  who  have  come  to  Lon- 
don from  villages,  though  it  has 
always  been  supi)osed  that  London 
children  have  boundless  advan- 
tages in  intellectual  sharpness. 
Education  is  not  a  mechanical  pro 
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cess;  nnd  if  a  liuiidied  cliildren 
ctiii  be  pioperly  tiuii^lit  oii  one  ;H;re 
of  grouiid,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  two  liniKlied  cliiUlreu  c-aii  be 
pr()i)eiiy  taugiit  on  two  adjoining 
acres.  So  it  l)y  no  means  follows 
that  wiiat  is  taught  in  school  is  the 
wiiole  of  education. 

Bat  what  if  fairy  tales  have  a  veal 
l)eariMg'  on  religion  ?  What  if  the 
loss  or  decay  of  imagination  is 
one  great  factor  of  artisan  athe- 
ism? What  if  our  young  men 
are  incapable  of  I'egarding  the 
Bible  as  anything  but  an  ofticial 
record  of  historical  events;  if 
they  are  incapable  of  regarding 
religion  as  anything  but  barren  be- 
lief in  the  occurrences  of  these 
events?  Xo  teacher  can  teach 
what  he  does  not  know;  neither 
can  lie  teach  what  his  pupils  can- 
•  iiot  iiiHleistand,  It  is  as  hopeless 
as  lectuiing  on  Italian  poetry  to  a 
child  knowing  nothing  of  either 
Italian  or  ])oetry,  to  exi)ect  lofty 
thoughts  when  tiie  mind  has  been 
dwarfed  by  sonlid  suri'onndings 
and  I  he  sympatliies  atro})hied  by 
di-^use. 

But  if  fairy  tales  should  have 
even  a  more  direct  connection  with 
religion  than  this?  Wiiat  if  they 
can  help  us  to  understand  some 
parts  of  the  Bible  which  it  seems 
hopeless  to  understand  in  any 
worthy  sense.  There  are  many 
parts  of  the  Obi  Testament  seldom, 
if  ever,  spoken  of  by  the  clergy; 
just  the  very  ])assages  selected  hy 
secularists  when  criticising  the 
Bible.  The  clergy  seem  anxious  to 
forget  these  passages,  to  evade 
them,  to  put  them  on  one  side  as 
not  re. illy  imi)ortant;  the  secular- 
ists insist  on  taking  them  as  rej)- 
^sentative,  and  judging  the  Bible 


by  them.  Is  tlie  story  of  Balaam 
true  ?  Did  liis  ass  possess  the  gift 
of  speech  an<l  better  eyesight  than 
his  master?  W^as  Jonah  swallowed 
by  a  whale?  Is  it  not  known  that 
a  whale  could  not  swallow  a  child, 
n)uch  Iciis  a  man  ?  (That  the  Bible 
does  not  say  anything  of  a  whale  is 
a  meie  <letail  )  Did  the  sun  and 
moon  stand  still?  Is  the  story  of 
the  Flood  really  true?  To  talk  of 
any  but  the  most  literal  interjjreta- 
tion  is  to  si)eak  of  what  a  large 
number  of  young  men,  from  mere 
intellectual  atrophy  (]ne  to  sordid 
surroundings,  cannot  grasp  in  any 
fulness. 

But  if  the  fairy  stories  of  talking 
animals  can  be  traced  back  at 
least  to  tlie  age  of  Balaam,  probably 
to  far  greater  antiquity  ?  —  i  f  they 
be,  not  i^vetty  stories  for  cliildren, 
but  survivals  of  national  literature, 
of  a  ]Mimitive  character  indeed? — 
Is  tliis  to  degrade  the  Bible,  or  to 
raise  fairy  stories  to  their  pioper 
level  ?  But  it  will  throw  a  side 
light  on  the  story  of  Balaam  which 
will  surely  be  a  gain.  W  hat  if  Bed 
Hiding  Hood  and  other  sl(uies  of 
devouring,  such  as  Qoug  and  Qat, 
one  swallowing  the  sun,  the  other 
cutting  it  out  with  a  piece  of  led 
obsidian;  the  Negro  story  of  the. 
child  swallowed  by  the  snake  and 
rescued  by  its  mother  alive, —  \a  hat 
if  these  can  be  traced  to  remote  an- 
tiquity— will  not  the  story  of  Jonah 
be  read  in  a  new  light?  Cinderella 
is  said  to  be  found  in  every  Euro- 
l)ean  language,  though  in  strangely 
diverse  forms;  and  Jack  iunl  the 
Beanstalk  can  be  tracetl  in  every 
Aryan  nation,  to  the  Zulus  of 
South  Africa  and  Indians  of  Noith 
America.  The  Negro  legend  of  the 
small    crustaceans    who,  indignant 
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at  being-  tram  pled  on  by  the  c;ire- 
less  elei)liaiit,  bored  so  many  tiny 
holes  in  the  earth  that  the  waters 
rose  and  Hooded  the  world,  to.^ether 
witlj  the  Canadian  legend  of  a 
great  flood,  and  the  Ojibwa  legend 
of  the  mau  who  was  swallowed,  ca- 
noe and  all,  and  with  him  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  but  one, — may  all 
probably  be  traced  to  a  common 
origin  as  old  as  our  Biblic-al  legends, 
which  will  surely  be  read  with  a  new 
interest;  and  the  ISTew  Zealand  le- 
gend or  myth  of  Maui  being  swallow- 
ed by  liio  grandmother,  and  of  his 
escai)e  by  nie.ins  of  a  bird  singing, 
may  possibly  eventually  connect 
the  story  of  the  Flood  wnth  that  of 
Jonah.  The  New  Zealand  legend  of 
Maui  and  his  miraculous  jawlmne,  if 
followed  up,  will  suiely  give  a  ray 
of  illumination  to  the  story  of  SaHi- 
son;  and  the  legend  of  Maui  and  his 
miracuhuis  tire,  (loupled  with  the 
legend  of  Prometiieus,  will  surely 
give  new  light  to  the  account  of 
the  Fall  of  Man.  That  New  Zea- 
land  should  give  us  light  by  which 
to  read  what  we  so  fondly  call  our 
own  Bible  will  surely  give  a  deep- 
er sanctity  to  our  words  when  we 
si)eak  of  the  brotherhood  of  men. 
And  who  can  read  the  Hottentot 
legend  of  the  lame  god  without  a 
liope  of  some  help  towards  under- 
standing Jacob's  change  to  Israel? 

1  am  offering  nooi>inion  whatever 
on  the  rising  science  of  mythology  ; 
1  am  not  a  partisan  of  either  school 
of  interi)retation.  These  matters  I 
speak  of  only  as  helping  to  exi)lain 
why  the  clergy  and  the  artisans  do 
not  understand  each  other,  if  (as  I 
think)  they  do  not.  Nor  am  1  now 
concerned  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  towards  the  new  science 
(a  friend   in  the   supposed  form  of 


an  enemy),  but  rather  with  the  use 
made  of  the  scraps  of  this  new 
knowledge  by  the  active  secular- 
ists. Just  as  the  new  astronomy, 
the  new  geology,  the  new  biology 
were  eacdi  in  turn  used  against  the 
Church  (secularists  say  the  Cliur(di 
abused  its  powder  to  keej)  tiie  world 
ignorant,  in  every  instance),  so  now 
tiie  same  experience  comes  in  the 
new  struggle;  and  such  scraps  of 
mythology  in  its  new  aspect  as 
come  to  them  are  eagerly  used  as 
missiles  by  the  active  opponents  of 
what  they  suppose  to  be  Christi- 
anity, and  used  to  pelt  the  clergy, 
who  as  usual  are  not  lirst  in  the 
held,  using  for  religion  what  is 
misused  against  it. 

After  this  long  di^ressiou  I  may 
come  back  to  my  corresiM)u<tents 
who  have  paid  me  so.  high  tt  com- 
pliment as  to  ask  my  advi<L'e.  1  re- 
cognise in  this,  to  use  the  words  of 
a  friend,  "  an  anxie-fcy  to  do  the 
work  committed  tQ»  tliem,  nt  any 
sacriticeof  the  conventionalities  and 
proi)rieties."  To  turn,  then,  U>  the 
first  question — ■•'  what  I  exactly 
mean  by  preaching-  God  as  the  liv- 
ing Ruler  o.r  the  world.''  The 
knowle<lge  that  so  many  regard 
Christianity  as  simidy  a  belief  in 
the  events,  recorded  in  the  Eible, 
regar<l  God  as  having-  chosen  the 
ancient  Hebrews  as  the  ofilt/  means 
of  reve;ati(>n,  as  the  oidy  ])eoi)le  to 
whom  a  knowledge  of  Himself  was 
given,  as  a  kind  of  patronage  com- 
mittee of  the  world  and  all  its  fu- 
ture inhtibitauts,  suggested  the 
words  1  used,  made  me  feel  how 
great  a  work  ooidd  be  done  by  the 
Church  if  it  would  preacdi  the  truth 
that  England,  as  much  as  Israel,  is 
G  )d's  kingdom;  that  the  sama  .u- 
s]>iration  that  raised  Moses  and  Da-. 
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vitl  aliove  tlie  nveni.2:e  of  miiiikind 
in  tlieir  duys  li;is  raised  every  greiit 
mail  in  all  times,  from  Marcus  An- 
relius  to  Lntliei-,  from  Oliver  Crom- 
well to  Burke  and  Gladstone;  that 
the  Bible  is  not  to  be  read  as  a  re-  ■ 
cord  of  mere  ocunirrenees,  the  ac-  \ 
curacy  cd'  wlii(di  must  be  literally 
accei>ted  as  the  one  condition  of 
finding:  salvation.  My  friends,  who 
honor  mo  by  writing-,  will  say  they 
do  not  teai'h  this,  and  many  will 
wonder  that  1  should  i)en  such  ab- 
surdities; but  what  if  a  large 
number  of  i)eoi)le  believe  they  do  ? 
Then  they  will  say,  if  these  people 
Avould  go  to  church  they  would 
know  better.  And  Avhy  do  they 
noD  go  to  church  J*  Because  they 
have  tiiese  Qpinions  about  the 
Church  and  its  work;  because  so 
many  of  them  believe  that  the 
clergy  do  not  care  for  anythingl)nt 
their  ])osition  and  their  incomes. 
If  there  be  this  gulf,  \y\\o  is  to  till 
it?  Even  now,  Socialist  "  chuich 
l)ai'ades"  give  the  church  an  opjioi'- 
tuiiity,  and  is  it  being  njadenseof  ? 
One  of  the  anti-Christian  ])apers 
speaks  thus  of  the  parade  at  St. 
Paul's  on  the  27th  of  February: 

•'The  dignitary  who  occupied  the  pii'- 
pit  at  8t.  i^iiul's  told  liis  c()n,i;rep:ati  n,  on 
the  authority  of  Jesus  Ciirist,  tliat  tliere 
would  always  be  rich  and  poor — a  state- 
luent  whicli  they  naturally  resented.  But 
lie  forgot  to  tell  them  that  Jesus  Christ 
also  advised  the  rich  to  sell  all  tliey  possess 
and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  pick-and-choose  sort  of  thing 
after  all  .  .  .  a  Christian  can  always  find 
texts  to  suit  his  interests."' 

If  the  artisans  could  have  it  some- 
how brought  home  to  them  that 
Christianity  is  a  real  holy  war 
ag'ainst  wrong  of  all  kinds;  an  active 
crusade  against  selfishness  in  any. 


ricli    or  pooi  ;    a    real   i)rotector  of 
the  weak  against   injustice;    a  cor- 
rector of  the  mistakes   and  wrongs 
inevitable   in    an   old   and  complex 
civilization,      inevitai)le      even     if 
every  one  were  ai)s<)lutely  innocent 
of  any  seltishness!     Boliticians  an<l 
])hilosopliers  may  talk  of  immutable 
laws  of  this<)r  that  science,  but  tlie 
Church    has   a    divine    finiction    of 
bringing  Imman  action  into  unison 
with    the  laws  of   God   as   well   as 
with    the    laws    of    man's    ])artial 
kiiowle<lge,    which    we    dignify  by 
the  name  of  science.     LTufoitiniate- 
ly,  the  description  by  Shaftesbury 
of  his  tutor  is  too  nearly  that  which 
is  given  by  many  seculaiists  of  the 
clergy;    and   if   we  grieve  at  such 
want:  of  truth  we  must  also  grieve 
at  the    want   of   kn(Mvledge    whicli 
maJvCs  it  seem  to  be  true,  and  must 
also    ask    why   are   not   the  clerg-y 
better  kiuiwn,  so  that   such  wrong- 
ful Judgment  might  be  impossible? 
Shaftesbury  spoke  of  his  tutor  a.s 
being"  "moderately  learne<l,  a  g'reat 
lover    of    money,    having    neither 
l)iety   ])ro|)oitionai»le   to   the    gieat 
])rofession  he  made,  nor  judgments 
and    parts    to     snp])ort    the    good 
opinion    he    had    of   iiiinself;"   and 
this,   with    more    terseness,    is    the 
judgment  i>asse<!   on   the  clergy  in 
almost  every  lecture   at   a  secular 
club.     Since  I  wrote  ray  tiist  ])aper 
I    lectured  on   Slielley  at  an  East- 
end   club,  and    the  best  sjyea'ker,  a 
young   man    of    much    earnestness 
an<l    some    education,    complained 
that  the  clergy  did   not  kiu>w  their 
own  Bible,  for  "we  had  a  gentleman 
here  hist  week,  a  minister,  who  did 
not  know  where    to    find    two  pas 
sag-es   we    quoted.     We    read    the 
Bible    more    than    the    clergy  do." 
Every  secular  club  has  a  few  earn- 
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est  inon  as  lenders,  men  whom  the 
(jhuich  should  vidiie  for  theif  eiirii- 
est  (lesii'c  for  truth,  iind  whom  it 
should  help  to  better  knowledge; 
but  in  most  eases  tiie  Clnir(di  has 
somehow  driven  away  (of  course 
unintentionally)  these  very  njen, 
who,  if  they  i^ould  find  in  the 
Church  the  champion  of  rij>ht  and 
justice,  would  be  amongst  its  best 
missionaries.  But  not  only  have 
they  left  the  Church,  they  declare 
tliemselves  oi>en  and  active  ene- 
mies of  it.  And  why  <lo  they  de- 
nounce the  Church  as  the  enemy  of 
truth,  excei)t  that  it  has  somclnnv 
worn  that  as[)ect  to  them. 

We  may  say  that  sonm  men  prefer 
reignini;-  in  hell  to  serving-  in  heav- 
en; as  nn  old  farmer  once  said  to 
me,  "When  I  go  to  church  1  am 
only  a  miserable  sinner  and  no  one 
takes  any  notice  of  me;  but  when 
I  go  to  chapel  I  am  an  ebler. "  Jjet 
it  be  that  vainty  and  love  of  distinc- 
tion, no  matter  at  how  low  a.  level, 
have  some  part  in  the  secession  of 
tliese  young-  men;  could  not  the 
Church  ha,ve  found  work  to  suit 
tiiem?  or  is  it  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  feeling  that  the  Church 
minister  is  too  a^it  to  look  wdth  dis- 
favor on  anything-  but  abject  sub- 
mission, that  there  is  what  a  friend 
calls  the  "parsonic  mind,"  which 
makes  the  owner  not  only  a  proi)het 
(►f  God's  bnv  but  also  a  judge  raised 
above  it?  I  remember  expressing- 
to  an  old  fai-nier  surprise  that  a.  vil- 
lage clergyman  should  have  refused 
a  liberal  offer  of  co-operation  in  a 
g-ood  work,  and  his  I'eply:  "Ah,  it 
would  put  him  too  much  in  the 
background."  Jn  the  current  num- 
ber of  one  of  the  secular  periodicals 
there  is  this: 


"One  of  the  worst  things  about  the 
Bible,  one  of  the  worst  iu  tlie  average  re- 
union, is  that  it  deuiaiids  tlie  sacntiee  of 
self-respect.  Every  luau  is  compelled  to 
adniit.  before  he  can  become  u  Christian, 
before  lie  is  fit  even  for  conversion,  that 
he  is  wliolly  and  tlioroughly  depraved  in 
thought  and  act,  in  mind  and  flesh ;  and 
in  aadition  to  this  lie  must  give  up  and 
tlimw  away  the  fruit  of  his  experience, 
observation  and  reason." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  second 
question  1  have  to  answer — what  E 
mean  by  "preacdiing  Cod  as  the  liv- 
ing Ruler  of  the  world  ap;irt  from 
Bible,  Church  creeds,  et<;., "which  is 
is  the  renderiiig- given  by  one  rector 
of  my  jdirase,  "a  churcdi  clergyman 
who  shoubl  preach,  not  the  Bible, 
not  church  going-,  not  creeds  or 
catechisms,  but  God  as  the  livings 
Ruler  of  the  world."  My  corres- 
])oiident  continues:  "ilow  are  we  to 
l)reich  God  as  the  living  Kiiler  of 
the  world,  a  knowledge  of  whom  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  unless  that 
knowdedge  is  derived  from  sources 
given  by  God  and  applied  by  means 
appointed  by  Christ?" 

When  1  find  avillagfe  clergyman 
complaining-  that  his  parishioners 
do  not  come  to  the  Holy  Commun 
ion,  that  they  use  the  vilest  lan- 
g-uag-e  in  ordinary  conversation, 
that  there  is  no  use  in  trying-  any- 
thing-in  the  villag-e;  then,  when  a 
boy  often  years  or  so,  who  spends 
his  whole  day  in  a  tield  at  work, 
comes  to  the  hedge  to  ask  an  onion 
or  a  i)otato  to  eat  with  his  bit  of 
bread,  his  only  dinner,  and  looking 
across  beyond  this  Christian  1  see 
the  comfortable  rectory  and  hear 
the  dinner-bell  calling  the  minister 
of  this  and  other  Chi-istian  souls  to 
his  bread  and  potatoes,  1  cannot 
help   saying-  to   my  dog  (who  is  a 
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very  discriminiitiiig  judge  of  cbar- 
acter),  "If  my  work  be  to  bring 
certain  jieople  to  tlie  Holy  Com- 
inuiiiou  and  to  induce  them  to  lead 
decent  lives,  and  I  find  it  '  is  no 
use  in  trying-  anything  in  the  vil- 
lage,' is  the  fault  in  the  work  or 
myself?'  If  it  AN'ere  not' difficult, 
would  it  be  necessary  to  have  an 
educated  gentleman  to  do  the 
worl<?  Is  it  that  the  Cinistian 
ministry  is  really  only  the  ])erform- 
auce  of  a  set  of  ceremonies— a 
routine  work  to  which  the  minis- 
tered must  adai)t  themselves  -  or  is 
it  to  talce  certain  people  just  as 
they  are,  and,  with  whatever  means 
may  be  needful,  bring  them  to  a 
sense  of  God's  love?  Is  non-at- 
tendance at  church,  vile  language, 
indiUerence  to  religion  the  con- 
demnation of  the.parishioneis  or  of 
the  minister  who  undertakes  the 
cure  of  their  souls?  If  their  lives 
are  not  Ciiristian,  why  has  not  he, 
undertaking  the  work,  found  out 
how  to  make  them  so? 

But  if  the  secularists  regard 
Christianity  as  the  mere  assent  to 
a  set  of  rules,  as  being  only  a  de- 
claration of  belief  in  certain  state- 
ments of  fact,  merely  as  facts— is 
it  not  because  too  often  creeds, 
catechism,  and  church-going  are 
so  treated  by  the  clergy  as  if  they 
were  the  beginning  rather  than  the 
end  of  entrance  into  Christian  life? 
— because  these  forms  and  formu- 
laries are  preached  rather  than 
God  as  a  living  Ruler?  If  we  ex- 
pect men  to  have  the  living  faith 
of  a  IMoses  or  a  Gideon,  we  must 
teach  them  to  find  God  in  all  things 
to  see  through  the  i)rocesses  of  na- 
ture, to  find  God  in  the  blazing 
sunset,  or  in  the  fields,  as  well  as 
in  the  church,  where  we   have  sur- 


rounded them  with  the  worlcs  of 
man,  and  shut  out  the  heavens 
by  a  carved,  a  painted,  or 
a  whitewashed  roof,  and  if  i)ossible 
made  the  windows  so  that  even 
God's  very  light  is  colored  and 
lowered  to  a  "  religious  dimness." 
If  we  expect  men  to  believe  in  God 
as  an  Isaiah  or  an  Ezekiel  believed, 
we  must  give  them  such  real  free- 
thought,  such  fidlness  of  life,  that 
liice  these  ])ro])hets  they  can  see 
beyond  and  tiirough  the  creeds  and 
formularies,  aixl  Avliiidi  shall  be 
glorified  into  the  very  image  of 
God,  the  real  rei)resentatives  of 
tlie  Almighty.  And  tiiis  is  im- 
possible in  South  London,  with 
iHithing  but  the  dull  monotony  of 
daily  life.  God  must  be  declared 
as  a  living  reality,  a  knowledge  of 
^Vhnm  will  ])ut  life  into  the  cree<ls 
and  forms,  not  as  a  mental  abstrac- 
tion to  be  found  only  by  means  of 
certain  sets  of  words. 

One  of  my  corres]>ondents  asks, 
"What  am  I  to  read?  What  peri- 
odicals truly  reflect  the  mind  of 
the  working  man?"  In  my  i)re- 
vious  ])aper  1  gave  some  extracts 
from  the  then  current  numbers  of 
the  three  i)eriodicals  best  known  to 
the  ordinary  artisan.  I  will  now 
speak  briefly  of  two  numbers  just 
l)ublished.  One  begins  with  an 
engraving,  "  The  Lloly  Spirit  Shop: 
it  is  the  si)irit  that  quickeneth; 
the  flesh  i)i()fiteth  nothing;  the 
words  that  1  speak  unto  you,  they 
are  S])irit,  and  they  are  life.  John 
vi.  63."  The  engraving  rejiresents 
an  eager  apostle  i)ointing  the 
way  to  an  ordinary  i)ublic-house, 
and  away  from  an  ordinary 
butcher's  shop.  It  is  \evy  easy 
to  be  shocked  at  this;  it  is 
shocking,  horribly   shocking;    but 
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til e  real  horror   is  that   men  in  the 
vicliest  city  of   the    world    .slioiild 
HikI  this  eiiou<>li    to  their    taste  to 
buy  it  in  sufficient  numbers  for  it 
to-be  published   every    week.      If 
God   and  (Jhristianity    be    so    inis- 
iinderstood,  to    whom    do   we   look 
for  ci  full   knowiedye  of    it?     The 
first  article  is  devoted  to  the  recent 
earthquake,  and    asks    how    could 
G(h1  iiilow  it?    The  next  is  on  "Bi- 
ble   Giants;"    and    here    we  find  a 
faint  trace  of  the  new  mythology 
schools:     "  It  is  quite  ])ossible  that 
S(tmB  of  the  stories  of  s"i:"ds  and 
dwarfs  are  conuecte<l   with  The  tra- 
ditions   of    hostile  tribes;"  and   at 
the  end  is   the  usual  stone  at  tiie 
BibU':  "  The  stories  of  <;ianrs,  like 
those  of  witches,  devils,  ijods,  and 
sons  of  <>'ods,  must  be  (dassed  in  the 
vast  catefjory    of    Bible    supersti- 
tions."     Tiien,  in    a  collection  of 
"Acid  Dro[)S  "(i.  e.  absurdities  of 
religion),    we  have   a  reference  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  speaking- of 
"siuas  war  against  heaven;"  ami 
the  commeiit   tliereon  is,  "We  will 
back  Great  Britain  ag-ainst  heaven 
any  day.     Our  generals  would  beat 
the  archangels    hollow,   while  our 
troops    would    settle    the  heaven- 
ly   squadrons    before    breakfast." 
There  is  also  mention  of  a  mission- 
room  at  Harrow,  where  single-stick 
and   boxing    are    euc<Miraged ;  and 
the    comment   is,    "  By-and-by    we 
shall   see  Jemmj'^   Smith  holding-  a 
distinguished   place   in   the  Ciiris- 
tian  Church,  and  boxing-    for  Jesus 
in  front  of  the  altar.     There  will  be 
few   empty    churches    then,  unless 
the  gate-money  is  too  higii."  There 
is  a  long   article,    "  The    Incandes- 
cent Inlidel ;"   and   one,  "  Bandom 
Notes   from    Christ,"   the    tone   of 
which    may    be    inferred    from  one 


sentence.  The  article  is  supposed 
to  be  a  conununication  to  the  edi- 
tor from  Jesus;  and  we  have  this: 

"  Father's  old-established  concern  does 
not  seem  monotonous  to  him.  but  I  seize 
with  gladness  evei 5'  oi3]ioituiuty  of  again 
being  on  my  travels,  and  am  pleased  to 
give  him  any  pleasure  by  perlormiug  the 
same  old  stale  trick  of  infantile  incarna- 
tion, and  adult  crucitixion,  and  ascension, 
in  any  planet  he  may  send  myself  and  my 
virgin  moiher  to." 

Horrible  piofanity!  some  will  say, 
But  it  is  not  so  horrible  that  one 
should  write  tiiis  as  that  so  very 
many  should  liud  pleasure  iii reading 
it,  and  it  is  more  horril)le  still  that 
they  should  somehow  be  left  with- 
out the  edu(;afion  that  alone  can 
raise  them  above  it;  and  this  edu- 
cation must  "be  something  be\oud 
school-board  teaching  in  South 
London,  or  any  other  large  town. 

But  this  is  the  i)oorest  in  tone 
and  ability  of  secularist  ])ublica- 
tioiis.  A  second,  at  a  higher  ])ri(;e, 
has  literary  ability  and  genuine 
earnestness.  The  editor  allows  his 
advertising  columns,  in  ]>ress  no- 
tices, to  si)eak  of  him  as  a  "  scholar, 
a  dialectician,  a  tiiinker,  and  a 
poet,"  and  also  as  "the  only  gen- 
tleman of  real  genius  the  secular- 
ists have."  I  thiidv  the  descrip 
tiou  of  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman is  a  just  one.  So  far  as  I 
have  any  knowledge  from  corre- 
si)ondence  and  criticism,  he  has 
been  utterly  candid  and  courteous, 
and  allows  in  his  pages  a  liberty  of 
criticism  very  uncommon  in  "  re- 
ligious newspapers."  But  that  his 
oi)iuious  mislea<l  him  and  that  he 
misleads  his  readers  is  apparent  in 
every  article.  Ifi  the  number  now 
before  me  he  has  only  a  column  of 
poetry,  of  real  i)ower  antl  feeling, 
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the  leading  paper  (nsnally  wiitlen 
b}^  him)  being"  an  Anieiican  contri- 
bution, by  a  well-known  writer, 
who  be<4ijis  by  .saying-,  "  Tlie  Pro- 
te.stants  denonnee  idolatry,  and  yet 
tliey  have  made  ot  the  J^>ible  an 
idol;"  and  ends  by  formulating-  a 
kind  of  creed : 

•'Happiness  is  the  only  good. 
Tlie  time  to  be  liappy  is  now. 
Tlie  place  t')  he  happy  is  here. 
The  way  to  be  liappy  is  to  try  to  make 
otliers  so." 

An  article,  also  l)y  a  well-known 
writer,  on  tlie  Bible,  ends  with  "  Is 
the  liible  the  J'o>ts  et  origo  of  Eug'- 
land's  greatness?  Do  we  owe  to  it 
our  liberty,  our  large  commerce, 
our  secular  education?  Are  our 
Bisho})  Lauds,  Winters,  and  lSh:iii)s 
the  ex()onents  of  that  great  moial 
law  which  exalteth  a  nation  ?"  In 
the  short  paragrai)hs  there  aie 
many  things  spoken  of,  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Tke  Christian  World 
to  Buddha  and  the  School  Board. 
In  one  ])arag-rapii  is  this  senten(;e: 
"  Modern  thought  is  upheaving  the 
crust  of  orthodoxy,  and  in  their 
alarm  Christians  are  rushing  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  for  safety. 
Will  they  find  it  under  the  roof  of 
Christiiinity  ?  During  the  recent 
Eiviera  eiirthquake  the  peojde  of 
Bajjirdo  (n-owded  into  tiieir  church. 
Tlie  building  fell  in  und  crushed 
them.  Ghastly  calamity,  but  how 
eloquent  a  i)arable!" 

A  conclusion  like  this  to  a  ser- 
mon would  be  thought  very  tine.  Is 
it  of  less  power  because  not  in  a 
sermon?  Then  comes  a  selection 
of  extracts  from  various  writers, 
including  Slielley,  Shaftesbury, 
Lecky,  Bain,  Richter,  Coombe,  Ciir- 
lyie,  Locke,  Farrar,  and  Addison. 
This   shows   two   facts:   one,   that 


seculnrists  are  more  catholic  in 
their  reading  and  references  to 
authority  tlian  mostcleigymen  give 
evidence  of  in  their  sermons;  the 
other,  tliat  the  readers  of  this 
paper,  who  have  no  knowledge  be- 
yond, come  to  the  conclusion  that 
tliese  great  writers  are  all  so  many 
secularists. 

These  papers  I  have  spoken  of  in 
iinswer  to  the  question,  "  Wlnitare 
we  to  read  to  understand  the  secu- 
larist opinions?"  If  they  are  but 
uni)roHtable,  if  one  especially  be 
very  ]>aiiiful,  still  surely  a  person 
who  undertakes  the  cure  of  souls 
should  be  as  careful  to  ascertani 
theircondition  as  he  who  undeitakes 
the  cure  of  bodies.  Think  what 
revolting  tasks  surgeons  have  in 
their  practice;  and  what  would  be 
said  of  one  who  presciibed  for  a 
sick  man  but  refused  to  look'  at  his 
bo<ly  as  too  horrible  a  sight?— and 
remeiid)er  that  a  surgeon  does  not, 
like  the  incumbent,  insist  tliaffte 
is  the  only  ])erson  properly  (juali- 
tied  lor  a  given  i)arish.  As  I  am 
writing  these  words,  I  receive  a 
letter  of  fourteen  closely  written 
pages  from  a  working  man  in  a 
large  North  of  England  town,  quite 
a  stronger,  who  writes,  hnving  read 
the  Februaiy  article.  From  this 
letter  I  copy  these: 

•'  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  a'tisan 
and  the  artistic  and  higherpaid  skilled 
A\orking  man,  but  in  both  ahke  the  hatred 
of  the  Church  and  parson  is  frequently 
extreme,  and  tlie  causes  thereof  are  in  all 
respects  just  as  you  liave  described."' 
Again:  '"My  friend  also  assumes  an  ac- 
quaintance witli  science,  and  tells  me  that 

theology   is    nowhere   now    tluv   has 

•  pricked  the  bubl)le.'  I  desired  Ihm  lo 
tell  me  wliat  scientific  works  he  had  read. 
His  confusion  was  very  apparent,  and  he 
had  to  confess  that  the (one  of  the  pe- 
riodicals 1  speak  of)  supplied  him  with  all 
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his  scientific  reading."  Again:  -'His  op- 
position to  the  Old  Testament  was  babied 
on  th«  inci edibility  of  Joshua's  conunand 
to  the  sun  .  .  ,  and  that  tlie  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  tear  out  tlie  entrails  of 
their  enemies  and  tie  them  round  their 
waists,  that  they  were  commanded  to  do 
tliis  by  then-  priests,  and  that  this  is  to  be 
found  in  tlie  Bible."  Lastly:  "His  con- 
tempt for  the  Church  is  great,  but  he  de 
spises  Diss  nters  tiie  more,  and  this  feel- 
ing is  very  general."' 

It  is  noticeable  tliafc  while  maii}^ 
clei'g.vmeii  ask  what  I  mean  by  tlie 
hist  sentence  but  one  in  my  i>ai)er, 
not  one  malces  any  reference  to  the 
hist  sentence,  in  which  1  si>eak  of 
the  necessity  of  "  (lechirin<,'  God  in 
terms  that  brinj>"  Him  home  to  tiie 
least  edncated;  or  ratlier  the  poor- 
est must  be  edncated  enongii  to 
understand  the  declaration  and  to 
have  their  mimls  capable  of  what 
is  really  free-thonght."  If  anyone 
doubts  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
artisan  to  be  educated,  when  once 
he  realizes  the  value  of  it,  let  him 
consider  that  every  secularist  (dub 
is  open  to  any  clergyman  a^i  a  lec- 
turer, that  he  will  be  received  with 
courtesy,  listened  to  with  attention, 
but  criticised  without  fear  and  with 
some  ability,  and  then  ask  in  what 
chinch  or  church  schoolroom  asecu- 
larist  lecturer  would  be  allowed  to 
state  his  views.  Even  further:  a 
harndess  [)ers()U  like  myself,  whose 
only  right  to  speak  at  all  in  this 
matter  conies  from  my  having  a 
long  acquaintance  with  working- 
men,  wonld  not  be  ac(;epted  as  a^ 
lecturer  in  any  church  or  churcdi 
school,  with  a  few  excei>tio!is, 
though  secular  clubs  are  o[>en  to 
me  not  only  readily,  but  ai)parently 
with  pleasure.  I  have  received  in- 
vitations to  lecture,  in  consequence 
o^"  my  paper,  from  societies,  if  nut 


secn'iar,  "containing  many  secnlar- 
ists,"but  no  London  clergynnin  has 
offered  me  his  schoolroom,  e.x:cei>t 
those  most  generous  friends  wiio 
have  so  earnestly  made  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  if  some  deliu'te 
work  cannot  be  done  on  the  lines  1 
have  suggciited.  If  this  pai»er 
should  bring  any  additional  corie- 
spondence,  I  may  say  that  letters 
sent  to  the  Free  Library,  N»mv 
H(»ad,  Battersea  Park,  will  reach 
me  without  trouble  to  the  i)ublish- 
ers. 

One  lady,  well  known  for  wide 
and  deei)  scliolarshii>,  generous 
helj*  in  all  good  work,  and  woman- 
ly sym[)atliy,  says,  with  some  de- 
spair in  her  tone,  "I  was  disap- 
pointed t^o  find,  from  your  account, 
so  little  taste  for  reading  or  any 
form  of  intellectual  culture,  and 
fear,  if  such  is  the  case,  that  they 
will  not  derive  so  much  benefit  as  I 
ventured  to  hope  from  Free  Libi'a- 
ries."  When  the  South  London  Free 
Library  was  first  oi)ei!ed  in  Ken- 
nington  Lane,  no  tlumght  was  given 
to  cliildren;  but  they  came  in  sucii 
numbers  that  the  rooms  were 
opened  specially  at  hours  sriited  to 
them,  and  have  always  since  been 
so.  They  came  in  crowds;  and  the 
behavior  was  bad  and  the  lan- 
guage horrible.  But  that  good  was 
(lone,  that  the  children  weie  in- 
fluenced for  good,  were  softened  in 
manners,  and  a  little  toned  down  in 
language,  was  very  apparent.  When 
the  Library  was  removed  to  Batter- 
sea,  in  a  newly  built  neighborhood, 
thoroughly  artisan,  the  experience 
was  very  striking.  At  first  there 
were  crowds  not  so  much  of  child- 
ren tis  of  yelling  fiends,  who  threw 
fireworks  into  the  room,  smeared 
the   windows   with  mud,  used  lau- 
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gnnf>e  tliat  made  ns  shudder,  iuid 
generally  gave  strilviug  evidence  of 
what  can  he  done  by  education  on 
tlie  lines  of  "payments  by  results" 
in  11  neigliboiliood  like  Soutii  Lon- 
don, where  school  edu(;ation  is  the 
beginning  and  end  ofculture.  Now, 
as  1  have  already  said,  they  come  in 
crowds  really  to  use  the  pictures 
and  the  books.  Last  evening  a  boy 
about  twelve  closed  bis  Dickens's 
Christmas  Carol  and  gave  it  back 
with  a  face  flushed  with  i)Ieasiire 
and  interest,  saying,  "That  is  a  line 
book!"  This  same  boy  read  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth  during  tlie  last  fort- 
night. Another  hoy,  about  thir- 
teen, is  wading  througli  a  four- 
volume  Jll'itori/  of  the  HunsianWar, 
and  does  not  pass  a  new  word  w  :tli- 
out  inquiry  about  it.  Three  years 
ago  it  was  imi)()ssible  for  me  to  go 
out  in  the  street  without  a  yelling 
mob  at  my  heels,  and  in  most  cases 
a  cabbage-stump  at  my  iiead,  but 
as  an  expression  of  neighborly  i(^c- 
ogniiion,  never  of  ill-will.  J  have 
never  known  what  may  be  called 
wilful  mischief  for  the  sake  of  the 
mischief,  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
fun.  It  is  diflictilt  to  find  books 
enough  for  the  young  ])eo])le,  and 
also  the  old  ones,  and  if  my  friend 
thinks  Free  Libraries  will  not  be 
used  by  artisans,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  say  that  the  work  of  this 
one  is  done  by  a.  committee  of  work- 
ingmen  ;  a  railwr.y  porter,  a  mason, 
twocarpenters,  with  others,  all  gen- 
uine workiiigmen,  form  the  (;ommit- 
tee,  most  of  them  being  secularists, 
more  or  less,  but  all  earnestly  try- 
ing to  widen  their  own  knowledge 
as  well  as  that  of  others.  Much  of 
the  wM)riC  of  the  place  is  done  by 
them  after  their  day's  work,  and 
they  struggle  on,  with  an  increasing- 


debt,  year  after  yeaT.  One  great 
result  is,  that  since  the  Library  was 
opened,  the  two  adjoining  i)aiishes, 
Wandsworth  and  Lambeth,  have 
adopted  the  Free  Libraries  Act, 
aiid  it  is  intended,  if  possible,  ih)w 
to  oi>en  a  brancii  in  the  eastern 
])art  of  Soutii  Ijoudon,  intolioctu- 
ally  still  undiscovered  land.  In  all 
this  the  clergy  of  South  London 
have  been,  as  J  sai<l  in  my  former 
papei',  "very  coiis])icuous  by  their  • 
absence,"  the  actual  work  being- 
done  by  working  i)eople. 

No  one. realizes  more  than  myself 
the  importance  of  the  subject  on 
which  1  write;  no  one  so  complete- 
ly lealizesasl  do  the  uiiimjiortance 
of  tiie  writer.  But  the  attention 
so  readily  given  to  my  pai>er  shows 
how  earnestly  the  subject  is  con- 
sidered, and  how  readily  any  helj), 
however  ])oor,  is  accepted  by  many. 
If  Christianity  be  not  a  routine  of 
formal  observances,  but  the  <levo- 
tioii  of  the  w]u)le  life  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  then  it  is  essential 
that  the  minds  of  men  be  broad 
enough  to  grasp  this  truth,  and  ,^<<^ 
their  symi):itliies  sufficiently  alive 
for  it  to  come  home  to  their  innu)st 
being.  Ami  therefore  I  vontuied 
to  say  that  it  is  needful  to  preach 
Go<l  as  the  living  Ruler  of  the 
world,  a  kiH)wledge  of  whom  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  this  I  be- 
lieve the  Church  can  do  more  suc- 
cessfully than  any  other  religious 
body. — William  Kossitek,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Postscript. — Since  tliis  was  Avritten  Bat- 
tersea  has  also  adopted  the  Act.  so  thai  we 
feel  the  duty  of  breaking  f  lesh  ground  in 
South-east  London,  but  wish  si  ill  to  keep 
open  our  present  place  for  the  ciiildren, 
who  would  not  be  admitted  to  ordinary 
Free  Libraries. 
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THEOCRITUS  I:N^  SICILY. 

There  was  once  n  gnrdeu,  says 
an  ancient  Eastern  i"aL«le,  [)Ianted 
By  an  old-world  kiii";'  deep  in  the 
sands  of  Arabia  Felix,  once  seen. 
and  only  oni;e,  l)y  mortal  eye.  An 
Arabian, wanderin<;'  far  into  the  des- 
ert, saw  on  a.  distant  horizon  the  tree- 
to[)s  of  an  oasis  that  he  had  never 
mirke  1  before.  Here,  enterin,i»'  in, 
he  found  the  closes  stately  still, 
with  birds  of  strange  voice  and 
w^ini;'  sin,!4'in,i4"  in  tiie  thii^kets, 
t!iou'4li  the  lawns  were  smooth  no 
m  )re,  and  thistles  strove  with  rare 
l)lants,  tiioug'h  the  cree[)ers  drii)i)ed 
from  .the  rims  of  shivered  nrns  and 
the  terraces  ran  wild  with  wood. 
Tiieii,  wiiether  tlie  drifts  o\'er- 
wiielnied  it  and  bnried  it  fathoms 
dee})  in  sand,  or  whetlier  the  ma.;4"ic 
that  had  guarded  it  so  lon^y-  from 
intruders  re-assumed  its  ancient 
sway,  no  one  could  tell;  only  it  w^as 
never  trodden  again  by  mortal  foot, 
never  seen  again  by  mortal  eye. 

This  lost  and  unrecognized  place 
of  delight  symbolizes  in  life  the 
magic  of  some  forgotten  art,  some 
incommunicable  secret,  perished,  so 
to  si)eak,  before  our  eye.s — for  may- 
be we  (!an  lay  our  linger  in  iiistory 
ni)on  the  very  knot  of  craftsmen 
ainniig  whom  it  was  last  known  to 
fi  lurisli ;  and  most  of  all,  it  stands 
for  each  of  those  splendid  solitary 
ligures  wiiich  move  like  bright 
l)oints  crossing  and  glimmering  in 
the  gathering  (limness  of  the  past. 
Such  as  Catullus,  or  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  or  Shelley,  or  Blake,  and 
scores  more,  each  of  them  suddenly 
appearing  with  a  strong  individual 
emotion,  with  no  local  or  temporal 
bias,  doing  what  they  did  spontane- 
ously', not  fashioning  their  method 


of  expression  on  any  that  went  be- 
fore tlKMu,  not  falling  into  their 
])lace  in  a  logical  se(]nence  of  de- 
velopment, but  standing  out  as 
strong,  nnclassilied  souls,  with  a 
breath  of  divinity  about  them. 

One  of  these  lonely  ligures  is 
Theoci'itus.  By  most  of  us  he  is 
viewed  through  a  host  of  followers 
and  imitators, —  one  might  almost 
say  mimics.  The  master's  mien 
and  hgure  is  obscured  by  the  un- 
couth gestures  and  antics  of  his 
comi)anions,  yet  all  their  affecta- 
tions only  serve  to  accentuate  alike 
his  strength  and  their  own  weak 
ness.  It  is  often  i)artly  just  that 
the  founder  of  a  school  siionld  be 
blamed  by  implication  for  the  va- 
garies of  his  disciples;  a  luxuriant* 
giMWtii  of  folly  bears  witness  to  the 
al)sence  of  salt  in  tiie  original  creed. 
But  no  one  was  ever  more  clear 
from  this  imputation  than  Theo- 
critus. Through  each  renewed 
travesty  his  simplicity  emerges 
sweeter  and  more  wholesome; 
among  the  din  of  Pastorals  and 
AnuBboean  odes.  Bucolics  and  so- 
called  .iEglogues,  the  wood  notes 
are  audible  as  true  as  ever.  Among 
the  vapid  chatter  of  Strephon  and 
Chloe,  the  limp  compliments  of 
Dorinda  and  JMeliboens,  yon  may 
hear  the  shrewd  recriminations  of 
Battus  and  i\Iilo,  and  catch  the 
magi(;  of  the  true  Lycidas  smile. 
Of  Theocnitus  it  may  truly  be  said 
— "He  stru(;k'  a  new  vein,  ran- 
sacked a  new  ])rovince;  his  secret 
perished  with  him;  he  could  not, 
or  he  would  not  hand  it  on;  no  one 
could  force  it  from  him— he  died 
and  stands  alone." 

In  each  succeeding  century,  when 
emotion  was  keen  and  the  wish  to 
speak  dominant,  poet  after  poet  has 
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tluTig  himself  into  the  same  region, 
and  returned  laden  with  sftoils 
which  he  has  flnn<4' down  before  his 
iidmiiin.i;"  (',(>uipeers.  Year  after  year 
those  treasure  heaps  have  crum- 
bled silently  away;  the  admira- 
tion of  a  generation  has  been 
all  tiiat  they  have  extorted, 
only  to  ai»|)ear  unutterably  vain 
and  hollow  liusKs  to  men  of  later 
(late  -  the  real  refuse  of  the  Poet- 
world.  We  also  hanker  after  ex- 
ce[)tions.  The  critic  of  tlie  nine- 
teenth century  puts  the  local  lays 
of  his  Laureate  side  by  side  with 
the  Theoi-ritean  original,  condemn- 
ing all  the  intervening  schools. 
Tlie  critic  but  follows  the  irresisti- 
ble bent  of  his  lime.  The  literary 
,  student  feels  it  too,  but  he  must 
refrain  from  all  dogmatism  in  the 
])!acing  of  his  own  coevals  and 
compatriots;  he  is  looking  through 
a  refracting"  medium  that  he  can 
neither  allow  for  nor  correct;  he 
may  be  riifht — lie  is  far  more  jiroba- 
bly  wrong.  It  was  asserted  once 
and  impiicitl^^  believe<l  that  the 
unprejudiced  man  must  ])i'efer  the 
Ihnriade  to  the  poems  of  IJomei'. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  con- 
cern oujselves  with  the  authentici- 
ty of  the  collection  that  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Theocritus.  We  sliould  be  sorry  to 
think  indeed  that  it  was  all  the 
work  of  one  ])erson,  as  it  is  al- 
ways <listressing  to  tind  a  tirst- 
rate  writer  condescending  to  sec- 
ond-Tate  woik.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  either  way;  and  if  the 
author  of  the  little  country-pic- 
tur*:!s,  so  delicately  tinted  and 
natural,  found  himself  ill-at-ease 
and  constraiiu^<l  in  frigid  pane- 
gyric, we  can  hardly  wonder  at 
it.      As     to     wheLiier    the     poems 


were  C(uni>osed  by  Theocritus,  or 
by  another  man  of  the  same  name, 
or  by  the  same  man  with  another 
name,  it  need  not  concern  us.  What 
we  have  to  do  in  dealing  with  aii 
author  about  whose  identity  triidi- 
tion  and  history  are  silent,  is  to 
gather  from  what  he  has  communi- 
cated or  betrayed  of  hiujself  in  his 
work  a  i)icture  to  carry  away— and 
this  can  be  found  in  tlm  Id >/ Us  with 
as  jnuch  certainty  as  it  can  be 
found  in  the  hundred  and  nine- 
teenth Psalm. 

Is  there  then  any  cliaracter 
throughout  the  book  (taking  the 
hfteen  countiy  idylls  by  them- 
selves) which  gives  us  a  s])ecial 
impression  of  intimacy,  if  the  word 
ma\  be  used  in  that  connection? 
it  is  almost  an  invariable  rule 
that  when  a  writer  brings  a  set 
of  characters  ui)on  the  stage  he  is 
ai»t  to  creep  on  among  them  him- 
self, half-concealed  perhaps  by  the 
mask  or  the  actor's  robe,  but  every 
now  and  then  betraying  himself  by 
a  movement,  or  a  gesture,  or  a  sym- 
])athetic  tiick  of  the  eyes.  Even 
Shakespeare,  that  most  spectatori.d 
of  men,  the  most  caj)able  of  isolat- 
ing himself  from  his  own  bias  or 
])reju<lice,  or  i)eisonal  feeling,  and 
of  creating  a  consistent  character  in 
which  no  false  note  shall  sound; — 
who  can  repeat  the  words  that  "  the 
king  of  Syria  speaketh  in  his  be<l- 
clunnber" — even  he,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, dro])s  the  mask  for  a  mo- 
ment in  Ihinilet. 

Well,  we  have  not  far  to  go. 
There  is  an  autobiogi'ai)liical  poem, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  one  Simi- 
cliidas,  not  merely  a  dialogue  like 
the  rest,  but  a  narrative  of  a  hot 
summer's  alternoon — a.  walk  to  a 
country  festival  and  certain  adveii 
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tnres  by  tlie  road.  Eead  it,  and 
tlie  iinpretssiou  gains  stien;;th  every 
moiuent.  Lycidas,  the  waiideriug 
])()et  wiiom  they  meet  by  the  way 
and  who  contends  with  the  narrator 
in  ;i  singiiig-mati^h — there  i!>  au  in- 
delin;ii»le  atiuospheie  of  personality 
hanging'  about  hiai  which  cannot  be 
mistaken. 

Tiie  scene  is  laid  in  a  g'reen  Sici- 
lian bine.  Tlie  einis  and  popbirs 
tliroiigii  wbicli  they  wallvcd  are 
things  of  the  i>iist  now.  Sicily  lias 
lost  lier  trees.  Alders  and  olives, 
abnond-trees  and  walnuts,  are  all 
that  von  would  tind  now,  and  these 
oidy  in  scattered  clumps  and  marshy 
bottoms:  tben  they  met  overhead  in 
a  gMceu  colonnade.  Simichidas, 
the  nairator,  and  two  friends  are 
walking-  from  tlie  town  to  spend  the 
day  at  some  village  festival.  They 
had  not  gone  half  way:  the  old 
tomb  of  Brasilas  by  the  roacbside, 
that  uiarked  the  middle  point,  vras 
not  yet  in  sight:  a  tomb  probably 
such  as  we  still  see  at  Gir 
genti,  foursquare,  of  reddish  sand- 
stone, with  Ionic  columns  at  tiie 
corners  and  tufts  of  rue  and  wild 
fennel  at  the  toi): — wlien  they  come 
suddenly  upon  a  man,  well-known 
apparently,  if  not  through  the 
country-side,  yet  to  all  professed 
lovers  of  song  and  j)leasure  such  as 
are  Simiciiidas  and  his  friends. 

The  hgure  that  saunters  up  to 
them  out  of  the  sunshine  and  under 
"the  green  shadows  is  the  personiti- 
catiou  of  the  Theocritean  s[)irit, 
the  geuius  of  pastoral  poetry.  A 
goat-herd  every  inch:  the  skin 
over  his  shoulders,  with  the  smell 
of  rennet  still  about  it:  the  tunic 
vvith  its  broad  girdle  and  the 
gnarled  oak-staff  in  his  liand.  His 
steady,  uuHiuching  suiiie,  the  lii)s 


where  laughter  seemed  to  dwell, 
the  quiet  banter  with  which  he 
touches  on  their  hurrving  on  in  the 
heat — "the  very  lizards,"  bright- 
eyed  darting  things,  "are  asleep 
on  the  stone  walls,  while  the  nails 
of  your  human  shoes  sound  sharply 
on  the  boulders  in  the  i)ath,  such 
is  your  haste." 

So  he  speaks,  and  stands  with 
his  eternal  smile — for  is  he  not 
half  a  child,  with  mourning  still  iu 
his  heart?  lie  is  alone,  for  though 
welcome  to  all  true  men  he  meets, 
he  has  no  need  of  comi)any:  he  is 
ill-clad,  for,  like  the  lilies,  lie  gives 
no  thought  to  his  vesture:  he  is 
alert  in  the  swooning  heat,  for  he 
has  the  freshness  of  the  hills  about 
him.  As  he  came  along  the  road 
his  eyes  and  ears  were  every- 
where: he  saw  the  lizards  dozing 
in  the  cracks,  or  heard  the  sharp 
click  of  their  feet  speeding  u^)  the 
valley.  And  while  they  are  g'oing 
to  the  feast  he  has  his  back  turned 
u])on  it,  fi>r  his  merriment  is  of  a 
purer  kind.  Next  morning  while 
the  jaded  city  folk  are  drowsing"  on 
the  quays,  yawning  over  their  un- 
wonted exertions,  or  sleei)ing  off 
the  fumes  of  the  night's  revellings, 
he  will  be  high  on  the  hills,  herd- 
ing his  obstinate  Hock  witli  their 
tinkling  bells,  or  brooding  over 
some  sweet  cadence  of  his  lasy 
^Eolic  speech. 

But  now  Simi<;liidas  replies  with 
a  burst  of  conscious  suiieriority — 
the  superiority  of  the  civilized 
townsman  over  this  wantlering  min- 
strel, the  man  of  the  world  conde- 
scending to  the  dreamerof  the  tield. 
He  invites  L.ycidas  to  a,  singing- 
match,  the  prize  to  be  a  staff,  or 
carven  pii)e,  courteously  deprecat-- 
iiig  his  own  skill, — "They  tell  me 
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1  Iinve  no  master,  but  I'm  not  cred- 
ulous :  tliere  are  better  men  than 
I  " 

AndLycidas,  still  smiling-,  gives 
Lim,  even  before  tlie  contest,  the 
twisted  staff  lie  bears;  and  then 
without  prelude  strikes  into  his 
dainty  strain — the  Ayeanax,  the 
threnody  of  all  absent  friends, 
drawing  at  the  end  into  a  note  of 
gladness  at  the  thought  of  what 
the  meeting' shall  be. 

And  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
iizards  iuid  the  bees  and  the  pop- 
lars listened,  as  they  did  to  Oi'phe- 
us,  so  tender  and  true  a  lay  it  is; 
while  Sinii(diidas  fidgeted  ami 
Jjummed  over  to  himself  a  few 
cadences  of  his  meditated  i)er- 
formance  — to  his  own  mind  so  in- 
finitely superior  to  tliis  nntutoied 
strain,  and  so  much  more  certain 
to  take  the  fan(;y  of  his  city-bred 
friends  sprawling  round  him  on 
the  turf. 

.\t  last  the  melody  ring's  its 
changes  out  and  the  last  chord  is 
stru(dv.  No  comment,  no  word  of 
pi'aise:  Siinichidas  begins  —a  love 
song,  ])retty  enough,  but  cold  and 
barren  :  passion,  not  love — senti- 
ment, not  emotion. 

And  that  too  closes;  and  Lycidas 
with  the  sndle  where  humor  and 
good-will  interfuse,  with  perhii])s  a 
touch  of  pity  too,  gives  him  the 
staffaiul  strikes  off  to  the  left  and  so 
])asses  into  the  deep  conntry  again 
from  which  he  c;iine,  alone  but  not 
lonely;  and  Simi(diidas  an<l  his 
friends  complacjently  pursue  their 
way,  and  s[)end  a  sweet  summer 
afternoon  in  rural  i)lenty,  and  de- 
scribe it  very  prettily  too — but 
give  not  another  thought  to  Lyci- 
das— blindly  passing  by  the  very 


God   that  they  doubtless  pray  day 
by  day  to  see. 

The  hint  here  given,  the  idea 
thus  foreshadowed,  is  rei)eate<l  <1ay 
by  day  and  in  every  life.  The 
stepping  close  to  an  ideal  and 
never  susi)ecting  it  to  be  so — the 
blindness  that  the  self-s.itisfled 
spirit  acquires,  which  jnakes  it 
ovei'Iook  the  very  thing  it  ])roi)oses 
to  seek — all  this  is  here.  And  what 
strengthening  types  it  contains  for 
genius  knowing  itself  misinter- 
preted, wilfully  and  ignorantly 
passed  over!  There  is  no  asser- 
tion hereof  suiteriority— no  claim 
to  be  recogTiized.  "You  don't  re- 
alize who  1  am,"  says  Simichidas. 
",  made  this  ditty'  on  the  hill," 
says  Lycidas.  That  is  the  way  to 
meet  calumny  or  contempt — the 
humorous  smile,  the  anticii)ated 
surrender  of  life's  conveniences — 
as  Lycidas  gives  the  siaff  away 
before  the  contest  closes — the 
quiet  turning  to  the  left,  leaving 
rivalry  and  hurry  behind,  intothe 
hazy  country-side  and  all  the  glad 
loneliness  of  the  hills. 

If  Theocritus  himself  had  not 
known  the  crowded,  hurrying  life 
of  courts,  and  the  wrangle  for 
place;  if  he  had  not  suffere<1,  in 
Iieated  rooms  and  thronged  clois- 
ters, the  unwilling  parade  of  the 
very  notes  tiiat  were  born  in  Si)ring 
and  meet  for  the  silence  of  the  down, 
he(5ould  never  have  attained  to  the. 
deliberate  peace,  tiie  microscopic 
love  of  simple  things,  which  so 
characterize  him.  And  indeed  we 
know  for  a  fact  that  he  spent  some 
weary  yeai's  in  the  intrigue  of 
Hiero's  court,  in  the  high-walled 
city  jutting  into  the  bay,  whose 
huddling  churches  still  look  out  on 
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the  left  hiuid  to  the  open  sea,  aixl 
on  the  ri^lit  hiind  over  the  breezy 
harbor  and  tlie  immense  marshes  of 
the  Aiiapiis  ;iiid  tlie  l<)n,<>'  limestone 
table- land  of  Ei)i])()he:  tlie(;it.v  (con- 
secrated with  iuimemoiial  slangh- 
ter — one  linge  moiniment  of  death 
and  strii<»yle,  of  abortive  designs 
and  placid  decay. 

And  from  this  corru]>t  world  of 
the  conrtier's  life,  Theocritus 
stepi)ed  back  into  the  country 
ag-ain.  He  took  with  him  a  little 
melancholy  and  a  little  cynicism, 
and  a  great  supreme  content.  He 
has  all  the  keen  directness  of  a 
man  who  has  prostituted  his  gifts 
and  been  asiiamed  of  the  fall,  and 
won  his  way  back  again  with  all 
the  added  tonic  of  the  struggle. 
And  yet.  he  has  the  indehuable 
fund  of  knowledge,  the  fascination 
of  experience,  that  made  the  coun- 
try lovers  who  watched  him  as  he 
played  and  san<^,  wonder  at  the 
curious  mystery  that  was  in  his 
eyes,  and-the  fascination  that  the 
plain  face  with  all  its  weariness 
had  g-ained — so  that  they  ])resseil 
their  simple  loves  a  little  closer  to 
theii'  sides  to  reassure  themselves, 
fearing  lest  this  mystery  should 
uuwittingiy  beguile  their  tender 
hearts. 

And  so  day  by  day  the  ])oet  lived 
among  his  kindly  race,  and 
sketched  their  loves  and  hates, 
their  differences  and  reconcilia- 
tions, their  laughter  and  tears — 
whicli  charmed  them  as  simply  as 
a  drawing  of  a  well-known  peak 
will  please  a  dweller  in  a  mountain 
farm  with  childish  delight  of 
recognition,  yet  carry  sul)lime 
thoughts  and  soaring  fancies  to 
men  of  other  lands  and  of  less  un- 
sophisticated   spirits.      And    then 


these  country  scenes  which  he 
transcribed  ])enetrated  again  into 
the  tired  world,  an<l  brought  with 
them  the  freshness  and  spring  of 
the  open  air,  and  along  with  these 
all  the  fuller  and  delicious  regrets 
that  linger  about  such  chihl-like 
exi)eriences.  even  in  the  heart  of 
those  who  have  quite  abandoned 
them  and  would  be  ill-at-ease 
among  them. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  reaper  in 
the  tall  meadow-grass,  or  the  shep- 
herd among  the  hills,  or  the  rude 
soldier  and  his  mistress  coming 
from  the,  city  to  spend  a  day  of 
rough  dalliance  and  prodigal  plenty 
in  their  native  farm,  or  the  old 
(isherman  in  the  wattled  cabin  on 
the  edge  of  the  creeping  sea. 
Sometinu\s  for  the  delight  of  his 
rustic  hearers  he  would  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  the  festival  days  in  the 
great  African  city  over  the  south- 
ern sea,  and  describe  the  silly 
chatter  of  two  vulgar  women  of  the 
town,  ])uslitng  and  scrambling 
among  the  crosvd  to  get  a  good 
place  for  the  show — grateful  to  no 
one,  pettish  with  children  and 
slaves,  regarding  all  mankind  as 
uncourteous  and  violent  like  them- 
selves, and  eaten  u])  with  ])altry 
interests,  the  temper  of  their  hus- 
bands, the  breadth  of  their  gowns, 
the  com[)arative  situations  of  their 
houses.  And  at  this  the  shep- 
herd-folk woidd  laugh,  half  en- 
vious all  the  time,  and  only 
half  understanding  how  things 
went  in  the  city  by  the  sea.  And 
this  sketch  when  it  i)enetrated  to 
the  great  city  pleased  them  best  of 
all,  for  they  saw  themselves  as  in 
a  mirror;  and  such  is  the  vanity  of 
men,  that  they  would  rather  see 
themselves  in  a  (convex  or  a  concave 
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'gflass,  (listortlnjnf  beauty  into  horror 
jiiid  m;ikiii.n-  every  fesiture  and  line 
grotesqiif^,  than  not  see  themselves 
at  all.  Though  they  were  lieie 
satirized  and  mimicked,  drawn  to 
the  life  with  shameful  uccuracy, — 
yet  with  the  world's  broad  good- 
Jiatnre  and  self-hliTtdiiess  they 
langiied  till  the  tears  ran  down 

Sometimes  he  wonld  send  a  gift 
into  the  city  a  spindle  of  rude 
malce,  with  a  tender  poem  introduc- 
ing- it  -the  ii/ies  for  his  friend,  the 
gentle  ])oet-physician  JSTicias,  and 
rlie  gift  fof  t!ie  Uin<lly,  careful  wife 
whom  he  iiad  kuowit  in  older  days. 

And  then  the  little  volume  comes 
to  an  end  with  a  few  dainty  epi- 
g'rams,  eaidi  embalming  the  emotion 
of  a  moment  into  a  tiny  drop  of 
verse — the  dew  on  a  bunch  of  roses, 
a  glade  with  sheep  feeding  uj)  and 
down  it,  a  white  statue  on  a  lawn, 
lines  to  be  engraved  on  some  tomb 
by  the  wayside  or  among  the  thick- 
ets. Ant]  ther«  it  lies  like  a  bun- 
dle of  faded  ])a]>ers  redolent  with 
memoi'ies  of  other  lives  and  exhal- 
ing the  fragrance  of  a,  forgotten 
day. 

Surely  it  is  worth  wliile  to  liave 
been  ra]>t  into  dreamland  for  a  lit- 
tle—the loves  and  struggles,  the 
fears  atid  hopes  of  our  predeces- 
sors on  earth,  so  wearisome,  so  com- 
plicated when  they  close  about  ns, 
win  a  glory  perhaps  not  their  own 
from  their  remoteness;— and  we 
come  back  dazed  at  encountering 
the  ordinary  light  and  the  familiar 
thoughts,  from  pacing  with  Theo- 
critus along  the  lanes,  or  listening 
to  his  melodies  among  the  hills  of 
Sicily,  — Maanillai}!  s  Magazine. 


CURRENT  THOUGHT. 

I\^iXED  OR  Separate  Churches  Fi):i 
Whites  and  Blacks.— This  question  was 
mooted  at  the  Meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Southern  Presl)3'terian 
Church,  held  at  St.  Louis,  May  It),  1887. 
It  came  up  in  connection  wiili'  a  motion 
looking  towards  a  union  between  tlie 
Southern  and  the  Northern  divisions  of 
the  Church.  The  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  unanimous  against  '•  niixed  " 
Churches.  The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.  Vaughan, 
of  Virginia,  said  : 

.  *'_Onthe  questioBi  of  a  mixed  Church  of 
whites  and  blacks,  Ave  are  in  absolute  and 
unalterable   opposition     to    the    Northern 
Church.      This  doctrine,   in   tlie  words  of 
tlu  H(  raid  and  Presbyter ,  is,  'an  indepond- 
ent  African  Church  is  not  proposed.'     Our 
doctrine,  in  full  accord  with  the  views  of 
colored  brethren  tliemselves,  is,  'an  inde- 
pendent African  Church.'     Colore<l  minis- 
ters are  now  received  into  our  Presbyteries 
provisionally,  waiting  for  the  independent 
I  organization  in  due  time.     Colored  minis- 
i  ters  are  in  full  and  permanent  union   with 
i  the  Northern  Church    courts.      Now  this 
question  can   never  be  any  menace  to  the 
peace,    or   property,  or   social   life   of  the 
Northern  peo])le.  because  the  Negro  is  not  a 
factor   of    any   importance    in    Northern 
sotiety.      V\  itn  us  it  is  different:  The  num- 
bers of  the  colored  ra(  e  in  the  South  will 
often  give  them  the  constitutional  control 
of  ihe  property  and  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  the  Chuich,  if  oi-ganized  on  the 
principles  of  a  mixed  Churcli.  There  will  be 
no  possible  avoidance  of  this  r-  suit.  It  will 
also   he  followed   by  a  certain  amount  of 
social  mixture,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  lime, 
j  will  be  followed  by  a  mixtueof  blood,  with 
all  its  degrading  and  disastrous  consequen- 
ces.    It  is  absolute  y  inadmissible  to  place 
our  relations  to  tlie  negro  race  in  the  hands 
of  a  Northern  body,  as  organic  union  will 
do.     The  necessity  is  so  imperious  that  we 
cannot  even  discuss  it  so  longastheir  prin- 
ciple  of  a   mixed  Church    is  maintained. 
The  pretext  on  vvhicii  that   principle  is  as- 
serted will  not  bear  investigation.  Tt  is  not 
required    by  the    unity   of  "the   Church  -of 
Christ.     The  unity  of  the  Christian  King- 
dom is  precisely  conditioned  on   the  same 
thing  with  the  unity   of    any    other  king- 
dom.    The    principle  of     unity  in   every 
kingdom  is  submission  to  the  Croini.    The 
Roman  Church  conditions  unity  on  a  single 
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official  under  the  Crown.  The  Episcopal 
Ciiurch  conditions  it  on  an  order  of  officials 
under  the  crown.  Tliese  tlieories  are  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  condition  tlie  unity 
of  tlie  British  Empire  on  the  Prime  Mniis- 
ter  or  the  clerks  in  the  War  Office.  The 
unity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  in  ihe 
Crown  other  King,  and  not  in  any  form  of 
organization  of  iis  human  subjects.  If  this 
be  so,  then  the  organization  of  human 
beings  into  apart  of  the  kingdom  preserves 
its  unity  vin'ouched  by  means  of  its  adher- 
ence to  tlie  Crown,  and  the  mttliod  of  or- 
ganization is  a  matter  merely  of  expedi- 
ency, not  of  essential  principle.  ,No  Chris- 
tian ought  to  allow  his  conscience  to  be 
disturl)ed  by  the  thotight  that  lie  violates 
the  unity  of  the  Church  by  insisting  on  an 
indeptintlont  organization  for  the  colored 
race.  The  distinctions  of  race  are  drawn 
by  God  liimself,  for  reasons  not  known  to 
us,  but  worthy  of  His  wisdom.  His  rea- 
sons for  fixing  them  are  better  tlian  anj' 
reasons  man  can  have  for  breaking  them 
down  ;  and  any  design  or  policy  which 
leads,  however  remotely,  to  destroj'  them, 
is  botli  foolish  and  wicked.  He  lias  en- 
forced them  by  consequences  whi(jji  no 
wise  man  can  disregard,  and  by  [lersonal 
antipathies  wli  ch  can  never  safely  be  de- 
nied," 

Stid  more  emphatic  were  the  utterances 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  of  New  Orleans.  He 
said  : 

"The  Negro  is  in  position  to-day  to  be 
far  mort!  an  element  of  strife  and  conten- 
tion tlian  he  was  in  1861.  Enfranchised, 
equal  with  us  befo  e  the  law,  animated  by 
an  aggressive  spirit  in  all  matters,  it  is  im- 
possible for  our  relations  with  him  to  be 
determined  for  us  by  the  Northern  Church, 
witli'ait  endangering  tlie  whole  social 
structure  throtighotit  the  whole  Southern 
land.  You  cannot  put  men  side  by  side, 
equal  Presbj'ters  in  courts,  and  ecjtial  teach- 
ers in  pulpits,  withotit  involving  social  re- 
lations. So  long  as  only  two  or  three  are 
there,  it  makes  no  difference  ;  btit  as  soon 
as  the  tiling  enlarges  its  proportions, 
ecclesiastical  relations  draw  after  them 
social  relations  and  social  equality.  The 
color  line  is  distinctly  drawn  by  Jehovah 
liimself  ;  it  is  drawn  in  natu;e  and  in  his- 
tory in  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  a  sin  and 
a  crime  to  undertake  to  obliterate  it.  Be- 
fore the  Flood,  when  there  was  but  one 
family,  wickedness  rose  to  such  heights  it 


could  only  be  purged  by  universal  destruc- 
tion. Afterthat  judgment  it  was  necessary 
torestrainsin  within  tolerable  bounds.  This 
was  done  by  the  confusion  <  f  languages. 
Race  distinctions  were  pr"bably  developed 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  attempt  to  obliterate  tiie  color 
line  by  amalgamation  of  the  White  with 
the  Negro,  or  Mongolian  or  Malay  race  is  a 
crime  against  the  wise  orderings  of  '«od. 
The  veiy  moment  it  is  advei-tised  through 
the  country  that  this  organic  union  is  ac- 
ct)mplished,  and  the  power  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Northern  body  to  control  our 
relations  to  the  Negro  race,  you  will  en- 
danger the  very  existence  of  the  Southern 
Church.  We  cannot  confide  in  the  North- 
ern people  on  this  subject.  As  some  of 
their  ecclesiastical  leaders  have  expressed 
it,  'Do  not  press  us  on  this  point  and  on 
tliat,  for  we  have  an  unmanageable  con- 
stituency.' We  cannot  trust  that  unman- 
ageable constituency.  Tlie  moment  it  is 
even  seriously  threaten*ed  you  will  find 
your  people  not  yielding  to  the  threatened 
absorption  into  the  Nortlurn  Church,  but 
bolting  bodily  into  tlie  Methodist  and 
Episcopal  Chtirches.  We  trust  they  will 
not  be  precipitate.  The  Southern  Presby- 
terian Cluirch  is  going  to  be  continued,  if 
it  is  reduced  to  a  single  Presbytery  and  a 
bare  quorum.  We  shall  be  able  to  stand 
alone  as  the  Wisemans  and  the  Fishers  did 
in  the  Old  Scotch  Church,  and  planted  in 
their  Aveakness  and  isolation  the  seed  of  a 
true  and  strong  church  in  the  future.  We 
shall  be  able  to  raise  our  testimony  to  the 
last  for  Christ's  Kingdom  and  for  Christ's 
Crown." 

The  Philosophy  of  Tails.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  holds  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
Itition  ;  but  the  doctrine,  as  he  propounds 
it.  is  not  altogether  a  comforting  one. 
He  says  that  altliough  "  on  the  whole,  evo- 
lution is  always  producing  higher  and  still 
higher  forms  of  life,"  yet,  ''contrary  to 
the  general  belief,  evolution  does  not,  by 
any  means,  always  or  necessarily  result  in 
progress  or  improvement ;  nay,  the  real 
fact  is,  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
plants  and  animals  are  degenerate  types  ; 
products  of  retrogression  rather  than  of 
any  upwarddevelopment."  Thus,  the  Crab 
is  merely  a  degenerate  Lobster — sadly  de- 
generate indeed,  for  every  crab  has  lost 
the  tail — the  most  important  organ  which 
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*«•(<  ;  us  Uviiy  ««t>  tluvHOM^tUtHt  in 

ll»o  u,  , 1  islu'U  J'**"'  «Ihu<>  ilH  Uhhv» 

iiuiUvo  l^ii*  In  ll«l?«*\»M>  «>;*«>»<>  ><  in*  U-^«r 
th«t  t»u^  i>p|H^n*li«jix»  lu»s»  *<>!«» hih^u-xhI  U^ 
o<oiMi«  U»«* dxvvnui^  l»«tl  nv»  fnnlu^r  nso  (fur  ii, 
Iml  hhI,  if  hmu«  lnH>ks  «lM\M(jiih  itil  niUu»\>un«* 
Will  i\\u\  tU«>  Plui*vM»|>i»y  of  T{«il«  tMni- 
»u»nlly  jMn^ulo  nnU  nUlituiiin,  Tl>a.«>  «ni. 
uuiIh  iluu  n<<><Hi  (lu'ut.  ovtilvo  thon» :  tluwo 
tutinutl^  thitt «)««  n««t  n«HMi|  ulu^n  n»>voiMl*»- 
voK)j»lh<Mn  5  «ntl  lluNS«>tuunutl>t  whirl*  umn* 
h«iil  thonu  hut  no  lon^*'*'  uso  iIumu  tor  |«jn^ 
UonI  |nu)HVst\s  ivtiuu  tt  n»oit>  hIuivoKhI 
ruiilMnont  ns  »  llvitij?  )vHuni««<;tmt>«i  o(  Uieic 
oibinivl  l\«l»U/^     ' 

1  l»Ml  i«  to  »i>y»  tho  t^irtb  lm«»  \«vst  U»  t«U 
UvHUist*  It,  orwMnn*  of  itfcs  rx^n»ot«»nntt\v«*m>», 
l«n»l  foi^iK^tton  how  lo  swinu  roninu^nt- 
in^  n|HMV  this  (Iuhmw  of  Mi\  >\llon>  tho  lv\>v. 
lh\t»<i\v  \y  AnnstnM^;  Siiyjs  in  tho  /Wt- 

*'  M>\  Un»nf  AIKma  t\<with>«»  hut  jjix-rw  no 
nvjson  for  isnoh  «hHM^ion.  lhj»t.  Iho  Lol«ttor 
<s  Iho  ot  t);lnt«l,  «n»l  iIk>  Vvi\\)  \{»  tilow«Mu>mlx> 
ovolntt\  TI>J>t  i?^  i»milyin>i  his  |>hiio>onl»\ 
thi>l  uljsonio  Jinioin  \\\f>  loni;ni»,>iM\oliious 
of  vtnrsnijxv  ««  l>i>rwln  wo»iM  !t.jy  ihoi^* 
llvuslnn  uuJoUnt  v>!*l  l,*>l*Mor  tlinttiitl  not 
uso  his  tj«ll  for  i»motio«l  pnrivivst^.  n»  nuwt 
othor  lol«st«M'?<  iliU  J  «n»l  m»  liis  ItuI  slniv- 
oUmiI  n^onnnvlmt^  th«t  hisotVj'urinj?  inhorltinl 
«ot  only  tlu>  shrivohHl  (nil,  hxit  mIso  tii«> 
in«lolont  !s^^irit  of  th«Mr  |>»\xjjjii»nitor ;  *unl  >*o. 
in  tho  <^>n»>o  of  tis  io>  tho  t«il  in  this  fiunlly 
of  It^thsU'tx  Uvj»niiiy  tt  "  niriv  historlo  ivlir,' 
mnl  Ih' V  tlionis«»lvn\s  tlo^vnoiuttHl  into 
i'ft»lvs,  Ihit  why  mwy  ntH  tho  ovoUuion 
liMvv  K'^^n  ut  th«>  op)>*vslro  »liitvtion  tlu» 
Tmh  Uinjr  tiu»  ori^irinwl  juul  tho  U>l«st*r 
tlu'cvoiuto?  Wo  hj»vv  l>nt  tosupiHstMlu'it 
"  onutMUHMi  tv  tin»o'  jv  frisky  Trsih  IIv<hI 
who.  nlisjiiUisluHl  wlih  his  orl^innl  nitMius 
\>f  Ivvt^Miotion.  suul  ftvlinsi'  tho  ntvtl  t»f  n 
«5»il>  K>v.,in  lo  us*>  >ho  |Hvst«Tior  portion  of 
Ills  sholl  as  jv  tail,  «n>l  sx»  slJ»rttV(l  its  tlovol- 
o^Muonl :  ttnti  Ihon  thnt  hi$«  oir>i|M  iniLt,  jn- 
ht^ritin^4(  noivwl\  hisriuUinontttry  iml.  hut 


h{i»  fHjtky  «U«|H>inlt>Um  (ami  (<iti)HwitionM  att» 
>*iihj<H't  to  tho  Inw  of  ho^tnlUyK  this  litil 
jhsrtnluiilly  »tovvlo|H>»l.  ttiul  in  tHMH-stiof  tiino 
»hw  l":r«U  Iwh^hmu^  ali^^Uvtor." 

\^irn»»Ulm»o,~«i>*H»kingoraH)w8  I «««, 
tho  now  N-x^huuu  of  Viotov  »««»»,  i\w  Ath*' 

mpttm  s«i»y« ; 

"All  hin^lfo  lonjf  tho  ^;'mt  pwt  w«j«  ml- 
tUohnl  to  iiltitiulo  ;  nil  his*  lilo  lon^-  l\o  w«» 
ikjwfMi'of  tho  th>t  ini«>rnitu»h\  In  timt 
tinioof  ««jHH»Hl\mio  o|»i>irjun/  whioh  tx> 
him  wjisHtyio,  tho«\»  w  iis  not  »\»oin  for  ouiot 
i\\\A  sohri«ty,  Thnt  tl>is  jirjuuluv^iiv  w«» 
»iniuunml  tuul  \inm»l  is  |>i^no«l  to'mlnu- 
Mtion  hy  tho  j«»hlioiUion  of  i:%Kyii<»  Vh^^^ 
Whon  Ihijio  \v»«»»t((*  for  hunsolf  li«»  wiH>tt» 
alnuvxt  «H  sinioly  niul  strj»iKhtf*u'w«nllT 
«?»  Aloxjunhv  JiiunHs,  TUo  t  ifoot  i«  di»- 
oontvrtinjf.  Ono  riiK««  hi«  ovos  In  nn\«««w 
inont,  h  is  oviOontiv  llnju'o  ;  hut  lluJl^> 
phin.  st>lHM\  «li»>vt  ;  lln>;\>  with  nt  vhot- 
orio:  llnjjKD  "hvlininj?  tuitith*\sis,nin|  oon- 
tontto  In*' no  jnt^«l«r  thnn  his  no  xIiIhmi*  ; 
nu4^t>ox|Mvssinj^hnnsolf  in  t ho  foai  Usvs  oUi 
fashion  t»f  HIV  i>»ni«nt to  H^rs,  A  i«»i;o  of 
*H>nin»on|Unw  hy  Mr.  Mo«v»lith.  n  Inntk  for 
Uwinlinji'  sohtH^ls  hv  M.  Knulo  ;«;oln,  woj^e 
not  nn>»v  svarilin>i. ' 

Ttm  IVlt^K  AM>  TUK  Tkmi\>ua4.  iVnVKll.— 
In  tho  tS/»*vlrt<«»'  wo  i>\'ui  ; 

"Tho  ^ol>*^Jhr*M»^h  h(sS«HMVt«rv  of  S^»^^^, 

t\iuliniil  KnnnH>hH».   luisS  «*i«li\vsMs|  to  tho 

Nnnouvs  n  ivinarkahio  oiit  niar  »htinin>j  hij* 

jvtlitutlo     towjml    tho    T«<nn»\M\il    Powor. 

WMIo  mlmittinK  tho>jiv«l  ovUs hotli  totho 

I'lunvh  juul  to  ttocioty  whioh  tlow*  fmm 

iho  lut  stMit  tH>n»Ution\»f  vioh-ntv  in  lt«l\\ 

tho  ro|HMlonit\s  that  in  swkin^a  tN,\s}«uion 

I  of  tho  oonlliot.  h«»  in  any  sanctions  tho 

I  faot«  a<i^H>in|>lish«Hi    a^^ainst    tho  (Ninivh. 

I  "Tho  Roman  ijm^st ion  must  Ih>  sottUnl  in 

j  snoh  a  niannor  that  tho  ro|M»  mav  havo 

I  *^unj*Uto  in<loiHMuh<mv  and  lilvrtV.  ami 

i  th.it  it  maynotlvin  way  tho  jH»wor  of  tho 

I  Italian  thoornmon'  to  ohansv  ihoso  tH>mli* 

,  tions,'     This  stHMiis  to    iwunt  tv>  a  jjuai^ 

antw  hy  l^l:^^>Jv.^  of  tlu^  Togo's  imlo|H»ntU 

omv    tind  sovtivi^jiiity    within    a   Uotlmnl 

*juartorof  Konn\  |{u-j;o  onouuh  tv>  tH>ntain 

his  m^dlomv  anoi  tho  ^mit  mlministnuivo 

lH>iln>s  of  thot  lunvh.     At  all  ovent>*.  it 

wouM  not  W  iiuHinssistent  with  that  uuiU» 

jHVisihIo  tioluUou." 
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closer  relnt.on  between  the  philos- 
opher and  the  iiohleraaii  than  that 
of  identity  in  name.  But,  until  the 
operation  of  heredity  is  better  un- 
derstood, those  wlio  owe  intellect- 
ual stimulus  to  Berkeley  will  not 
be  deeply  disap[)ointed  at  the 
failure  to  connect  him  with  any 
noble  family  ;  or  even  at  the  failure 
to  roll  ba(;k  the  clouds  which  have 
gathered  probably  for  ever  between 
us  and  liis  distant  ancestry. 

For  whetherit  is  matter  of  re<:>ret 
or  not,  tlie  ancestry  of  Berkeley, 
like  tliat  of  many  another  man, 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  his  grand- 
father. Family  tradition  rei)re- 
seiitsthe  grandfather  as  a  royalist 
who  had  sacrificed  his  fortune  in 
tlie  service  of  his  paity,  and  was 
rewarded  at  the  Kcstoration  by 
some  Government  office  in  Ireland. 
J)Ut  the  searcdi  into  the  history  of 
Beikeley's  family  does  not  reach 
tiiin  ground  till  we  come  to  the 
bisiiop's  father,  William  Berkeley, 
somewhere  near  Thom.istown,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny.  How  he 
came  to  be  there,  or  what  he  was 
doing  there,  it  seems  now  impos- 
sible to  discover,  even  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  spend  any  labor  in 
the  discovery.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
borhood that  "\\'iliiam  Berkeley's 
son,  George,  in  whom  we  are  speci*<d- 
ly  interested,  first  saw  the  light. 
The  date  of  liis  birth  is  given  as 
March  12th,  168|.  The  place  in  which 
he  was  born  is  named  in  the  old 
biographies  Kiicrin  or  Killerin; 
but  there  is  no  place  of  that 
name  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tho- 
mastown,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
district  points  to  ])ysert  Castle 
as  hi«  birthplace,  \vhi<;h  was  cer 
tainly  the  residence  of  the  Berke- 
leys  not  long  afterwards. 


All  that  is  known  of  Berkeley's 
childhood  and  boyhood  may  be 
summed  u^)  in  very  few  words. 
When  he  was  abont  eleven  years  of 
age,  as  is  still  certitied  by  the 
sciiool-register,  he  entered  Kil- 
kenny Scliool — an  academy  which 
has  been  called  the  Eton  of  Ireland 
and  which,  it  is  worth  remembering, 
had,  about  seventeen  years  before, 
educated  Berkeley's.eminent  coun- 
tryman and  fiieri(l,  Jonathan  Swift. 
Here  Berkeley  remained  nearly 
ioiir  years,  and  then  hei>roceeded, 
as  Swift  had  done  before  him,  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  facts  in  Berkeley's 
outer  history  there  is  fortunately 
also  preserved  a  revelation  of  the 
inner  man,  which  rises  like  a  snow- 
drop out  of  his  earliest  life,  showing 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  that 
spring-time  which  came  with  the 
imnuMliately  subsequent  years,  and 
in  which  was  sown  the  seed  that 
ripened  into  the  splendid  fruit  of 
his  piiilosophy.  Among  the  bio- 
grai)hical  materials  which  Professor 
Fraser  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
recover,  there  is  a  commonplace 
book  in  which  Berkeley  had  been 
accustomed  to  jot  down  memoranda 
of  his  studies  at  college.  One  of 
these  memoranda  tells  us  how  early 
the  bent  of  his  niiiul  ha<l  been 
forme<l:  "  From  my  childhood," 
he  says,  "  1  had  an  unaccountable 
tuin  of  thought  that  way."  Though 
the  meaning  of  this  record  is 
somewhat  indefinite,  it  seems  to 
be  inter[)reted  by  another:  "  I 
was  distrustful  at  eight  years 
old,  and  by  nature  disposed  for 
these  new  doctrines."  There  is  a. 
charming  simi)licity  in  the  frank 
l)ride  with  which  the  young  phi- 
losopher recognizes  in  himself  the 
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worlvings  of  a  distrustful  spirit  at 
ail  affe  when  everytliiiigf  is  sup- 
posed to  be  acce|>ted  with  uiiques- 
tioiiiiig-  fjiitli.  But  we  may  see  in 
those  cliildisli  doubts  the  bei^iii- 
iiin.y"  of  the  intellectual  efforts  of 
liis  manhood,  ill  wliich  his  persist- 
ent aim  was  to  make  men  (jiiestion 
the  meaning  of  th;it  fact  of  exist- 
ence, which,  in  all  thinking  short 
of  pure  philosophy,  is  taken  u[»on 
trust. 

Herkeley entered  Trinity  College 
just  as  the  eighteenth  century 
o[»ened,  and  tlie  records  of  tiie  col- 
lege still  enable  us  to  follow  him 
through  the  different  stages  of  his 
career  till  he  obtained  a.  fellowship 
on  June  9th,  1707.  Fortunately, 
also,  his  commonplace  book  gives 
usa  pleasing  insight  into  his  men- 
tal develo[»inent  during  this  i)eriod. 
"vN^e  now  know  that  the  idea  wlii(di 
lies  at  the  root  of  his  philoso[>liy 
had  been  caught  sight  of  in  those 
early  student  <lays,  and  that  it  was 
being  examined  on  all  sides  with 
the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  a  discover- 
er who,  in  his  first  wonder,  can  ex- 
press himself  oiily  in  half-jirticulate 
ejaculations.  Again  and  again, 
through  these  fragmentary  jot- 
tings this  idea  appears  under 
the  name  of  a  "  new  principle  " 
whicli  is  to  revolutionize  the  sci- 
ences; aiMl  almost  every  memoran- 
dum is  warm  with  the  passionate 
eagerness  with  which  the  student 
watches  this  radical  idea  shooting 
fortli  its  stems  and  branches — 
shaping  itself  before  his  exultant 
mind  into  a  complete  philosophical 
system. 

The  commonplace  book  also 
makes  known  to  us  the  reading  by 
which  Berkeley  was  assisted  to  his 
peculiar  point  of  view.   During  his 


life  at  college  he  had.  evidently 
made  himself  familiar,  not  only 
with  Locke's  Essay,  but  (which  is 
more  to  the  ])ur[)ose)  with  the  sub- 
tle psychological  analyses  ot 
Hobbes,  as  well  as  with  the  in- 
tensely theistic  hypothesis  of 
sense-i)erception  developed  by 
Malebraiiche,  while  several  memo- 
randa show  that  he  had  studied  the 
writings  of  S[)iiioza. 

Among  the  men  likely  to  be  of 
intellectual  influence  in  Dublin 
when  Berkeley  was  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege there  are  fortunately  some 
whose  services  in  ])hilosoidiy  and 
theology  have  not  been  forgotten 
yet.  In  the  scientific  circles  of  the 
C/ity  a  [)rominent  figure  was  Locke's 
friend,  the  banister  Mcdyneux,  who 
had  evidently  s[)eculate(l  to  some 
purpose  on  those  very  [)roblems  of 
perception,  the  solution  of  which 
has  made  Berkeley  illustrious;  and 
we  know  that  the  young  idealist 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
ban-ister's  family.  The  i)rovost  of 
Trinity  College  was  then  Dr. 
Peter  Browne,  whose  contribntions 
to  metaphysical  theology  form  a 
reasonable  ground  for  the  conject- 
ure that  he  must  have  left  his  mark 
among  the  young  metaphysicians 
of  his  college.  Berkeley  himself  in 
later  life  ai)i)eare(l  as  a  hostile  crit- 
ic of  Browne's  views  on  the  analog- 
ical and  negative  nature  of  all  our 
notions  with  regard  to  the  Sui)reme 
Being;  and  Browne  has  also  been 
signalize<l  as  anticipating,  in  his 
theory  of  causation,  that  doctrine 
of  Hume  which  resembles  Berke- 
ley's occasionalism  on  its  empiri- 
cal side.  Another  man  of  promi- 
nejice  in  Dublin  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century  was  the  archbishop, 
Dr.  William   King;  and   it   is  just 
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possible  that  the  young  student 
from  Kilkenny  uiiiy?  from  sermons 
or  otherwise,  liave  caught  the  si)irit 
of  idealistic  optimism  uiiimatiiig 
the  great  work  De  Origine  Mali., 
which  has  given  the  |)ielatea  i)lace 
in  the  history  of  modern  tlieoiogy. 

We  have  seen  that  Berkeley  was 
promoted  to  his  fellowsliip  in  1707. 
In  the  same  year  he  began  liis  lite- 
rary life  by  the  publication  of  a 
small  Latin  worjv  on  aritiimetic, 
with  some  mathematical  papers  ap- 
pended. This  publication  is  now 
of  interest  less  on  account  of  its 
scien title  value  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  insight  wiiich  it  gives  into 
the  bent  of  tiie  authors  mind;  for 
tlie  very  drift  of  the  book  is  an 
evidence  that  his  predominating 
interest  in  matiiematical  studies 
was  not  that  of  the  mathematician 
deducing  inference  from  assumed 
data,  but  rather  that  of  the  meta- 
physician speculating  on  the  as- 
sumptions which  form  the  starting- 
l)()int  of  science.  This  evidence 
was  (iontirmed  iji  Berkeley's  later 
life  by  a  (controversial  work  enti- 
tled The-  Analyst  which  retoi'ts  a 
skei>tical  argument  against  the 
fundamental  i)riuciples  of  religion 
by  showing  that  a^  similar  slcepti- 
cism  is  equally  legitimate  against 
the  assumptions  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  mathematical  analysis. 
The  merit  of  these  speculations  on 
the  ])hilosophy  of  mathematics  it  is 
nee(lless  to  discuss  here;  but  it  is 
a  significant  indication  of  Berke- 
ley's power  that  the  controversy 
raised  by  The  Atialyst  called  fortli 
the  energies  of  men  with  the  mathe- 
matical renown  of  Jurin  and  Mac- 
laurin. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  recount 
the  various  revolutions  iu  science 


which  have  been  brought  about  by 
books  with  all  the  immaturity,  but 
with  the  purifying  tire  of  young 
genius.  In  such  a  record  a  promi- 
nent place  would  be  assigned  to 
Berkeley's  £jssay  towards  a  Nevj 
Theory  of  Visio7i,  When  this  work 
appeared  in  1709  its  author  wa.s 
only  twenty-tive — the  age  at  which, 
about  a  generation  afterwiirds, 
Hume  produced  his  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man Nature.  Berkeley's  essay  can- 
not exactly  be  sai<l,  like  Hume's 
treatise,  to  have  "fallen  deadborn 
from  the  i)ress;"  but  the  progress 
of  its  iuHuence  has  been  slow,  and 
the  ])riucii)les  of  psychological  an- 
alysiis  which  it  involves  are  coming 
to  recognition  only  in  our  own  day. 
To  break  down  the  a])i)arently  in- 
de(;om])osable  simplicity  of  visual 
])eice[)tion,  to  show  that  it  is  not 
the  immediate  and  inexi)licable 
revelation  of  a  thing  outside  of  all 
intelligence,  was  to  open  ui)  a  ]>ath 
for  i)sycl!ologica!  discovery — a  path 
to  ])rofounder  insight  into  the  na- 
tuie  of  knowledge  and  reality,  such 
as  had  scarcely  ever  been  trodden 
before.  It  is  true  that,  quite  re- 
cently, the  originality  of  Berkeley, 
and  even  his  ingenuousness  in 
claiming  originality,  have,  i)i()bably 
for  the  first  time,  been  impugned, 
and  that  by  a  fellow  of.  his  own 
college.  In  his  valuable  book  on 
Descartes,  Professor  Mali  a  fly  main- 
tains that  Berkeley's  theory  of  vis- 
ion, down  to  its  very  illustrations, 
is  anticipated  in  Des(;artes's  Diop- 
tric^ a  work  of  which  "  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  Berkeley  can  have  been 
ignorant."  Now,  for  the  charge  of 
disingenuousness  it  is  unfortunate 
that  all  through  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  New  'iheory  of  Vision^ 
the  very  i)oiuts  to  which  Mr.  Mil- 
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haify  refers  as  coDtained  iti  Des- 
cartes's  work  are  iioticeti  by  Berke- 
ley as  facts  \v^licU  be  "  liiids 
acknowledged"  by  writers  on  op- 
tics, wliiie  liis  orij^iiiality  is  evinced 
ill  tlie  fact  tliiit  the  main  part  of 
his  book  ex[)l;iins  i)recisely  wiiere 
the  theories  of  his  pre<lecessorsare 
iniidequate,  ;ind  therefore  fall  wide 
of  his  own.  Since  the  time  of 
Berkeley,  indeed,  additional  lij^lit 
has  been  thrown  on  the  problems 
of  visual  i)erception,  esi)ecially  by 
the  stereoscope  teaching  us  more 
fully  the  value  of  having  two  eyes 
instead  of  one.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  stride  implied  iti  pass- 
ing from  Berkeley's  New  Tk'njri/  to 
Helmholtz's  PhysLologlscie  Op^/bk,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
course  of  recent  discovery  with  rcs- 
gard  to  vision  has  simi)ly  followed 
the  track  on  which  inquiry  was 
stiirted  by  the  young  fellow  of 
Trinity  College  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago. 

liiit  it  must  not  be  sup[)osed  that 
Berkeley  was  all  this  while  engaged 
merely  in  a  curious  speculation 
which  had  no  bearing  on  the  living 
issues  of  human  thought.  The 
S[)eculation,  which  was  exi)licitly 
contined  to  vision,  implicitly  took  a 
wider  sweep,  and  was  seeking  a 
deeper  foundation  forallphilosophy 
— seeking  thereby  to  bring  into 
clearer  vnew  the  eternal  truths  on 
which  morality  and  I'eligion  rest. 
By  the  time  his  E^ say  on  Vimonwii^ 
published  Berkeley's  commonplace- 
book  shows  that  he  had  wrought 
out  his  explanation,  not  oidy  of  the 
knowledge  given  by  sight,  but  also 
of  the  knowledge  which  we  receive 
through  all  the  senses.  His  ex- 
planation of  sense  perception  was 
first  given  to  the  world  a  year  after 


the  essay,  in  his  Trenl'ise  concerning 
the  Principles  of  lliunan  Knowledge. 
iS^either  of  these  works  received  any 
tlattering  attention  at  the  time,  in 
s|>ite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Berkeley's 
frie'nd,  Sir  John  Percival,  among 
literary  acquaintances  in  Londoii. 
Both  books  were  i)ublished  in  Dub- 
lin, and  that  was  then  })robably 
unfavorable  to  an  author's  reputa- 
tion. Tills  it  may  have  been  that 
induced  Berkeley,  about  three  years 
later,  to  cross  the  Channel  and  seek 
a  Londou  jinblisher  for  his  next 
book,  the  Three  Dialogues  between 
JIglas a?id Philonous,  in  oi)[)Ositiou  to 
ske[)tics  and  atheists.  In  the  man- 
agement of  its  matter,  as  well  as  its 
iajiguage,  this  work  shows  the  most 
artistic  linish  of  all  his  productions, 
and  may  be  recommended  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  satisfactory  ex[)o- 
sition  of  his  philosophy.  In  these 
dialogues  the  names  of  the  inter- 
locutors are  as  allegorical  as  those 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress;  but  the 
scholar  with  his  acade;nical  culture 
was  too  much  dominated  by  the 
literary  fashions  of  his  time  to  ven- 
ture on  those  homely  appellatives 
of  the  Bedford  tinker,  which  have 
since  eutered  into  such  general  use 
for  picturesque  discription  of  char- 
acter. Berkeley  attempted  no  in- 
iu)vation  on  the  practice,  which 
seems  so  excessively  artificial  to 
more  modern  tastes,  of  dubbing 
with  classical  names  the  ])ersons 
drawn  from  contem[)oraiy  life  who 
are  introduced  into  literature.  The 
names,  however,  which  he  adopted, 
though  drawn  from  classical 
sources,  express  the  sides  taken  in 
the  discussion  by  those  who  bear 
them.  Hylas  argues  for  "  Hyle," 
matter:  Philononsis  the  champion  of 
"Nous,"  the  ititellectual  in^'umiple  in 
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the  universe,  liis  name  being  iij)- 
parently  a  coin;ige  of  J>erkelev's, 
tliongli  tlie  feminine  lorm,  I'liil- 
onoe,  is  met  with  in  mythoh)gic;il 
literature. 

To  describe  the  ])hilosoi)h'iciil 
teacliing  of  the  Dialogties  in  all 
its  wi(le  readies  is  impossible 
here;  bat  tiie  misaitpreliension  of 
its  yeneral  drift  is  still  socommoidy 
current  tliiit  a  lew  expositoi".v  re- 
marks may  not  be  out  of  place. 
This  work,  like  the  most  important 
of  Berkeley's  other  works,  is  im- 
plicitly or  ex[)licitly  directed 
against  skeptics  and  atheists;  but 
strange  lias  been  the  fate  of  tlie 
speculations  whose  tendency  is 
thus  announced.  The  great  body 
of  British  critics  of  all  schools  have 
agreed  to  pack  Berkeley  into  the 
same  group  with  David  llnme  as  a, 
thinker  who  has  inconsistently 
sro[)i)ed  short  in  the  road  which  the 
great  skeptic  followed  to  its  termi- 
nation ;  while  Hume  himself  thought 
that  the  good  bislioi)'s  writings  con- 
tain the  best  lessons  in  ske])ticism, 
inasmuch  as  his  arguments  never 
convin(;e  you  and  yet  cannot  be 
answered.  The  arguments  to  which 
Hume  alludes  as  unanswerable 
though  unconvincing  are,  of  course, 
those  adduced  by  Berkeley  to  prove 
that  the  real  material  world  is  not 
an  uidcnowable  substance  such  as 
philosoi)hers  believe  in,  but  merely 
that  sensible  world  which  all  men 
l)erceive.  In  truth,  however,  these 
arguments  were  for  generations 
seblom  treated  with  seriousness. 
Dr.  Johnson,  representing  the  un- 
reilective  dogmatism  of  unphil- 
osoi)hic  oi)inion,  characteristically 
enough  refutes  Berkeley  by  kick- 
ing a  stone,  and  exclaiming,  "That's 
matter,  and  there's  an  end   on"t." 


But  even  Dr.  Eeid,  at  the  head  of  a 
])hilosophical  school,  thinks  that 
idealism  is  at  onl^e  knocked  out  of 
a  man's  head  if  he  happens  to  run 
against  a  lam])-]>ost;  while  Byron 
dismisses  Berkeley  with  a  pun, 
which  was  ])erhaps  loo  obvious  to 
have  any  strong  flavor  at  the  first, 
but  has  become  one  of  the  stalest 
of  jests  from  its  being  perpetually 
quoted  by  those  who  own  no  other 
knowledge  of  the  idealist. 

All  this  is  but  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  ordinary  thought,  nn- 
williug  or  uiudjle  to  undergo  the 
toil  of  com])reliending  a  ]diilo- 
soi)ical  system,  fastens  on  any  - 
superficial  trait  that  obtrudes  itself 
with  si>ecial  piominence,  and  seems 
capable  of  an  obvious  interpreta- 
tion. The  Clouds  of  Aristoplianes 
represents  what  was  ])robably  a 
])revalent  conception  of  Socratic 
teaching  among  the  poi)ulace  of 
Athens,  as  it  is  essentially  iden- 
tical with  the  indictment  on  which 
the  i)hilosoi)Iier  was  afterwards  ^ 
condemned.  All  the  great  schools 
of  Greek  thiidcers  were  subjected 
to  similar  misrei)resentations  in 
])opular  gossip,  as  is  evident  from 
the  anecdotical  sketches  which  are 
scattered  through  the  pages  of 
writers  like  Diogenes  Laertius. 
The  Cynics  are  vulgarly  ])ictuied 
as  men  who  took  an  insane  delight 
in  insipid  indecencies:  a  thorough 
skeptic  was  sui)posed  to  be  a  man 
who  would  not  turn  out  of  his 
straight  road  to  avoid  a  precipice 
lest  he  might  commit  himself  to  a 
belief  in  the  law  of  gravitation; 
and  the  characterof  Epicurus  has 
been  so  bespattered  with  the  fabri- 
cations of  a  gross  fancy,  that  his 
name  has  become  a  bye-word  in  all 
the  languages  of  the  modern  world, 
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tlioug-li  liis  hostile  critics  tliein- 
selvea  describe  his  life  as  (li<4iiilic(l 
by  an  almost  stoical  conteiupt  of 
sensual  pleastii-e,  and  by  an  almost 
stoical  heroism  in  tlie  face  of  bodily 
l)ain.  By  the  same  temleiicy,  in 
the  i)opiilar  gossip  of  English  lit- 
erature Berkeley  passes  cnrrent 
as  tlie  anthor  of  a  paradox  wiiich 
men  may  amnse  themselves  with 
but  will  never  seriously  discuss, 
denying,  as  it  does,  the  real  exist- 
ence of  our  common  material  world. 
.  Now,  to  the  symi)atlietic  student 
of  Berkeley  at  the  i)resent  day  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
question  of  the  idealist  is  not 
whether  matter  exists,  but  what  is 
meant  by  its  existence.  No  sane 
man,  idealist  or  materialist,  can  or 
does  doubt  the  reality  of  the  ma- 
terial world  as  a  fact  of  experience. 
The  world  that  unfolds  itself 
througliout  the  immensities  of 
space  and  the  ceaseless  successions 
of  time  -that  is  precisely  the  fact 
"which  philosoi>hy  is  called  to  ex- 
X^lain;  and  i<lealism  claims  to  be, 
uot  of  course  a  denial,  but  an  ex[)la- 
iiation,  and  tlie  only  rational  expla- 
nation of  which  the  fact  admits. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed 
exposition  of  Berkeley's  idealism,  it 
may  be  briefly  described  as  having 
a  negative  or  poleniical,  as  well  as 
])ositive  or  constructive  side.  In 
the  former  aspect  tlie  doctrine  of 
Berkeley  is  an  attack  on  what  he 
conceives  with  too  much  justice  to 
he  the  common  opinion  of  jdiiloso- 
l)hers,  that  material  things  (the 
things  which  make  up  the  world  of 
our  conscious  experience)  have  no 
real  existence,  but  mei'ely  rei)re- 
sent  an  underlying  existence  which 
can  never  by  any  possibility  be 
known.      These  rei>resentations  in 


cons<;iousness  of  the  unknown  sul)- 
stance  of  matter  were  commonly 
called  ideas  in  the  ])hiloso|>liical 
literature  of  Berkeley's  time;  they 
are  now  more  commonly  named 
phenotnena,  and,  indeed,  were  so 
named  by  Berkeley  himself  in  his 
later  days,  though  he  points  out 
that  men  in  general  call  them  things. 
Now,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine 
Berkeley  reiterates,  with  infinite 
variety  of  illustration,  that  sensible 
ideas,  as  philosophers  call  them, 
that  is,  the  things  we  perceive  by 
our  senses,  are  not  mere  images — 
not  the  mere  show  of  a  world,  but 
the  real  material  world  itself,  and 
the  only  material  world  that  exists; 
for  the  unknown  and  unknowable 
and  unthinkable  substance,  of 
which  the  world  we  know  is  said 
to  be  an  appearance,  is  a  mere  fic- 
tion of  abstract  thought  wliicli  is 
strangely  sui>posed  to  have  a,  sub- 
stantial existence. 

To  Berkeley  the  existence  in  our 
consciousness  of  a  mateiial  world 
with  all  its  intelligible  order 
is  not  philosophically  explained  by^ 
referring  it  to  some  substance 
or  force  which  is  absolutely  un- 
intelligible. What  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  the  existence  of 
matter  mean,  on  Berkeley's  theory? 
As  we  have  seen,  the  real  material 
world  consists,  according  to  him, of 
the  things  which  are  known  by  our 
senses:  it  has  no  existence  for  us 
except  in  so  far  as  we  know  it;  for 
us  and  for  all  intelligences  its  very 
existence  consists  in  its  being 
known.  But,  he  goes  on,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  choice  with  me  whether 
I  shall  see  when  I  oi)en  my  eyes, 
or  hear  when  1  oi)en  my  eajs:  the 
sights  that  I  see  and  the  sounds 
that   1   hear  are   seen   and   heard, 
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wlietlier  I  will  or  not:  tliey  exist, 
therefore,  independently  of  rae.  In 
f;ict,  ;ill  tliiiij^s  in  tlie  universe 
take  tlieir  conrse,  nnresisted  by 
tlie  efforts  of  men;  and  tlieir  exist- 
ence is,  tlieiefoie,  independent  of 
all  linmnn  minds.  But  their  exist- 
ence, indepen<lent  of  man,  mnst 
me;iii  that  they  are  known  by  some 
other  mind;  and  consequently  the 
absolute  existence  of  the  universe 
implies  that  it  is  known  by  an  In- 
finite and  Universal  Mind. 

Such  is  something"  like  the  course 
of  Berkeley's  leasoning-,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  represented  in  very  brief 
outline.  Behold  then  the  view 
which  he  takes  of  the  world  around 
us.  To  him  tliat  world  is  not  a, 
mere  i)iece  of  s[)lendid  mechanism 
moved  by  unconscious  forces:  it  is 
the  really  existing  ideas  of  the  liv- 
ing God  speaking  to  us  througii  all 
our  various  senses.  You  read  some 
])rodnction  of  ])oetic  genius — some 
])rodn('tion  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion, as  it  is  often  called — and  be- 
fore \  our  mind  are  unrolled,  more 
or  less  viviiliy,  the  ideas  of  the 
otiiei-  mind  with  which  your  own 
mind  is  holding  intercourse 
through  its  works.  Open  your 
senses  to  read  the  book  of  Nature, 
and  it  is  as  if  you  were  reading  a 
book  ])i-o(lnced  by  a  Mind,  of  wiiose 
works  the  works  of  all  other  minds 
arebnttiie  feeble  imitations.  There 
rush  in  u]>on  youi'iuiiid,  through  the 
channels  of  eye  and  ear  and  every 
other  sense,  ideas  so  vividly  real, 
that  all  otliers  are  ftdt  to  be  merely 
their  faint  copies.  Accordingly,  on 
this  doctrine,  the  face  of  Nature  is, 
without  straining  a  figure,  the 
Face  of  God :  the  sounds  of  Nature 
are  the  Voice  of  God;  for  there  is 
not  an    impression   which    we   re- 


ceive through  any  of  the  senses, 
which  is  not  to  be  interi)reted  as  a 
symbol,  as  language  conveying  to 
us  some  information  about  the  uni- 
versal order — some  thought  of  the 
universal  mind.  To  Berkeley,  there- 
fore, Go<l  is  not  a  Being  whose  ex- 
istence needs  to  be  ])roved  by  ar- 
guments. He  is  a  living  Person 
whom  we  see  every  time  we  o])eu 
our  eyes  more  clearly  than  we  ever 
see  any  olher — a  Peison  Avhose 
actual  thoughts  are  si)oken  to  us 
at  every  moment  more  distinctlj'^ 
than  the  thoughts  of  any  human 
being. 

These,  are  the  doctrines  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  Berkeley  's 
])hil()sophy,  and  wliich  formed  the 
guiding  princii)les-  of  his  life. 
There  is  scarcely  a  work  he  has 
written  which  is  not  glowing  with 
this  consciousness  of  the  never- 
failing  ])resence  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  who  knows  all  things  and 
who  im])arts  to  our  minds  what  of 
His  knowledge  their  limited  nature 
enables  them  to  receive.  At  this 
eailier  stage  of  his  authoiship  the 
main  jtositions  of  his  jdiilosophy  are 
unfolded  most  fully  in  the  Dia- 
logues. Tins  work,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  appeared  in  the  year 
17iy,  when  lie  had  gone  to  Lon- 
don, mainl}^  iierhai)s  i'or  the  i)ur- 
l)ose  of  finding  a  publisher. 
Between  that  year  and  17t)9  had  ap- 
peare<l  \\\%New  Theory  of  Vision  and 
The  Principles  of  Ihmxan  KuovAedge^ 
as  well  as  a  Discourse  of  P<issive 
Obedience.  The  student  of  English 
literature  knows  what  a  memorable 
epoch  these  years  foinied.  They 
were  the  years  of  The  Tatler,  The 
Spectator  and  The  Guardian,  and 
the  years,  too,  of  Swift's  letters  to 
Stella;  so  that  we  have  numerous 
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materials  for  lielpin^  tlie  iinaffina- 
tioii  to  picture  tlie  life  of  Loudon 
town  in  tlie  (hiys  when  it  was  first 
seen  by  the  young'  philosopher 
from  Dublin. 

There  are  few  readers  of  English 
who  have  not  had  a  glimpse  of  tiiat 
old  time,  as  its  figures  have  been 
conjured  before  their  delighted 
imagination  by  those  kindly  com- 
l)anions  of  our  reading  hours. 
When  you  come  home  of  an  even- 
ing, unfit  for  severer  work,  take 
down  a  volume  of  these  or  of  kin- 
dred books,  and'  the  past  hundred 
and  fifty  years  seem  to  become 
annihilated.  You  step  into  Wills 
cotfee-lionse,  the  gathering  i)lace  of 
London  literary  men  for  many 
years  during  that  period  ;  and,  if  it 
be  late  in  the  evening,  you  are 
almost  sure  to  find  yourself  amid  a 
company  of  wits  who  are  noisily 
])raising  or  damning  the  plaj'  from 
wliicli  they  have  just  returned. 
You  may  hear  what  men  tiiought 
and  said  about  the  plays  which 
they  took  their  wives-  and  daugh- 
ters to  see,  while  we  blush  to  read 
tlieai  in  piivate:  you  may  listen  to 
the  talk  whicli  is  created  by  Addi- 
son's Gato,  as  it  is  enthusiastically 
a]>plaruled  during  its  run  of  thirty- 
five  nights:  you  may  listen  even  to 
the  imperial  Addison  himself,  as 
lie  draws  every  eye  and  stops  ever^^ 
tongue  in  the  coffee-house,  while 
you  can  see  in  fan(;y  the  calm  smile 
that  gleams  over  his  luminous  face, 
and  catch,  amid  the  silence,  the 
very  tones  of  the  voice  iu  which 
his  fine  criticism  flows,  as  his  intel 
lect  and  imagination  become  quick- 
ened with  wine. 

If  you  want  some  more  solid  en- 
tertainment than  the  gay  talk  of 
Will's  affords,  turn    from    Covent 


Garden  to  the  Strand  and  enter 
the  Grecian,  the  oldest  coffee- 
house in  London  — so  named  be- 
cause it  was  opened  by  a  Greek, 
not,  as  you  might  at  first  suppose, 
because  it  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
s(diolars  of  the  period.  There,  if  you 
do  not  meet  the  great  Bentley  him- 
self, you  will  certainly  hear  his 
name  brought  into  controversies, 
which  his  learning  and  critical  gen- 
ius and  wit  were  then  quelling, 
though  not  without  some  stormf'ul 
outbursts  of"  oi>position.  You  may 
still  see  something  of  these  dead 
contests,  and  laugh  over  them,  in 
Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books.  In  the 
St.  James's  coffee-house,  you  will 
hear  all  the  political  questions  of 
tlie  day  discussed,  and  perhaps 
catch  the  enthusiasm  kindled  at 
the  news  of  Marlborough's  latest 
victory.  Or,  if  you  are  in  a  mood 
for  nothing  but  the  most  i)assive 
enjoyment,  leave  the  coffee- iio uses 
for  the  0[>en  air.  A  stroll  down 
St.  James  s  Street  will  show  a  num- 
ber of  dandies  who  certainly  rival, 
if  they  do  not  surpass,  their  de- 
scendants of  the  ])resent  day  in 
the  devotedness  with  which  they 
sacrifice  every  human  interest  for 
the  benefit  of  their  tailors.  Follow 
that  young  gentleman  whom  you 
see,  with  his  head  sunk  under  a 
gi'i^at  periwig  "  like  a.  mouse  under 
a  canopy  of  «tate."  stepping  out  of 
a  chair  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street.  That  building  opposite 
which  the  chair  has  stopi)ed  is 
White's  chocolate-honre,"  where 
every  man  of  fashion  about  town 
is  l>ound  to  be  familiarly  known. 
Enter  for  a  few  minutes  and  you 
will  s(;arcely  be  able  to  conceive 
that  time  has  moved  at  all  since 
tlien,   as  you    learn  what    is    the 
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latest  prettiiiess  that  lias  become  a 
foible  iimong-  the  beaux,  or  Join  in 
the  laugh  at  the  last  jest  which  has 
been  luovokeil  by  the  new  style  of 
Belin(hi's  head-dress  or  the  ])ro- 
di<iious  diineiisions  of  Celia's  h()o))S. 

Such  was  London  when  Berkeley 
came  to  see  it  in  1713.  He  had  ev- 
idently no  difticulty  in  tindin;>-  an 
introduction  to  the  literary  society 
of  the  time.  We  know  from  the  Jour- 
nal to  Stella,  that  I'.e  became  ac- 
quainted with  Swift  now,  if  lie  did 
not  iviiow  him  before;  and  S\\ift 
could  put  him  on  terms  of  familiar- 
ity with  all  the  men  of  literary 
eminence  in  the  city.  At  a  later 
l)erioel  Berkely  becMuues  uninten- 
tionally connected  witii  one  of  the 
pathetic  episodes  of  Swift's  lii'e; 
for  the  celebrated  Dutch  lady, 
whose  name  was  Latinized  into  the 
poetical  Vauessa,  broken  hearte<l 
over  Swift's  marriage  with  Stella, 
cancelled  a  will  making  him  her 
heir,  and  bequeathed  the  half  of 
her  fortune  to  Berkeley,  although 
lie  was,  ro  use  his  own  words,  a 
perfect  stranger. 

Berkeley  had  not  been  long  in 
London  when  be  received  an 
invitation  to  accomi)any  Lord 
Peterborough  in  the  capacity 
of  chaplain  and  secretary,  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Italian  States. 
This  gave  him  an  opportunity ,of 
seeing  some  of  the  princijial  places 
of  interest  on  the  Continent;  but 
before  ten  months  had  elapsed  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  brought  the 
ambassador  and  his  secretary  back 
to  England.  The  struggle  of  i)ar- 
ties  on  the  death  of  the  (lueen 
seemed  unfa\rorable  to  Berkeley's 
pros])ects  of  i)referment;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  travel  as  companion  to  a  son  of 


Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  Bishop  of 
Clogher.  On  this  toui-,  some 
sketches  of  which  are  preserved  in 
his  journals  and  letters,  Berkeley 
must  have  spent  six  or  seven  years, 
as  he  did  not  return  to  England  till 
1721.  During  the  three  or  four 
years  immediately  following  his  re- 
turn it  is  impossible  to  trace  his 
movements  with  certainty.  We 
know  that  he  was  appointed  dean, 
tirst  of  Dromore,  afterwards  of 
Derry;  but  whether  he  entered 
ujion  the  active  woik  of  both  or 
either  of  these  livings  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  All  at  once,  how- 
ever, in  the  autumn  of  1724,  he  be- 
comes clearly  visible  again  in  the 
light  of  a  splejidid  enthusiasm,  A 
few  months  after  he  received  the 
richest  deanery  in  Ireland,  he  is 
eager  tcf  be  released  from  it,  in 
order  that  he  may  invest  all  his 
means,  and  si)end  tiie  remainder  of 
his  life,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
University  for  the  extension  of 
Christian  civilization  on  the  Ameri- 
can contineiit. 

It  appears,  from  a  well-known 
letter  of  Swift's,  that  this  scheme 
must  have  taken  some  shape  in 
Berkeley's  mind  very  soon  after  he 
returned  in  1721  from  his  long  con- 
tinental tour.  At  that  time  he 
found  the  whole  country  in  conster- 
nation at  the  ruin  of  the  South  Sea 
Compajiy.  How  dee[dy  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  evidence  of  social 
corruption  which  this  disaster  fur- 
nished, is  shown  by  the  pamphlet 
which  he  wrote  on  the  0(!casion, 
with  its  onnnous  title,  An  HJssay 
towards  Preventing  the  Ihwi  of 
Great  Britain.  The  hopes,  which 
his  enthusiastic  nature  had  cher- 
ished of  intellectual  and  moral 
I  reforms,     were     doubtless    rudely 
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dashed  l)y  this  outbnrKSt  of  a  force 
of  evil  which  he  was  not  prepared 
to  encounter.  He  then  apparently 
began  to  despair  of  seeing  his 
yonMiful  anticipations  realized  in 
the  Old  World.  Inspired,  perhaps 
for  the  tirst  time,  to  utterance  in 
verse,  he  exi)resses  disgust  with 
the  ett\^te  civilization  of  Europe; 
and  convinced  that, 

"  Westward  tke   course  of  empire  takes 

Its  way," 

be  foresees  another  goldeu  age 

"  III  hippy  climes,  tlie  seat  of  innocence," 

into  whicli  the  fancy  was  able  still 
in  those  d  lys  to  transform  the  un- 
kni>wa  wildernesses  of  the  New 
Worl.l. 

Wliether    this    was    the    course 
of    thought    bv    which    Berkeley's 
scheni'^   was  suggested,  or  uot,  .he 
threw  into  it  all  the.  passion  of  his 
energetic  nature,  and  carried  it  out. 
as  far  as  it  could  he  cari'ied  out,  by 
his  own  efforts.     But  it  was  only  in 
so  far  as  his   own    efforts  availed, 
that  anything  was  done.     Having 
obtained,  in  adilitioii  to  a  number 
of      subscriptions,     from      private 
frien(^,  a  promise  of  20,000  pounds 
from  tlie  G^overnment,  he  set  out  on 
his  westward  voyage.     His  original 
destination    had     been     the    Ber- 
muda's; but  he  settled  temporarily 
at  Newpinit,  in   Rhode  Island,  till 
he  should  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
]).ete    his    scheme.     Here    he    re- 
mained for  two  or  three  years  in 
expectation     of     the    Government 
grant.     The  amount  [>romised  had 
been  guaranteed  by  lands  in  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Christoi>her;  but  nearly 
tlie  whole  of  the  funds  raised  from 
that    huiirce   \vere  given  away  in  a 


dowry  to  the  Princess  Royal;  and 
Berkeley,  on  a  signiiicant  hint 
received  through  one  of  his  corre 
spondents  from  Walpolc,  returned 
to  Euroi)e,  doubtless  a  sadder  and 
less  hoi)eful  man. 

With  a  character  like  that  of 
Berkeley,  and  a  scheme  so  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  imagination  and 
the  finer  sentiments  of  men.  it  is 
natural  that  there  should  be  little 
but  reprobation  for  the  unimagina- 
tive and  unsympathetic  minif^ter 
by  whom  Berkeley's  project  was 
crushed.  But  a  word  of  justice  re- 
mains to  be  spoken,  even  here,  on 
the  side  of  the  ])ro.saic  [)ractical 
sense  by  which  the  business  of  the 
world  is  carried  on.  The  truth  is, 
that  Berkeley's  i)roJe(;t  never  com- 
mended itself  to  the  ])ractical  tact 
of  men.  From  the  first  announce- 
ment of  it  in  Swift's  letter  to  Lord 
Cartaret  down  to  the  callous  mock- 
eryof  Wal pole's  advice,  the  project 
is  treated  very  generally  as  a  vision- 
ary's dream,  which  is  not  to  be 
laughed  down  simply,  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  visionary's  character, 
and  for  the  ])urity  of  the  motives 
out  of  whicii  his  dream  arose. 
Even  Blackwell  of  Aberdeen,  and 
the  otiier  scholars  who  at  first  pro- 
posed to  act  uiuler  Berkeley  in  his 
new  University,  all  drew  back  at  the 
last,  and  left  their  ])rincipal  to  go 
out  as  a  lonely  pioneer.  Berkeley's 
schenie,  in  fact,  ignored  one  essen- 
tial condition  of  success:  it  was 
altogether  unnecessary,  for  the 
work  he  planned  had  long  been 
carried  on  by  men  better  fitted  to 
cope  with  all  its  requirements  than 
the  best  selection  of  scholars  from 
the  Universities  of  the  Old  World. 
The  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England 
had,  soon  after  their  arrival,  recog- 
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iiized  the  importance  of  tlie  svovk 
which  Berkeley's  biographers  some- 
times give  liiiii  the  credit  of  Laving 
been  the  first  to  conceive.  Har- 
vard College  was  started  nearl.v  a 
century  before  Berkeley  left  Eng- 
land, and  even  Yaledatesback  to  his 
boyhood.  It  seems  strange  that,  be- 
fore entering  on  his  lomantic  task, 
lie  either  did  not  tind  ont,  or  did  not 
appieciate,  the  natnre  of  the  work 
which  these  institntions  were  al- 
ready i>erforming  in  the  tield  that 
was  to  be  cnltivated  by  his  own 
labors.  It  is  evident,  however, 
tluit  his  interest  was  attracted  to 
both  colleges,  as  he  not  only  i)re- 
seiite<l  to  their  libraries  a  large 
number  of  the  books  he  had  taken 
with  bim  to  New  England,  but 
after  his  return  toEnroi>e  he  raised 
snbscriptions  among  his  friends  for 
additional  benefactions  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  not,  tlierefore,  unrea- 
sonable to  conjectnre  that  the 
abandonment  of  his  scheme  did  not 
])r<)(Uice  the  unmitigated  disap- 
l)ointment  wiliich  might  have  been 
expected  if  he  bad  thought  that  he 
left,  as  lie  seems  to  have  thought 
that  he  would  find,  the  yonng  colo- 
nies withont  the  means  or  the  i)ros- 
pect  of  Christian  civilization.  At 
all  events  he  writes,  ])robably 
about  the  time  when  liis  failure  be- 
came evident,  and  perha])s  with 
some  reference  to  it:  "  Events  are 
not  in  our  power;  but  it  always  is, 
to  make  a  good  nse  even  of  the  very 
worst.  And  I  mnst  needs  own,  the 
course  and  event  of  this  affair  gave 
opi)ortunity  for  reflections  that 
make  me  some  amends  for  a  great 
loss  of  time,  pains,  and  expense." 
And  so  the  romantic  missionary 
enterprise  of  the  philoso])hic  ideal- 
ist takes  its  place  among  the  efforts 


'  of  mistaken  enthusiasm,  leavii;g  to 
men  no  legacy  but  the  memory  of  a 
noble  endeavor,  which  is  nsnally 
more  frnitfnl  than  a  success  that 
has  never  shone  with  any  moral 
splendor.  In  loftiness  of  ])urpose 
and  fiViluie  to  attain  his  immeciiate 
end,  Berkeley  may  perhajis  be  al- 
lowed to  take  rank  with  some  of 
the  early  French  missionaries  in 
Canada,  who  have  made  not  a  few 
places  in  the  New  W'orhl  illustrious 
by  romances  of  heroic  self-sacri- 
fices, beside  which  even  this  in- 
teiesting  ei)isode  of  Berkeley's  life 
reads  like  an  insi])id  tale. 

But  to  this  exile  we  owe  Alci- 
phron,  or  the  Minute  Fhilosojyher, 
which  appeared  shortly  alter  his 
retniii  to  England:  the  second 
title,  a  teim  used  by  Cicero,  being 
snggested  as  an  api)ropiiate  name 
for  the  freethinkeis  of  the  time. 
Being  directed  against  a  contem 
porary  sect.  The  Mbmte  Philosopher 
sketidies  more  vivid  i)i(;tnres  of 
prevalent  thought  an<l  conduct  iji 
England  at  the  time  than  we  meet 
with-  in  the  Dicdoyues  •  and  contem- 
porary literature  affords  proofs  of 
the  truth  fulness  of  Berkeley's  de- 
lineations. Among  such  i)roofs,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  cite  on#from 
Addison  s  iiomedy ,  'J' he  J)nwwier,  or 
The  llminted  House,  in  this  i»lay 
there  is  a  minute  ]diiloso[)herintro-. 
duced;  and  though  he  is  hunting 
after  tlie  fortune  of  a  wiclow  with  a 
comfortablejointure,  and  has,  there- 
fore, little  occasion  for  acting  as  an 
emissary  of  fieethinking,  yet  he 
gives  at  times  specimens  of  the 
tlil)pant  talk  which  was  to  be  heard 
in  the  coffee-houses  of  the  period, 
even  on  subjects  which  the  earnest 
mind  can  api)roach  only  with  sub- 
duing   reverence.      The  widow   is 
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amazed  to  tliink  wliere  "so  tine  a 
^eritlemair' could  have  i^ot  all  liis 
leaiiiiiii;-.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth," 
lie  frankly  replies, 

''  I  liave  not  time  to  look  into  these  dry 
matters  myself,  but  I  am  convinced  by 
four  or  five  learned  men.  whom  I  sonig- 
times  overhear  at  a  coffee-house  i  frequent, 
that  our  forefathers  were  a  i)ack  of  asses, 
that  the  world  has  been  in  error  for  some 
thousands  of  years,  and  that  all  the  people 
upou  earch,  excepUUij  tliese  two  or  three 
worthy  gentlemen,  are  imposed  upon, 
cheated,  bubbled,   abused,  bamboozled." 

lu  these  words  one  can  scarcely 
fail  to  catch  a  somewhat  lively  echo 
of  the  laagiiag'C  i)ut  into  the  moutli 
of  Oi-ito  and  Lysicles  in  the  openin;^ 
diah),u'ue  of  Tin  Minute  Philosopher^ 
as  that  lang'uag-e  itself  has  probably 
•  received  a  olor  from  the  Platonic. 
or  pseud  )  Platonic,  sketch  of  the 
sophists  in  Hipplas  Minor. 

But  the  dramitic   truthfulness  of 
Berkeley's  portraiture    of  contem- 
porary freethinicing  is  further  jus- 
tified   by    coinparin<^    the    ethical 
skei)ticism  of    the    time   with   tlu 
chilling  uiibelief  in  goodness  pro- 
fessed by  his  minute  i)hilosophers. 
Berkeley    in   his  day   represented, 
peril  ips  m  )re  nearly  than  any  otiim- 
mm,  the  Oirlyle  of  our  time  in  the 
gloDin    with    which    he     uiiiforml\ 
!>  liute  I  the  condition  and  prospects 
Ol    m)ral    culture    in    his    country. 
"  Other  nations  have  been  wicked," 
he    says,  in   his  E^-iaij  towards  Pre- 
viating  the  Ruin   of    Great   Uritain, 
"  but   we   are   the    first    who  have 
been  wicked  on   principle."     This 
statement,    startling  though   it  is, 
met  with  a  significant  confirmation 
sliortly  afterwards  in  a  book  which 
ra  ide   a   good   deal  of  noise  in  the 
world    for     some   j'ears  before  the 
3Ii:aute  Philosopher  appeared.      The 


author,  Bernard  Mandeville,  was 
already  known  in  literature  as  a 
freethinker  when  this  book  attract- 
ed public  attention,  and  its  drift 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title, 
■The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private 
Vices  ?nade  Public  Benefits.  It  would 
be  a  relief  if  we  could  look  upon 
the  work  as  an  ironical  satire  upon 
the  immorality  of  the  age— a  jeer- 
ing ex])osure  of  the  ])revalont  vi- 
cious practice  by  tlannting  itin  the 
outrageous  extravagance  of  a  the- 
ory; but  the  whole  manner  of  the 
book,  taken  along  with  the  aj)- 
l)endeil  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Moral  Virtue,  is  incompatible  with 
such  a  supposition.  The  author 
has,  therefore,  been  generally  and 
justly  interpreted  as  maintaining 
seriously  a  doctrine  which  is  in 
flagrant  antagonism  alike  with  all 
the  history  of  political  society, 
with  the  results  of  economical 
science,  and  with  the  high  Hebrew 
morality  on  which  Christianity 
founds— the  doctrine  that  the  vices 
of  individuals  are  economically 
beneticial  to  society,  that  it  is  un< 
righteousness  that  exalts  a  nation, 
while  godliness  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people. 

This  is  the  kind  of  infidelity  with 
which  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
in  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher. 
When  this  work  appeared,  nearly 
twenty  years  had  elai)sed  since  the 
]>ublication  of  the  Three  Di  dogues 
betioeeyi  Hylas  and  Ptiilonous.  During 
these  years  Berkeley  had  traveled 
much,  had  mixe<l  moi-e  with  society, 
had  seen  all  varieties  of  men  and 
manners  in  the  Old  World  and  in 
the  jS'ew.  This,  combined  with  his 
])rolonged  study  of  Plato  in  the  in- 
terval, may  account  for  his  having 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  dia- 
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log'ue  more  tlioroiiiilily  thnii  in  liis 
eiiilier  wch-Ic.  Tlie  Three  Dialor/ues, 
perfect  thon<;!'li  tliey  ;M"e  as  an  ex- 
l>ositi()ii  of  Bei"keley"s  tlieory,  are 
deficient  in  the  dramatic  charm 
which  may  be  imparted  even  (o  ;i- 
philosophical  conversation.  Hylas 
and  Philonous  are  mere  personifi- 
cations of  different  i)hilosopliical 
tiieories,  which  have  no  obvious 
connection,  even  in  the  form  of 
their  enunciation,  with  any  individ- 
ual character  belongin<j^  to  the 
speak eis.  In  The  Minute  J  hilos- 
opher^  on  the  other  hand,  the  char- 
acters all  standout  with  clear  in- 
dividuality, and  keep  u])  the  con- 
versation with  a  dramatic  liveliness 
that  is  sei(b)m  attained  in  philo- 
sopliical  dial  ;gues. 

As  in  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Athenian  idealist,  the  deepest  prob- 
lems of  life  are,  in  The  Minute 
Philosopher,  linked  on  to  life's  daily 
conceins.  The  scene  of  the  discus 
sion  is  an  Eng^lish  farm  belonging- 
to  Euphrano)',  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
ancient  sentiment  with  regard  to 
the  dignity  of  agriculture,  was  in 
the  habit  of  relieving  his  mind  by 
agricultural  x)ursuits,  and  of  reliev- 
ing his  body  from  the  fatigues  of 
labor  by  occasional  studies.  Dion, 
a  friend  of  liis,  is  called  by  busi- 
ness into  the  same  part  of  the  coun- 
try, when  he  spends  a  sliort  time 
with  Eupliranor.  One  Sunday  a 
neighboring  gentleman,  named  Ori 
to,  comes  to  dine  at  the  farm;  and 
inquiries  are  made  about  two  guests 
of  his,  who  had  been  seen  with  him 
at  church  a  week  before.  These 
turn  out  to  be  Alciphron  and 
Lysicles,  freethinkers  from  Lon- 
don, who  had  gone  to  church  only 
to  see  what  kind  of  congregation 
could  be  got  together  iu  a  country 


l)arish.  The  honest  farmer,  who 
knows  little  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  town,  but  is  anxious  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  in  every  law- 
ful way,  sends  through  Crito  an 
invitation  to  his  guests  to  spend  a 
week  at  the  farm,  in  order  that  he 
nTfiy  have  an  opj)ort unity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  their  prin- 
ciples. You  never  forget,  while 
\  on  li.stcii  to  the  conveisation  of 
tlu'.se  (liiitcscnt  persons,  that  they 
are  al!  pnvstnt  with  their  distinct 
individualities  of  character,  that 
you  aie  in  the  midst  of  beautifnl 
English  scenery,  and  surronnded 
by  the  quiet  rural  life  of  England.* 
You  sit  with  the  speakers  in  the 
farm  lilu-ary  beside  the  collection 
of  good  old  books  left  to  Eui)hranor 
by  his  uncle,  the  clergyman;  you 
stroll  with  them  through  the  gar- 
den or  over  the  tields:  you  turn 
with  them  into  a  suuimer-house: 
you  recline  with  them  under  an  old 
oak  on  the  hill-side,  and  look  out 
on  the  white  sails  that  glisten  on 
the  distant  sea:  jou  are  disturbed 
by  aconlused  noise  of  hounds  and 
horns  and  roaring  country  siiuiies, 
in  pursuit  of  a  fox  which  rnns  into 
the  a<ljoining  thicket:  you  sit  down 
to  dinner  with  the  sun-burnt  hunt- 
ers in  their  "  frocks  and  short  wigs 
and  jockey-boots,"  and  you  see 
them  getting  drunk  over  their  loyal 
and    orthodox    toasts;   and    while 

*  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  the  scenery  of  •'  The  Minute  Phi- 
losopher" has  reminded  Beriieley's  Ameri- 
can readers  of  tlie  country  around  New- 
port, in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  work 
was  written.  It  is  not  the  colonial,  hut 
the  English  life  of  his  time  that  Berkeley 
pictures;  and  in  Ms  descriptions  of  scenery 
there  is  nothing  to  conflict  with  the  im- 
agination of  the  whole  dialogue  going  on 
in  England. 
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these  old  forms  of  the  cliaiigefiil 
life  of  time  tlit  i);ist,  they  shoot  out 
sciiitilhitioiis  of  liyht  into  the  eter- 
nal questions  with  which  human 
life  in  all  its  forms  has  puzzled 
human  minds,  not  more  in  England 
than  in  Athens  aud  Rome,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  ISTile  and  the 
Gan<ices. 

The  remainder  of  Berkeley's  life 
may  be  briefly  told.  Soon  after  his 
return  from  America  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  bislio[»ric  of  Cloyne, 
in  Ireland.  This  was  done  tli rough 
the  iuHuence  of  the  Queen,  at  whose 
literary  i)arties,  when  she  was  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  he  had  always  been 
a  favorite.  Jii  those  days  it  must 
have  been  a  comi)arative  exile  to 
retire  to  that  distant  diocese;  but 
Berkeley  became  attached  to  his 
work  there,  and  refused  to  be 
tempted  away  l)y  more  brilliant 
offers,  one  of  which  seems  to  iiave 
pointed  to  tlie  primacy  of  Ireland. 
Only  oMce  moi-e  does  tiie  en- 
thusiasm of  earlier  days  make  its 
appearance,  and  this  time  it  breaks 
ouC  ill  a  strange  direction — in 
the  advocacy  of  a  novel  panacea 
for  the  hum. Ml  race.  When  Berke- 
ley  was  at  Cloyne,  tar  dissolved 
in  water  ha<l  come  to  be  accei)ted 
by  many  as  a  certain  specific-  against 
most  of  the  ailments  of  mankind; 
and  now  that  chemistry  has  dis- 
covered in  coal-tar  substances  with 
the  curative  properties  of  creosote 
and  carboli(5  acid,  we  can  interpr(>t 
moi-e  accurately  the  phenomena  by 
which  Berkeley's  contemporaries 
were  led  to  attach  an  extravag;ant 
medicinal  value  to  tar-water.  The 
philosopher  had  always  had  a 
lofty,  if  at  times  somewhat  vision- 
ary ideal  of  practical  benevolence. 
It  Is  not  therefore  surprising  that 


he  thi'ew  himself  with  something 
of  his  youthful  enthusiasm  into  the 
advocacy  of  tar- water,  and  few  of 
his  frieiuls  who  complained  of  any 
ailment  esca])ed  the  piescription  of 
the  aboTninablesoui).  To  the  defence 
of  this  cause  he  brought  one  of  the 
last  ap[)lications  of  his  [jhilosophi- 
c.d  culture ;  for  his  Siris,  orllcjlections 
on  the  Virtues  of  Tar-vKiter  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  philos- 
ophy rather  than  to  that  of  medi- 
cal theory.  Starting'  from  the  vir- 
tues of  the  favorite  driig,  the  read- 
er of  this  extraoidinary  essay  is 
insensibly  drawn  into  speculations 
on  the  powers  of  Natu-re,  of  exist- 
ence in  general,  and  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  wide  excursion  he  has 
made  oidy  when  at  the  close  he  is 
carried  to  a  lofty  discussion  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

But  we  are  now  nearing  the  end 
of  Berkeley's  car(^er.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  sui)erintend  the  ediu;a- 
tion  of  his  son  at  Cloyne,  and  was 
desirous  of  continuing  the  siiperin- 
tendeiu;e  after  the  young  man  be- 
came old  enough  for  the  university. 
Accordingly,  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  encourage  (derical  non -residence, 
he  proposed  to  resign  his  bishopric. 
The  proposal  excited  astonishment, 
as  well  it  might  in  those  days  of 
ecclesiastical  degeneracy;  and  the 
King  became  curious  to  know  from 
what  e(;centiic  churchman  the  ])ro- 
posal  had  come.  On  learning  that 
it  was  his  old  frien<l  Berkeley,  he 
insisted  that  the  i)hilosopher  should 
die  a  bishop,  though  he  might  live 
wherever  he  chose.  But  Berkeley 
did  iu)t  long  enjoy  the  liberality  of 
the  Government.  He  was  already 
an  old  man  of  nearly  seventy  years, 
and  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  when 
he  removed  to  Oxford  in  the  sum 
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mer  of  1752.  One  Sunday  evening 
in  tlie  following  J;iniiiiry  lie  w;»s 
sitting  listening  to  a  sermon  of  liis 
fiienil  Sherlock,  wliicli  liiswife  wns 
reading.  His  daughter  rose  to  fetch 
liini  a  dish  of  tea,  but  on  presenting 
it  she  found  that  JH)tliiug  but  bis 
mortal  form  now  filled  his  chair. 

The  Juan,  who  had  i)assed  so 
quietly  away  f4om  the  com[)anion- 
shii)  of  his  fellow -men,  taUes  rank 
for  ever  among  those  rare  si)irits 
Avho  are  at  once  great  and  good. 
His  life,  indeed,  maT^es  no  conspicu- 
ous figure  on  the  held  to  which 
liistory  bas  been  too  exclusively 
confined.  But  we  lurn  from  tbe 
din  and  the  glare  of  political  and 
militaiy  conflict  in  tbe  earlier  half 
of  tbe  last  century  to  tbe  unobtru- 
sive i)urity  and  culture  of  Berke- 
ley's life,  with  a  feeling  not  unlike 
that  with  wbicb  tbe  si)irit  quits  tbe 
])alaces  of  imperial  Home  of  eigb- 
teen  centuries  ago,  to  find,  in  words 
of  wisdom  spoken  and  in  deeds  of 
love  done  among  tbe  villages  of 
Galilee,  tbe  Power  wbicb  really 
sways  tbe  world.— J.  Clark  Mur- 
KAY,  in  Macmillaii's  Magazine. 


PERSIA.* 

Persia,  apart  from  tbe  special 
importance  wbicb  its  ])roximity  to 
India  and  the  aggressive  ])olicy  of 
Russia  must  one  day  give  it  in 
English  eyes,  has  a  more  general 
interest  for  mankind,  as  tbe  most 

*Persia  as  it  is.  Being  Sketches  of  Mod- 
ern Persian  Life  and  Cliaracter.  Bj 
C.  J.  Wills,  M.D.  18»6.— Persia,  the  Land 
of  tlie  Imams.  A  Narrative  of  Travel  and 
Residence,  1871-1885.  By  James  Basset. 
1887. 


perfect  existing  type  of  Oriental 
Mohammedan  life  in  tbe  Middle 
Ages.  Ancient  Persia — Persia  of 
the  Bible  ami  the  classics — has  van- 
ished, leaving  few  traces  of  its 
ancient  grandeur.  But  the  mediae- 
val Persia— Persia  of  tlie  Arabian 
Nights — still  exists,  shorn  indeed 
of  nu)st  of  its  splendor  and  almost 
all  its  military  power,  but  i)reserv- 
iug  in  its  social  and  political  struc- 
ture tbe  Ri)irit  of  tbe  Middle 
Ages,  it  no  longer  ])roduces  great 
poets  and  romantic  tale-writers, 
but  the  immortal  comi)ositions  of 
tlie  men  of  other  days  are  still  the 
delight  of  tbe  poorest  of  its  peo- 
ple. Tbe  poisoued  cuj),  tbe  dag- 
ger, and  the  bowstring  are  by  no 
means  obsolete  metliods  of  smooth- 
ing out  troublesome  complications 
of  tbe  State  or  tbe  harem.  Persia 
of  to-day  is  the  Persia  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  in  decay — very 
much  in  decay — but  still  the  same. 
Xo  new  civilization  bas  swept 
away  its  mouldering  institutions, 
no  fresh  growth  of  ideas  has 
choked  its  antiquated  customs,  as 
yet.  But  this  cannot  continue. 
Already  Russia  presses  heavily 
against  the  northern  frontier,  and 
makes  her  influence  felt  through- 
out tbe  neighboring  provinces, 
which,  indeed,  lie  ;t  Russia's 
mercy,  and  will  fall  into  her  bands 
whenever  it  suits  her  convenience 
to  take  them.  When  that  baj)i)ens 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  England  will 
be  compelled  for  India's  sake  to 
assume  the  protectorate  of  tbe 
southern  half.  At  all  events,  Eu- 
ropean influences,  sprea<ling  simid- 
taneously  trom  tbe  iH)rth  and  from 
the  south,  must  before  long  work  a 
comi)lete  change  in  the  social  and 
economical  condition  of  tbe  people. 
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The  era  of  reform  must  soon  set  in. 
Barbiiroiis  pnnisliments,  arbitrary 
justices,  domestic  shivery,  -the 
liarem,  will  yield  more  or  less 
to  Western  ideas.  But  witli  tiiem 
will  (lisappear,  too,  the  peculiar 
charm  which  its  lingerin^j-  medije- 
valism  gives  to  Persia,  nbove  all 
otiier  countries  of  the  East. 

Whetlier,  tlierefore,  we  reg-ard 
Persia,  of  to-day  wiih  the  antiqua- 
rian's fondness  for  survivals  of  the 
past,  or  with  the  statesman's  de- 
sire to  forecast  the  future,  the 
social  condition  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  its  peoi)le  are  well  deserv- 
ing of  more  attention  than  they 
have  received  of  late  years.  For- 
tunately we  have  a  considerable 
number  of  exceptionally  excellent 
modern  descriptions  of  the  country 
and  its  peojtle.  Visitors  to  Persia, 
out  of  curiosity,  are  even  now 
comparatively  rare,  (considering"  its 
acc(}ssibility,  and  of  these  very  few 
can  ever  speak  a  word  of  tiie  native 
tongne.  Persia  has  tiius  fairly  well 
escai)ed  vulgarization  and  misre[)- 
resentation  at  the  hands  of  the 
globe-trotter,  with  his  worthless 
"impressions";  and  has  been  left 
to  be  dealt  witii  by  those  who 
have  resided  tiiere  some  time,  and 
have  had  sufficient  opportunities  of 
observing  the  customs  and  ideas  of 
the  people.  Thus  it  happens  that 
Ave  liave  Morier's  delightful  Ilajji 
^a6a,Malcolm"s  philosophic  and  al- 
most e(iually  charming  Sketches  of 
Persia,  and  the  quite  recent  grapii- 
ic  description  of  Dr.  Wills,  besides 
numbers  of  others,  valuable  in 
their  way,  and  more  or  less  read- 
able. Amongst  the  latest  of  these 
is  Mr.  Bassett's  Persia :  the  Land  of 
the  Imams,  a  painstaking  but  rather 
dull  account  of  its  author's  travels 


and  observations,  mixed   up  with 
scrai)s  of  Persian  history. 

All  these  sketches  agree  in'etty 
well  in  depicting  a  state  of  society 
wliich,  bad  as  it  is,  looks  much 
worse  at  a  distance  than  it  really 
is  in  practice.  Slavery  exists,  po- 
lygamy exists,  corrui)tion  an<l  ty- 
ranny in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  barbarous  punishments 
exist;  the  whole  government  of  the 
country  depen<ls  on  the  cai)rice  of 
a  single  man,  who  holds  all  but 
absolute  power  over  the  rights 
to  life,  liberty  and  property  of 
eveity  man  and  woman  in  liis  king- 
dom;  uo  one  is  secure  against  the 
tyranny  and  oi)pression  of  those  ill 
authority  over  him.  And  yet  it 
may  be  said  with  contidence,  that 
notwithstanding  this  precarious 
tenure  of  happiness,  the  Persians 
are  a  light-hearted  and  contented 
l)eople,  who  enjoy  life  thoioughly, 
and  have  fewer  cares  and  troubles 
and  worries  than  the  average  civil- 
ized Euroi)ean.  We  Euglish  par- 
ticularly need  to  remember  tlie 
cautious  and  philosoi)hic  observa- 
tions of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  our  en- 
voy to  the  Shah  for  the  first  teu 
years  of  the  century: 

"  Because  men  continue,  like  their  an- 
cestors, to  live  under  an  arbitrary  mon- 
arch, and  have  not  the  precise  qualities 
upon  which  we  value  ourselves,,  we  liasten 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  slaves  and 
barbarians,  whom  the  force  of  iiabit  and 
prejudice  alone  saves  from  being  as  misera- 
ble as  they  are  degraded.  Viewing  them 
in  this  light,  we  waste  a  pity  upon  them 
which  they  neither  value  nor  understand, 
1  have  travelled  nmch,  but  have  found 
little  difference  in  the  aggregate  of  human 
felicity." 

Speaking  of  the  condition  of  the 
l)eople,  the  same  writer  observes. 
that,  amongst   the  peasantry    who; 
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dwell  in  tlie  villages,  lie  Siiw  "no 
uctuiil  i>oveit.v  ;"  ami,  "  tlioii^ii  oft- 
en loud  and  bold  in  their  coini>laints 
of  their  sn|)enor!s,  they  a])i>ear  a 
cheerful  ami  robust  race"  In  the 
larger  toNAiis,  "the  inhabitants  are 
generally  well  clothed,  and  their 
whole  ai)pearance  indicates  that 
they  live  in  comfort.  There  are  in 
all  such  towns  numerous  schools, 
and  in  the  i)rincipal  ones,  col- 
leges. At  Isfahan  almost  every 
man  above  the  very  lowest  order 
can  rea-d  and  write,  and  artisans 
and  shoi)k('e|)ers  are  often  as  fa- 
miliar as  those  of  the  higher  ranks 
with  the  works  of  their  favorite 
poets  "  In  illustration  of  their 
quickness  an<l  boldness  of  repartee 
even  to  their  rulers,  Malcolm  tells 
the  following-  anec<lote.  It  was 
told  him  by.tiie  well  known  Grand 
Vizier  Hajji  Ibrahim: 

•'  A  shopkeeper  of  Isfahan,  he  said,  Avent 
to  the  Governor  to  represent  t!ia I  he  could 
not  pay  a  certain  impost.  '  You  must  pay 
it,  like  others.'  said  the  Governor;  '  or  else 
leave  the  city.'  'Wliere  can  I  go?' asked 
the  man.  '  To  Shiraz  or  Caslian.'  'Your 
nejjliew  rules  the  one  city,  and  your  broth- 
er the  other.'  'Go  to  the  king  and  com- 
plain, if  you  like.'  '  Your  brother,  the 
Hajee.  is  Prime  Minister'  'Then  goto 
he'il,' said  the  enraged  Governor.  'Hajee 
Merhoom,  the  pious  pilgrim,  your  father, 
is  dead,'  retorted  tlie  undaunted  Isfahanee. 
'  Myvfriend,'  said  tlie  Governor,  bursting 
into  a  laugh,  '  I  will  pay  tlie  impost  my- 
se  f,  since  you  declare  my  family  keeps 
you  from  all  redress,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next."* 

Probably,  to  English  eyes,  sla- 
very will  ai)pear  the  worst  feature 
of  modern  Persia.  Most  certainly 
"we  are  not  going-  to  defen<l  this 
institution;  but  in  justice  to  Persia 
it  is  necessary  to  ])oint  out  that 
slavery  as  practiced  there  is  abso- 
lutely different  from  the  American 


form  of  it,  from  which    om    ideas 
of  slavery  are  chiefly  derived. 

In  none  of  the  best  modern  de- 
scriptions of  Persia  have  we  found 
any  grave  instance  of  cruelty  or 
ill-treatment  of  slaves,  or  any 
swee])ing-  condemnation  of  the  in- 
stitution. Most  oC  them  uncon- 
sciously represent  the  slave  as  a 
very  happy  and  contented  ])erson, 
actually  enjoying  a  consideiable 
amount  of  peisonal  liberty,  and 
not  at  all  inclined  to  comi)lain  of 
his  lot.  As  for  Dr.  Wills,  whose 
opportunities  of  judging  were  per- 
haps inferior  to  no  other  writer's, 
he  calls  Persia  "the  Paradise  of 
slaves,"  and  if  his  account  is  iu)t  a 
gross  misrepresentation,  the  title 
is  fully  deserved.  The  ])Ower  of 
lifeand  death,  nominally  belonging 
to  the  master,  is  never  exeicised. 
Cruelty'  is  absolutely  unknown. 

"  The  worst  punishment  that  can  be  in- 
flicted on  an  idle,  drunkei.  or  -peculating 
slave  is  to  turn  him  adrift  lu  work  for  liis 
own  living.  The  slave  cc^nsidcrs  himself 
in  afar  higher  jwsitioii  ihaii  the  paid  ser- 
van's.  Slaves  often  amass  considerable 
wealth,  and  could  purchase  their  freedom 
if  they  would;  but  freedom  is  the  last 
thing  they  desire.  After  a  ie^v  years'  ser- 
vice they  have  generalK  llie  offer  of  man- 
umiss'on,  and  verv  rarely  avail  themselves 
of  it." 

The  usual  exjtression  for  a  slave 
is  a  "black  bruiher.''''  He  is  never 
eni[)loyed  in  held  labor,  and  sel- 
dom in  any  ibrm  of  exhausting 
toil.  Slaves,  in  fact,  are,  gener- 
ally speaking,  luxuries  to  be  found 
only  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
where  they  are  employed  as  do- 
mestic servants,  cai'efully  fed,  com- 
fortably (dothed,  and  on  terms  of 
friendly  interest  with  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  such  as  used  to 
be  found  amongst  old  family  ser- 
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vants  in  En^iflancl  in  the  j?ood  old 
times.  If  an  owner  of  slaves  be- 
comes too  poor  to  keep  his  slaves, 
he  does  not  sell  tliem;  lie  sets 
them  free.  The  slave  is  treated  al- 
most as  a  child. 

"  The  servants  have  to  take  their  chance; 
the  wannest  corner,  tlie  best  food,  tlie 
most  solid  and  styhsh  clothing  are  kept  for 
the  slave.  Tiie  people  look  on  them  as 
equals.  The  law  is  the  same  practically 
for  them  as  for  others.  Mothers  are  not 
Separated  from  their  children,  or  husbands 
from  the  r  wives.  They  soon  become  ab- 
sorbed by  marriao;e  among  the  Persians; 
and  I  can"  fancy  no  happier  lot  for  the  en- 
slaved black  than  to  be  sold  ni  Persia." 

We  confess  a  suspicion  tliat  Dr. 
Wills  has  colored  his  picture  a 
tritle  too  bri'-htly;  but  even  allow- 
inij  for  that,  it  is  obvious  th;it  Per- 
sian slavery  is  a  wholly  <lifterent 
tliinj^:  from  American  slavery,  and 
that  its  mildness  speaks  well  for 
the  natural  humanity  of  the  Per- 
sians.* 

There  are  no  white  slaves,  no 
large  slave-dealers,  and  no  slave 
markets  in  Persia.  But  for  all 
that,  Africans,  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand,  are  im- 
ported, in  spite  of  our  gunboats, 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian! Gulf.  Has  Dr.  Wills  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  suffering  and 
waste  of  life  which  one  such  cargo 
represeiits?  If  he  has,  he  says 
nothing  of  it.  We  agree  with  him 
that  if  a  negro  must  be  a  slave, 
Persia  is  the  country  in  which  he 
should  pray  that  his  lot  may  be 
cast.  But  those  who  aim  at  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  Persia  are  entitled 


*  One  notable  provision  of  Persian  law 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  Christian  prac- 
tice—that by  which  a  female  slave  is  freed 
when  she  becomes  a  mother. 


to  point  to  tie  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade,  which  exists  only  to  supi)ly 
the  demands  of  Persians  and  other 
slave-holding  i)e(>ple. 

^loreover,  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Bassett,  who  is  both  a  careful 
observer  and  a  conscientious  re- 
corder, does  not  agree  in  all  re- 
spects with  Dr.  Wills's  He  corrob- 
orates the  statement  that  there  is 
no  public  market.  But  he  says 
slave-dealers  frequent  the.  ])rinci- 
l)al  cities  aud  bring  ])arties  of 
slaves,  who  are  kei)t  in  piivate 
houses,  where  they  are  strii)ped 
naked  aud  inspected  by  purchasers. 
He  admits  that  white  slaves  are 
rare,  but  some  of  the  Kurdish 
tribes  sell  their  daughteus  for  do- 
mestic servants.  But  Mr.  Bassett 
makes  no  complaint  against  Per- 
sian slavery,  aud  on  the  whole  his 
account  does  not  contradict  Dr. 
Wills's. 

Another  test  of  the  humanity  for 
the  Persians  and  of  their  aptitude 
for  receiving  Western  civilization 
raa3'  be  found  in  their  treatment  of 
women.  As  in  all  Mohammedan 
and  most  other  Oriental  countries, 
women  are  secluded;  but  Persian 
women  have  far  greater  ])ersonal 
liberty  than  the  Hindoo  women,  for 
instance:  after  the  first  year  of 
married  life  a  Persiaii  lady  may  go 
out  in  the  public  streets  as  much  as 
she  pleases,  providing  only  that  she 
dresses  as  i)ul)Ii(',  opinion  dictates 
— namely,  the  veil  and  cloak  — and 
is  accompanied  by  a  suitable  com- 
panion. They  visit  each  other,  free- 
ly give  picnics,  go  to  masques,  and 
so  on.*    Ladies  in  the  higher  ranks 

*  But.  of  course,  in  all  formal  social  en- 
tertainments there  is  an  entire  separation 
of  men  and  women. 
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can  read;  tliey  sometimes  wiite 
I)06try;  tliey  siiiii'  and  play;  «lo  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  needlework;  but, 
above  all,  tliey  excel  in  cooking- 
and  confectionery.  In  fact,  in 
"accomplishments"  the  Persian 
lady  is  ])iobably  rather  sni)erior  to 
her  English  sister  of  the  first  half 
of  the  i)resent  century,  and  in 
household  utility  she  could  give 
any  number  of  "  points  "  to  the 
young'  Englisliwoman  of  to-day. 

"Taken  iiltogethei,"  says  Dr. 
Wills,  "they  are  virtuous,  economi- 
cal, cleanly,  and  <lo  all  they  well 
can  do  to  make  their  homes  happy. 
In  most  cases  they  are  idolized  by 
their  husbands  and  children."  The 
husband,  often  has  more  than  one 
wife — he  may  have  as  many  as  four, 
the  limit  allowed  by  Mohammedan 
law — but  they  all  live  together  in 
tolerable  harmony  under  the  rule 
of  the  first  wife  or  the  husband's 
mother.  Divorce  is  theoretically 
in  the  power  of  the  husband  to 
pronounce  at  any  time,  without  re 
course  to  any  other  autlloritv. 
"  Yet  practically,"  says  Dr.  Wills, 
"to  obtain  a  divorce  in  Persia  is 
almost  as  <liflicult  as  in  Europe." 
The  exi)lanation  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  excellent  law  relating 
to  married  women's  ])ro])erty,  by 
which,  in  case  of  divorce,  the  wife 
is  entitled  to  receive  back  the  sum 
named  as  her  dowry  in  themaniage 
settlement.  This  sum  is  always 
much  larger  than  that  actually 
brought  by  the  wife  to  her  hus 
band;  so  that  if  he  divorces  her,  he 
must  not  only  restore  all  that  he 
received  as  her  dowry,  but  must 
add  a  considerable  sum  from  his 
own  projierty. 

The  political  imi)ortance  of  Per- 


sia ought  by  no  means  to  be  ignored 
by  English  statesmen. 

As  a  military  power  Persia  by 
herself  is  not  formidable;  but  in 
alliance  with  either  England  or 
Russia  she  might  become  so.  Her 
regular  army  is  small,  ba<lly  arme<l, 
undisciplined;  but  all  competent 
observers  declare  that  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  manufactnie  of  sol- 
diers exist  there  now,  as  formerly, 
in  abundance,  and  of  first  rate 
quality.  What  is  wanting  is  reg- 
ular ])ay,  however  small;  i>roi)er 
food  and  clothing;  capable  officers, 
and  elficient  weapons.  Sir  Justin 
Shell,  for  ten  years  (1842-53)  our 
envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  in  a 
very  careful  note  on  the  army,  says: 

"The  Persian  soldier  is  active,  ener- 
getic and  robust,  with  immense  power  of 
enduring  fatigtie,  privation  and  exposure 
He  is  full  of  intell  gence,  and  seems  to 
liave  a  natural  aptitude  for  a  military  Hie. 
Hall-clothed,  half-fed,  and  not  even  half- 
paid,  he  will  make  marches  of  34  miles 
day  after  day,  and  when  need  be  he  will 
extend  them  to  40  miles.  Unlike  a  sombre, 
apatehtic  Qsmanli,  who,  brave  as  he  is, 
hates  the  regular  militarj'  service,  the 
Persian  soldier  is  full  of  life  and  cheerful- 
ness. Somewhat  addicted  to  turbulence, 
he  nevertheless  always  displayed  the  most 
complete  submission  to  his  English  com- 
manders, for  whom  he  has  always  had  a 
special  veneration.  ...  I  have  seldom  seen 
finer-looking  soldiers  than  those  of 
Kelhor."'  But  unfortunately,  "  As  the 
Persian  soldier  is  good,  so  the  officfers  are 
the  reverse.  .  .  ,  Favor  and  bribery  aie  the 
groundwork  of  promotion.  A  person  who 
has  passed  forty  or  fifty  years  of  life  in 
a  pursuit  wholly  unmilitary  is  suddenly 
metamorphosed  into  a  full  colonel  or 
brigadier,  occasionally  into  a  general  or 
even  a  commander-in-chief." 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  actu- 
ally served  in  the  Shah's  array  for 
five  years,  gives  it  as  his  deliberate 
opinion,  that  "  if  the  Persian    ma- 
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terial  were  placetl  at  the  disposal 
of  a  European  power,  who  would 
encouraji^e  and  take  care  of  the  men 
and  dev^elop  their  milihuy  in- 
stincts, a.  tine  worivin<i-  JU'wy,  far 
snperior  to  anything-  Tnrkey  could 
produce,  mi,i;iit  be  ()l)tained  in  a 
very  short  time."  Dr.  Wilis,  who, 
althouj^-h  not  a  military  authority, 
lias  Iiad  am[)Ie  o[)portmiity  of  ex- 
aniiiiin<jf  the  stuff  of  whicli  tiie  Per- 
sians are  made,  and  of  observiniif 
how  things  are  managed,  or  rather 
raismanageil,  declares  that  the  coun- 
try is  still  "  the  finest  recruiting- 
ground  in  Asia."  "  UiM)n  dry 
bread,  witii  an  occasional  bit  ot" 
cheese  or  a  basin  of  curds,  the  Per- 
sian will  tiiink  nothing  of  marching 
his  30  miles  a  day  for  days  in  sac- 
cession.  ...  If  not  perhai)S  as  tall 
as  our  ordinary  linesman,  he  is  as 
heavy  and  as  strongly  built.  Only 
feed  him  and  pay  him,  aixl  the  Per- 
sian sepoy,  essentially  a  mercenary, 
will  be  as  faithful  to  his  colors  as 
any  soldier  in  Asia.  .  .  .  As  for  the 
cavalry,  as  irreguhirs  (hey  are 
])rohably  the  finest  in  the  world. 
No  ro(;ky  pass  is  too  steep,  no  march 
too  long." 

We  could  multiply  indefinitely 
opinions  like  the  above.  All  ag-ree 
as  to  the  wonderful  p(>wer  of  en- 
durance of  the  Persian  soldier,  but 
there  is  not  such  complete  agree- 
ment as  to  his  bravery.  Mr.  Morier, 
for  instance,  concludes  his  eulogy 
on  Persian  soldiers  with  the  i-emark, 
"  They  are  greatly  deficient  in  the 
soldier's  first  art,  the  art  of  dying;  " 
a  sarcasm  which  Sir  Justin  Shell 
thinks  does  a,  great  injustice  to  the 
]n'i)fession  of  arms  in  Persia,  and 
one  wiiich  the  writer  would  never 
have  iiKluIged  in  had  he  studies! 
the   history    of   the  wars  of  Kadir 


Shah.  But  who  could  Avonder  at 
(rr  much  blame  Persian  or  any 
other  troops  for  giving  way  to  panic 
sometimes,  when  they  are  com- 
manded by  men  whose  incapacity 
is  notorious,  and  in  whose  integ- 
rity they  have  no  confidence  ? 
French  soldiers  have  done  the 
same  in  less  trying  cir(;nmstances, 
but  no  one  imi)ngns  their  bravery 
and  military  aptitude. 

As  to  numbers,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  any  exact  estimate  of  the  Per- 
sian army.  Shell  says  that  in  his 
time  about  40  years  ago— the  nom- 
inal strength  of  the  regular  infan- 
try was  100,000,  and  its  actual 
strength  70,000.  The  cavalry  he 
does  not  give,  but  he  mentions  that 
one  province — Azerbijan,  the  ex- 
treme north-west  corner  of  the 
kingdom— su I) i>lies 6,000  irregulars. 
Wills  speaks  of  "  tens  of  thousands 
of  feartess  horsemen''  which  the 
wandering  tribes  could  supply,  and 
says  that,  although  the  sta.nding 
army  in  i»eace  is  ordy  80,000,  "twice 
as  many  more  liar<ly  fellows,  and 
amenable  to  strict  discipline,  are 
available  at  a  moment's  notice." 

As  for  cost,  the  Persian  cavalry 
is  said  by  Sir  Charles  MacGregor 
to  be  "  the  cheapest  in  the  worhl." 
Dr.  Wills  tells  us  the  Persian  sol- 
dier  would  be  well  content  with 
his  pay  of  less  than  £3  a  year  if  it 
only  reached  him.  His  rations 
consist  of  twopenny-worth  of  bread 
l)er  diem.  By  working  as  a  laborer 
he  is  able  to  get  a  basin  of  sa,vory 
SOU])  for  his  evening  meal,  and  to 
find  himself  in  little  comforts.  His 
uniform  costs  a  pound ;  and  a  dozen 
mules  to  carry  the  light  tents  are 
all  that  the  Sliah  ])rovides  for  the 
transport  of  a  whole  regiment.  A 
cavalry    raau     proviiles    his     owu 
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weai^ons,  and  gets  7  lbs.  of  biirley, 
iuid  14  lbs.  of  cliaft'for  bis  liorse. 
We  can  bardly  wonder  tliat  he  sells 
lialf  tliis  fodder,  if  he  is  liieUy 
eiiong-b  to  get  the  whole;  and  so 
liis  horse  is  generally  reduced  to 
skin  an<l  bone. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Persia  has 
a  very  considerable  store  of  tirst- 
rate  raw  material  for  the  niauutac- 
tnre  of  soldiers,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
l)enditare  of  money,  under  skilled 
direction,  such  as  England  or  Uns- 
sia  could  sui)i)ly.  L\ing-  as  she 
does  on  the  Hank  of  linssia's  route 
to  Central  Asia,  it  is  inevitable 
that  her  north ein  provinces  will  be 
annexed,  and  their  military  resourc- 
es exploited,  just  whenever  it 
suits  Utissia.  We  are  far  from 
blaming  Russia.  The  necessities 
of  her  situation,  and  the  exigencies 
of  tiie  great  g'ame  she  is  playing' 
against  us  in  Asia,  inevitably  com- 
l)el  her  to  some  such  course.  But 
the  same  considerations  may  com- 
])el  England  also  to  take  up  a  fresh 
position. 

it  is  of  incalcuLible  importance 
to  ns  that  the  soutbern  provin(;es 
of  Persia,  and,  above  all,  tlie  Per 
sian  Gulf,  should  not-fall  into  Rus- 
sian hands  so  long  as  Russia  threat- 
ens India.  If  indeed  we  could  have 
any  reasonable  assurance  that  Rus- 
sia w^onld  renounce  her  designs, 
and  once  for  all  abandon  the  inten- 
tion of  some  (biy  trying' conclusions 
with  us  for  the  sovereignty  of  In- 
dia, then  indeed  we  could  look  with 
indift'erence,  or  even  wMth  friendly 
sym])ath.y,  on  Russia,  establishing 
Lerself  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
linding:  there  a  much-needed  outlet 
for  her  trade.  But  what  chance  is 
there  of  such  a  hai)py  consumma- 
tion?   Failing  it,  we  must  prepare 


for  the  inevitable-  evolution  of  the 
Russian  ]>ower.  Antl  tne  tirst  and 
most  obvious  retlection  is,  that  as 
tools  of  Ivussia  the  Persians  can  be 
very  formidable  enemies  to  Eng- 
land. To  prevent,  or  at  least  to 
minimize,  the  readiness  of  the. Per 
sians  to  assist  Russia  against  us, 
we  ought  to  do  all  that  i)rndence 
and  foresight  can  suggest.  Have 
we  done  or  are  we  doing  this  ?  It 
is  im[)ossible  to  feel  any  comforting 
assurance  on  this  point  when  we 
find  abnndant  testimony  to  the  loss 
of  our  intinence  and  i)iestige,  and 
to  the  growth  of  tkat  of  Russia. 
"Our  intinence  in  Persia,  thanks 
to  ourselves,"  says  Dr.  Wills,  "is 
next  to  nothing.  .  .  ,  England 
to  the  Per-sian  is  a  mere  ])hrase: 
Russia  a  power;  a  power  to  bow 
down  to  and  to  fear.  Russian  sub- 
jects are  protecte<l;  English  ones 
take  their  chance  as  a  rule."  It  is 
only  right  to  say  that  this  seems 
to  be  in  no  way  the  fault  of  our 
])resent  representative,  Sir  Ronald 
Thomson,  who  by  all  accounts  is 
the  right  man  for  tlie  place:  able, 
energetic,  and  firm,  with  an  un- 
rivalled experience  of  Persia  ex- 
tending over  close  on  forty  years, 
and  personally  both  liked  and 
resi)ected  by  the  Shah,  But  it  is 
uphill  work  striving  with  very 
limited  means  to  maintain  English 
intinence  against  Russian.  We  do 
not  bribe;  we  cannot,  if  we  would, 
intimidate;  and  be  it  remembered 
that  "  a  Persian,  from  the  king  to 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  is  ever 
oi)en  to  a  bribe."  The  Russians  un- 
derstand and  practice  the  hue  art 
of  bribing.  JMoreover,  England  is 
far  away  and  unaggressive;  the 
^reat  white  Czar  is  unpleasantlj'^ 
near, .and  is  not   supi)osed    to   be 
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averse  to  a  good  excuse  for  over- 
running tlie  C;KS[)i;iii  provinces. 
Tiie  gift  of  Herat  is  the  one  great 
boon  it  is  in  onr  power  to  grant  the 
Sh;ih — if  indeed  it  is  any  longer  iu 
onr  power.  "  This  bait,  the  fewr  of 
Eussiii,  and  the  [)ersoual  affection 
and  respect  of  the  Shah  for  Sir  K. 
Thomson,  together  with  the  yearly 
income  tiie  king  derives  from  the 
telegraph,  are  the  only  causes  of 
onr  toleration  in  Persia." 

There  was  a  time  when  English 
intinence  was  a  reality.  Less  than 
forty  years  ago  Lady  Shell  c(>nld 
find  consolation  for  the  constant 
annoying  reminders  of  the  in- 
feriority of  her  sex  in  Persia  in 
reliecting  on  the  proud  position 
of  her  husband,  "wiien  his  word 
was  as  valid  as  the  most  formal 
document,  and  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman was  resi)ected  from  Bu- 
sh ire  to  Aras."  At  an  earlier  pe- 
period  (1810)  the  reigning  Shah 
created  the  Order  of  the  "  Lion 
and  the  Sun  "  expressly  to  do 
honor  to  our  envoy,  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, who  proudly  declined  the 
order  of  the  "Sun,"  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  recently  been  bestowed 
on  Geiieral  Glardanne,  Napoleon's 
envoy. 

For  all  that,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  decided  opinions  we 
have  quoted,  w^e  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  onr  loss  of  influence  is 
more  ai)parent  than  real,  more  on 
the  surface  and  in  little  things 
than  in  matters  of  high  policy. 

Englishmen  resident  in  foreign 
countries  are  almost  always  ab- 
normally sensitive  to  the  lionor  of 
old  England.  Tliev  are  over-ai)t 
to  cry^  "  Ichabod!"  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  as  a  military 
power   England    never    had    much 


influence  with  the  Shahs  of  Persia. 
They  had  in  fact  little  to  fear  ov 
hope  for  from  England,  as  com- 
]»ared  with  what  they  had  to  fear 
from  llussia.  But  as  individuals, 
Engl isii men  have  always  been,  and 
still  are,  at  least  as  much  feared 
and  admired  as  any  other  Euro- 
peans. They  are  even  capable  of 
ins[)iring  sometimes  a  deep  and 
genuine  affection  in  the  breast  of 
the  Persian,  as  the  following  anec- 
dote, told  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
shows: 

"  When  poor  Suffer,  who  bad  been  fifty 
years  a  servant  in  the  factory,  was  on  liis 
deatlibed,  theEnglish  doctor  ordered  him  a 
glass  of  wine.  He  at  first  refused  it,  sa}'- 
ing,  '  I  cannot  take  it ;  it  is  forludden  in 
the  Koran.'  But  after  a  few  minutes  he 
begged  the  doctor  to  give  it  him.  saj'ing, 
as  lie  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  *  Give  uie 
the  wme  ;  for  it  is  written  in  tlie  same 
volume,  that  all  you  unbelievers  will  be 
excluded  from  Para'iise;  and  the  experi- 
ence of  fifty  years  teaches  me  to  prefer 
your  society  in  the  other  world  to  any 
place  into  which  I  can  be  advanced  with 
my  own  countrymen.' " 

That  the  modern  Englishman  in- 
spires respect  and  conliden(;e  in 
Persia  is  clear  from  \)v.  Wills's 
])leasing  i)icture  of  the  "Telegrap- 
jees."  These  men  are  generally 
non-commissioned  oflieers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  as  soon  as 
one  has  i)iciied  up  a  smatteiing 
of  colloquial  Persian  he  is  sent 
oft"  to  an  out-station  to  look  after 
the  telegraph  line  which  connects 
England  and  India.  He  is  i^robably 
the  only  European  in  the  wiiole  dis- 
trict. 

"Gradually  the  solitary  makes  friends  — 
real  friends,  not  mere  acquaintances: 
strange  to  say.  these  friends  are  often 
from  the  priesthood,  the  most  fanatical 
among  tiie  Moslems.  And  tliese  Oriental 
friends   alwavs  confess  that  what  origin- 
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ally  attracted  them  to  their  new  ally  is 
the  strange  fact  that  an  Englisliman 
doesn't  lie.  .  .  Little  by  little  the  influ- 
ence of  '  the  man  who  tells  the  truth'  be- 
gins to  spread  :  disputes  are  referred  to 
hiiu;  for  is  he  not  tlie  only  judge  in  the 
place  Avho  does  not  liunger  for  a  bribe?  .  .  . 
Soon  theEnglisli  solitary  finds  liiuiself  a 
man  of  importance.  He  is  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  house  of  the  local  governor, 
who  may  even  return  his  calls.  On  his 
visiting-list  are  several  khans,  perhaps 
even  a  prince  or  two.  .  .  .  He  has  be- 
come one  of  the  local  magnates — a  sort 
of  greybeard,  as  the  Persians  say.  Should 
he  feel  inclined  to  sell  a  bill,  the  local 
bankers  would  honor  it  to  a  very  heavy 
amount.  This  fact  is  known  to  the  En j;- 
lishman,  and  appreciated  by  him  as  the 
really  strongest  proof  of  the  value  of  his 
reputation." 

But  the  Shall 's  jealousy  of  Eiig-- 
lish  iiiterfeietice,  or  more  ]irobal)ly 
his  fear  of  excitiii.i'"  liiissiaii  jeal- 
ousy, hiis  led  him  to  restrict  the 
telegraph  staff  to  the  minimum  re- 
quiied  for  workiu*;'  the  line. 

Wliat,  then,  ouf>ht  to  be  our 
policy  towards  Persia?  At  ])resent 
it  can  oidy  he  one  of  ])assive  but 
vi^jiiant  observation.  We  ought 
not  to  intervene  until  we  see  sub- 
stantial and  urgent  reason  fordoing 
so  in  defence  of  our  legitimate  in- 
terests, which  are  conlined  to 
Southern  Persia.  There  is  lU)  need  to 
revive  the  barren  and  costly  i)o]iey, 
which  we  tried  duiing  the  Na])ole- 
oiiit;  wars,  of  sending  expensive 
missions  and  i>aying-  subsidies  to 
the  Shah.  Persia  took  all  we  gave, 
asked  for  more,  and  did  very  little 
for  us  in  return.  She  would  do 
still  less  uow^,  Russia  being  so  much 
nearer  and  so  much  more  ])owerful 
in  Central  Asia.  Above  all,  we 
must  keej)  clear  of  all  engagements 
to  assist  Persia  against  Kussia.  It 
was  to  the  breach  of  a  foolish  en- 
gagement of   this    kind,   made   in 


1814,  and  broken  when  the  strain 
came  twelve  years  later,  that  the 
loss  of  our  former  intinence  in  Per- 
sia is  due,  uiore  than  to  anything 
else.  On  that  occasion  we  dis- 
tinctly' broke  our  solemn  ])ledgesto 
Persia,  and  deserted  her  in  the 
hoar  of  need,  when  sore  i)iessed  by 
Kussia.  We  must  keei)  a  fiee  hand 
and  a  sharp  look-out.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that,  "  tliongh  Persia  may 
no  longer  be  frightened  (by  us), 
she  may  always  be  bought  "  Speak- 
ing of  the  Persians  and  the  Afghans, 
Mr.  Arbuthuot,  in  his  Persian  Por- 
traits^ reminds  us  that  "  both 
nations  have  a  wonderful  love 
of  money;  and  in  future  troubles 
with  liussia  in  that  quarter  our 
statesmen  must  not  forget  that 
money,  judiciously  distributed,  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  ])roper 
way,  will  bring  forth  fruit,  like  the 
])roverbial  bread  upon  the  waters. 
Skobeleft  knew  this  well  enough, 
and  often  predicted  that  in  the  end 
tiiroughout  Afghanistan  the  rupee 
of  the  British  would  i)rove  stronger 
aiul  go  further  than  the  ronble  of 
the  liussian." —  Wtstniijister  Htview. 


CURRENT  TH0L:GHT. 

Mr.  Froude  AisD  Carlyle.— The  Acade- 
niy,  speaking  of  Oarlyle's  Re7ni/iiKCinces,  as 
edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Isorton.  says  : 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  question  that 
Mr.Froudesent  the  Reminiscences  to  press 
with  inexcusable  haste,  that  lie  revised  his 
proof  with  inexcusable  carelessness  ;  and 
iliat  his  treatment  of  Carlyle's  capitals, 
italics,  and  other  peculiar  modes  of  ex- 
pression, taken  in  connection  witli  liisown 
7i)ida  Veritas  or  '  warts  and  ale  '  theory  of 
portrai'uie,  was  altogether  inexcusable. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  'uit  one  view  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  memorial  to  Carlj'le.  He  led  his 
readers  to  believe  that  it  was  as  solid  a 
piece  of  masonry  as  anything  ever  erected 
by  James  Carlyle." 
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The  ide.'i  tliiit  Canadji  affords  a 
parallel  to  Ireland,  and  a  prece- 
dent for  deiilinj;-  with  the  Irisli 
question,  ows  its  tenacity  of  life 
icirtly  to  a  confusion.  People  do 
not  know  exactly  whether  by  Cana- 
dian Home  Rule  they  mean  the  re- 
lation of  tlie  proviiKjes  to  the  Do- 
minion, or  tlie  relation  of  the  Do- 
minion to  the  imperial  country; 
when  they  are  -shown  tlmt  one  is  ii'- 
relevant,  they  think  that  they  must 
mean  the  other,  or  that,  at  all 
events,  between  the  two  there  must 
be  something-  that  is  relevant  and 
instructive.  Once  more  let  us  try 
whether  when  the  brains  are  out 
the  fallacy  will  die. 

In  its  interiuil  structure  the  "Do 
minion  is  a  Federation,  and  the  re- 
latiou  of  each  province  to  the  Do- 
minion is  that  ofan  American  State 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Ire- 
land can  be  i)liu;ed  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  Province  or  State  in  a 
federation  only  by  dissolving-  the 
legislative  union  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom,  and  changing  its 
Constitution  from  that  of  a  nation 
into  that  of  a  federation.  Tiie  two 
islands  must  be  cut  up  into  States, 
8ufii(5ient  in  number,  and  equally 
balanced  enough  among-  them- 
selves, to  form  fitting-  materials  for 
the  Federal  Union;  and  thiscoubl 
not  be  effected  mei-ely  by  severing 
the  three  kingdoms  from  each  other 
and  the  Principality,  for  the  result 
of  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
a  peri)etual  cabal  of  the  three  small 
States  against  England,  Parlia- 
ment must  not  oidy  contract  the 
limits  of  its  action,  but  resign  its 
sovereign  power,  and  submit  to  the 


written  restrictions  of  a  Federal 
Constitution.  It  must  also  submit, 
as  must  each  State  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, to  the  jurisdiction  of  some  tii- 
bunal  in  the  nature  of  a  Supreme 
Court,  by  which  the  law  of  the  Con- 
stitution will  be  enforced  u[)ou  the 
Federal  as  well  as  upon  the  State 
Governments.  Tiiese  are  indispen- 
sable elements  of  the  federal  bond. 
To  frame  the  Federal  Constitution 
a  constituent  convention  must  be 
assembled.  The  United  Kingdom 
will  have,  in  short,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  smelting-pot,  and  this  at  a 
moment  little  propitious,  whether 
we  regai'd  the  internal  or  the  exter- 
nal situation,  for  the  work  of  fun- 
damental re-construction.  Tiie  at- 
tempt to  frame  a  scheme  for  i)lac- 
ing  Ireland  alone  on  the  footing  of 
a  Canadian  Proviiuje  or  an  Ameri- 
can State,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Kingdom  being  left  other- 
wise unchanged,  proved,  as  might 
have  been  exi)ected,  totally  abor- 
tive. It  was  the  offspring  of  the 
same  hasty  ingenuity  as  certain 
contem[)orary  speculations  about 
Mosaic  cosmogony  and  Greek  my- 
thology. If  any  one  demurs  to 
this  statement,  let  him  refer  to  the 
speech  in  which  the  scheme  was 
introduced,  and  see  how  much  evi- 
dence of  carefulexamination  of  the 
problem,  or  of  anything  but  pliilan- 
throi)ic  impulse  and  sudden  de- 
sire to  coaiesce  with  the  Parnell- 
ites,  that  speech  presents.  Scarcely 
had  the  plan  been  ])roponnde(l 
when  it  was  sui)plemente(l  by  the 
l)r()i>osal,  totally  subversive  of  its 
main  object  and  principles,  that 
there  should  be  a  partial  reversion 
from  the  federal  to  the  national 
system,  and  that  the  members  of 
tlie  State-  Legislature   of   Irelau 
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slionld  on  certain  occasions  sit  and 
vote  in  the  Central  Legislature,  to 
the  total  confusion  of  tlie  regular 
l)arties  ;ind  of  tlie  general  policy  of 
that  iKxly. 

Extern.illy,  the  relation  of  Canada 
to  Eiigl;ni(l  is  not,  as  is  always  as- 
sunieii,  stationary  — so  thut  it  could 
be  leproduced  as  a  permanent  in- 
stitution— but  shifting.  It  is  that 
of  a  (le]>en(U'ncy  which  is  in  prog- 
ress towards  inde[)endence,  and 
has  now  almost  reached  the  goal. 
In  1839  the  introduction  of  respon- 
sible government  reduced  the  roy- 
al governor  to  the  position  of  a 
constitutional  king.  Supreme  pow- 
er, both  legislative  and  executive, 
passed  deliuitely  out  of  his  hands 
and  those  of  his  cliosen  advisers 
into  the  hands  of  the  elective  rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  Canadian  peo- 
ple; the  Executive  having  been 
thenceforth,  in  Canada  as  in  Eng- 
land, virtually  electe<1  by  tlie 
House  of  Commons.  Since  that 
time  tiu^,  whole  course  of  exents  has 
tended  the  same  way.  The  military 
occupation  of  Canada  by  the  moth- 
er country,  has  ceased,  or  is  rei)re- 
sented  only  by  the  reduced  garri- 
son of  Halifax.  H"  a  commander  of 
the  Canadian  ndlitia  still  comes  out 
from  England,  he  has  little  power, 
and  the  i)resent  iiolder  of  the  office 
is  not  unlikely  -to  be  the  last. 
Canada  has  been  not  only  ])racti- 
cally,  but  formally,  taken  out  of 
tiie  conunercial  unity  of  the  empire 
by  a  Conservative  'Piime  Minister, 
who  declares  that  in  all  fiscal  mat- 
ters he  is  for  Home  Kule  to  the  hilt. 
She  is  now  assuming  the  power  of 
making  her  own  commercial  trea- 
ties, under  the  formal  control  t)f  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  Governor- 
Geueral  has  been  stri])ped  of  what- 


ever little  authority  he  retained 
after  the  rebellion  of  1837:  he  has 
been  compelled  to  dismiss  one  of 
his  lieutenant-governors,  manifest- 
ly against  his  own  sense  of  right; 
and  he  has  finally  lesigned  Jiis 
control  over  the  ])ower  of  dissolv- 
ing Parliament,  which  is  now  o]»en- 
ly  used  by  the  party  leader  in 
power — like  "  gerrymandering  ' 
bills  and  tarai)ering  with  the  fran- 
chise—for the  }»urposes  of  the  par- 
ty game.  A  Canadian  Supreme 
Court  has  been  created,  avowedly 
with  the  view^  of  diminishing  the 
resort  to  the  ap])eilate  jurisdiction 
(»f  the  Privy  Council.  A  High 
Commissioner-  that  is,  in  effect,  an 
ambassador — has  been  sent  to 
England,  and  there  is  talk  of  send- 
ing another  to  Washington 

If-  the  bond  thus  reduced  to  a 
thread  is  not  snapped,  and  is  even 
cherished,  it  is  because  Canada  en- 
joys,  or  believes  that  she  enjoys, 
free  of  cost,  the  protection  of  Brit- 
ish armaments,  and  because  the 
feeling  of  British  Canadians  to- 
Avardstlie  mothercountry  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  tliat  of  the  Irish. 
Every  one  feels  that  the  thread 
may  be  siuip])ed  at  any  moment  by 
an  untoward  event,  such  as  the 
failure  of  England  to  afford  efficient 
protection  to  Canadian  commerce  in 
case  of  a  maritime  war;  and  those 
to  w  horn  a.  violent  mi)ture  with  the 
mother  country  piesents  itself  as 
the  greatest  of  evils  live  in  con- 
stant ai)preheusion  of  some  occur- 
rence of  this  kind.  It  is,  i)erha])S, 
the  feeling  that  we  are  ap])roach- 
ing  the  brink  of  political  severance 
that  gives  birth  to  a  recoil  in  the 
form  of  Imperial  Federation,  as  to 
■which  it  must  be  said  that  we  liave 
now  had  libations  of  wine  and  sen- 
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timeiit  eiions'Ii,  and  tliat  if  the  Im- 
perial Feileratioiiists  mean  busi- 
ness, and  really  contemplate  agreat 
political  clian,i>e  iu  a  backward  di- 
rection, tliey  ()u<»lit  to  lose  no  more 
tiuie  in  telling  us  their  mind.  Cana- 
da does  not  contribute,  nor  could 
she  be  induced  to  coiitrioute,  any- 
thing to  imperial .  armiiments;  she 
does  not  pay,  nor  could  she  be  in- 
duced to  i)ay,  tribute  to  the  im- 
l)eriiil  country  of  any  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  sepai'ation  I'rom  her  as 
she  is  three  ihousand  miles  off, 
would  iu  no  way  etfet;t  the  power 
or  safety  of  Great  Biitain;  whereas 
separation  from  Ireland  would  be 
the  abandonment  of  part  of  the 
citadel,  with  the  moral  certainty 
that  France  or  some  other  enemy 
would  march  in.  She  affords,  then, 
no  model  in  any  respect  for  a 
scheme  of  Irish  Home  Rule;  and  to 
copy  the  present  phase  of  lier 
l)rogress  towai'ds  independent  na- 
tionnlity,  or  her  ulterior  destiny- 
whatever  it  may  be— in  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  settled  and  permanent 
arrangement,  would  be  the  grossest 
of  blunders:  it  woubl  be  anchoring 
— like  the  deluded  seamen  in  Mil- 
ton—to a  whale. 

Canada,  however,  may  be  re- 
garded, ai)a,rt  from  the  prevailing 
illusion,  as  an  experiment  in  feder- 
ation and  as  an  exi)erinu^nt  in 
])oi)ular  government  There  has 
just  now  arisen  in  England  almost 
a  mania  for  federalism,  and,  ca- 
llously enough,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  mo  lei  to  which  the  eyes 
of  all  Federationists  are  turned  is 
itself  in  an  aml)iguous  condition. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that, 
l)artly  owing  to  the  patriotic  love 
of  union  aroused  by  the  war, 
partly  and  principally  o\\  ing  to  the 


growth  of  unifying  influences,  such 
as  railroads,  commercial  connec- 
tions, party  organizations,  and  as- 
sociations of  all  kinds,  combined 
with  the  rai)id  transmission  of  in- 
telligence, the  American  Republic 
has  been  practically  growing  less 
federal  and  more  national,  though 
its  federal  structure  remains  con- 
stitutionally unchaiige,d.  Congress 
is  now  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  the  ^STational  Legislature,  and, 
without  usur[)ation  or  designed 
encroachment,  is  jn-actically  en- 
larging its  functions  on  all  subjects 
on  which  the  narion  feels  the  need 
of  collective  action.  Thus  the  law 
of  aggregation  into  great  communi- 
ties, which  prevails  elsewhere,  as- 
serts itself  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent also,  and  British  Separatists 
are  rowing  their  boat  against  the 
tide  of  the  age. 

The  Canadian  exi)eriment  iu 
federation  was  made  under  influen- 
ces partly  similar,  paitly  dissimilar, 
to  those  svhich  moulded  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Uinted  States.  The 
American  Colonies,  like  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
were  compressed  into  union  by  ex- 
ternal ])eril.  In  the  case  of  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America 
the  same  influence  oi)erated,  but  in 
a  far  less  degree;  the  external 
])eril  in  this  case  being  the  strained 
relations  with  the  United  States 
which  ensued  upon  the  Trent  af- 
fair and  were  aggra\ate<l  by  the 
dispute  about  the  Alabama;  though 
it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
Americans,  when  they  try  to  reopen 
the  nearly  healed  wound  of  the 
Alabama  coutvovevi^x,  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the 
enlistment  of  Canadians  in  the 
Federal     army    went   on    upon    a 
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lartye  scale  tlironjiliont  tlie  war. 
But  the  more  ])o\verfiil  intlii- 
eiice  was  that  of  the  deadlock  into 
which  a  faction  fiylit,  with  forces 
squally  balanced,  had  brought 
tiie  politics  of  the  two  united  but 
unussimilated  Canadas,  and  from 
which  the  leaders  on  each  side 
sought  to  escape  by  merging  the 
l)olitics  of  the  two  Canadas  in 
those  of  a  more  extensive  con- 
federation. There  had  been  in  this 
case,  ha])pily,  no  rupture  with  the 
British  monai'chy,  and  the  framers 
of  tile  Canadian  Constitution  had 
been  trained  under  monarchical 
forms  in  the  i)ractice  of  Cabinet 
Goveriuuent.  They  had  at  the  same 
time  before  them  the  example  and 
experience  of  the  LTiiited  Stat<>s, 
thongli  tlie  exi)erience  was  by 
them  misread.  Another  very  pe- 
(Miliar  factor  in  their  i>r()blem  was 
Quebec,  which  is,  to  all  intents  and 
])nri)oses,  a  new  Fi-ance,  developed, 
strangely  enough,  under  British 
tutelage  as  it  never  would  have 
been  develo])ed  under  that  of 
the  French  Government.  Quebec, 
clinging  to  its  nationality  and  its 
French  law,  opposed  a.  resistance 
apparently  insui)erable  to  the  leg- 
islative union,  which  some  of  our 
political  architects  would  proba- 
bly have  preferred,  and  for  a  fu- 
ture a))proach  to  which  they  seem 
even  to  have  laid  the  gioundas  far 
as  they  could  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution by  giving  whatever  ad- 
vantage they  could  to  the  centraliz- 
ing tendency. 

The  outcome  I  have  elsewhere 
described  as  a  Federal  Republic 
with  a.  false  front  of  monarchy. 
The  false  front  of  moiuirchy  which 
first  meets  the  eye  consists  in  a 
Governor-General,   sent    out  from 


Engbiiul  by  the  head  of  tlie  party 
in  power  there,  and  a  Lieutenaut- 
Gover/ior  of  each  province,  a))])oint- 
ed  nominally  bj'  the  Governor- 
(Jeneral,  really  by  the  head  of  the 
party  in  i)ower  in  Canada.  Mo- 
narchical forms  are  also  retained  in 
l)arliamentary  inocedure  and  else- 
where, to  an  extent  which  is  touch- 
ing. The  social  forms  of  monaichy 
were  consideraldy  enhanced,  and 
the  viceregal  style  was  intro(lu(;ed 
in  place  of  that  of  the  plain  Govern- 
or by  Lord  Dufferin,  whose  tastes 
lay  tliat  way.  But  an  attempt  to 
introdn(;e  Court  etiquette  in  con- 
nection  with  the  visit  of  the  royal 
consort  of  Lord  Lome  came  to 
nothing,  and  served  only  to  show 
that  monarchy  is  an  exotic  incapa- 
ble of  transjiortation  to  the  soil  of 
the  New  World. 

It  may  ]>erhaps  be  said  that  tho 
false  front  of  monarchy  is  useful 
in  keeping  x\\)  the  ideas  of  conti- 
nuity and  stability,  and  in  making 
authority  the  object  of  ])(t])ular 
respe(5t  though  the  reveience  of 
the  Americans  for  their  Constitu- 
tion is  at  least  as  i»rofound,  and 
forms  as  i)otent  a  factor  of  i)olitical 
chaiacter,  as  the  reverence  of  the 
Canadians  for  their  Crown.  At  the 
moment  there  is  a  rally,  in  wiiich 
even  the  most  democratic  nuiy 
without  inconsistency  join,  lound 
the  Queen's  name,  as  tlie  familiar 
symbol  of  imperial  unity  against 
dismemberment.  But  in  general, 
and  in  i)ractical  res[)ects,  the  fic- 
tion seems  to  me  not  oidy  useless, 
but  injurious.  It  veils  the  dangers 
of  democracy,  and  maizes  ])eople 
fancy  that  they  have  safeguards 
when  they  have  none.  It  makes 
them  also  acquiesce  in  the  exercise 
by  a  party  leader  of  powers  which 
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tbey  would  not  drenm  of  iillo\viii<>- 
liim  to  exercise  in  liis  own  name. 
Nobody  wonid  liiive  acquiesced  in 
ji  barefaced  ])roi)osal  that  tlie  lend- 
er of  a  dominant  party  slionld  have 
the  uncontrolled  appointment  of 
the  members  of  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature;  but  Canada  acquiesces 
in  this  wiien  the  party  leader  is 
styled  the  Crown. 

^We  have  jnst  had  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  mischief  wliich  may 
be  done  by  the  illnsion  in  the  case 
of  the  i)rero<iative  of  dissolution. 
Nobody  would  tolerate  an  enact- 
ment that  Parliament  siiouhl  sit 
diirin;j;'  the  pleasure  of  the  party 
leader  in  power.  But  this  is  the 
state  of  tilings  into  which  we  have 
really  slid,  hoodwinked  by  the 
constitutional  fiction  which  repre- 
sents Parliament  as  being"  called 
and  dissolved  by  the  Crown.  Some 
control  was  retained  by  the  Govern- 
or-General over  the  use  of  the 
]>ower  so  late  as  tlie  time  of  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  who  on  one  occasion 
most  i)ro[)erly  refused  his  Minis- 
ters ai  dissolution-  But  the  p!-e- 
rogaiive  has  now  been  com|)Ietely 
and  openly  usurped  by  the  party 
leader.  The  other  day  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament  and  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  had  each  of  them  moie 
than  a  year  of  legal  existence  still 
to  run.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion  belonged  to  one  party, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontaiio  to 
the  other,  and  they  manoeuvred 
against  each  other  with  the  pre- 
rogative of  dissolution  just  as  they 
would  with  any  engine  of  party 
strategy.  The  Ontario  Premier 
finally  dissolved  first,  and  was 
thereby  sui)posed  to  have  gained 
the  weather-gaiige  of  his  enemy, 
lu  each  case  it   was  i^retended  that 


a  recent  Redistribution  of  Seats 
Act,  commonly  called  a  "'  gerry- 
mander," and  an  Act  altering  the 
franchise  for  -a  party  ])urp()se,  had 
given  constitutional  occasion  for  an 
appeal  to  the  i)eople;  but  the  utter 
hollowness  of  tlie  pretence  was 
eqnally  visible  on  both  sides.  On 
neither  side  had  any  intention  of 
dissolving  been  anm)unced,  and  the 
Ontario  Premier  had  not  even  pre- 
])ared  the  new  registeis.  The 
question  on  both  sides  alike  mani- 
festly was  simply  whether  an  im- 
mediate dissolution  would  be  a 
good  move  in  the  game.  Under 
the  Cabinet  system  Parliament 
must  be  dissolved  when  adisagiee- 
ment  between  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature  renders  an  appeal 
to  the  people  necessary;  but  disso- 
lution at  the  pleasure  of  the  party 
leadei-  would  seriously  impair  the 
indepemlence  of  the  Legislature. 
In  England  tradition  may  still  con- 
trol what  would  othei'wise  be  a 
dangerous  i)ower;  in  a  colony  tra- 
dition has  little  force.  The  bad 
effect  of  constitntioiuil  fiction  was 
perhai)s  still  more  signally  exem- 
plified when  a  Prime  Minister,  ar- 
raigned in  Parliament  on  a  charge 
of  the  most  flagrant  corruption,  was 
allowed  to  "  advise  "  the  Governor- 
General  to  prorogue  Parliament, 
and  transfer  the  inquiry  to  a  Com- 
mission ai)pointed  on  the  advice  of 
the  i)erson  accused.  If  on  this  oc- 
casion the  Governor-General  was 
partly  actuated  by  a  desire  to  keep 
the  accused  Minister  in  office,  that 
did  not  mend  the  matter,  or  lessen 
the  force  of  the  moral. 

It  is  perhaps  as  the  "  fountain 
of  honor  "  that  monarchy  retains 
most  of  the  reality  of  i)ower  in 
Canada.     And  it  is  the  growing  de- 
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jsii'o  of  miuiy  sensible  people,  iiiid 
]ieopk'  \\li(»  are  fill'  tVoiti  beiu*;  rev- 
ohitioiiai  v.,  that  tlie  fountain  of 
honor  woiihl  eease  to  How.  Titles 
have  been  conferred  not  only  with- 
out (liseiinii nation,  but  so  as  to 
give  a  (lirecit  blow  to  public  moral- 
ity in  tins  conntry.  Hank  other 
than  otlicial  is  totally  out  of  place 
in  oiii'  society;  the  quest  of  it 
breeds  much  sycophancy,  and  it 
does,  .s(»  far  as  1  can  see,  no  good 
wharever.  Some  of  our  best  men, 
including  the  late  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Alexamler  Mackenzie),  have 
tleclined  knighthood  on  these 
gnuinds.  liariohal  respect  for  au- 
thorit.N  is  what  we  need  to  cultivate, 
and  iriational  lesjject  for  artificial 
rank  merely  stands  in  the  way  of 
its  cultivation. 

Pajssing-  from  the  false  front  to 
the  real  edifice,  we  find  that  the 
hederal  Constitutiou,  though  mani- 
festly modelled  on  that  of  the 
United  States,  differs  from  the 
model  in  some  respects.  More 
power  is  given  to  the  Central  Legis- 
lature and  Government  This  was 
done  in  the  belief  that  American 
Secession  had  been  occasioned  by 
want  of  power  in  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, whereas  Ameiican  Seces- 
fiion  was  caused  by  slavery  alone, 
and  -would  not  have  taken  i)lace 
had  it  been  certain  that  the 
Federal  Legislature  would  never 
interfere  with  the  domestic  institu- 
tions of  the  South.  To  the  Dominion 
Pailiament  is  assigned  the  crim- 
inal law,  while  civil  law  is  l<eft 
to  the  Local  Legislatures;  a,  divi- 
sion not  ])rescrii>ed  {)y  reason,  but 
by  the  nationalist  jealousy  of  the 
French  i)rovince,  which  would  not 
have  jtaited  with  its  Code  Civil. 
To  the  Dominion  Parliament  also 


belongs  the  law  of  marriage,  and 
Canada  has  no  Divorce  Court  except 
the  Dominion  Senate.  In  the 
American  Union  criminal  as  well 
as  civil  law,  and  the  law  of  mar- 
riage, belong-  to  the  States.  The 
Prinie  ]\Iinis>er  of  the  Dominion 
appointsthe  whole  of  the  judiciary, 
provi(i(;ial  as  well  as  federal, 
wluMcas  the  jndiciary  of  eacii 
Ameiican  State  is  elected  by  the 
St.ii(,,oi'  appointed  by  its  elective 
governor  in  pla(;e  of  the  elective 
governors  (d'  States,  ea(di  i»rovince 
of  the  Dominion  has  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  nominated  by  the  Piime 
Miidster  of  the  l^ominion,  who  al- 
ways takes  one  of  the  members  of 
his  own  i)arty,  though  from  the 
time  of  his  ai)pointment  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  is  supposed  to 
doff  party  and  don  the  constitu- 
tional king,  for  alleged  breach  of 
which  understanding- Letellier,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec, 
was;  npon  a  vote  of  the  D"ominion 
Parliament,  dismissed  from  his 
office.  The  Dominion  Government 
has  the  direct  command  of  all  the 
militaiy  force  of  the  Confedeiation. 
Jn  the  United  States  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  veto  on 
State  legislation,  which  is  merely 
kept  within  constitutional  bounds 
by  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
but  in  Canada  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  has  a 
veto  on  all  i)i-ovincial  legislation. 
Prudence  has  prevented  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  except  in  cases 
where  the  Provincial  Legislature 
was  sup])osed  to  have  exceeded  its 
authority;  but  it  is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Legislature 
of  Manitoba,  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  JJailway,  which  is  re- 
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g'lrded  as  national,  a.s^aiiist  com- 
peting- linos  chartered  by  the  iMaui- 
toba  fje,ij;'isla,tare,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment a  collision  between  the  Cen- 
tral Loi^-ishitnre  and  the  Provincial 
appears  to  be  im[)endin;?.  Canada 
havini^  hai»pily  ii  permanent  Civil 
Service,  tlie  nnmber  of  places  in 
the  .•^•iftof  her  Prime  Minister  is  far 
smaller  than  that  in  the  i,nft  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Still,  his  patrona,:^e,  incladinjj^  the 
lientenaiit-g'overnorshii)s  arrl  the 
jndgeshi[)s,  is  large;  he  extends  it  a 
little  by  the  device  of  sn[)eran!nia- 
tion;  and  [)arty  in  C  inada  does  not 
laclv.  tinit  gre  It  secnrity  for  par- 
tisan allegiaice  and  motor  of  i).ir- 
tlsan  government,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  "  spoils." 

Tiiere  is  one  class  of  spoils,   in- 
deed, tln^,  distribution  of  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  D  )minion  en- 
joys un  ler  cover  of  a  constitutional 
tiction     fur    transcending    in    kind 
anything    possesse  1   by   the  Presi- 
dent of    tiie    United    States.     He 
11  )minates  t'~n-  life  the  members  of 
the   Ui)i)er  House  of  the    Legisla- 
ture, whei'easin  the  United  States 
the    members  of    the   S.Miate    are 
elected  by  the   Legislature  of  the 
Sr.ate  which  they  re|)resent.  Tlie  re- 
sidt  of  this  theoretically  Conserva- 
tive arr.uige:»i:>nt  in  Canada  is  prac- 
tically the  reverse  of  Conservative. 
A  nominee  S.Miate,  without  even  a 
basis  of  landed  wealtii,  such   as  is 
possessed   by  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  any    guarantee     eitiier     for    its 
reasonable  agreement   with  public 
opinion  or  for  its   indei)etidence  of 
€i<)vernment   influence,  has  not,  nor 
does  it  deserve  to  have,  any  sort  of 
authority.       The    consequence     is 
that,  whereas  in  the  United  States 
power   is   really   divided   between 


the  two  houses,  and  the  Senate, 
with  perfect  freedom,  controls  and 
reverses  the  acts  of  the  ])opnlar 
House,  in  Canada  power  centres 
entirely  in  the  Commons.  The 
Senate  is  a  cipher;  it  initiates 
nothing;  it  adjourns  till  business 
comes  up  to  it  from  the  Commons, 
and  only  shows  that  it  is  alive 
about  once  in  ea(di  session  by  the 
rejection  of  some  secondary  Bill. 
The  salaries  which  the  country 
pays  to  senators  are  simply  wasted, 
and  the  community  is  led  to  repose 
in  the  belief  that  it  has  a  Conserv- 
ative safeguard  where  it  has  none. 
It  is  true  that  the  institution  can 
S(!arcelybe  said  to  have  had  a  fair 
trial.  The  i)atronageh  as  been  for  the 
most  part  in  illiberal  han<ls,  and 
has  been  systematically  used  for 
the  objects  of  party  or  for  narrower 
objects  still.  The  fiamers  of  the 
Constitution,  the  British  statesmen 
who  took  part  in  the  work  at 
least,  probably  had  a  vision  of  an 
assembly  representing  the  great 
interests  and  ]>rofessions,  and  emi- 
nence of  all  kinds,  such  as  might 
have  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
nation.  They,  at  all  events,  did 
not  mean  that  ]>laces  in  the  Legis- 
lature siionld  be  used  as  part  of 
the  bribery  fund  of  fa<'tion  and  as 
inducements  to  spend  money  in 
elections.  But  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether,  where  the  basis 
of  government  is  po]>ular  election, 
real  power  can  be  conferred  on  any 
body  which  has  not  an  elective 
title. 

The  most  important,  however,  of 
the  ]iractical  differeiH^es  between 
the  Canadian  and  the  American 
system  is  the  retention  by  Canada 
of  party  government  on  th(^  British 
model,  with  a  I'rime  Minister  and 
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Ciibirifit  elected  or  desig-iiated  by 
tlie  miijoiity  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, liavii;<>'  seats  in  Pailiameiit, 
and  resi)()iisible  for  the  whole  poli- 
cy of  tli*^-  country,  leiLjisliitive  as 
Avell  iis  tidministrative.  Tliis  is 
])arfy  go  /ernnient  in  perfection:  it 
makes  lei^islation  a  perpetnal 
stniiii?'  ,•  between  the  parties  foi- 
]»owe  on  tlie  floor  of  the  IJonse  of 
Con>  nons,  renders  Parliament  the 
j;rj',nd  national  cock-pit,  and  in- 
vests the  rei)oi'ts  of  tlie  <lel)ates 
v,'ith  the  hii»hest  interest.  It  is 
/egarded  with  envy  by  American 
believers  in  party  government,  who 
contrast  it  with  their  comparatively 
langnid  system  of  a  Presidency 
outside  tlie  Legislature,  and  inde- 
pendent of  its  struggles— a  Con- 
gress working'  by  committees, 
comi)aiatively  few  i)nblic  debates, 
and  a  Congressional  Globe  which 
nobody  reads.  \'(  there  is  a  leader 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
is  the  Speaker,  who  is  elected  by 
a  party  vote,  and  who  names  the 
chairmen  of  committees,  but  he 
cannot  take  partj  in  debate.  The 
President,  who,  if  any  one,  corre- 
sjionds  to  the  Prime  Minister,  is  an 
executive  ofhcer  with  no  legislative 
])ower  oi'  function  ex<;ept  his  veto, 
and  at  this  moment  he  is  a  non- 
])arty  or  only  half  a  i)arty  man. 
This  is  the  more  notable,  as  the 
American  Constitution  may  now  be 
said  legally  to  recognize  ])arty  as 
the  basis  of  government;  the  Civil 
Ser\ice  Act,  for  exami)le,  providing 
that  HOC  mo.re  than  two  of  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  members  of  the 
same  i)arty  Wiien  the  American 
Constitution  was  founded  the  sys- 
tem of  a  g-overnment  by  a  party 
Cabinet  was  hardly  established — 
at  all  events,  was  not  fully  recog- 


nized— in  England:  George  III. 
was  still  trying  to  play  the  patriot 
king,  and  to  set  his  Government 
free  from  the  control  of  faction. 

The  i»eculiarities,  and — from  the 
]>arty  Goveinment  i)oint  of  view — 
the  inlirmities,  of  the  American 
system  aie  strikingly  set  forth  in 
iNlr.  Wilson's  Congressioiuil  Govern- 
ment.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  takes 
party  as  the  law  of  i^ature,  without 
examining  its  morality  or  its  rea- 
sonableness, without  examining 
its  genesis  historically,  without 
considering  on  what  it  is  per- 
manently to  rest,  and  without 
noticing  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
everywhere  iw  a  state  of  advanced 
and  ai)parently  ho))eless  disinte- 
giation,  the  i)arties  being  broken 
n]>  into  sections,  each  of  which  is 
too  small  to  sustain  a  Government. 
He  also  treats  the  "  nation  "  as  a 
meie  aggregate  of  atoms,  most  of 
them  without  any  political  knowl- 
edge or  power  of  judgment,  rather 
than  as  a  collective  intelligence 
holding  to  the  i)ublic  men  some- 
thing like  the  relation  of  a  creator 
to  his  creatures,  and  exercising  a 
watchful  control  over  their  conduct 
and  its  results. 

The  Canadian  Confederation  is 
fortunate  in  having,  almost  acci- 
dentally, through  its  connection 
with  the  mother  country,  a  ])er- 
fectly  independent  tribunal  for  the 
<lecision  of  suits  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  pro- 
vinces, or  between  one  province 
and  another,  in  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council,  to  the  decisions  of  which 
entile  deference  has  been  paid. 
Tiie  Sui)reme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  though  most  respectable,  is 
not  entirely  independent  ;  it  is 
packed  on  great  party  questions, 
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such  as  the  slavery  question  and 
the  question  of  legal  tender.  In 
my  iHMring,  President  Lincoln 
avowed  sound ness  on  tlie  question 
ot'tliat  day  as  liis  motive  for  an  ap- 
pointment. i!^"o  nii[»acked  Court 
could  itossibly  have  decided  that 
the  Leg-al  Tender  Act  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  article  of  the  Oon- 
stitutiou  forbiddin,^-  any  legislation 
which  would  iiu|)air  the  faitli  of 
contracts.  A  supreme  tribu:ial  for 
tiie  der,isiou  of  disputes  between 
theFeder  il  G-Dveriinieiit  and  States, 
or  betwjju  States,  is  a  vital  ueces- 
sity  of  federation,  but  one  wliich  it 
is  very  difficult  to  supply.  Amony 
the  crudities  of  tiie  Irish  Goveiu- 
ment  Bill  none  was  more  (U'ude  tliaii 
the  atteinpc  to  nialce  the  British 
Privy  Council  a  federal  court  of 
arbitration  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  as  ;b 
dependency  has  no  power  of  amend- 
in  "■  her  Constitution.  The  sover- 
eign power  is  not  in  the  Canadian 
l)eo[>Ie:  it  is  in  a  Parliament  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it 
miglit  as  well  be  in  another  planet. 
Tiie  Constitution,  by  what  I  cannot 
help  thinking  a  great  oversight, 
was  never  formally  submitted  to 
the  people,  and  l!^ova  Seotia  was 
dragged  into  confederation,  as  she 
avers,  without  any  opportunity  of 
even  informally  expressing  her 
opinion.  The  ignominious  failure 
of  the  nominee  Senate  is  not  the 
only  flaw  which  the  experience  of 
twenty  years  has  reveal e«l.  But 
there  is  no  power  here  of  calling  a 
Convention  or  setting  revision  on 
foot.  The  Constitution  ought  to 
be  revised  and  then  submitted  »to 
the  peole.  In  this  way  alone  can 
it  obtain  the  hold  on  popular  ven- 


eration  which  is  possessed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

Too  much  j)ower  at  the  sau)e 
time  is  given  to  theCanadian  Legis- 
latures, especially  to  thos(A  of  the 
provinces.  It  is  almost  appalling  to 
think  whai  changes,  not  politi(;al 
or  legal  only,  but  social  and  eco- 
nomical, may  be  made  by  the  single 
vote  of  a  Provincial  l.egislatnre, 
composed  of  men  tit  ])erliai)s  to 
do  mere  local  business,  such  as 
comes  before  a  country  council,  but 
hardly  tit  for  the  higher  legislation, 
especially  since  the  choice  of  men 
for  the  local  Legislatures  has 
been  limited  by  the  Act  which 
prevents  meml)ers  of  the  Dominion 
llouse  from  sitting  in  a  local  House 
also.  Tiie  laws  of  pr()[>eity,  or  t he 
political  and  legal  relations  of  the 
sexes,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of 
political  power,  may  be  changed  in 
a  niglit,  and  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety may  thus  be  fundamentally 
altered  at  a  .single  sitting,  and 
upon  an  almost  momentary  imi)ulse, 
or  under  some  purely  se(;tional  in- 
fluence, by  a  narrow  majority  in  a. 
House,  the  most  mature  and  un- 
biassed judgment  of  which  upon 
such  questions  would  be  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  conclusive, 
JN^or  is  there  any  effective  appeal.  In 
tlio  United  States  they  have-  two 
great  safeguards  against  hasty 
legislation  -the  veto  of  the/  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Governor  of  tli.e  State, 
and  the  submission  of  constitutional 
amendments  to  the  popular  vote. 
If  an  American  State  Legislature 
in  a  tit  of  political  iutoxication 
abolishes  the  civil  status  of  mar- 
riage, the  Governor  can  at  least 
suspend  the  Bill  till  the  legislatoi's 
have  come  to  their  sober  senses;  but 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  a  Caua-. 
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(liiiii  i>roviiice  is  a  pnpnet,  and  bis 
constitutional  veto  is  a  nullity; 
while  tlie  veto  of  tlie  Central  Gov- 
ernment upon  provincial  l^j^islation 
is  exercised,  as  li.is  been  already 
saiil,  only  wlien  tiie  Act  is  sui)i)ose(l 
to  be  beyoml  the  competence  of 
the  local  Le,yislature,  The  submis- 
sion of  constitutional  amendments 
to  the  peo])le  is  a  most  imixvrtant 
safefjuard.  The  people,  at  all 
events,  cannot  be  lobbied,  whee- 
dled, or  bulldozed;  it  is  not  in  fear 
of  losing;"  its  election  if  it  throws 
out  something-  whicli  is  supported 
by  the  Irish,  the  Prohibitionist, 
the  (^/jitholic,  or  the  Methodist  vote. 
The  refoi-ni  is  one  which,  if  Cana- 
dian confederation  lasts,  ought 
to  be  introdn(;ed  without  dehiy. 
Every  province  irj  Canada  is  at 
], resent  in  constant  danger  of 
the  most  ])recipitatc  and  disas- 
trous legishition.  One  provin- 
cial Legislature  broke  a  will  at 
the  inst.in(;e  of  parties  interested 
in  the  succession  who  had  brought 
inliuence  to  bear  upon  members, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  ])rece- 
dent  fraught  with  evil  was  averted 
only  by  the  a(;tion  of  the  courts  of 
law,  which  managed  to  set  the  Act 
aside  on  the  groun<l,  if  I  recollect 
right,  of  ambiguity. 

if  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
desired  that  the  i)olitical  action  of 
tbe  pi'OviTu;es  should  be  independ- 
ent of  that  of  the  Fedei-al  Govern- 
ment their  wish  has  been  but  im- 
IHM'lectly  fulfilled.  The  Dominion 
]>arties  have  engulfed  the  provin- 
cial Legislatures;  aiul  the  same 
tide  of  party  feeling-  which  swells 
at  Ottawa,  ])enetrates  every  creek 
and  inlet  of  i)rovincial  life.  The 
l)i'ovincial  ])arty  is  an  engine  an- 
cillarv    to   that   of  the   Dominion. 


The  Conser\ative  leader  in  Ontario 
the  other  day  lost  the  battle  at  a 
general  election,  ])artly  througli 
the  deference  which  he  was  com- 
])elled  to  ])ay  in  fi:imii!g'  his  plat- 
form to  the  exigencues  of  his  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Ottawa,  who 
could  not  aftbrd  to  offend  the  Catho- 
lics of  Quebec.  In  Quebec  the 
imbroglio  wliich  ende<l  in  the  dis- 
missal of  Lieutenant-Governor  Le- 
tellier  was  ])robably  caused  by  the 
anxiety  of  liis  party  to  get  hold  of 
the  provincial  patronage,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  ])omini<))i  election.  Lo- 
cal influences  do,  to  some  extent, 
conteiul  with  and  neutralize  those 
of  the  federal  party  in  the  i)rovin- 
cial  elections.  In  the  Dominion  elec- 
tions Ontario  is  cariie<l  by  the 
Tories;  in  provincial  elections  it  is 
carried  by  the  Grits;  and  there  is 
a  similar  variation  of  results  in 
Nova,  iScotia.  This,  however,  is 
partly  due  to  the  inliuence  of  pa 
tronage  ami  other  engines,  such  as 
])romises  of  Dominion  expenditure 
on  lo«;al  works,  lironght  to  bear  on 
Dominion  elections  by  the  leaders 
of  the  parly  in  i)ower  at  Ottawa. 
The  hist  Dominion  election  in  Novii 
Scotia  is  said  to  have  been  a  nota- 
ble instance. 

'  The  hoi)e,  cherished  no  doubt  by 
British  staiesmen,  that  colonial  self 
defence  would  be  i)romotetl  by  con- 
federation, has  i)roved  totally  base- 
less Canadian  ])oliticians,  speak- 
ing after  dinner  in  Eng-laiul,  are  in 
the  habit  of  regaling  British  ears 
with  stoiies  of  an  army  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  thoioughly  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  s])ring  to 
arms.  But  the  last  report  of  the 
gent^ral  in  command  states  that  the 
number  of  the  Canadian  militia  is 
37,000  — supposing     there     are    no 
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double  entries — and  recommeTids 
tliiit  the  number  should  be  reduced, 
in  order  tlint,  without  iiicre:ise  of 
exi)eiiditure,  there  maybe  a  longer 
term  of  drill.  At  present  h;df  the 
force  is  called  out  in  each  year  for 
;i,  fortnight.  Tlie  navy  consists  of 
a  single  gunboat.  It  is  needless  to 
say  th;it,  however  excellent  the 
Ciinjidian  m;tteri:d  Cor  the  m;ikingof 
soldiers  and  sailors  may  be,  an 
army  and  inwy  cannot,  under  the 
conditions  of  modern  war,  be  ini- 
])r()vised  when  war  lias  been  de- 
clared. The  colony  would  still  be 
utmost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
imi»erial  country  for  defence;  and 
the  maritime,  war,  cutting  up  Ca- 
nadian commerce,  would  lay  a  se- 
vere strain  upon  the  connection. 
Oana(bi,  while  she  wishes  fo  assert 
her  full  rights  in  the  Fisheries 
question,  must  rely  on  British  force 
to  make  them  good,  although  the 
l)eoi)le  of  Great  Brituin  feel  little  if 
any  interest  in  the  matter.  This  is 
an  equivocal  state  of  things,  and 
one  fraught  with  possibilities  of 
misunderstanding. 

If,  however,  ominous  cracks  are 
beginning — as  they  certainly  are 
— to  show  themselves  in  the  edifice 
of  Caiuidian  Confederation,  the 
fault  lies  perhaps  not  so  much  in 
the  arciiitecture  as  in  the  site.  Let 
the  Coloniiil  Offic-e  ])rovide  itself 
with  a  lUiip  of  Canada  colored  so 
as  to  show  the  limits  of  the  culti- 
vable and  habitable  territory.  The 
fact  will  then  become  more  apparent 
to  the  Secietary  for  the  Colonies 
that  the  Dominion  is  not  a  compact 
mass,  including  the  North  Pole, 
but  a  series  of  detached  blocks  of 
territory  str(»t(died  out  between  the 
oceans.  These  blocks  are  not  con- 
nected   by    any    natural    bond   of 


union,  geogra])liical  or  commercial; 
neither  are  they  divided  by  any 
uatural  line,  either  of  a,  physical  or 
of  an  economical  kin<b  from  the 
territories*  inhabited  by  the  rest  of 
the  English-speaiving  races  on  the 
continent.  Commercially  each  is 
attracted  to  the  portion  of  tlje 
United  States  immediately  to  the 
south  of  it,  as  is  seen  esi)ecially  in 
the  case  of  the  maritime  provin(;es, 
which  are  now  becoming  restive 
under  confederation,  because  they 
wish  to  unite  themselves  conuner- 
cially  to  New  England,  free  trade 
with  which  and  participation  in  the 
coasting  trade  would  be  to  them 
the  breath  of  a  new  economical 
life.  jSTor  are  the  provinces  united 
ethnologically :  New  Kraiu'.e,  ever 
growing  more  French  and  more 
antagonistic  to  the  British  ele- 
ment, cuts  them  in  twain.  A  des- 
perate effort  has  been  made,  at 
enormous  exi)ense,  to  forge  an  arti- 
ficial bond  of  union  by  the  con- 
struction of  political  railways. 
The  Intercoloniiil  Kuil  way  has  cost 
about  forty  millions  of  <lollars,  and 
does  not  ])ay  its  running  expenses; 
still  less  will  it  pay  them  wdien  the 
true  commercial  line  across  Maine 
shall  have  been  completed.  It  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be 
the  future  of  the  ])ortions  of  the 
Cana<lian  Pacific,  Railway  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
l)ortion  through  the  mountains 
between  the  prairie  region  and 
British  Columbia. 

Politically  the  provinces  have 
been  held  together,  and  a  basis  has 
been  framed  for  a  Government,  by 
means  of  what  are  called  "  better 
terms  " — that  is,  further  subsidies 
out  of  the  Federal  fund — and  by  a 
system  of  purchasing   sup])ort   of 
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all  kinds,  and  in  all  the  ways  known 
to  politicians.  The  man  who  conld 
most  slvilfiilly  hold  the  discordant 
elements  to<;etliei'  by,  snch  means 
has  naturally  been  at  the  head  of 
the  State.  Perhaps  the  bnsiness 
has  been  done  with  as  much  address, 
and  therefore  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
l)Ossil>Ie;  yet  it  has  been  costly  in 
the  extreme,  as  well  as  in  the  high- 
est degree  demoralizing.  A  public 
debt,  very  heavy  in  proportion  to 
the  poi»ulation  and  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  has  been  rapidly  run 
\\\),  wiiile  the  pnblic  debt  of  the 
United  States  has  been  in  a  conrse 
of  not  less  rapid  Ve<ln(rtion.  The 
expenditure  of  government  has  also 
been  advancing  with  sw;ft  strides, 
and  ont  of  i)i-oi)()rtion  to  the  in- 
crease of  ])opulation  Ontario,  as 
the  rich  partner  in  the  hrm,  mainly 
pays  the  bill,  i^Tor  is  the  debt  or 
the  expenditure  the  whole  or  even 
the  worst  of  it.  The  introdnction 
of  a  Protectionist  tariff— which  to  a 
country  like  Canada,  with  a  lim- 
ited range  of  i)r(Ml action  and  a 
small  market,  cannot  fail  to  be  the 
.most  injurious — must  be  set  down  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  same  i)olicy. 
It  has  called  into  existence  a  body 
of  capitalists  whose  interest  is 
completely  bound  uj)  with  that  of 
the  Government.  Canada,  which 
was  once  a  cheap,  is  being-  made 
a  dear  country  to  live  in,  and  the 
exodus  of  population  is  alarming. 

What  confederation  has  done  for 
these  colonies  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  It  has  not  given  them  any 
military  strength  or  security  which 
they  liad  not  before.  It  has  not 
given  them  any  larger  measure  of 
internal  peace,  or  a  much  larger 
measure  of  freed oiu  of  intercourse. 
Military  security,  internal    peace, 


and  fieeilom  of  intercourse  are  the 
main  objects  of  confederation,  and 
the  colonies  already  enjoyed  them 
as  members  of  the  British  Empire. 
Nor  has  there  as  yet  been  any  a]>- 
])recial)le  develoi)ment  of  national 
feeling.  The  Nova  Scotian  or  the 
New  Brnnswicker  does  not  even 
call  himself  a  (anadian  :  he  sjx'aks 
of  Canada  almost  as  a  foreign 
country.  Natiomiiity  ami  depend- 
ence, iiowever,  are  tbings  hardly 
more  compatible  with  each  other 
than  Socialism  and  ]):itriotism:  the 
only  chance  of  making  these  colo- 
nies a  nation  lay  in  conferring  on 
them  independence,  which  proba- 
bly the  English  statesmen  who 
took  part  in  Canadian  confedera- 
tion had  in  their  minds  as  the  nlti- 
mate  outcome  of  the  measure.  The 
Statute-book  of  Ottawa,  if  cleared 
of  Franchise  Acts,  Acts  for  the 
Kedistribution  of  Seats,  and  other 
legislation  of  a  merely  party 
charactei',  would  be  found  to  be  a 
miserably  poor  return  for  the  im- 
mejise  outlay.  Debt,  incresised 
taxation,  a  vast  development  of 
faction,  dem;igogism,  and  corrup- 
tion, with  their  inevitable  effects 
upon  the  political  character  of  the 
peoi)le,  have  hitherto  been  about 
the  only  visible  fruits  of  North 
American  confederation.  In  the 
newly  acquired  territories  of  the 
North-West  there  has  been  mis- 
government  through  party  agents, 
and  this  was  ])r()bably  the  main 
cause  of  the  rebellion.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  those  terri- 
tories would  have  fared  better  un- 
der a  royal  governor  of  the  old 
stamp,  who  would  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  party  or  its  corrup- 
tion, but  would  have  tried  to  do 
his  duty  to  the  people. 
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Deinocnicy  in  Canada  set  out 
with  a  society  eminently  sound, 
and  a  i)()itMlation  wliicii  tlie  tr;iin- 
ing'  of  ages,  commenced  in  England 
ami  continued  here,  had  made  in- 
dustrious, thrifty,  law-abiding,  and 
moral  in  the  highest  degree.  Xor 
was  there  any  levolutionary  senti- 
jueiit  lilce  that  which  the  rupture 
with  Kiighind  generated  in  the 
United  States.  The  chiefs  of  in- 
dustry and  (iommerce  have  also 
been  in  the  Dominion,  as  they  are 
in  the  United  States,  men  brought 
to  the  tr()nt«by  genuine  qualities,, 
with  a  strong  <5oiuinercial  morality, 
and  well  titteil  to  govern  the  realm 
over  which  they  presided.  We  have, 
moreover,  had  British  law,  a  legal 
profession  instinct  with  the  best 
traditions,  and  a  judiciary  which, 
though  the  a[)pointments  have 
been  with  a  single  exception  i)arti- 
san,  has  pretty  well  escaped  the 
prostituti(fn  of  patronage  for  mere 
party  ends,  and  forms,  by  its  re- 
spectability and  the  confidence  felt 
in  it,  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  com- 
munity. Tliere  has  been  hitherto 
land  enough  for  all  who  wanted  to 
till  it,  and  timber  enough  for  all 
who  wanted  to  cut  it;  while  British 
capital  has  built  railroads  in  abund- 
ance, rather  to  our  i)rotit  than  its 
own.  We  have,  it  is  true,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  the 
Freiicli  province  But  the  French 
province  has  hitherto  been  rather 
an  element  of  torpor,  and  ])erhaps 
of  corru[)tion,  than  of  political 
disturbance,  though  it  is  now  be- 
coming an  element  of  disturbance 
under  the  influence  of  reviving 
French  nationality  and  of  Jesuit 
intrigue.  The  Irish,  in  i)olitical 
character  and  habits,  are  the  same 
here  that  the^'  are  every \There  else. 


but  till  lately  their  influence  has 
not  been  greatly  felt.  Tliey  are 
discredited  and  politically  weak- 
ened by  the  two  abortive  Fenian 
invasions,  though  they  did  not  on 
either  occasion  openly  display  their 
sympathy  with  the  invaders.  The 
experiment  of  demociacy  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  been  tried 
in  Canada!  under  circumstances  on 
tlie  whole  fav(»rable,  even  when  we 
take  into  account  the  specdal  evils 
which  an  ill-cemented  confederation 
entails.  Yet  the  result,  in  the 
mind  of  one  observer  at  least,  is  a 
l)rofound  conviction  that,  while 
political  institutions  must  rest  on 
poi)ular  suffrage,  and  no  other  ba 
sis  is  available,  government  by 
faction,  demagogism,  and  corrup- 
tion will  not  ilo,  and  cannot  go  on 
forever. 

Tlie  party  system  betrays  in 
Canada  the  same  fatal  weakness 
which  it  betrays  elsewhere.  In  the 
altsence  of  organic  questions,  the 
list  of  which  must  everywhere  in 
time  be  exhausted,  no  rational  or 
moral  line  of  division  between  par- 
ties will  remain;  party  becomes 
mere  faction,  and  the  struggle  for 
principles  degenerates  into  a  con- 
test for  power  and  pelf,  carried  on 
by  means  not  i)urer  than  the  end. 
This  is  as  inevitable  as  any 
moral  consequence  can  be.  The 
Canadian  parties  had  their  ori- 
gin in  a  real  and  vital  division 
between  the  friends  of  royal 
and  those  of  popular,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  responsil)le  government. 
But  that  question,  and  all  the 
questions  depending  on  it,  have 
long  since  been  settled,  and  the 
two  casks  scarcely  retain  even  the 
faintest  smell  of  the  liquor  with 
which  they  were  respectively  tilled. 
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The  names  "  Tory  "  and  "Grit,"  by 
which  they  call  each  other,  there- 
fore, being"  free  from  meaning,  iire 
really  more   ai)i)roi)riate  th;in  Con- 
servative  and    Liberal    by    Avhich 
they  call  themselves.     Perhaps  the 
Conservatives    are    a    .shade  more 
favorable  to  the  ])olitical    connec- 
tion  with^Great  Britain,  though  it 
is  by  them  that  protective  <luties 
have  been  laid  upon  Britisli  goods; 
at   all    events,    tiieir    leaders    are 
more  ready  to  acciept    baronetcies 
and    knightlioods  than  tlie  leaders 
of  the  Grits.     Yet  tlie  late  leader  of 
the  Grits,  Mr.  George  Brown,  while 
in  deference  to  the  sentiments  of 
Lis   i)arty  he  refused    knighthood, 
was  a  vehement  u[)holder  of  British 
connection,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of 
inde[)endence,    though  his  motives 
were  surmised  to  be  as  much  com- 
mercial   as    i)oliticaI.       The    Tory 
)>arty  has  hitherto   derived  a  reac- 
tionary tinge  from  an  alliance  with 
the  i>riesthood  wiiich  rules  Quebec. 
But  this  connection   has  now  been 
greatly  shaken  by  the   rebellion  of 
the     French     half-breeds     in     the 
Korth  West,  in  suppressing  which, 
and  bring-ing  the  leader  to  the  scaf- 
fold, the    bouiiniou    Tory  Govern- 
ment  incurred    the    wrath    of    the 
French    Nationalists,    and    lost    a 
number  of  seats  at  the  last  election. 
The  Grits,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
very  basis  of  whose  party  not  long- 
since  was  hostility  to  lioman  Catho- 
lic encroachment,  have  now  flung 
themselves  into    the    arms    of    the 
Roman    Catholics,  and   become  de- 
fenders   of    sei)arate   schools,   and 
a<lvocates  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits.      Their    leader,    who    not 
many  years  ago  was  setting  a  price 
on  Kiel's  head,  now  denounces  his 
execution  as  a  political  murder. 


For  some  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
question  between  Protection  ancl 
Free  Trade  would  become  a  new 
and  living'  issue;  but  just  before 
the  last  election  the  Grit  leaders, 
scared  by  tlie  asi>ect  of  the  solul 
phalanx  of  manufacturers  arrayed 
against  them,  hauled  down  the 
Free  Ti-a<le  flag,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  fluttering  low  on 
their  mast,  and  detinitely  surren- 
dered to  Protection  —  too  late  to 
win  any  votes,  ;^et  not  too  late  to 
lose  some.  In  dealing  with  the 
vital  subject  of  the  t^anchise,  both 
the  parties  are  alike  demagogic, 
and  neither  of  them  is  Conserva- 
tive. They  are  always  bidding 
against  each  other  in  the  "Dutch 
auction"  by  which  fiom  what  was 
virtually  a  freehold  fianchise, 
highly  respectable,  and  at  the  same 
time  attaiimble  in  this  country  by 
every  industrious  and  thrifty  man, 
we  are  bronght  dox^n  surely, 
though  by  a  protracted  ]>rocess,  to 
the  al)olitiou  of  every  sort  of  quali- 
fication, l^robably  in  the  end  we 
shall  come  to  female  suflVage  also, 
wiiich  the  leader  of  the  party 
styled  Conservative  advocates,  in 
the  belief,  no  doubt,  that  the  wo- 
men would  vote  Tory.  The  "Con- 
servative" party  which  is  in  power 
is  in  fact  the  following-  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  ;  the  Oi)position  con- 
sists of  the  enemies  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald;  and  as  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald is  a  very  skilful  leader, 
while  his  opi)oiients  are  much  the 
reverse,  and  has  all  the  [latronage 
in  his  iiands,  he  is  pretty  set;urely 
entremdieil  in  oflhce.  Tiiis  gives  a 
false  ap})earaiice  of  stability  to  a 
l)arty  government  which  has  really 
no  other  than  a  persoiial  founda- 
tion,   and   as   soon   as   the    man   is 
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gone,  will,  as  everybody  says, 
cnunble  to  pieces  and  be  probably 
followed  l)y  confusion ;  for  there  is 
no  other  i»(»Iiticiaii  who  is  likely  to 
get  all  the  wires  of  a  conijilicated 
system  of  influence  and  bribery 
into  his  hands. 

Burice,    who  said   that  vice  lost 
half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  gross- 
ness,  might  as  well  have  said  that 
the  bre;ith  of   pestilence  lost  half 
its  deadliness  by  losing  its  warning 
smell.      We   stand   agiiast    at    the 
coarse  coi'rui)tioii  of  former  days, 
wliicii  sli[>i>ed  a  bank-note  into  the 
liand  of  a  member  of  Parliament  to 
induce  him  to   vote  for  a  Govern- 
ment measare;  but  nobody  stands 
aghast  whea  ou   the  eve  of  an  elec- 
tion   a    Prime    Minister    calls    to- 
gether  the     re[)resentarives    of    ;u 
particular  commercial  iuterest,  and 
gives    them  to   understand  that    if 
they   will   sui)port  him  with  their 
intiueuce  and  subscribe  to  his  elec- 
tion    fund,    he   will    regulate    the 
fiscal     policy  of    the     country   in 
their  f.ivor.     The    rule   of  the  old 
offi -ial    oligarchy,  nicknamed    the 
"Family    ComiKict,"    wiiieh     gov- 
erned   the  country  before  1837,  is 
always    treated    by    Canadian    his 
toriansasa   slough    of  corruption, 
from  whiidi  we  were  happily  rescued 
by  the    change   to  democratic  gov- 
ernment;  but  tiie  worst,  so   far  as 
can     be     ascertained,     which     the 
Faiuily    C.)Ui[)a(tt  did   was  to    give 
itself  lai'ge  assigniutMits  of  i)iiblic 
lands  at  a   time  wlien   land  was  a 
drug.     The  i>eople,  it  is  true,  were 
shocked  when,  l)y  the  investigation 
into    the    Faciftc;   Hallway  scaiylal, 
it   was    conidusively    proved    that 
three  members  of  tlie  Cabinet  had 
exacted  from  the  applicant  for  the 
construction  of  a  Goveriiment  rail- 


way a  large  sum  of  money  to  be 
exi)ended  on  the  elections.  J>ut  the 
moral  reaction  soon  passed  away, 
and  things  are  daily  coming  to 
light  whicii  show  that  coiriiption 
has  made  dee^)  inroads  on  our  publ  ic 
life,  and  that  the  standard  of  mor- 
ality among  politicians  is  very  low. 
Where  there  is  corruption  there 
must  be  agents  of  corruption,  and 
of  these  too  many  have  l)een  seen 
in  a  quarter  where  their  appear- 
ance is  most  ominous.  Something 
might  perhaps  be  done  by  a  law 
which  it  would  seem  ]>erfectly  pos- 
sible to  frame,  treating  political 
corru[»tion  in  its  various  forms  as  a 
crime,  and  rendering  it  liable  to 
punishment  like  otlier  crimes,  not 
in  Parliament,  where!  a  party  ma- 
jority would  ac(j[uit  Cain,  Itiit  be- 
fore some  regular  and  independent 
tribunal.  Nothing  of  tli(^  sort, 
however,  at  ])resent  exists,  nor 
<loes  the  Constitution  even  provide 
a  power  of  im[)eachment.  The  p(» 
litical  character  of  a  jx'ople  gener- 
ally virtuous  may  hold  out  long 
against  such  intluences,  bat  in  the 
end  it  must  give  way,  and  the 
moral  basis  of  government  must 
fail. 

'Ihe  one  valid  defence  of  ]>arty 
is  tiiat  it  is  the  only  instrument 
hitherto  discovered  for  uniting  a 
sufQcient  number  of  tlie  atoms  into 
which  ])olitical  power  nude)'  tlie 
elective  system  is  divided,  to  form 
a  basis  for  a  Goveiiinient.  In  this 
res])ect  a  substitute  for  it  will 
have  to  be  found;  and  found  the 
substitute  must  be.  iSociet}'  can- 
not rest  forever  on  the  irrational 
and  immoral. 

If  the  corruption  of  the  dema- 
gogue is  bad,  his  wealcness,  I  am 
inclined   to   thinlc,   is   woise.     Al- 
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ways  looking-  forward  to  an  elec- 
tion, he  trembles  at  tlie  very  sliadow 
of  a  vote,  and  iiotliing^  is  safe  in 
liis  keeping-  if  lie  imagines  that  l)y 
a  conseient-ious  defence  of  his  trust 
he  will  incur  the  vengeance  of  any 
fraction  of  his  constituency.  Thus 
fanatical  (cliques  and  sinister  in- 
terests, which  concentrate  their 
political  influence  on  their  own 
special  object,  disregarding:  their 
duty  to  tile  community  at  large, 
exercise  a  power  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, not  only  to  tlieir  deserts,  but 
to  their  numbers.  The  worse  citi- 
zens, in  short,  ])eople  are,  tiie 
narrower  and  the  less  })atriotic  are 
tlieir  aims,  the  surer  they  are  of 
carrying  their  point  A  body  like 
the  lloman  Catholic  Irish,  who  are 
hardly  citizens  at  all,  but  a  clan 
held  togetiier  and  welded  by  their 
(diurch,  are  thus  enabled  to  hold 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  in  political  thraldom;  and 
we  have  just  seen  Canadian  Legis 
latures,  both  central  an«l  local, 
degrading  themselves  into  the 
instrument  of  a  Fenian  o])])osition 
to  the  Crimes  Bill,  with  which 
probably  not  a  tithe  of  their  num- 
ber had  a  ])article  of  sincere  sym- 
])athy.  in  the  same  way,  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Prohibitionist 
party  is  slavishly  g rati  tied  by 
legislators,  who  laugh  in  their 
sleeve  at  Prohibition,  and  perhaps 
after  voting  for  it  themselves  ad- 
journ to  tiie  bar.  In  tiie  Canada 
Temperance  Act  the  most  vital 
prin(;iples  of  justice  are  sacrificed 
to  the  tyrannical  will  of  a  sect 
which  disposes  of  a  large  number 
of  votes,  and  avows  that  it  will  not 
suffer  any  one  who  refuses  to  bow 
the  knee  to  it  to  be  elected  to  any 
public  office,  even  that  of  a  school 


trustee;  the  commonest  legal  safe- 
guards are  set  aside  in  order  to  ob- 
tain convictions,  hearsay  evidence 
is  admitted,  arltitrary  magistrates, 
some  of  them  witliout  even  a  legal 
training-,  are  empowered  to  tine 
and  imprison  without  ai»i)eal,  hus- 
band and  wife  are  com])e]led  to 
g"ive  evidence  against  each  other, 
accused  ])ers()ns  are  comi)elled  to 
give  evidence  against  themselves. 
The  legislators,  of  course,  see  the 
injustice  of  all  this,  but  ilu-y  dare 
not  stand  up  against  the  Prohibi- 
tionist vote.  All  ui)right  judiciary 
will  be  of  little  avail  if  legislators 
are  uot  true  to  the  great  principles 
of  justice.  In  the  same  way  there 
is  constant  danger  of  unccuiscien- 
tious  concession  to  the  ciiimerical 
demands  of  labor  reformeis,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  sinistei-  inter- 
ests of  a  commercial  kind,  fn  the 
iiuliistrial  department  we  can  liap- 
l)ily  look  to  the  Conservative  action 
of  the  chiefs  of  industry— men  whose 
value  as  social  rulers  has  aliea<ly 
been  mentioned,  and  \\lioaie  raised 
for  the  most  ])art  from  the  ranks  by 
sterling  force  of  character  ;is  well 
as  by  commercial  skill ;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  economical  chimeia  to 
which  in  time  legislators  may  not 
be  driven  to  i»ay  homage  by  their 
dread  of  the  labor  vote.  Eiiglaii<l 
herself  lias  unhappily  now,  in  Ihis^ 
respect,  not  much  to  say  against 
American  or  colonial  democracy. 
Accor<ling  to  an  excellent  author- 
ity, of  all  the  members  of  Ihe  House 
of  Commons  who  voted  for  tire 
Irish  Government  Bill  not  -more 
tliiwi  twenty,  outside  the  Irish 
party,  were  sincerely  in  favor  of 
the  raeasui'e.  We  shall  be  obliged 
to  introduce  the  ballot  for  legisla- 
tors as  well  as  for  electors,  if  we 
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mean  the  leiiislator,like  tlie  elector, 
to  vote  accordin.n"  to  liis  conscience. 
Perliai)s  lie  wonld  wSoinetimes  speak 
on  one  side  an<l  cast  his  ballot 
on  the  other;  bat  it  is  the  vote  that 
we  want  to  have  on  the  right  side, 
not  the  speech. 

As  I  write,  the  precarions  char- 
acter of  tlie  political  connection  be- 
tween CaiKubi,  as  a  self  governing- 
colony  and  Gieat  Britain  is  being 
ilUistrated  by  the  proposal  of  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Finance  to 
ad<l  to  our  protective  tariff  an  ar- 
ticle excluding  British  iron.  The 
British  [)roduceris  naturally  angry. 
It  may  well  seem  hard  to  him  that, 
while  he  is  called  ui)on  to  defend 
the  rights  of  Canada  in  theFisher- 
ies  question,  Canada  should  he  ex- 
cluding his  goods  from  her  mar- 
ket. But  the  [)riiiciple  of  Colo- 
nial Home  Rule  in  all  fiscal  ques- 
tions has  already  been  conceded. 
Of  two  systems  we  must  choose 
one— thai  of  commercial  unity 
with  a  fiscal  system  for  the 
em!>ire,  or  that  of  fiscal  self-gov- 
ernment; and  whichever  of  the  two 
systems  wo  choose  we  must  be  pre 
])ared  lo  embrace  its  consequences. 
If  Canada,  is  (jommerciaJly  to  shift 
for  herself,  she  must  be  allowed  to 
do  whatever  her  circumstances  and 
lier  situation,  placed  as  she  is  on 
the  American  (iontinent  and  along- 
side a  country  with  a  highly  pro- 
tective tariff,  may  require.  Wliat 
she  really  needs  is  not  the  i)arish 
protection  proposed  for  her  by  lier 
present  G-overnment,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  already  visible  enough, 
but  free  acjcess  to  the  markets  of 
her  own  continent;  in  other  words, 
commercial  union  with  the  United 
States.  To  the  Canadian  farmer, 
lumberman,    and   miner    alike,   an 


extemled  market  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity; the  proj)erty  of  all  thr<'e  is 
greatly  dei)reciated  for  want  of  it, 
while  admission  to  the  coasting 
trade  is  the  only  thing  wliich  can 
infuse  commercial  life  into  the 
languishing  frames  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  appease  the  discon- 
tent which  has  been  ])rodnced  iu 
them  by  the  total  failure  of  con- 
federation, so  far  as  theii'  commer- 
cial interests  are  coiuterned.  A 
movement  in  this  direction  is  al- 
ready on  foot,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success. 
It  is  0[)i)osed,  naturally  enough,  by 
those  who  have  invested  in  the 
manufactures  artificially  called  into 
existence  by  the  protective  tariff", 
as  it,  no  doubt  will  be  by  their 
creator  and  patron,  the  Government; 
but  no  forces  which  these  interests 
(;an  muster  will  iu  the  end  be  strong 
enough  to  make  liead  against  the 
gieat  natural  industries  of  the 
country — farming,  lumbering,  min- 
ing, and  shipowning  combined. 
Commei'cial  union  would  be  the  end 
of  the  Fisheries  disi)ute,  which  at 
present  threatens  to  become  a  ])er- 
l)etual  sore.  Connnercial  union 
with  the  United  States  would  in- 
volve an  assimilation  of  tariffs,  and 
thus,  it  is  objected,  would  entail 
discriniination  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. As  has  already  been  sai<l,  if 
we  embi'ace  the  system  of  fiscal 
Home  Rule,  we  must  embrace  it 
with  the  consequences.  When  pro- 
tective and  even  ])rohibitive  duties 
are  laid  on  British  goods,  a  dis- 
crimination which  would  imply  no 
intentional  or  special  antagonism 
would  seem  to  be  an  innovation 
only  in  name.  If  the  English 
manufacturer  is  excluded,  he  is  ex- 
cluded,   no    matter    whether    the 
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colony  manufactures  for    itself  or 
imports  from  the  United  States. 

An  alarm  is  raised  of  ])olitical 
annexation,  which  it  is  sai<l  would 
follow  in  tlie  wake  of  connuercial 
union.  That  the  En_iilish-s|)eaking 
ra(;e  on  this  continent,  divided  a 
century  aj^o  by  the  American  revo- 
lution, must  some  day  become  a<i'aiu 
one  people,  has  lou^'  been  my  tinn 
belief,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  re-union,  when  it  comes, 
Avill  be  brou.ght  about,  not  by  an- 
nexation, but  by  mutual  attiaction, 
while  rH)thin<>-  is  to  be  gained  on 
either  side  by  piecipitating'  the 
event.  The  texture  of  society  as 
well  as  the  language  and  every- 
thing else  is  the  same,  an<l  in  spite 
of  the  differences  which  have  been 
noted  betiWeen  the  Canadian  and 
the  Americaii  Constitution,  ti  Ca- 
nadian province,  if  it  were  to-mor- 
low  made  a  State  of  the  Union, 
would  feel  no  i)o]itical  shock,  and 
could  tit  into  its  place  with  perfect 
ease.  But  it  does  not  api)ear  that 
tiie  ])olitical  question  need  be  af- 
fpcted  by  the  mere  removal  of  the 
Customs  line.  Natioindties  would 
not  be  effaced  by  the  introduction 
of  free  trade  over  the  whole  globe. 
The  Basque  provinces  of  Spain 
were  not  made  French  by  the  liber- 
ty which  they  enjoyed  under  their 
obi  fueros  of  free  trade  with  the 
Basque  provinces  of  France.  We 
are  bicblen  to  take  warning  from 
the  result  of  the  German  Zol  herein; 
but  the  Zollverein  would  not  have 
done  much  for  the  unification  of 
Germany  without  unifyingagencies 
of  a  more  ])otent  kind,  aided  at 
last  by  the  arms  of  Prussia.  Already 
there  is  souiething  like  a  curiency 
union  between  Cainida  aud  the 
Uuitetl     Stares,    American     bank- 


notes being  freely  taken  in  Canada 
everywhere  except  at  Government 
offices.  This  again  is  partly  the 
consequence  of  the  international 
extension  of  railways  and  of  their 
taking  fares  iu  the  money  of  both 
countries.  Buying  and  selling  is 
mcMcly  one  of  many  kinds  of  inter- 
couise.  and  intercoujse  of  all  kinds 
between  the  United  States  ami 
Canada  has  been  rapidly  increasing 
of  late  yeais.  They  are  : o  far  one 
country  that  a  Canadian  youth 
nudies  no  more  of  going  to  seek  his 
fortune  at  ISTew  York  or  Chicago 
tiian  a  Scotch  or  Yorkshire  youth 
makes  of  going  to  seek  liis  fortune 
in  London.  That  would  be  a  frail 
nationality  the  existence  of  which 
de])ende<l  on  a  Customs  line,  i'^ot 
the  slightest  ten<lency  has  ever 
been  showu  by  the  Americans  to 
aggress  up()n  Caiuidian  independ- 
ence. Annexation,  in  fact,  is  a 
subject  which  occupies  surpiising- 
ly  little  of  their  attention,  and, 
whether  the  Customs  line  is  re- 
tained or  abolished,  Canada  is 
mistress  of  her  own  x)olitical  des- 
tinies. 

That  England  has  no  political  in- 
terest on  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic 
except  the  friendship  of  the  whole 
English-speaking  race,  is  a  convic- 
tion which  by  evei\vthing  that 
passes  here  is  daily  ini])ressed  more 
deeply  on  my  mind.  Its  latest 
confirmation  is  the  conduct  of  the 
Canatlian  Legislatures  in  allowing 
themselves  to  be  used  as  the  in- 
struments of  those  who  seek  the 
disintegration  of  the  imi)erial 
country.  Let  the  advocates  of  Im- 
l)erial  Federation  take  warning 
from  that  incident. — Goldwin 
Smith,  in  The  (Jontemporary  lie- 
view. 
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THE    HITTITES. 

Once  111)011  a  time,  many  ceutn- 
lii's  a.ijo— i)ei'liaps  tive  tliousaiid 
yejiis  or  more— there  dwelt  in  (Jen- 
tr.il  Asia,  a  great  Tatar  peo[)le, 
whose  mi,i>"ratioiis  exteinlcd  gradu- 
ally westwards  and  southwards  to 
the  C:isi)iaii  and  to  the  highlands 
beyond  it.  Tliey  belonged  to  that 
ancient  Altaic  race  which  S[)read 
^  on  tlie  east  towards  China,  on  the 
north-west  to  Finland;  which  peo- 
pled Italy  with  Etrnscan-and  other 
tribes;  wliich  formed  the  Pelasgian 
stock  in  Greece;  and  which  si)rea(l 
to  France  and  to  Spain  as  Basques 
and  Iberians.  ..  The  tribes  with 
which  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerned descended  soiUhwanls  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Anirat,  and 
l>eopled  Meso[)()tamia,  where  they 
mingled  with  a  Semitic  race  of  no- 
mads who  were  tinding"  tlieir  way 
from  the  Arabian  <leserts  to  the 
richer  lands  watered  by  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  Others  of  these 
tribes,  crossing'  the  great  western 
river, and  [)enetratinginto  the  Tau- 
rus range,  i)eo[)led  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  and  were  known  as  HlttUes, 
or  to  the  Semitic  [)eople  as  Canaan- 
ites,  or  dwellers  iu  the  "lowhiuds" 
of  Palestine. 

Of  the  rude  condition  of  the  ear- 
liest of  these  hordes,  which,  as  tiie 
Mongols,  tlie  Turks,  and  the  Huns 
(all  descended  from  the  siime 
original  stock),  afterwards  spread 
over  the  same  I'egions  of  Asia  and 
Euroi)e,  we  may  still  gather  some- 
thing' from  the  earliest  foi'ms  of 
their  language. 

In  personal  appearance  these 
Tatar  tribes  were  not  very  attract- 
ive. A  sturdy  thick-set  tigiire,  a 
large  head,  a  face  with   short  nose 


and  high -cheek  bones,  the  eyes 
oblique,  as  among  the  Chinese,  the 
mouth  never  graced  by  a  Ihicdc 
beai'd,  but  eitlier  hairless  or  with 
a  tliin  straggling  moustat;he,  the 
complexion  yellowish,  the  luiir  and 
eyes  black,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
half-shaven  head  a  pigtail,  some- 
times curled  up,  sometimes  hang- 
ing down — these  were  the  chief 
characteristic  features  of  this  in- 
domitable stock.  In  the  soutli, 
nnder  the  hotajid  trying  climate  of 
the  Euphrates  valley,  the  race 
seems  to  have  lined  down,  and 
slender  Hgures  are  repieseiited  on 
Akkadian  sculptures;  but  among 
the  Etruscans  and  in  Asia  Minor 
the  type  resembled  rather  that  of 
the  sturdy  Turkish  ])easiintry  of 
our  own  times,  who  in  Smyrna,  and 
even  in  Constantinople,  i>reserve  a 
mu(di  greater  proi»ortioii  of  the 
Mongolian  type  of  physiognomy 
than  is  aiwuys  recognized — our 
idea  of  a  Turk  being  nsually  taken 
from  the  ni)j)er  class,  which  is 
never  of  pure  Turanian  i»lood. 

Tiie  monuments  show  us  also  the 
dress  of  these  Tatar  tribes.  Thus, 
while  the  earliest  robes  seem  to 
have  been  of  goatskin  or  other 
iiides  (a  kind  of  dress  whicli  is  said 
afterwards  to  have  become  sacred, 
and  in  which  the  gods  are  shown 
to  be  robed),  at  a  later  i)eriod 
woven  stuffs  are  worn  by  both 
sexes.  in  the  north,  no  doubt, 
the  skins  of  animals  slain  in  tiie 
chase,  or  of  domestic  beasts,  formed 
naturally  the  hrst  i)rotection  from 
the  cold.  The  lion-skin  of  Hercules 
is  the  robe  also  of  early  Altaic 
heroes  or  gods;  but  in  Capi>adocia 
we  have  statues  rei)reseiiting  fe- 
male tigures  in  long  garments  of 
many  pleats  and    folds,   the   head 
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crowned  l)y  a  cylindrical  bonnet 
not  nnlike  that  still  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  women  of  Bethlehem. 

Jn  these  same  scnl[)tures  the 
male  fi<;iires  wear  a  simrt  jerkin  or 
tunic  ti.s4lit  to  tli»e  fiyure.  On  their 
heads  appears  a  conical  caj)  or 
tiara  like  that  still  worn  by  certain 
Dervish  sects.  The  sturdy  leji;s  of 
these  heroes  ;ire  bare,  but  on  their 
feet  they  have  a  boot  with  curled- 
up  toes,  like  the  Turkish  slipper  or 
the  rid in,<;- boot  of  the  Kurdish  and 
Arab  hmseinan.  Gloves  for  the 
hand,  iingerless,  but  with  a  thumb, 
are  also  thought  to  have  been 
worn. 

The  chiefs — who  perhaps  alone 
wore  the  tiara,  which  was  not  un- 
like the  well-known  crown  of  Ui)[)er 
Egypt — were  also  decked  with  long- 
robes.  The  curly-toed  boot — also 
known  among"  the  Etruscans — so 
struck  the  Egyptians  that  it  has 
been  shown  on  monffments  at  Kar- 
nak  which  represent  the  Hittites, 
as  distinctive  of  the  conquered 
warricus  of  northern  Syria. 

The  tril)es  a[»pear  very  early  to 
have  domesticated  the  ox,  the 
shee[>,  the  goat,  and  the  dog*,  ami 
used  the  ass  — probably  in  times 
of  peace — and  the  horse,  which 
drew  their  chariots  of  war.  They 
were,  however,  not  simply  a  no- 
madic people.  Very  early  they 
began  to  grow  corn  and  to  build 
houses  and  towns.  The  camel  also 
they  proltably  knew  before  de- 
scending into  Mesopotamia.  How 
soon  tliey  constructed  chariots  of 
war  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  was 
from  the  east  that  the  Egyptians 
(before  1600  b.  C.)  obtained  both 
horse  and  chariot.  The  bow,  the 
spear,  the  short  knife-like  sword, 
the    buckler,    the    club — probably 


also  the  sling,  and  certaiidy  the 
two-headed  battle-axe — were  the 
weapons  used  in  war.  The  axe 
appears  almost  of  the  same  form  in 
Oappadocia  and  in  Etrui-ia. 

They  were  mighty  Ininters  also, 
and  warred  against  the  bear,  the 
wolf,  and  the  lion  (which  they 
called  the  "big  <log"):  the  tiger 
also — (contrary  to  popular  ideas  as 
to  its  habitat — they  may  have  found 
in  Ararat  and  in  the  Caucasus,  as 
well  as  in  Hyrcania,  south  of  the 
Caspian,  and  in  the  Hindu  Cnsh. 
They  distinguished  nniny  s})ecies 
of  deer,  and  hunted  the  formidable 
bison  of  Western  Asia  [Bos  2^ri mi- 
genus).  It  is  not* known  if  they 
were  fox-hunters;  and  it  is  even 
])Ossible,  judging  from  modern  cus- 
tom, that  they  may  have  eaten  an 
animal  whi(;h  civilization  gives  to 
the  hounds. 

The  earliest  habitations  of  these 
Mongolian  tribes  api)ear  to  have 
been  caves  or  rude  cottages  made 
by  an  earthen  mound  piled  over  a 
few  large  stones  arranged  dolmen- 
wise.  No  doubt  they  nsed  wood 
when  wood  was  to.  be  found,  but 
the  old  Altaic  word  for  a  house  is 
said  to  mean  a  "hole"  and  a 
"mound"  as  well. 

They  came  from  the  Land  of 
Darkness,  from  that  mysterious 
Country  of  Kiglit,  which  so  occu- 
l)ied  the  imagination  of  the  Asiatics 
of  the  middle  ages,  who  ])enetrated 
towards  the  north.  Tiiere  are 
many  legends  of  this  land  of  "  i)el- 
try" — skins  and  furs;  of  the  long- 
nights,  an<l  the  voices  of  the  unseen 
inhabirants  with  whom  the  traders 
conducted  a  silent  tralfic;  of  the 
dreadful  winters,  and  of  the  seas 
of  sand  or  of  pebbles  lapping  like 
the  waves  of  the  ocean.   Long  after 
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tlio  Alt;iic  tribes  had  descended 
into  senii-tr()])ic;d  regions,  tlie.v  i)i"e- 
served  trjiditions  of  their  noitliein 
home;  they  still  felt  the  fear  of 
that  darlciiess  which  ucconipanied 
the  miseries  of  the  time  of  snow, 
and  told  wonderful  legends  of  the 
great  winter  in  whi(;h  all  but  the 
righteous  few  were  desti'oyed;  and 
of  the  birds,  who  tiying  from  the 
south,  announced  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  return  of  spring.  This 
legend  of  the  lieraM  birds  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  spread  and  easily 
understood  of  Asiatic  myths.  We 
cau  see  at  a  glance  why  the  white 
stork',  on  his  way  to  the  northern 
marshes,  is  regarded  as  a  bird  of 
good  omen;  why  the  swallow  in 
Babylonii  was  the  herald  of  good 
tidings;  why  the  sad  voices  of  the 
cranes  flying  south  portende<l  to 
the  nymi)!is  the  approach  of  the 
Greeic  deluge.  To  watch  the  flight 
of  birds  from  t!ie  south  or  the  north 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  human 
efforts  to  divine  the  coming  seasons 
long  before  a  calendar  existed. 

The  religion— if  religion  it  cau 
be  called— of  these  early  migrants, 
was  indeed  primitive  and  childlike. 
Fear  aiul  hope,  sorrow  and  joy,  lay 
at  its  roots,  and  ignorance  of  all 
uatural  phenomeiui  was  the  motive 
of  blind  attempts  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  or  to  secure  the  favor  of 
the  coTintless  spiritual  beings 
wherein  uian  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded. The  sky  to  the  Altaic 
shepherds  was  not  an  expanse  of 
atmosphere,  but  an  adamantine 
dome  with  windows,  through  which 
were  let  down  the  great  bags  or 
barrels  containing  the  rain.  The 
earth,  an  inverted  cup,  floated  on 
the  ocean  under  this  dome,  and  in 
the  horizon  mountains  there  were 


180  holes  or  doors  towards  the  east, 
and  an  equal  number  towards  the 
west,  through  which  the  sun  came 
forth  from  the  under  worbl,  or 
again  descended  thereto,  soaring 
during  the  day  as  a  great  bird 
across  the  sky.  The  earth'  itself 
was  a  goddess,  the  mother  of  all. 
The  gloomy  regions  beneath  the 
world  were  full  of  feathered  ghosts, 
Avhich  beat  their  wings  against  the 
walls  of  their  prison-house,  and  fed 
in  the  darkness — only  lighted  by 
the  red-hot  orb  as  it  passed  through 
the  city  of  the  dead  at  night— upon 
mire  and  clay;  while  the  dust  lay 
thick  on  the  rusty  gates,  and  the 
terrible  king  of  hell,  with  his 
lion-lieaded  consort,  devoured  the 
bodies  of  the  wicked.  From  another 
point  of  view,  this  region  was 
called  "  the  land  of  no  life,"  or 
''•  the  country  where  there  is  no 
movement."  The  entrance  was 
sometimes  thought  to  lie  in  the 
ocean,  and  through  it  r,ui  the  river 
over  which  the  dead  must  pass, 
and  beside  which  the  infernal 
deities  found  the  ghosts,  as  it 
.were,  of  those  propitiatory  offer- 
ings which  friends  of  the  dead  had 
buried  or  burned  with  the  coipse. 
Among  the  reeds  of  its  banks  the 
ghosts  wandered;  but  the  righteous 
were  led  to  a  place  of  repose  where 
they  were  safe  from  the  demons, 
beside  the  stream  of  the  water  of 
life,  guarded  b}'  the  goddess  of  the 
jietlier  world.  This  is  no  fancy 
l)ictHre  of  early  beliefs,  for  every 
touch  may  be  verifiec^  from  existing 
records. 

The  greatest,  wisest,  most  just, 
and  most  merciful  of  the  gfxls  was 
the  supreme  deity  of  heaven  and 
of  the  ocean.  The  old  name  which 
he    bore    is    said    to    mean    "  tli© 
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House"  or  "  tlie  Ho  use  of  Wjitcr," 
;iik1  lie  wjia  the  spirit  of  tlie  greiit 
temple,  t!ie  tioor  of  wiiich  w;is  tlie 
liruKiineiit,  iind  dwelt  :ilso  heneiitli 
the  \v;ives  of  tiie  ocean.  He  w;is 
re[)resented  with  bulls  horns  to 
sigwify  his  i)o\ver,  and  lield  the 
great  snake  whei'ewith  lie  lashed 
tiie  waves  of  the  se;i  into  fury. 
Seated  on  his  throne  in  the  depths, 
lie  is  sJKiwn  as  the  judge  of  the 
wieke<l  soul  in  a  form  iiaif  bird, 
lialt  m;in,  eondemning  the  ghost  t.> 
the  piisoii-iioiise  beneatli  tlie  earth. 
He  also  appears  guiding  the  sonls 
of  the  pious  beneath  the  ocean  to 
some  abode  of  rest  and  peace.  The 
power  of  this  great  spirit  of  lieaveu 
and  ocean  seems  to  have  beeji  re- 
garded as  supreme  over  gods  and 
demons  alike. 

The  "  three  lords  of  justice," 
who  also  formed  the  princijial  ob- 
jects of  worshi]),  were  the  tire,  the 
water,  and  the  sun.  Fire  the  Al- 
taic tribes  had  learned  to  produce 
Avith  the  tire-drill,  and  to  hold  so 
sacred  that  the  tire-drill  itself  was 
a  deity,  or  the  emblem  of  a  god. 
The  hymns  to  tire  are  numerous 
among  the  Akkadians;  and  the 
brightness,  the  devouring-  might, 
the  warmth,  and  life-living  power 
of  the  tire,  are  constantly  cele- 
brated. It  appears  that  iron  was 
never  allowed  to  approach  the 
•  flame — the  tire  was  not  to  be  stirred 
with  a  sword,  and  presumably  all 
the  pokers  were  of  wood.  This 
superstition,  which  is  very  widely 
s])read  still  among  the  Tatars,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  a  Pytha- 
gorean maxim,  seems  to  have  been 
based  either  on  tiie  fear  of  killing" 
ii  benehcent  creature  in  the  tiame, 
or  of  exciting-  the  wrath  of  the  tire- 
si)irit   by    wounding    it    with    the 


sword.  Curiously  enough,  the  later 
Jews  had  a  similar  belief,  and  for- 
bade the  ap]>r()ach  ot  iron  to  the 
altar  tire.  The  tire  was  a  i»iiritier 
not  only  of  metals,  but  even  of 
human  beings.  It  was  ])acitied  by 
olforings  of  infants  burnt  alive,  or 
of  captives  cast  into  the  furnace. 
Probably,  as  among  the  rnde  trilies 
of  the  west,  diseased  liocks  were 
also  driven  through  the  tiie,  as  in 
the  case  (»!'  the  Needlire  of  German 
tribes,  'he  ancient  custom  of  or- 
deal by  fire,  common  to  all  Asiatics, 
was  no  doubt  based  on  this  same 
belief  in  the  justice  of  the  god  of 
flame.  'J'here  is,  moreover,  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  at  the  earliest 
times  many,  if  not  all,  the  Altaic 
tribes  burned  their  dead,  and 
oftered  slaves,  wives,  horses,  and 
other  proi)erty  of  the  dead  chief, 
npon  his  funeral  ]>yre — a  wholesale 
suttee,  of  which  traces  still  remain 
to  the  i)resent  age  in  China,  in  In- 
dia, and  elsewhere.  The  dead- 
horse,  on  which  the  ghost  was  con- 
ducted by  the  terrilde  Charon  of  the 
Etruscans,  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  ghost  of  his  own  horse  so 
burned  with  his  body.  In  one  re- 
presentation the  goddess  of  hell 
rides  on  such  a,  horse  in  her  boat  ou 
the  infernal  river,  and  the  death- 
horse  is  well  known  in  European 
folk-lore. 

JSTot  less  sacred  than  tire  was 
water  to  the  Altaic  tribes.  As  the 
source  of  life,  in  streams,  in  dew, 
in  rain,  and  in  the  springs,  it  was 
adored  and  i)rox)itiate(l.  Tlie  bright- 
ness, the  movement,  the  power, 
and  the  life-giving  properties  of  the 
water,  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as 
itself  alive.  The  only  cure  for  sick- 
ness seems  to  have  been  to  spiinkle 
with  magic  water.     The  only  cure 
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fordejitli  was  tlie  water  of  life.  The 
temple  s^od  presided  over  the 
waters,  and  the  moon  was  ch:)sel,v 
connected  with  water  in  the  ])opii- 
lar  belief.  Whether  the  difficulty 
which  puzzled  the  later  Zorastrl- 
ans  lia<l  yet  been  di-scussed  does 
not  appear.  The  latter  could  not 
understand  how,  if  water  was  so 
pure,  so  good,  and  so  holy,  water 
rai<'"ht  yet  com[)ass  the  (leath  of 
men  by  drowning;  and  how  fire, 
also  being  so  good,  could  also  slay. 
It  was  e.Kplained  by  the  learned 
that  these  evils  were  due,  not  to 
the  water,  noi-  to  the  fire,  hut  to 
independent  demons  who  lurked 
in  or  beside  the  sacred  elemerits. 
Probably  in  this  early  age  the  puz- 
zle was  solved  in  a,  simpler  manner 
by  su'pposiiig  that  the  spirits  of 
water  and  of  fire  inight  slay  the 
offender,  while  extending  their 
graces  to  the  i)ious. 

L'he  third  "  lord  of  justice"  was 
the  sun,  reganled  as  being  con- 
trolled by  the  power  of  a  yet 
greater  deity,  taught  to])ursuean 
unerring  path,  or  condemned  by 
endless  journeys  to  labor  for  man, 
and  to  fig! it  his  battle  against  the 
countless  monsters  of  night,  of  win- 
ter, and  of  storm.  By  some  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  bird,  and 
was  therefore  re[)resented,  like  the 
Persian  rukh,  soaring  in  heaven,  or 
with  his  wings  cut  tlap[)ing  hel[)- 
less  in  the  forest  by  night;  by  some 
he  was  regarded  as  a  hare  si)riiig- 
ing  from  its  form  in  the  east,  and 
coursing  over  the  sky  in  a  day;  by 
some  as  an  armed  warrior,  called 
the  "Friend  of  Man,"  standing 
with  fiery  weapons  on  the  Eastern 
mountain,  before  whose  face  the 
demons  of  shadow  aud  of  cold  fled 
away. 


The  sun  was  also  called  the  sou 
of  the  heaven-god,  and  lepreseuted 
as  an  infant  new-l)orn  in  spring;  in 
summer  as  the  hero  who  slays  mon- 
steis  and  wanders  over  the  earth ; 
in  winter  as  the  aged,  feeble,  and 
l>ersecuted  monarch,  driven  from  his 
throne  aud  slain  by  his  foes,  or  de- 
voured by  monsters.  The  gradual 
change  of  his  place  of  rising  was 
wat<;lie<l  with  anxiety  from  the 
remote  days  when  pointei-stoues 
Avere  set  ni)  to  mark  his  fuithest 
deviation  uorth  or  south  ;  and  when 
it  was  recognized  that  tiie  leturn 
of  summer  was  i)resaged  by  a  re- 
turn uorthwaids  of  the  point  of 
sunrise,  annual  rejoicings  accom- 
panied the  rei)orts  from  these  rude 
and-  early  observatories  (crotnkchs 
as  we  call  them  in  the  West;,  tell- 
ing that  the  limit  of  sovitluMii  de- 
viation had  been  reached,  and  that 
the  sun  again,  as  in  former  years, 
was  beginning  to  rise  further  to- 
war<ls  the  Jiorth. 

Not  less  anxiously,  uiglit  by 
uight,  must  the  shepherd  have 
watched  for  the  first  brightening  of 
the  light  of  da  wn.  The  lire  having 
gone  out,  the  moon  having  set,  the 
chill  of  the  early  morn  stiffening 
his  limbs,  the  terror  of  darkness — 
so  much  feared  by  all  savages — 
in  his  heart,  he  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  east  where  the  first 
dim  whitening  of  the  sky  might  be 
watched.  The  great  aurora,  which 
has  become  so  famous  a  figure  in 
Aryan  ])oetry,  was  likenetl  by  the 
Egyptians,  just  as  it  still  is  by  the 
Hottentots,  to  a  glorious  tree  with 
jewelled  boughs  growing  from  the 
mountain.  At  the  foot  of  this  tree 
they  said  the  suti  was  sleeping,  and 
through  its  radiant  branches  he 
climbed  ui)  -like  Jack  up  his  beau- 
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stalk — to  the  heavens.  In  Clialdea 
they  called  it  the  "  tree  of  liglit  " 
and  the  "  tree  of  Assiiur."  Horns 
is  represented  in  Eii'.vpt  climbing' 
this  tree;  :uid  theOhincjse  ])reserve 
tiie  s;iiue  idea,  as  tlieii'  emblem  for 
liglil  \v;i8  the  sun  on  tiie  tree-top, 
and  lor  durkness  tlie  sun  nnder 
the  tree.  Down  to  the  mid<lleages 
thisenil)lem  of  tiie  tree  of  light 
wiis  still  a  featnre  of  popnlar  be- 
lief. They  sai<l  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  that  tiie  hero  went  east- 
wards till  he  came  to  the  tree  in 
Avhich  the  Phoenix  (the  sun  eagle) 
s;it,  iind  there  learned  his  fate. 
This  "  tree  like  one  "  is  one  of  the 
Hottentot  gods  ;  and  probably  the 
eniblera  is  much  older  than  that 
Avith  which  we  are  familiar  in 
classic  myths,  which  represents  the 
I'osy  maiden  preceding  the  chariot 
of  the  sun. 

The  counterpart  to  this  eastern 
tree  was  the  sunset  tree  of  the 
•Par;idise  in  the  west — the  land  of 
'  Cockiiygne,  or  garden  of  the  Ples- 
]>erides,  which  in  Clialdea  w;is  said 
to  have  its  entrance  by  the  door  in 
the  sea.  The  appearance  of  the 
sunset  glow  was  regarded  with  feel- 
ings o[»i»osite  to  those  greeting  the 
dawn.  Tlie  Egyptians  and  many 
other  early  peoples  said  that  the 
sun  wiis  falling  into  a  fnrn.ice,  or 
that  his  blood  was  flowing  over  the 
sk}',  or  that  he  climbed  down  the 
western  tree"  into  the  region  of  the 
dead,  or  burned  himself  upon  a 
funenil  pyre.  Thus  the  western 
tree  was  connected  with  the  under 
world,  and  in  its  branches  sat  the 
goddess  of  night  and  of  fate.  The 
idea  of  these  two  trees  still  in- 
fluences Moslem  beliefs  concerning 
the  tree  of  Paradise  and  the  thorny 
tree  of  hell;  and  there  is  no  known 


system  of  Asiatic  belief  from  which 
tliey  are  altogether  absent. 

Next  to  the  long-suffering  and 
friendly  sun,  the  moon  was  an  ob- 
ject of  affectionate  adoration.  They 
(tailed  her  sometimes  the  "  lady  of 
the  horned  face,"  sometimes  the 
"  light  of  earth,"  sometimes  the 
"  great  princess  Istar."  They  be- 
lieved her  to  be  the  lover  of  the 
sun,  always  ])ursuing  him  through 
heaven  and  hell.  The  Akkadians 
told  of  her  visit  to  the  under  world 
when  she  was  shorn  of  her  crown 
and  jewels,  and  at  length  (during 
the  dark  quarter)  disai)peared  al- 
together as  a  i)risoiier  of  the  infer- 
nal goddess.  But  by  the  Water  of 
Life — the  dew  always  connected 
with  the  moon — she  recovered  her 
strength,  and  came  forth  again  to 
light  the  world,  her  jewels  and  her 
(;rown  being  one  by  one  restoied  to 
her  till  her  full  glory  was  re- 
covered. 

The  gentle  breezes  of  the  sum- 
mer were  not  unnaturally  thought 
to  come  from  the  sun,  who  was  said 
l)y  the  Akkadians  to  breathe  on  the 
shining  waters  of  the  Eu]dirates; 
but  the  temnestuous  wind  was  an 
unseen  demon,  whose  blows  could 
be  felt,  but  whose  form  was  hid  in 
the  dark  robe  of  the  storm-cloud. 
The  lightning  wasthe  fiery  weapon 
of  the  sun-god  wherewith  he  smote 
the  storm-dragon,  whose  bellowing 
men  heard  immediately  after  the 
stroke — though  some  said  it  was 
the  triumphant  braying  of  the 
swift  ass  on  which  the  hero  was 
riding.  This  bolt  ortire— the  club 
of  Mitlira  or  of  Hercules,  the  ham- 
mer of  Thor,  the  crooked  serpent 
of  the  Hottentots— was  regarded 
with  aw^e,  but  yet  connected  with 
the  idea  of  an  essential  Qre,  (>>  Ui^ 
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Oil  which  all  human  or  animal  exist- 
ence was  Miouglit  to  depend,  i^ot 
only  did  the  Medes  and  other  Asiat- 
ics develop  this  theory  of  the  es- 
sential si)arlc,  bnt  it  has  lately  been 
fonnd  tinit  the  Egyi)tians  had  a 
similar  belief.  The  water  of  life 
and  the  rtre  of  life  were  the  si)irits 
whom  men  adored  in  the  rnshiny 
stream  and  the  household  flume. 

Am  )ii,;;"  the  most  extraordinary 
pieces  of  sym'),)lisai  knowu  to  have 
been  used  by  these  early  As-iatics 
was  that  of  the  ass-head  as  repre- 
SLMitin.u^  .1  deity.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  such  an  emblem  was 
used  ainon^  Hittites,  Egyptians, 
and  others,  in  connection  with  the 
red  god  Set  or  Sut.  The  same  em- 
blem cjnies  down  to  us  in  the  ass 
of  Dionysus,  in  the  swift  ass  of 
India,  in  thousands  of  popular 
stories— such  as  the  Donkey  Cab 
bage— and  on  the  gnostic  re[)re 
sentations  found  in  Syria  and  in 
El  )ine.  Tiie  wild  ass  of  Asia  was, 
however,  a  very  different  aiiimil 
t'roai  the  patient  donkey  of  Eu- 
roi)e;  and  the  strength,  the  speed, 
and  the  tamelessness  of  the  wild 
ass,  which  are  celebrated  in  the 
13ook  of  Job,  ai'e  portrayed  in 
most  spirited  manner  on  Assyrian 
sculptures. 

Another  ancient  tigure  widely  re 
produced  was  that  of  mother  earth, 
rei)resented,  like  the  Indian  god- 
dess, i>ressiug  streams  of  milk  from 
her  breast,  or  nursing  the  infant 
sun  of  the  spring-time  in  her  arms. 
In  Troy,  in  Chaldea,  in  Syria,  in 
Cyprus,  in  Egypt,  mother  eartli  is 
again  and  again  so  represented, 
though  without  the  beauty  of  form 
and  of  sentiment  which  the  Greeks 
afterwiirds  attaiued  iu  reproducing 
her  divinity. 


In  honor  of  these  good  powers 
the  annual  festivals  were  celebrat. 
ed  with  joy  or  witii  sorrow.  The 
winter  feast  of  tire  celebrated  the 
solstice;  the  spring  and  harvest 
rejoicings  an<l  the  vintage'festival 
were  followed  by  the  mourning  for 
the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  fell, 
and  the  cold,  the  rain,  and  the 
darkness  began  to  reapjjear.  it 
was  perhaps  not  until  the  Altaic 
tribes  reached  Asia  Minor  that  they 
began  to  Know  the  vine  and  to 
drink  wine,  but  they  must  very  ear- 
ly have  discovered  intoxii;ants  like 
the  Aryan  soma;  and  the  Egyptians 
drank  beer  as  well  as  wine.  We 
have  a  very  early  sculpture  show- 
ing the  God  of  wine  an<l  of  corn 
perhaps  as  old  as  ItiOO  B.C.  at  least 
near  Tarsus,  iu  Asia.  Minor.  As 
early,  at  least,  as  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  Tatar  peoples  knew  how 
to  make  the  celebrated  koumiss 
drink  from  mares'  milk,  and  si)riu- 
kled  libations  of  koumiss  in  tlieir 
temples  and  houses  and  tents,  audi 
to  the  four  quarters  of  heaveu. 
Koumiss  is  said  to  be  the  most  ex- 
c|uisite  of  intoxicants,  ami  leaves  no 
"head"  next  morning.  That  the 
Aklcadians,  howe^'er,  suffered  from 
hea<la(dies,  we  know  irom  uoe  fact 
that  their  magical  texts  speak  of  a 
"splitting  headache"  a(;com,[>any- 
ing— as  it  still  does — the  malarious 
fevers  in  the  plains  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. 

The  dark  side  of  the  Altaic  be- 
liefs was  rei)resented  by  the  terror  " 
of  demons,  ghosts,  vampires,  incu- 
bi,  succubi,  and  all  manner  of  liends 
of  the  storm,  the  darkness,  the 
flood,  the  fever,  and  of  death  or  the 
plague.  These  demons  they  rep- 
resented with  the  heads  of  tigers  or 
wolves,  with  tongues  hanging  putt 
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of  months  armed  witli  the  fangs  of 
"wild  beasts.  Tlieir  bodies  were 
tliose  of  wolves  or  of  cats,  tlieir 
liiiid-legs  had  eagles'  claws,  and 
their  tails  were  serpents;  while 
two  or,,  fonr  wings  added  to  their 
terrors  and  to  tlieir  powej'.  The 
demon  of  the  hot  wind  has  been 
found  so  represented  in  Chaldea, 
while  aecor<ling;  toother  texts  the 
demons  crept  into  honses  as  ser- 
])ents,  or  caused  the  beasts  of  the 
lield  to  start  and  treml)le  with  fear, 
and  tinng  the  callow  nestlings  from 
the  trees,  and  Inrked  in  tiie  ruins 
to  leai)  on  men  as  their  i)ie.v. 

How  to  defeat  demons  was  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  The 
chief  reliance  was  placed  in  the 
goodwill  ot  the  "Friend  of  lAIan," 
who  chased  them  away.  Magic  po- 
tions were  brewed,  just  as  Zulu 
chiefs  still  spend  their  <laysin  con- 
cocting magici  broth  to  be  sprinkled 
on  men,  on  horses,  oi-  on  cattle. 
Tliere  were  also  written  charms  in 
leather  or  metal  (;ases,  hung  to  the 
walls  or  round  the  neck — just  like 
those  which  the  Mahdi  distributed 
to  his  soldiers;  and  ban<ls  of  linen 
with  written  si)ells  were  bound  to 
the  limbs  or  forehead  of  the  sick, 
driving  the  demon  of  disease  grad- 
ually from  the  body.  Stone-cut 
texts  were  biult  into  the  walls  of 
liouses,  or  little  statues  of  the  gods 
were  buried  undei'  the  foundations. 
Th(^  diseased  ilocks  were  passed 
through  the  fire,  or  one  as  a  sacri- 
.  fice  was  cast  <lown  a  ])recii)ice  or 
Thrown  into  the  river.  The  malig- 
nant earth-demon  was  pacified  by  a 
liuman  victim  to  save  the  new 
building  from  the  sho(dc  of  earth- 
quake— sn])posed  to  be  due  to  the 
lieaving  of  the  shoulders  of  the 
giant  below.     The    knowledge    of 


certain  spells  or  forms  of  invoca- 
tion which  was  kept  as  a  secret  by 
the  wizar<ls  or  priests,  w^as  a  most 
])0\verful  means  of  counteiacting 
evil.  Witches  were  hunted  out,  as 
they  still  are  in  Africa,  and  were 
believed  able  to  torment  the  living 
by  torturing  a  preseiitJuent  in  wax 
or  clay,  so  long  as  something  be- 
longing to  the  victim^a  nail,  a 
hair,  or  a  rag  of  clothing -could  be 
incorporated  into  the  image,  into 
which  needles  were  stuck,  or  which 
was  roasted  slowly  by  the  fire. 
Such  beliefs,  known  from  an  early 
time  in  Asia,  suivived  in  Europe 
to  a  very  late  ])eriod,  and  still  sur- 
vive ill  the  East.  It  is  most  in- 
structive to  find  among  ;dl  such 
early  tribes  that  death  was  never 
regarded  as  the  natural  end  of  life 
—  as  the  withering  of  rhe  flower  or 
decay  of  the  tree — but  as  a  direct 
murderous  interference  on  the  part 
of  malignant  power  with  tlie  im- 
mortal life  on  earth  which  man  be- 
lieved himself  cajsable  of  enjoying. 
Old  age  and  grey  hair,  sickness 
and  sorrow,  were  not  the  natural 
lot  but  the  misfortunes  of  man,  due 
to  the  opposing  intiuence  of  de- 
mons. 

The  result  of  tli(>  incantations  on 
the  demons  was  icuiar.  able.  The 
inscribed  pillar  confronted  them  at 
the  house  door,  ami  they  had  to  lie 
in  wait  outside;  but  the  s])ells  of 
the  i>riests  diverted  their  rage 
against  one  another,  and  they  are 
r(>presented  ramping  uf)  and  tear- 
ing one  another,— "  fleeing  away 
struggling,"  as  one  charm  jireserv- 
ed  in  cuneiform  tells  us  Rudeas 
such  concei)tions  may.ai)pear,  they 
still  formed  an  imj)ortant  i)art  of 
])oi)ular  religion  in  Europe  late 
even  in  the  middle  ages. 
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The  e;irli(\st  temples  of  tlie  Alt;iic 
tribes,  like  those  ofoiir own  Druids, 
were  opeii-nii"  circles  of  stones, 
with  a.  central  statiding'-stone  siip- 
l)ose(l  to  be  haunted  by  the  deity. 
Over  it  libations  of  oil,  of  water,  of 
wine,  of  koumiss,  of  blood,  were 
]ioured;  before  it,  or  on  it,  flowers, 
fruits,  berries,  and  other  such  j^ifts 
wei'e  placed.  Within  the  circle  a. 
man  nii<;ht  leave  unharmel  his 
most  valuable  pro[»erry  under  the 
l)rott>ction  of  the  g'od.  Xear  it  the 
dolmen,  or  stone  table,  formed  an 
altar,  on  which  human  or  animal 
victims  were  offered.  The  mai^ic 
circle,  the  cnp  hollow  with  its  siir- 
ronndin,ijf  rings,  used  by  all  Asiatics 
alike,  were  connected  with  rites  of 
purihcation,  by  sprinlclings  of  dew, 
of  water,  or  ot  milk.  On  the  dol- 
men-stones the  sick  were  laid,  as 
they  still  are  on  inscribed  talisman- 
stones  in  Syria;  and  through  the 
dolmens  they  crawled  or  wei'e 
dragged,  in  hope  of  s[)eedy  cure. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  Asi- 
atic superstitions — tliat  of  the 
Dead's  Door— was  connected  with 
this  rite  of*'  passing"  through.''  In 
Persia,  in  China,  and  not  less  in 
medieval  Europe,  it  was  thought 
of  evil  omen  that  the  dead  should 
])ass  out  through  the  same  door  as 
the  li\ing.  A  hole  was  broken  in 
the  wall,  through  which  the  corpse 
was  taken  out;  or  even  at  a  later 
time  a  special  door — high  up  from 
the  gronnd — was  made  for  the  same 
puri)ose.  It  is  believed  that  the 
western  superstition  as  to  "closing" 
the  door"  on  a  corpse  has  the  same 
derivation,  and  the  Dea<Vs  Doors 
may  still  be  seen  inNorthern  Italy. 

From  the  religion  of  these  an- 
cient tribes  we  may  perhaps  gather 
most  light  as  to  their  civilization;, 


but  some  of  their  social  customs 
are  equally  curious  and  instructive, 
especially  that  of  the  couvade,  as  it 
is  called  in  France — the  custom  of 
l)utting  the  futher  of  a  new-born 
child  into  bed,  carefully  tending 
him  and  feeding  him  on  special 
diet  for  some  time,  until  the  baby 
begins  to  grow  strong.  This  ex- 
traordinary, and  to  our  ideas  nn- 
natnral  custom,  is  common  to  va- 
rious Altaic  peo[des.  In  France 
among  the  Basijues,  in  Si)ain  among 
Iberians,  in  (Jorsic;i,  in  Asia.  iMinor, 
in  Borneo,  in  Siberia,  in  Greenland, 
in  Africa,  America,  and  in  the  In- 
dian Ar(;hi[)elago  alilce,  this  cus- 
tom exists,  or  has  existed.  IMarco 
Polo  mentions  it  in  China;  A^x)!- 
lonius  Rhodius  in  Pontus.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  due  to  belief  in  some 
mysterious  sympathy  between  the 
father  and  the  child,  the  health  of 
the  infant  beitig  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  that  of  its  sire.  The  moth- 
er appears  to  receive  little  atten- 
tion from  the  Turanian  i)eoples 
among  whom  this  strange  custom 
prevails. 

The  laws  of  the  Altaic  tribes  in 
Chaldea  are  oidy  known  to  us  by  a 
few  Akkadian  fragments.  Their 
punishments,  including  drowning 
and  mutilation,  walling  up  alive, 
and  tearing  off  the  nails,  show  us 
how  savage  they  were,  even  in  days 
when  they  could  M'rite  and  trade, 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  art. 
They  had  slaves  also  "who  were 
recognized  as  having  some  human 
rights,  for  a  master  was  bound  to 
maintain  his  slave  if  he  had  injured 
him  by  violence.  The  position  of 
women  was  more  independent  and 
imi)ortant?  than  we  might  have 
thought  likely;  but  the  jealous  se- 
clusion of    the   sex    practiced    by 
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Semitic   i)RO])les   seems   ill  ways  to 
Uave  i)eeii  imkiiown  to  Altaic  I'aees. 

Tiie  practice  of  divinin.i;  was  an 
important  branch  of  priestly  knowl- 
edge: divining  by  gems,  by  arrows, 
by  sticks  thrcnvn  into  the  air,  by 
tlie  tiiglit  of  birds,  by  the  bones  of 
cocks  slain  as  sacrifices  (as  is  still 
the  case  in  Bnrmah) — in  sbort, 
evei-y  sort  of  consecrated  g'ambling 
and  choice  of  action  b}'  "tossing 
iq)."  No  general  would  have  ex- 
l)ected  success  if  he  led  .out  his 
army  against  the  advice  of  the 
wizard.  Long'  lists  of  rules  were 
drawn  up,  including  such  an  omen 
as  a  dog-  straying  into  the  temi)le, 
and  some  of  these  lists  have  come 
down  to  us  in  cuneiform  to  the 
l)resent  day.  Herodotus  tells  us 
how  the  Scythians  divined  by  twigs, 
and  Buddhist  or  Nestorian  priests 
alike  continue  the  practice  to  the 
present  <lay. 

The  language  and  the  writing  of 
the  Altaic  ])eop]es  were,  like  them- 
selves, extremely  i)rimitive.  Pic- 
ture-writing— like  that  of  bushmen, 
or  of  the  cavemen  in  Europe — had 
passed  into  a  further  hieroglyi)hic 
stage,  in  wiiich  ])ronouns  and  other 
parts  of  speech  were  represented 
by  emblems,  and  in  whicli  the  plur- 
al was  siiown,  as  in  Egypt,  by  the 
simjtle  device  of  a  series  of  strokes 
after  the  iu?vn.  Language,  in  like 
manner,  had  developed  from  mere 
monosyllabic  sounds  to  the  agglu- 
tinative stage— still  traceable  even 
in  English— where  other  syllables 
are  added  to  show  the  relations  of 
the  various  root-sounds  to  each 
other;  but  even  to  our  own  times 
the  Altaic  peoples  have  not  ad- 
vanced any  further.  Their  lan- 
guages have  not  become  inflexional 
like    those    of    Aryan  or    Semitic 


])eoples,  and  they  have  never  in- 
vented, consequently,  an  alphabet 
to  sui)ersede  their  clumsy  hiero- 
glyphics or  syllab^i.ries,  which,  with 
time,  have  only  grown  clumsier 
and  more  complic-ited,  A  Chinese 
at  twenty-one  has  not  attained  that 
mastery  over  his  language  whicii 
an  Aryan  child  may  attain  at  the 
age  of  hve. 

The  arts  were  represented  among 
the  Altaic  tribes  oi  Western  Asia 
not  only  by  writing  and  sculi>tnre, 
but  very  early  by  metallurgical 
discoveries.  Not  less  than  3U0) 
years  B.C  the  Akkadians  had  not 
only  learned  to  smelt  iron,  to  ex- 
tract coi)per,  lead,  and  tin  from 
the  ore,  to  use  gold  and  silver  and 
alloys  like  electrum  in  barter,  but 
they  even  knew  how^  to  make 
bronze  ami  brass.  They  wrought 
beautiful  vases,  bowls,  and  bas- 
reliefs  in  repoussee  work  in  all 
metals;  they  plated  their  chariots 
with  silver;  they  made  statues 
with  heads  of  gold;  they  carved 
wood  and  alabaster,  and  engraved 
on  their  signets  groups  represent- 
ing the  gods,  or  cbmmemoi'ating  the 
myths  already  noticed.  Many  pre-, 
cions  stones— the  ruby,  diamond, 
turquoise,  and  others  — were  known 
to  them  by  distinct  names;  and 
their  temples  were  rich  with  crust- 
ed metal,  like  the  lionses  of  kings 
which  Homer  describes. 

Su(;h    then    was  the    civilization 

of  the  Turanian  tribes  of  Western 

Asia  before  the  family  of  Abraham 

crossed  the  Euplirates,  and  entered 

j  a  land    fully    peopled    with    their 

I  tribes,      whose'       names— Hittites, 

i  Amalekites,    Philistines,    and    the 

j  retst — are    i)reserved  for  us  in  the 

I  Bible.     Such   were  the  Canaanites 

i  whom  Joshua  drove  out  before  him. 
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Suc-li  were  tlieHittite  princes  whose 
(1. 111,^11  ters  Kameses  uikI  Solomon 
alike  luaii'ied,  and  whose  trade  witli 
Eijf.vpt  i-s  not  only  mentioned  in  tlie 
Bible,  but  is  also  known  almost  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses  to  U-.ive 
been  re,y:iilated  by  a  treaty  written 
on  a  silver  tabhit,  the  ac-onnt  of 
whieii  is  still  preserved  in  a  fa- 
in )iis  papyr.is. 

B;it  it  cam;',    to    pass,   in    process 
of  timi-^,  that  the  prosperity  of  this 
groat    race   de(;lined.       I'he    Ba-by- 
loiii.ms  drove  tiiem   from  Ohaldea, 
or    lordel    it  over   their  siirvivin,:^' 
member-;.     The  Assyrians  defeated 
tiieiu  [t.  Oari'Jiemisli   and  in  Syria. 
Tae     H  U)rews    alaiost    extirpated 
theai    in    Palestine.     The    R)mins 
conijiiiU'e  I  thcui  in  Italy,  the  G-auls 
in  France.      Ihe  civilization   which 
they  founded   was  adopte  I   by  B  i- 
byloiiians  and  Grreeks   and   Latins, 
and  l>y  m  my  later  races,  and  their 
very  ex:iste;n5e  was  forgotten,  and 
t'leir  language   unknown    to    have 
been  ever   spoken    beyorj  I   the  re- 
gi  )  IS  of  Centra.!  an  I  Eistern  Asia.. 
Bud  r.iiey  left  behind   them  writ- 
ten records  to  ])rove  their  descent, 
their  race,  their  wealth  and  power, 
their  beliefs   and  hoi)es   and  fears. 
Tiie  present   century  has  seen  t.he 
recovery  of   these    records,  cut    in 
basalt,  staniimd  in   clay,  carved  on 
stone,  engraved   on    silv^er;  and  at 
List,  after   thirty   centuries,     their 
history  l)egins    to   be    written.     In 
Syria,  in  Chaldea,     in    Italy,    nay 
even  in  Egypt,  the  same  discovery 
has  been  made,  and  the  oldest  civi- 
lized race  claims  credit  for  its  own 
works. 

It  has  taken  many  years  for  this 
result  to    be   attained,  and    the  full 
uudersranding  is  yet  incomplete. 
In     1812,    the     great      traveller 


Bnrckhardt    found  at   Ilaraath   the 
first    of  these    hieroglyphic   te.Kts, 
hewn    in   basalt.     Then,  for  nearly' 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  nothing 
more  Tvas  done.     When,   liowever, 
exi)lorers  again  lit  on  Burckhardt's 
text,  and  on  four  others  at  Hamath, 
the}'  were  at  lirst   said  to  be   fanci- 
ful  ornamental  designs;  but  when 
this  failed  to  explain  them  away,  a 
learned  man   set  to  work,  and  stud- 
ied   them    for    some    time  ui)side- 
down.     Then  another    learned  man 
translated    them,    and    disc-overed' 
tiiat  one  (this  is  a  fact)  referred  to 
giving   permission    to    see  a  bull- 
tight  gratis.  This  was  notitpproved 
by  the  rest  of  the   learned,  partly 
because  no  one  ever  heard  of  bull- 
fights in  the  East   (though  the  As- 
syrians had  something  of  the  sort), 
partly   because   they    doubted   ap- 
parently   if  admission  gratis   to   a 
bull  tight  was  [»robable.     Thus  the 
question   went   to  sleep  again,  and 
the  learned  society  most  interested 
turned  its   attention    to  printing   a, 
paper,  in  which    a  Hebrew   scholar 
raised  the  question  whether  a  pig- 
eon could  ever  have  tiown  with  one 
wing.     It   seems    that   the    Rabbis 
understood    the  words,   "  O  tint    I 
could  tly  away  and  be  at  rest!"  to 
mean  fly   with    one  wing  and    rest 
with  the  other.     The  author  called 
his    pai)er    "  Ancient  Observation 
on  the  Flight  of  Birds,"  and  sent  it 
to   Mr.    Huxley,  whose   reply    was 
unfavorable;  also    to    the    Vienna 
Balloon  Society,  who  were  less  un- 
favorable (perhaps  because  balloons 
fly      without       any      wings).     The 
Vienna    Balloon    Society    said    the 
])ai)er  was  very  interesting. 

Meanwhile  the  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions remained  unread,  or  at  least 
only  read  to  the  satisfaction  of  each 
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one  who  proposed  anew  system.  At 
lenj;tli,  in  two  diffej'ent  (lirections, 
comparisons  with  known  emblems  — 
from  (Jypiiis  and  from  Babylon  — 
■were  proi)osed ;  bat,  alas!  eacli 
author  was  mutually  convinced 
that  the  other  was  wrong-.  It  was 
a  case  of  two  sides  to  the  shield; 
and  tiie  fact  that  the  rude  clay- 
sketches  derived  from  the  old  ba- 
salt end)lems  were  very  different 
from  the  s(;rawls  on  limestone, 
"which  had  the  same  original  forms, 
Avas  not  at  lirst  evident.  George 
Smith,  who  hail  discovered,  at  Car- 
cheaiish,  many  of  these  valuable 
texts,  and  FrangoisLenormant,  who 
hail  bogun  to  study  the  (juestion  iu 
earnest,  both  die(l  too  soon.  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  is  the  only  student  of 
lirst-class  acquirements  who  has 
since  maile  much  of  the  matter. 

Substantial  agreement,  however, 
at  last  being  slowly  attained  on  the 
important  points.  The  fact  that 
the  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  read  as 
syllables,  not  as  an  alphabet,  that 
tliey  are  of  Hittite  origin,  that  the 
Hittites  were  an  Altaic  i)eoide,  and 
even  th.at  the  language  is  akin  to 
the  Akkadian,  is  beginning  to  be  es- 
tablished. It  is  established,  also, 
that  the  names  of  the  g'ods  occur 
on  these  hieroglyphic  texts  and  that 
some,  if  not  ail  as  yet  known,  are 
magical  or  religious  incantations. 
To  discover  the  meaning  of  such 
inscri]>tious,  when  the  language 
and  tlie  actual  meaning  of  each 
symbol  are  alike  unknown,  by  aid 
of  nothing  more  than  a  short  bilin- 
gual of  six  words,  is  evidently  a 
task  of  no  little  difficulty.  But  it 
is  not  impossible  ;  and  if  followed 
on  scientific  i)rinci]des,  with 
patiences  and  a  mind  o])en  to  the  ob- 
jections of  others,  it  must  iu  the 


end  yield,  as  other  problems  have 
yielded,  to  the  labor  of  the  student. 
The  litrnscan  remains,  not  less  than 
those  of  the  Akkadians,  will  serve 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject; 
and  the  recent  <liscoveiy  of  ascom- 
mon  origin  i'orthe  hieroglyi)hics  of 
Egy])t  and  Babylonia  shows  us  that 
Egyptian  also  will  serve  to  assistiu 
the  interpretation  of  the  Ilittite 
scrii)t.  The  doubtful  results  of 
cuneiform  research  will  be  controll- 
ed by  comparisons  with  many  liv- 
ing- languages  ;  and  so,  after  centu- 
ries of  growth,  centuries  of  civili- 
zation, centuries  of  decay,  and  long- 
periods  of  neglect,  the  old  Tatar 
race  of  Asia  and  of  Southei-n 
Euroi)e  begins  once  more  to  take 
its  i)lace,  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
world. — BlackuoocV s  Magazine, 


BYZANTINE  PALACES. 

Hitherto  tnose  who  li;i.ve  de- 
scribed  the  ceremonies  and  ])a- 
geants  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
imperial  processions  from  the  pal- 
aces to  St  Sophia,  the  scenes  iu 
the  hippodrimie,  and  the  poi)ular 
denujiistiations  in  the  Augusteion, 
have  been  content  to  do  so  without 
giving-  any  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  buildings  in  which  those 
events  took  ]>lace.  The  recent  work, 
therefore,  of  M.  l^isi)at(',  which 
deals  minutely  with  the  subject,* 
is  of  extreme  value  as  o])ening  out 
for  us  a  new  field  for  reseai(di,  which- 
when  followed  u])  will  add  life  and 
reality  to  the  complex  facts  re- 
lated by  Gibbon,  and  befoie  him 
by  Constantine  Porphyrogenneios, 

*  Ta  Buznntiua  Anaktora,  kai  ta  perix 
anion.  With  a  PJaii.     Bj-  A.    G.  Paspate. 

Athens,  1885. 
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our  most  trnstwortliy  antliority 
on  Byziiutiiie  iin[)erial  life.  I  he 
difficulties  wliicli  utteiided  M.  Pas- 
pate  ill  liis  i)atieiit  investigations 
have  ileterred  otheis  t'f()ui  atteiu[>t- 
ing  tills  work.  The  Tiirlcs  wiio  in- 
lial)it  the  squalid  houses  which 
c()\er  a  fj'i-eat  [>oi'tion  of  the  hill  of 
l)alaces  ohjecteil  to  iutrusion;  the 
arehteoloi^ist  could  only  penetrate 
these  narrow  alleys  at  the  rislc  of 
being-  pelted  with  stones,  rotten 
e.!»'g"s,  and  other  objectionable  mis- 
siles. But  two  events  encourage  I 
M  Pasi).ite  to  persevere:  one  was 
t!ie  building  of  t<«e  University  in 
1818,  which  disclf)*id  c^e  position 
of  several  disputed  sites  in  tiie 
Augusteion;  and  secondly  the  cut- 
ting of  the  Tiir.i/aa.ii  railway  in 
1872,  right  through  the  wall  of  the 
old  pala;;es:  these  discoveries  gave 
liitn  sufficient  data  to  g"o  upon, 
"beacon  lights,"  as  he  calls  them, 
"to  guide  me  in  this  labyrinth." 

Before  accoai:)auying  M.  Pas- 
pate  within  the  walls  which  en- 
closed the  hill  of  palaces,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  "  A.croi)olis  of  Byzan- 
tium," we  will  see  what  he  has  to 
say  abr)ut  that  large  open  space 
wliii'.h  existeil  immMliately  before 
it,  an  I  was  called  the  Augusteion, 
the  centre  of  popular  life  in  those 
days,  and  ailorned  with  statues 
and  objects  of  art.  It  was  an  ob- 
Ijug  sp  ice  lying  between  the  hip- 
])odrome  anl  the  wall  of  the  pal- 
aces, an  I  sliiit  off  from  the  town  on 
the  north  by  St.  ."Sophia;  the  soutii- 
ern  bi)UM  lai"y  is  a  little  uncertain, 
but  M.  l*as|)ate  considers  that  its 
whole  length  was  about  520  yards, 
and  its  uniform  wi;!tli  138  yards. 
It  was  adorned  with  palaces,  stat 
ues,  tiny  churciies,  and  works 
of  Hellenic  art   collected  from  all 


pai-ts  of  Greece  and  Asia:  to-day  it 
is  covered  with  the  mosque  v.t  Sul- 
tail  Achmed  Dar  el  Phorinoun  and 
small  Turkish  houses.  M.  Paspate 
sa  y  s : 

.  "All  this  sjjace,  the  ornaments  and 
ruins  of  which  have  long  been  destroyed 
or  removed  to  adorn  other  buildinys,  is 
now  covered  with  dark  and  noisomt;  work- 
shops, public  and  private  ljuildint:;s  which 
are  vis  ted  rarely  by  straiifjeis.  and  b\-  na- 
tives under  tlie  greatest  diiticulties  and 
witJi  the  greatest  i)ersuasion;  the  stupid 
inhabitants  look  on  with  derision,  wliilst 
children  tiirow  stones  at  those  who  give 
their  attention  to  such  things." 

The  earlier  building-s  of  this 
X)lace,  and  all  the  wondrous  works 
of  art  which  it  coiitained,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  in  Jus- 
tinian's reign  (582  A.D.)  It  was 
originally  a  place  where  cooks  and 
costermongers  vended  their  wares, 
and  where  the  inhabitants  danced 
on  festive  occasions;  but  Justinian 
drove  away  the  cooks,  raised  np 
magnificent  buildings  thereon,  and 
]»aved  it  with  marble.  Tiirough 
the  oi)en  space  between  the  build- 
ings, commonly  leferred  to  a'><  "  the 
middle"  by  Byzantine  wiiters,  the 
emperor  i)assed  on  his  visits  to  and 
from  St.  So]»liia,  and  in  it  he  held  his 
receptions  of  all  the  city  deputies, 
and  heard  their  plaints.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  there  is  gi'eater  ease  in 
])laciiig  the  "  minor  monuments  of 
the  Augusteion,"  as  M.  Paspate 
calls  them,  than  the  greater  ones. 
Most  of  these  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  hippodrome.  To  the  north, 
near  St.  Soi)hia,  was  the  Milion, 
originally  a  simjile  post  from  which 
distances  in  miles  were  measured, 
over  which  was  afterwards  raised 
a  "  square  building  with  seven 
marble  ])illars  on  steps  supporting 
a  dome,"    and  called   the  ciiamber 
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of  the  Mil  ion.  Here  tlie  emperor 
always  stopped  to  receive  de])- 
ntiitioiis  on  his  way  from  St. 
Sopiiia  ;  iiere  were  meiiioiial  col- 
umns, acconliii.ii"  to  Codinos,  to 
Coiistiintiiie  the  Great,  St.  Helen;i, 
SopIiia  the  wife  of  Justin  the  Tlira- 
cian,  and  others;  on  this  buildin*;" 
Avere  stack  u[)  the  heads  of  m:de- 
fjictors  who  had  been  executed. 
Diirinf,*-  the  excavations  in  1848  for 
the  foundiitions  of  the  Univei'sity, 
a  square  building  with  seven  ])il- 
liirs  and  nrclies  was  disclosed; 
this  at  once  est;iblished  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  on  which  to  start  a  to])0- 
graphical  plan  of  the  western  side 
of  this  agora. 

JmnuMliately  to  the  south  of  the 
Mil  ion  are  the  large  foundations  on 
wiiich  stood  the  statue  of  Justinian. 
Tiie  f()lh)\vingaccoiiut  of  it  is  given 
by  jNI.  Pasi»ale: 

"Some  time  ago,  the  barbarians  de- 
spoiled this  statue  of  Justinian:  they  took 
from  it  t!ie  gilded  brass  ornaments  winch 
adt)rned  it.  Thi  ty  years  ago,  the  statue 
fell  from  the  column  -which  supported  it. 
No'.v  the  base  has  been  turned  into  a  foun- 
tain; the  statue  itself  Avas  taken  off  and 
shut  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  sultan's 
palace,  but  has  lately  been  carried  off  to 
th'!  furnace,  where  they  cast  implements 
of  war.  The  calf  of  the  leg  of  Justmiaa 
exceeded  ]ny  own  height,  the  nose  was 
more  than  nine  times  the  length  of  one  of 
my  fingers.  1  was  unable  to  measiu-e  the 
feet  of  the  horse  as  they  lay  on  the  ground; 
however,  without  the  Turks  seeing  me,  I 
was  able  to  ascertain  that  one  of  Justinian's 
toenails  was  five  times  the  length  of  one 
of  my  fingers." 

Attached  to  this  colosssal  statue 
was  the  oratory  of  St.  Constantine, 
often  alluded  to  in  Byzantine  his 
tory  as  a  spot  where  the  emperors 
used  to  worslii[)  on  stated  occa- 
sions.     During   the  excavation  of 


1848  the  base  of  the  silver  statue 
of  Eudoxia  was  found — the  emi>ress 
about  whom  we  read  so  much  in 
the  life  of  Chrysostnm,  and  whose 
anger  at  being  denounced  by  him 
was  the  cause  of  his  exile.  On  the 
base  of  this  statue  was  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Greek  and  Latin:  it  was, 
curiously  enougii,  discovered  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Aiigus- 
teion,  at  some  distance  from  the 
spot  where  tlie  evidence  of  writers 
who  s;iw  it  has  placed  it.  So  M. 
Paspate  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  base  had  been  removed 
during  some  poi)u]ar  demonstr;i- 
tion,  and  accordingly  places  it  be- 
tween the  statue  of  Justinian  and 
the  church  of  the  two  horses. 

Nicephorus  the  Phocian,  before 
he  ascended  the  throne,  set  up  in 
the  Augusteion  a  rootless  temi)le, 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Phocas,  and 
near  it  placed  two  stone  horses, 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
church  of  the  two  liorses..  We 
have  a  descrii)tion  of  a  revolt  in 
1184,  in  whicli  tiie  followers  of  the 
emi)eror  Alexius  took  up  theii- posi- 
tion ill  the  church,  and  shot  with 
their  arrows  at  the  soldiers  of  the  em- 
peror Jolin,  who  had  taken  u])  their 
position  in  tlie  jMilion.  Close 
behind  the  Turkish  University  M, 
Paspate  has  discovered  ruins  of 
Byzantine  wails  with  low  dooi  ways, 
into  which  the  owner  of  the  house, 
desi)ite  all  his  ])ersuasions,  will 
never  allow  liim  to  penetrate.  From 
the  facts  al)ove  mentioned,  "SI.  P;!s- 
pate  considers  tiiese  to  be  the  ruins 
of  the  church  of  the  two  horses:  it 
is  within  easy  bowshot  of  tlie 
Milion,  and  the  only  buibling  which 
could  liave  given  protection  to  sol- 
diers, unless  they  had  occupied  St. 
Sophia  itself.      Thus  we     have  a 
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fair  picture  ofwliat  this  side  of  the 
great  agorti  was  like. 

Willi  I'e.ii'ard  to  the  eastern  side 
just  beiieatli  the  wall  of  the  ])al- 
aces,  M.  Paspate  cannot  give  ns  so 
satisfactory  a  description.  He  has 
been  unable  to  tind  any  traces  what- 
ever of  the  patriarch's  palace,  of 
the  old  council  hall,  and  of  the 
baths  of  Zeuxippos,  but  he 
holds  out  tenii)tin«j  l)romises  to 
those  archneologists  who  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  times 
when  big'oted  Turks  will  not  in- 
habit the  densely  crowded  abodes 
which  cover  the  sites  of  those 
buildings.  Meanwhile,  all  that  M. 
Paspaie  could  do  was  to  collect 
the  mentions  ra  ide  of  these  build- 
ings by  Byzantine  writers,  and 
assign  them  the  most  probable 
positions  after  c;ire fully  weighing 
the  evidence.  In  so  doing  he 
had  one  advantage  over  former 
writers  on  this  subject,  for  he 
knew  the  exact  course  of  the  wall 
of  the  palace  wiiich  wna  behind 
these  buildings.  He  hrst  ])laces 
the  church  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
Brass-vendors  to  the  north  of  this 
e  isteru  side  of  the  Augusteion, 
close  beneath  the  walls  of  the  pal- 
aces and  near  the  great  gate  of 
Ohalki.  Hjre  the  emperors  gener- 
ally heard  a  liturgy  before  they 
proceeded  t')  St,.  Soi)hia,  itself,  and 
the  often  mi3  itioned  wooden  stair 
case  connected  it  with  St.  Sophia, 
so  that  the  imperial  family  when  so 
disposed  might  attend  service  in 
private.  A  wooden  door  still  ex- 
isci  ng,  but  now  alwa>s  closed, 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  Sophia,  M. 
Paspate  consi<lers  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  staircase,  "for  it 
is  the  only  entrance,  according  to 
the  nature    of  the  ground,   which 


could  be  approached  by  a  stair- 
case." 

The  patriarch's  palace  was  out- 
side the  palace  M'alls,  and  in  the 
Augusteion.  M.  Paspate,  from 
l>assages  which  allude  to  the  i)rox- 
imity  of  this  palace  to  the  gate  of 
Chaiki,  places  it  just  to  the  south 
of  tiie  church  of  the  Brass-vendors, 
through  which  the  j)atriai'ch  nse<l 
to  pass.  Then  this  palace  had  a 
large  garden,  which  a  llussiaii 
moniv,  writing  in  1203,  tells  us  con- 
tained "all  kinds  of  peas.  m(dons, 
and  pears,  of  which  the  emi>erors 
partook."  This  garden  JNI.  Pasi)at6 
l)laces  as  dividing  the  i>atriai'ch's 
palace  from  the  only  remaining 
l)uildings  of  the  Augusteion  about 
which  there  is  any  uncertainty, 
namely  the  council  hall  and  the 
baths  of  Zeuxip])os.  These  mag- 
nili«ent  buildings  must,  therefore, 
according  to  all  authorities,  have 
occupied  the  only  remaining  space 
namely  the  south-east  corner.  Be- 
tween the  buildings  and  the  wall 
of  the  palace  ran  a  narrow  street 
or  alley  spoken  of  by  Byzantine 
writers  as  the  "[)assage  of  Achil- 
les." Both  the  walls  of  the  hip- 
podrome and  of  the  })alace  were 
kept  free  from  buildings  by  nar- 
row passages,  so  that  their  value 
fiom  a  strategical  i)oint  of  view 
might  not  be  interfered  with. 

Having  taken  a  glance  at  the 
large  agoia  which  occiijjied  the 
space  before  the  palace  walls,  we 
will  now  turn  to  the  more  import- 
ant part  of  M.  Paspate's  work, 
namely  the  topography  of  the 
])alaces  themselves.  As  was  stated 
above,  M.  Paspate  owes  the  ground- 
work of  his  ])lan  to  the  discovery 
of  the  walls  themselves  by  the  cut- 
ting    for    the     Thracian     railway, 
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wliicli  was  begun  in  1870,  and  wliicli 
l)asse(l  along'  tlie  whole  extent  of 
the  acropolis  on  whicii  the  ol/l 
l)ahice  stood.  By  the  discoveries 
then  l)ron<;ht  to  li.iilit  all  former 
specnlations  as  to  tiie  t()[K>j>T;i[)hy 
of  the  i»al;ices  were  confnted,  and 
M.  Piispjite  had  to  start  from  en- 
tirei.^■  fresii  data,  unknown  to  M. 
La  baric  and  others;  hut  whereas 
])revions  writers  have  only  given 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  as  specu- 
lative, and  looked  upon  tiie  t;isk  of 
disc<)vering"  the  exacit  }>osition  of 
the  palaces  as  all  but  hopeless,  M. 
Pasi)ate  has  been  able  to  state 
fa<'ts  and  to  place  certain  points 
l>e,\()nd  ;i  doubt,  which  h.is  en- 
al>led  him  to  give  satisfactory 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
others.  He  thus  prefaces  his  ac- 
count of  the  palaces: 

"  I  am  now  about  to  describe  other 
ruins,  some  of  which  ai'e  fortunately  pre- 
served to  this  day,  wliich  wall  act  as  bea- 
cons to  guide  us  to  tlie  true  tojjography 
of  the  surrounding  buikhngs.  I  do  not 
doubt  tliat  still  in  this  wide  space  which 
tlie  old  palaces  occupied  are  p!eserve(.l 
under  ilie  houses  and  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Turkisli  inhabitants  ancient  ruins  which 
will  throw  light  on  our  history,  wlien  it  is 
permitted  to  visit  and  study  them.  Others 
yet  to  come  will  doubtless  describe  better 
than  I  can  do  thepositionof  the  palaces,  but 
unfortunately  the  ruins  are  being  daily 
pulled  down  and  sold  by  the  poor  posses- 
sors with  the  full  knowledge  of  their 
sluggish  rulers." 

A  few  years  before  the  com 
mencemejit  of  the  Thracian  rail- 
Avay  a  great  fire  destroyed  the  pal- 
aces of  the  sultan  whi(;h  stood  on 
the  shores  of  Bosphorus.  Others 
were  built  as  they  now  stand,  an<l 
the  tirst  work  of  the  navvies  for 
the  u(^w  line  was  to  remove  the 
debris  of  the  mined  ])alaces,  (tut 
dowu    the    old    trees    and   shrubs 


from  the  gardens,  and  in  so  doing 
they  laid  bare  a  great  portion  of 
the  wall  which  encin^led  the  an- 
cient i)ala(;es,  and  "  fnrtheimore," 
adds  M.  Paspate,  "rhose  who  de- 
sired to  study  these  points  could 
do  so  without  being  driven  away 
by  eunuchs  and  arme<l  guards." 

The  excavations  of  the  workmen 
first  brought  to  lig'lit^  near  the  gate 
which  was  anciently  named  after 
St.  Barbara,  the  ruins  of  a.  church 
dedicated  to  the  martyr  Demetrius, 
often  referred  to  by  Byzantine  his- 
torians, which  the  house  of  Paleo- 
logi  had  ])rofiise!y  decorated.  Close 
to  this  were  found  remnants  of  the 
ancient  Greek  cycdopean  wall  which 
ran  along  the  shore,  and  on  the  top  of 
which  the  Byzantine  emperors  had 
placed  the  eastern  wall  of  their 
])alace  enclosure.  A  short  distance 
from  this  sea  wall,  under  a,  little 
cliff,  the  workmen  disclosed  the 
wonderfully  solid  vaults  of  the 
Bonkoleon  palace,  in  which  lay,  as 
if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  heai)S 
of  marble  i)illars  and  capitals. 
These  subterranean  vaults  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  chambers 
(connected  by  a  ])assage.  In  the 
lower  one  near  the  sea,  but  few 
remnants  of  i)illars  and  capitals 
were  found,  and  the  walls  resem- 
bled those  of  a  cave  more  tliau  a 
vault  made  by  hun)an  hands;  it  is 
now  used  as  a  habitation  for  the 
Armenian  railway  o})eia fives;  but 
in  the  inner  vault  the  workmen 
loosened  from  their  hiding  place 
some  pillars  with  beautiful  work 
ui)oi!  them,  and  two  slabs  three 
yards  long  by  one  yard  four  inches 
wide,  one  of  which  had  on  it  two 
heads  of  life  size,  one  the  hea<l  of 
an  ox,  the  other  of  a  lion;  heads  of 
a  similar  nature  appeared  on  small- 
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et*  fnij^in^nts.  This  was  an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  tlieso  were  the 
vaults  of  tlie  Bonkoleoii  i)alace 
(derived,  according"  to  some,  from 
buooa  leonls,  according"  to  others 
froiu  botis  and  leo/i),  which  all 
Byz.mtine  authors  agiee  in  placing 
down  by  tlie  shore.  These  vaults 
are  often  referred  to  as  being  used 
as  prisons,  and  close  to  tiiis  s[)ot 
was  the  harbor  of  Boulcoleon,  where 
tlie  emperors  g'eneraily  embarked, 
doubtless  making  use  of  the  pass- 
age wiiic^i  led  down  to  the  sea. 

Before  visitinof  the  central  pala- 
ces, M.  Paspate  takes  us  to  the 
ruins  of  some  outlying  buildings, 
on  or  adjoining  the  walls  which  he 
identiiies  with  the  often  mentioned 
nouin'U'tx;  a.t  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  palace  walls,  and  almost 
restiiig  on  them,  is  what  H.  Pas- 
pate calls  a  Byzantine  street,  now 
converted  iato  dwelling's  for  Turks, 
which  have  esca[)ed  the  notice  of 
arch;i3oloo'ists  from  their  extreme 
sipialor  and  difficulty  of  approach. 

•'  I  j^rieve  "  (ha  says)  "  to  have  been  un- 
able to  examine  these  ruins  as  I  could  have 
wis'ie  I,  because  I  was  stoned  by  boys  and 
insulted  l)y  women,  and  the  friendly  Turk 
who  went  with  me  could  not  spare  much 
time." 

Tliese  buildings  are  constructed 
on  walls  m  I  le  out  of  huge  blocdcs 
of  stone,  remnants  of  the  m)st  an- 
cient wall  whi(di  encircled  the 
acro|)olis.  Fi-,uti  the  road  the  in- 
habitants descend  three  or  four 
steps  to  their  entrance,  proving 
that  this  road,  like  aJl  those  around 
the  palaces,  has  heen  raised  by  the 
accumulation  o'C  debris.  Ea(di  house 
consists  of  one  very  fiiiuly  built 
domeil  chamber,  which  is  divided 
into  two  stories  by  a  wooden  floor; 
on  the  ground  floor  the  workpeople 


ave  their  slioi)s,  and  in  the  u[)per 
oom  the  family  live  in  great  scjual- 
or,  and  lighted  only  by  tiny  win- 
dows in  a  space  only  ten  yards 
long.  These  buildings  IVI.  Pasj)ate 
believes  to  have  been  the  ancient 
noumera  built  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  as  Oodinos  and  others  tell 
us,  between  the  brazen  gate  and 
the  gate  of  the  dogs,  and  close  to 
the  baths  of  Zeuxippos,  from  which 
it  was  separated  only  by  a  wall,  so 
that  it  was  often  confounded  with 
that  l)uilding  and  called  "  the  pris- 
ons of  Zeiixip[»os,"  for  the  nownera 
was  at  one  time  used  as  a.  prison, 
and  at  another  time  as  lodgings  for 
servants  at  the  palace.  If  this 
supposition  be  correct,  it  would 
l)lace  the  baths  of  Zeuxip))os  at 
the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
Angesteion,  adjoining  these  build- 
ings which  occupy  this  angle  of 
the  i)alace  walls.  To  the  north  of 
these  houses,  M.  Paspate  found  the 
remains  of  an  old  Byzantine  gate- 
way in  the  walls,  close  to  which  in 
1877  were  also  found  two  marble 
pillars. 

The  workmen  on  the  Thracian 
railway  also  disclosed  to  view  the 
ancient  Carian  gate,  a  domed  build- 
ing resting  on  four  marble  ])illars, 
which  was  accurately  described  by 
Choniates  as  the  one  by  whicdi  An- 
dronicus  fled  (1183),  an<l  which  had 
been  standing  for  centuries  in  the 
seclusion  of  an  Ottoman  garden 
unknown  to  the  world.  Unfor- 
tunately the  course  of  the  railway 
ren<lered  necessary  the  destruction 
of  this  interesting  relic  of  the  ])ast. 
Also  another  gate,  spoken  of  as 
the  "  eastern  gate  "  in  history,  was 
discovered:  it:  was  the  one  from 
which  Constantine  addiessed  the 
crowd  to  assure  them  of  his  safety. 
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A^  ivr.  Paspaie  vsnys,  "  without 
an  iiitim;',\3c  knowledge  of  tlie  pula- 
cesand  their  windings  and  l)yi)aths, 
most  ot  tiie  liistorical  facts  of  By- 
zantine history  must  api)ear  liice 
'confused  statements."  VVith  the 
aid  of  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
coveriesand  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  ihe  historical  facts,  iM.  Paspate 
has  been  unable  to  unravel  much 
of  the  mystery  wiiich  has  hitherto 
hung-  around  this  hill  of  i)alaces; 
but  perha[)S  the  most  imi)ortant 
clue  to  an  accurate  topography  of 
tiie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pala- 
ces was  atforded  by  the  discovery 
M.  Pas[tate  lias  made  of  the  ancient 
pharos  or  lighthouse  which  stood 
on  tiie-  clilf  above  the  Boukoleou 
l)alace,  and  was  in  close  couneciiou 
Avitii  the  ])alaces  behind  it. 

Proceeding-  to  the  north-east  of 
the  building-,  wiiicli  he  considers 
to  h-Ave  Deen  the  noumera,  M.  Pas- 
]);ite  saw  standing-  in  an  open  aiid 
deserted  spot  a  big-  Byzantine 
building  three  stoiies  iii  height, 
and  even  now  beautiful  in  its  ruins; 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  garden  full 
of  Byzantine  remains,  marbles 
beautifully  sculi)tured,  and  cai)itals 
of  pillars.  The  sole  occupant  of 
this  building-  was  an  old  Turk,  very 
decrepit  and  ])Oor ;  a  small  mat 
and  Ui  few  cooking  utensils  rei>re- 
sented  all  his  worldly  goods;  but 
this  Turk  was  kindly  disposed  to 
the  aridiicologist,  and  the  student 
of  Byziintine  topography  undoubt- 
edly owes  him  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude, for,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
his  race,  ite  was  glad  to  see  M.  Pas- 
])ate  whenever  he  came,  and  was 
never  tired  o'f  showing-  him  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  his  quaint 
abode.  'FMrthermore,  he  provided 
M.     Paspate     with     caudles     and 


matches,  and  sent  him  all  by  him- 
self through  an  old  disused  door 
into  extensive  vaults  beneath,  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  known 
hitherto  to  this  old  Turk  alone. 

The  position  of  the  three-storied 
building-  on  the  height  in  tVont  of 
the  i)alaces  left  no  doubt  in  M. 
Paspate's  mind  that  it  was  the  an- 
cient lighthouse  from  which  in  an- 
cient days  beacon  tires  were  light- 
ed answering  those  fi'om  the  neigh- 
boring heights.  The  view  from  the 
top  M.  Pasjuife  found  exceedingly 
comprehensive.,  including  the  o])po- 
site  coastline  of  Asia  Minor:  Scu- 
tari, Chalcedon,  and  the  mountains 
as  far  as  01yiri[)us  were  visible. 
From  its  extreme  soIi<lity,  and  ]>er. 
haps  from  its  useiuluess,  this  build- 
ing has  been  preserved,  whilst  tlie 
nest  of  palaces  behind  it  has  been 
entirely  destroyed.  Close  to  it  M. 
Pas])ate  found  the  ruins  of  a  little 
Byzantine  church,  doubtless  the 
Madonim  of  the  li-ghthouse,  so  of- 
ten alluded  to  by  Byzantine  his- 
torians as  the  favorite  worshii)pino^ 
place  for  the  imi)erial  family,  tor  it 
was  connected  with  the  great 
])alace  of  Chrysotriklinos  which 
stood  just  behind  it,  and  where  the 
emperor  generally  resided. 

Under  the  ])haros,  Tiieophanes 
tells  us,  was  the  treasure  room  of 
the  emi)erors,  which  was  also  used 
as  a^  robing  room.  Procopius 
further  desciibes  these  vaults  as 
"exceedingly  safe  aiul  labyrinthine, 
like  unto  Tartarus."  Into  these 
vaults  M.  Paspate  often  descended 
alone  and  with  friends,  and  there 
can  exist  no  doubt  whatever  that 
here  the  emperors  kept  their  price- 
less gems  and  treasures,  which 
were  exhibited  on  stated  occasions 
in  the  hall  of  the  i)alaces  behind. 
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There  are  still  a  few  other  ruins 
wliicii  M.  Piispate  has  (;art'fiilly 
exaaiiiied,  and  whicii  we  will  con- 
sider before  procee(lin<?  to  the  site 
of  tiie  palaces  themselves.  Some 
of  these  lie  along-  the  western  wall 
of  the  palaces  near  the  gateway 
whicli  was  anciently  called  nionothy- 
ro.^;  tliese  ise  considers  t^)  be  the 
ruins  of  the  public  banriuetiiig 
hall  [Arlsteterion)  where  the  eni- 
])erors  entertained  their  g-uests. 
Contemp :)rary  writers  place  it  near 
this  wail  and  gate,  and  as  addi- 
tional proof  M.  Paspate  states  that 
the  i)resent  Turkish  name  of  the 
street  in  which  these  ruins  are  is 
Arista  Sokag'e  -^lr/s<a  not  being"  a 
Turkish  word  at  all.  lu  some  in- 
stances the  Turks  have  translated 
Greek  names  into  their  own  Ian 
gaiage,  the  hippodrome  for  ex- 
ample; and  in  other  cases  they 
hive  preserved  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  nomenclature. 

To  tiie  north  of  the  lighthouse 
and  a  considerable  distance  from 
where  the  central  palaces  stood,  M. 
Paspate  found  the  ruins  of  a  very 
extensive  building'  surroundcMl  and 
almost  hidden  by  squalid  Turkish 
cottages,  ^ow  this  was  about  the 
l)osition  where  once  stood  the 
si>lendid  Manuara  i)alace,  on  ground 
slightly  higiiertlian  the  site  of  th(i 
other  palaces  which  Constantino 
built  "to  the  north  of  tne  church  of 
our  Lord  and  at  some  distance 
from  his  other  i)alace."  From 
contemporary  writers  we  gather 
that  the  Manaura  had  two  stories, 
and  AI  Pasi»ate  found  traces  of 
two  stoiies  on  this  extensive  build- 
ing. The  -Vianaura  had  vaults  un- 
derneath it,  and  so  lias  this;  and 
as  a  curious  and  additional  piece  of 
evidence  M.  Paspate  mentions  that 


the  inhabitants  t'^dd  him  that  the^e 
ruins  were  formerly  ]»igsties,  and 
the  banqueting  hall  called  Delpha- 
kion,  or  pigsty,  was  (^ither  a  [)or- 
tion  of  or  close  to  the  Maiiaura 
])alace.  In  this  place  the  emperor 
Avas  wont  to  converse  Avith  the 
])eople  on  the  second  day  of  the 
first  week  of  Lent,  exhorting  them 
to  the  fear  of  God  and  the  rigid 
observance  of  their  fast;  on  other 
occasions  the  ])eoi>le  w«re  heie  as- 
sembled to  listen  to  addresses  from 
the  throne.  On  the  eastern  side 
were  three  chambers  and  four 
large  pillars  raised  on  steps  ; 
in  one  of  these  chambers  the  em- 
peror robed  on  his  reception  days, 
and  then  was  seated  on  the  goblen 
throne  at  the  top  of  the  stei)s, 
whilst  the  i)eo[)le  knelt  in  homage 
in  the  body  of  the  hall. 

In  this  palace  the  election  of 
patriarchs  took  place,,  and  from  the 
ste[)S  the  emperor  j)roclaimed  his 
choice  from  the  three  candidates 
sent  up  to  him  by  the  electoral  col- 
lege, with  these  words:  "  Divine 
grace  and  our  emi)ire  has  chosen 
so  and  so."  Pori)hyrogennetos 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  fabulous 
wealth  and  adornment  of  this  pal- 
ace. Here  was  ke[)t  the  so-called 
throne  of  Solomon  of  exceeding- 
beauty  and  weight,  and  in  front  of 
the  throne  was  the  tree  of  gilded 
brass,  the  leaves  of  which  were  full 
of  brass  and  gilded  birds  of  every 
description,  which  sang  in  notes 
made  to  suit  the  species  of  each; 
on  either  side  of  the  throne  stood 
gilded  lions,  which  bellowed  and 
opened  their  mouths  by  machinery. 

Byzantine  liistory  is  full  of  ac- 
counts of  gorgeous  receptions 
which  took  place  in  this  palace. 
Theophilos     here      assembled    the 
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peo]>le  sliortly  before,  liis  dcatli, 
when  lie  \v;i.s  wiisteil  by  clise;i.se  and 
sciiice  able  to  spealc,  to  recom- 
mend to  them  hi.s  wife  Jiiid  son 
Michael;  royal  marriaj^es  were 
solemnized  here;  and  here  ambas- 
sadors were  received  from  the 
Sara(;ens  and  other  nsitions.  The 
accounts  of  the  robes  worn  b,y  the 
attendants  on  this  palace,  and  the 
decorations  of  the  various  halls 
strike  ns,  almost  more  than  any- 
thin^'  else,  with  the  unbounded 
ma^"nilicen(ie  disi)laved  by  the 
eastern  empire  dnring'  its  decliu- 
in<»'  days. 

Jn  his  description  and  toi)o- 
j>rapliy  of  the  central  palaces,  M. 
Paspate  has  excellent  data  to  ^o 
u|)on.  Starting'  from  the  eastern 
wall  and  the  pharos  on  the  hill 
iibove,  as  from  ascertained  facts, 
he  lias  hot  much  difficulty  in  till- 
ing" u))  the  space  which  intervened 
between  the  i)haros  and  the  east- 
-evn  wall  of  the  Aug-usteion.  lie 
first  takes  the  i)alace  of  Chryso- 
triklinos  —  "  the  golden  hall  " 
which,  we  are  frequently  told, 
stood  Just  behind  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  pharos  atid  its 
subterranean  vaults  -but  unfor- 
tnnately  the  site  which  it  must 
have  occupied  is  now  entirely 
covered  with  debris.  The  pharos 
was  a,  kind  of  point  or  conclusion 
to  tills  tightly  packed  mass  of 
buildings— all  of  them  detached  and 
constructed  not  as  Enropea7i  pal- 
aces are  to-day,  in  a  solid  mass,  but 
spread  over  a  large  area,  some 
being  ere(;ted  by  Constantine  and 
others  by  his  successors,  without 
-any  regard  for  plan  or  symmetry. 
Amiuigst  them  were  dotted  innu- 
merable little  churches  and  orato- 
ries, at  which  juany  of  the  eeremo 


nies  took  place.  In  fact,  this  hill 
must  have  been  covered  with  a 
jierfect  labyrinth  of  architectural 
and  decorative  beauty. 

The  Chrysotriklinos  is  the 
bniiding  which  of  all  the  imperial 
])a.laces  is  nu)st  celebrated,  and  is 
often  called  "the  palace"  to  dis- 
tiiignish.  it  from  the  other  build- 
ings; jMid  fidiii  the  writings  of  Por- 
pliyioiiennetos  we  learn  a  g'leat 
deal  concerning  it.  It  was  biiilt 
by  Justin  II.,  the  nei)hew  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  578,  and  consisted  of 
eig'lit  semiciiiular  chambers  con- 
nected together  in  one  central 
dome,  which  lested  on  i)illars  and 
had  eight  lights  let  into  it.  The 
imperial  throne  stood  in  one  of  the 
chambers,  and  on  each  side  were 
the  thrones  for  other  emperors  and 
emi)resses  when  more  than  one 
sovereign  reigned  in  Con.stantin- 
ople.  Adjoining'  this  golden  hall 
was  an  oi)en  s])ace  reser\e<l  for 
magistrates,  patricians,  and  others 
who  stood  awaiting  an  audience  if 
the  weather  was  tine;  bnt  if  not, 
they  were  ]»ermitted  to  enter  the 
chamber  itself.  To  the  east  of  the 
golden  chamber  was  the  lobby  or 
oratory  of  St.  Theodore,  where  the 
emperors  robed;  this  was  sliut  off 
by  curtains,  and  in  it  was  ke]>t  the 
so-called  rod  of  Moses.  The  lobby 
to  the  light  of  the  throne  had  a 
door  which  led  to  the  emperor's  pri- 
vate apartments,  an<l  in  the  lobby 
oi)i)osite  to  it  stood  those  who  were 
in  attendance  on  the  emperor. 

From  the  writings  of  Theoi)hilos 
we  learn  much  interesting  matter 
concerning  the  decorations  and 
l)rocediire  in  this  marvellous  pal- 
ace. Above,  on  the  roof  of  the 
eastern  arch  was  the  mosaic  rep- 
reseutatiou     of     the   Almighty   in 
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hiiinnii  form,  a  gve;\t  object  of  rev- 
erence ill  the  e'iistern  cliiiicli.  Be- 
fore the  tliroiie  was  juiotlier  <^ol(leii 
tree,  in  which  "birds,  worked  by 
some  musical  contrivance,  sang- 
when  air  was  introduced  into  tliem 
through  pipes."  In  tiie  centre  of 
the  iiall  was  a  gvent  oblong  goI(k^n 
tilble,  at  the  upper  end  of  whitdi 
sat  tiie  em[)eror  and  tlie  patriarch 
fa-ciiig  east;  opposite  tlieai;"  and  at 
smaller  tables,  sat  those  who  were 
summoned  to  attend  at  the  i)riv'ate 
councils  of  the  emperor.  The  g'obl- 
en  hall  had  its  own  special  set  of 
attendants,  who  looked  after  the 
robes  and  valuable  ornaments  which 
were  kept  there,  and  who  attended 
the  courtiers  when  they  were 
invited  to  a  repast,  on  which  occa- 
sion only  five  dined  at  the  ein|)er- 
oi-'s  ta,b!e,  the  rest  being  serveil  on 
sm.iUer  tables  placed  about  the 
li.ill ;  to  th-e  eaiperors  left  was  the 
place  of  digaity,  usually  occupied 
by  the  patriarch.  One  of  the 
eight  lobbies  was  devoted  entirely 
to  the  regalia  and  the  golden  or- 
naments with  which  the  hall  was 
aduned  ;  ghiss  sliibs  of  m  my  colors 
were  placed  as  decoration  on  the 
walls,  artiticial  flowers  and  mau}^- 
colored  leaves  in  silver  circles, 
Tiie  servants  for  the  week, called  the 
chri/.toklmUoi,  very  early  on  each 
morning  br!)ught  out  from  tlie  ora. 
tory  of  St.  Theodore  the  skaraman- 
gion,  or  ordinary  robe  in  which  the 
emperor  api)eared,  and  ]>laced  it  on 
a  chair  outside  the  silver  gates. 
At  the  first  hour  the  head  servant 
came,  holding  the  key  of  the  gate, 
and  knocked  thrice  at  the  emper- 
or's door;  as  soon  as  tlie  order  was 
given,  the  robers  entered  the  pri- 
vate chamber,  or  "sacred  chamber" 


as   it  was   called,  to   dress  his  im- 
perial highness. 

Out  of  the  golden  hall,  silver 
gates  and  stei)s  led  into  the  tripe- 
ton,  a  large  hall  o[)en  to  the  air, 
which  acted  as  a  soi't  of  vestibule, 
and  was  entered  from  the  passage 
of  Lausiakos,  wlii(di  separated  the 
buildings  around  the  Chrysotrikli- 
nos  from -the  other  italaces.  All  we 
know  of  the  tripeton  was  that  it 
contained  a  clock  and  a  musical 
instrument,  and  tln-ough  it  the  em- 
peror i)assed  by  a  door  into  his 
private  banqueting  hall  to  the  right, 
which,  acconling  to  Porphyrogen- 
netos.  had  a.  large  silver  table  and 
a  great  and  wonderfully  wrought 
(diandelier  of  silver  hanging  over 
the  same;  through  this  room  by  a 
door  opposite  to  the  one  leading 
out  of  the  tripeton  was  entered  the 
"new  chamber,"  a  hall  which  Basil 
the  Macedonian  added  to  the  build- 
ings of  tiie  Chrysotriklinos;  it  was 
a^  vaulted  chamber  supported  by 
sixteen  pillars,  eight  of  green  Tlies- 
saliaii  stone,  six  of  onyx,  which  the 
sculptor  had  beautified  with  bunch- 
es of  grapes  and  all  sorts  of 
animals,  and  the  remaining  two 
were  ornamented  with  scrolls;  the 
upper  i)art  of  these  jiillars  was 
adorned  with  lovely  mosaics.  On 
the  roof  were  depicted  in  ^mosaic 
the  labors  of  Basil,  and  the  bur- 
dens and  toils  of  warfare  which  Ids 
subjects  had  borne.  In  the  centre 
of  the  floor  was  a  stone  ])eacock 
ornamented  with  mosaics,  and  at 
the  four  anglesof  the  building  were 
four  eagles  also  covered  with  mo- 
saics. Many-colored  glass  slabs 
oiiiauieiited  the  walls,  lepresenting 
different  flowers,  and  on  the  outer 
walls  were  represented  Basil  and 
his  wife   Eudoxia   in  imperial   rai- 
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meiit;  by  tlie  side  of  tlieir  parents 
stood  tlieir  children  hold  ins'  l)0()ks, 
jiiid  around  tlie  root  ran  on  a  scroll 
a  pravcr  of  tlie  parents  on  helialt 
of  tlieir  children,  and  a  tlianks- 
givinji'  from  the  children  for  the 
gianilenr  which  the  Almighty  liad 
voucdisafed  to  bestow  on  their 
paients. 

To  tiie  rig'lit  of  this  hall  was  tlie 
so-called  "long  liall,"  which  led  to 
the  door  whence  the  chnrch  of  the 
l)haros  was  entered.  This  served 
as  an  antechamber  to  the  imperial 
private  apartments,  and  in  it  the 
servants  for  tlui  week  remained  on 
"watch;  by  the  side  of  tiie  door 
lea, ling  into  the  emperor's  sleeping 
ro!>m  stood  a  huge  porphyry  bowl 
snpi)orted  by  mrable  pillars,  into 
which  water  flowed  ont  of  the 
mouth  of  a  silver  eagle,  looking 
sideways  and  treading  a  twisted 
snake  under  its  feet.  The  emper- 
or's ])rivate  room  had  three  <loors, 
oneinto  the  "newchamber,"another 
into  the  emperor  s  room,  and  anoth- 
er into  the  long  hall;  hence  the 
arrangement  of  these  rooms  of  the 
(Jhr3soti  iklinos  is  very  easily  ascer- 
tained. The  emperor,  when  di-essed, 
generally  came  forth  into  the 
long  hall,  and  proceeded  through 
the  door  which  led  from  it  to  the 
chiuc4i  of  the  i)haros.  In  this 
church  the  eini)erors  were  crowned, 
and  tiie  tieasures  contained  therein 
were  innumerable.  The  ruins  of 
this  sacred  edifice  M.  Pasi)ate 
claims  to  have  found  a<ljoining  the 
lighthouse  and  in  the  obi  Turk's 
garden.  Side  by  side  with  it  was 
the  temple  of  St.  Demetrios;  a  door 
led  from'  one  into  the  other,  and 
when  occasion  required  the  em- 
l)eror  to  attend  service  there,  he 
passed   through   the  long  chamber, 


and  through  the  .church  of  the 
pharos. 

Such  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  central  palace  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  which  was  separated 
from  all  others  by  luirrow  passages, 
notably  the  i)assage  of  Lausiakos, 
dividing  it  on  tlie  western  side 
from  the  other  palaces  wdiicli  cov- 
ered the  space  between  it  and  the 
walls  of  the  Augusteion.  The  near- 
est of  these  to  the  Clirysotriklinos 
was  the  Triconchos,  or  palace  of 
the  three  shells,  so  (sailed  from  its 
three  semicircular  a]»ses.  Here  on 
Christmas  day  the  i»atriarch  and 
other  leading  men  came  to  greet 
tlieir  soveieign.  The  (;entral  of 
the  three  apses  was  sui>i)orted  by 
four  ])i liars  of  Koman  marble,  wliilst 
the  others  faced  oblifjuely  inwards. 
The  western  arch  had  two  i)illars 
to  support  it,  and  was  entered  by 
three  gates,  two  of  temi)ered 
bronze  and  one  (toated  with  silver. 
The  roof  was  gihied.  On  passing- 
through  the  western  gates  of  the 
iriconchos,  another  covered  i)alace 
was  entered,  called  the  iSi(/»ia,  i'vom 
itsC-slia]>ed  form  (as  theByzantines 
wrote  it),  the  walls  of  which  were 
decorated  with  many-colored  mar- 
bles, and  the  roof  was  supported 
by  fifteen  pillars  of  a  stone  called 
doki?7iinus.  Beneath  this  was  a 
chamber  of  similar  shape  and  size, 
su])ported  by  seventeen  pillars, 
and  paved  with  what  was  called 
pepper  stone.  The  uothern  apse 
of  tills  chamber  was  called  the 
mysterion,  as  any  one  who  whis- 
pered on  the  wall  could  be  heanl 
nearly  all  round.  This  lower  cham- 
ber \yas  principally  used  as  a 
treasure  house  for  the  imperial 
court. 

A  building  adjoining   the  Sigma 
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was    known    as    "  the    mysterious 
bowl    of    the     Signiii."     It    was   a 
(loine<l   buildino-,   by   whi(4h    access 
was    g'HiiiiBd   from    tlie  An<jfusteion 
into  the  palaces,  and   wliere  many 
people  were  collecteil  diiriiif^  Holy 
Weeic  and  at  other  festivals  for  re- 
ceptions. It  had  no  roof,  and  once 
we  are  told  that,  on  account  of  se- 
vere winds  and  much  snow  in  win- 
ter, the  usual  riiiieption  had  to  take 
platte  in  the   adjoining-  Triconchos 
palace.     In   the  centre  was  a  large 
bowl  froai  which  the  building  took 
its    nani  ^,  aad  at   tlie  time  of   the 
receptions  this  bowl  was  tillcil  with 
nuts,    aluDiils,    and    pine-apples, 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  guests. 
The  emperor  sat  on  a  gilded  throne 
to  receive  the    homige  of  tlie  peo- 
ple who  stoo  I  0)1  t!ie  western  side 
of     the    larg3     mysterious     bowl. 
Wiiy  it  was  mysterious  we  do  not 
know;  but  it  is  invariably   allifde  I 
to  as  such,  a,nd  evidently  possesse  I 
properties  of  a  well-establishe  I  iii- 
ture,  which  the  historians  have  not 
tliou<^ht    it  necBSs;iry  to  mention. 
After  the  em[)3ror  had  left  the  hall 
the  guests  daubed  around  the  bowl, 
forming    linked   circles   after    the 
fashion  which  still  prevails  aimongst 
their    Gi-eek     desiiendants.      This 
liall  was  the  last  of  the  connected 
row  of  [):iilaces  between  the  pharos 
ami  the  Augiisteion.     In  the  large 
open  space  between  them  and  tlie 
southern  wall  by    which,  according 
to  M.    Paspate,  the   noumera  stood, 
there   were    miny  buildings     of    :i 
minor  nature.     Three  of  these  are 
frequently  mentioned;  namely,  the 
kamelas,    with    its    si.x:   columns    of 
Thessalian  stone  sui)porting  a.  gild- 
eil  roof,  and  ailorned  with  statuary 
arounil  holding  fruit;  t\\Q.  ^yiesopatos, 
where    the    imperial    library   was 


kept;  and  the  emperor's  robe  room, 
which  had  beneath  it  a  vault  sup- 
ported by  seven  pillars  of  Piirian 
marble,  doubtless  again  a  treasure 
room.  In  this  space,  too,  there 
were  several  of  those  tiny  little 
churches,  gems  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, where  the  emperors  wor- 
shippeil  on  i)articular  feast  days; 
and  then  between  these  buildings 
and  the  wall  of  the  Augusteiou 
were  the  two  private  hii)podromes 
of  the  palace,  so  often  confounded 
by  writers  with  the  great  public 
hippodrome  outside  the  palatial 
])recincts.  One  was  covered,  and 
the  other  uncovered  for  line  weath- 
er. "The  hippodromes  in  the  pal- 
ace," says  Pori)hyrog-eunetos,  "are 
so  called  because  in  them  the  im- 
])erial  family  are  wont  to  exercise 
themselves  and  ride  on  horseback." 

To  the  north  of  the  Sigma  .md 
Triconchos  palaces,  and  separated 
from  them  by  the  narrow  "passage 
of  I)a|)hne,"  there  stood  a.  large 
number  of  palaces,,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  the  i)alaces  of  the 
l^aphne,  so  called,  says  Codinos, 
"be(;ause  here  stood  a  stele,  which 
was  the  most  proi)lietic  Daphne  of 
Apollo."  The  hall  of  the  Daphne 
and  the  octagon  dome  of  the 
Daphne  are  two  vei}'  celebrated 
centres  of  Byzantine  history;  they 
were  surrounded  by  other  halls  and 
chambers,  and  had  many  tiny 
churches  adjoining  theui. 

Again,  to  the  north  of  the 
Daphne  i)ala('es,  and  opening  into 
the  street  of  Achilles,  stood  the 
celebrated  "hall  of  the  nineteen 
couches,"  a  palace  i)erliai)s  moi-e 
frequently  alluded  to  in  Byzantine 
history  than  any  other.  Here  at 
Eastertide  the  lords  of  the  ])al;ice 
assembled  and  gave  each  other  the, 
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kiss  of  ponce;  liere  ;it  the  fe;ist  of 
lights  of  Ei)i])li;iiiy  the  emperor 
suininoiied  the  pntriaich  to  receive 
liis  embrace,  whilst  the  (;ourtiers 
juid  accompanyiiio-  bishops  stood 
to  the  right  aiid  the  left.  In  the 
centre  of  this  ciiamber  on  the  gold- 
en conch,  called  "the  (ionch  of 
woe,"  the  bodies  of  deceased  eni- 
])evois  and  empresses  were  placed 
prior  to  their  bnrial,  and  here  the 
cler<>y  of  St.  Sophia  and  tliose 
l)id(len  to  tiie  fnnerals  assemble;! 
to  accompany  the  corpses.  Por- 
])hyro.<];ennetos  describes  iiow 
si)lenilid  feasts  were  given  here  by 
tlie  enipeior,  and  how  two  Goths 
sani;-  before  the  gnests  in  the  Goth- 
ic tongue,  "tons  inexplicable  and 
liard  to  nnderstand."  At  these 
festivals  members  of  the  wliite  fac- 
tion sat  on  tiie  left,  wiiilst  tliose  of 
the  green  were  on  the  right;  the 
couches  were  against  the  wall,  and 
in  the  ceidre  was  a.  wide  open 
space,  where  Goths  and  other  en- 
tertiiners  of  the  feastei'S  danced 
and  sang".  TLe  liirge  nninber  of 
gnests  invited  to  the  imperial  fes- 
tivities and  here  entertained  at  a 
banqnet,  attests  the  size  of  this 
hall.  It  wa.s  customary  in  this  hall 
to  provide  couciies,  and  not  seats 
as  was  nsnally  done  at  other  ban- 
quets, for  the  guests,  and  they  re- 
clined at  table  after  the  fashion  of 
their  ancestors. 

Adjoining  the  ball  of  the  Tiine- 
teen  conches  wjisthe  great  entrance 
to  the  palaces  froin  the  Augusteion 
known  as  the  ChalU'i,  from  its  roof 
of  gilded  bronze.  The  emi)eror  and 
courtiers  geneiaily  made  rise  of 
this  entrance  when  going  in  or  out 
of  the  i)alace  walls,  but  none  save 
the  emperor  was  allowed  to  enter 
it  on  horseback.  Eight  arches  sup- 


])orted  the  three  domes,  four  llie 
central  and  highest,  two  the  north- 
ern, iiuTi  two  the  southein;  tiie 
roof  was  covered  with  inscriptions, 
and  the  walls  with  mcsaic  repre- 
sentations of  Justinian's  victory 
over  Belisarins,  the  cai)tnre  of 
cities  in  Italy  and  JJbya,  and  in  the 
centre  of  these  mr.ial  decoiatioiis 
were  the  emjjeror  himsell  and  his 
queen  Theodo'.a  snironnded  by 
couitiers  and  in  regal  state.  From 
the  Chalki  two  gates  opened  into 
the  Augusteion,  one  huge  and  one 
small,  and  at  these  gates  the  era- 
])eror  lield  many  leceptions,  more 
esi)ecially  at  the  large  iron  gate 
which  was  the  ])rincipal  entrance 
to  his  palace.  We  are  told  that 
the  decoiations  of  this  porch 
were  very  beautiful,  but  all  we 
kjiow  of  its  contents  is  that  the 
onpfiior  Zeno  here  ])nt  uj)  a  me- 
morial tablet  to  himself  and  his 
wife,  and  that  on  the  left  stood 
four  columns,  which  Codinos  tells 
r.s  were  brought  fi<;m  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

Having  thus  conducted  lis 
through  the  various  halls  and  ])al- 
aces  collected  together  on  this  hill, 
besides  an  infinite  mimber  of 
smaller  buildini -,  churches,  and  so 
forth;  vhi(di  w  i-  cannot  eunmer- 
ate  here,  j\l.  Pa  spate  boirows  from 
Porphyrogennetos  an  account  of  an 
imperial  i)r(!cession  to  St.  Soi)hiat 
illustrate  these  several  buildings; 
and  this  we  will  snmmarize  here,  so 
that  a  more  ( omplete  ])ictnre  of  the 
l)ageants  which  graced  the  Byzau- 
tine  court  nniy  be  obtained. 

On  the  vigil  of  a  gieat  feast, 
the  prepositi  (all  eunuciis)  came  to 
the  Chrysotriklinos  to  remind  the 
emperor  of  the  impending  feast, 
and  to  consult  him  about  the  proce- 
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dure  of  t!ie  morrow,  tliafc  tliey  iniji^li  fc 
give  iiistni(5tions  to  the  two  de- 
marchs,  and  to  the  dire«;tor.s  and 
servants  who  superintended  the 
many  brandies  of  this  labyrinthine 
pile"  of  buiblings;  likewise  it  was 
their  duty  to  intimate  to  the  city 
mas^istrates  that  tiie^' should  see  to 
the  cleansing  of  tlie  streets  by 
wiiich  tlie  [)rocessiou  should  i)ass, 
and  to  decorate  them  with  daphne, 
cedar,  and  other  sweet-smelling 
flowers. 

Very  early  on  themorjiing  of  th(» 
feast,  the /;re/?Oi'*<t  and  other  attend- 
ants assem'»led  outside  the  Cliryso- 
trik linos  in  tiie  tripeton,  and  waited 
till  the  big  gate  was  thrown  open, 
wlien  they  were  admitted  inside 
and  took  up  their  position  on  seats 
provided  for  them  in  one  of  the  lob- 
bies. Meanwhile  tlie  chamberlain 
liurried  off  to  the  oratory  of  St. 
Theodore  to  fetch  the  rod  of  Moses, 
and  the  robers  went  to  fetch  the 
ini])erial  investments  from  the  chest 
in  which  they  were  kept;  the 
shield-bearers  were  sent  down  into 
the  subterranean  vault  to  bring  up 
"the  arms,  the  shields,  the  spears, 
and  the  diadem  which  was  to  be 
used  in  this  procession,"  and 
these,  together  with  the  robes  to 
be  worn  in  St.  Sophia,  were  taken 
and  deposited  in  the  octagon 
of  the  Dai)hne. 

VVlien  all  the  preparations  were 
conclmled,  the  emi)eror  came  out 
of  his  private  sleeping  a[)artment 
dressed  in  t\\Q  scaramangion,  a.nd  at 
once  proceeded  to  commence  his 
devotions  by  offering  up  a  prayer 
before  the  picture  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  Chrysotriklinos,  and  then, 
accompanied  by  the  prepositi  and 
robed  in  the  golden  sangia  (a.  gar- 
ment   which      came    down    to  the 


knoes),  he  proceeded  to  the  Sigma 
palace,  where  all  the  conrticrs 
were  assembled  to  meet  him  and 
join  in  the  i)r()cession.  The  lirst 
order  of  the  day  was  to  worship  in 
the  small  churches  whi(di.  we  have 
seen,  lay  to  the  sontii  of  the  Sigma 
l)alace,  close  to  the  imperial  hippo- 
drome; at  each  of  these  the  em- 
])eror  lighted  a  candle,  haiuled  to 
him  by  the  prepositi,  and  said  a 
prayer.  When  these  devotions 
were  concluded,  he  went  to  the 
octagon  of  the  Daphne,  accom- 
])anie<l  only  by  the  robers,  to  put 
on  his  }Miblic  robes,  an<l  having 
said  another  j)rayer  in  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen— which  adjoined 
the  octagon— he  entered  the  hall 
of  the  Daphne,  there  to  await  the 
patriarch's  depnty,  who  brought 
the  order  of  the  day  as  arrangexl  by 
the  patriarch  for  the  ceremony  in 
St.  Sophia.  When  this  was  re- 
ceived, the  emperor  again  entered 
the  octagon,  and  a  prepositus  in  a 
loud  voice  again  summoned  the 
robers  to  place  the  .diadem  on  the 
imperial  head,  and  thus  arrayed 
in  his  splendid  robes  and  his  crown 
the  emi)eror  pass(Ml  through  a  num- 
ber of  adjoining  rooms,  in  each  of 
which  public  functionaries  were 
waiting  to  greet  him  ;  in  one  he 
was  greeted  by  the  admirals  and 
officers  of  the  fleet,  in  another  by 
the  generals  and  ofB(;ers  of  the 
army,  in  aiiother  by  tin;  hrst  secre- 
tary and  lu^taries,  and  in  each  hall 
and  church  the  procession  stO|>ped 
to  worship  the  relics  and  pictures 
there  exhibited. 

On  reaching  the  hall  of  nineteen 
couches  tlie  emperor  found  all  the 
officers  of  the  palace,  the  sceptre- 
bearers,  and  a  large  assemblage  of 
distinguished  people  marshalled  to 
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the  right  and  left,  and  holding  gold- 
en ornaments,  reaily  to  do  him 
homage,  besides  all  tlie  deputies 
from  foreign  nations,  Saracens, 
Franks,  and  Bulgarians.  After 
tliis  gorgeous  reception  in  the  hall 
of  tiie  nineteen  couclies,  the  pro- 
cession advanced  towards  the  gate 
of  Ol'.alki,  in  tlie  vestibule  of  \vhi(;li 
tiie  emperor  found  the  ])h.vsicians 
on  tiie  right  and  the  wrestlers  on 
the  left  assembled  to  wisli  that 
*'God  may  grant  him  many  and 
good  years,"  and  at  the  gate  itself 
were  gathered  togetiier  a  large 
group  of  musicians  singing  hymns 
and  })laying  instruments  iu  his 
honor.  On  issuing  fortli  out  of  the 
gate  the  emjjeror  was  met  by  tlie 
deputies  of  tlie  two  factions  of  the 
white  and  the  green  in  the  street 
of  Achilles,  and  having  duly  re- 
ceived them,  the  wliole  line  of  the 
procession  was  formed,  and  headed 
hy  the  emjieror  |)roceeded  to  tlie 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  the 
patriarch  awaited  liim.  On  enter- 
ing the  sacred  edifice  the  attend- 
ants removed  the  crown  fi'om  the 
imi)eriul  head,  andaccompanie<l  by 
the  patriarch  the  emi)eror  went  to 
perform  his  devotions. 

After  the  gorgeous  ceremony  in 
the  cathedral  was  concluded,  the 
emi)eror  proceeded  to  the  Milion, 
where  another  reception  of  city 
deputies  took  place,  after  which 
the  ]>rocession  went  up  and  down 
the  open  space  in  the  middle  of 
the  Augusteion,  and  returned  to 
the  gate  of  Chalki,  where  the  em- 
]>eror  bade  adieu  to  a  ]>ortion  of 
liis  followers;  but  in  the  liall  of 
the  nineteen  couches  and  in  the 
resi)ective  I'ooms  in  which  he  had 
first  met  them,  he  ])arted  with  the 
other  portions  of  his  retinue.     He 


was  unrobed  of  his  vestments  a/ul, 
his  crown  was  removed  in  the 
octagon  (d*  the  Dai)hne5  an"d  ac;- 
C()mi>anied  only  by  the  pahute  offi- 
cials he  retired  to  the  Chryso- 
triklinos,  where  they  wished  that 
"God  might  grant  him  and  his 
kingdom  many  and  good  years," 
and  left  him  in  jieace.  Before  fi- 
nally retiring  to  his  own  ])rivate 
room  tiie  emperor  worshi])ped  once 
more  before  the  great  ])icture  of 
the  Almighty,  and  then  the  cere- 
mony was  over. 

Such  was  the  religious  festival 
in  the  palace  which  took  place  on 
Easter  Sunday,  Pentecost,  the 
Transfiguration,  Christmas  day, 
and  the  feast  of  lights.  Of  the  7iu- 
merous  minor  festivals  and  i)roces- 
sions  within  the  i)alace  walls,  Por- 
l)hyrogennetos  gives  a  minute  ac- 
count, which  is  of  great  value  iu 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  topog- 
raphy, and  constantly  referred  to 
by  M.  Paspate  in  sui)])ort  of  his 
statements  concerning  the  jiosition 
of  each  building;  hence  it  is  not 
Tikely  that  further  excavations, 
when  they  can  be  made,  will  <lo 
much  to  disturb  the  admirably 
worked-ont  plan  M.  Paspate  ai>- 
pends  to  his  interesting  volume. 
— Theodore  Bent,  in  the-  English 
Historical  Hevieio. 


WHITMANIA. 

The  remarkable  American  rhap- 
sodist  who  has  inoculated  a  certain 
number  of  English  readers  and 
writers  with  the  singular  form  of 
ethical  and  sesthetic  rabies  for 
wliich  his  name  supplies  the  proper 
medical  term  of  definition,  is  usual- 
ly regarded  by  others  than  Whit- 
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raiiniiics  as  simply  a  l)1at;uitqiuu;k 
— a  velieinent  and  em[)hatic  diUKto, 
of  iiico!n[)arablc  vanity  and  volii 
l)ility,  inconceivable  j)retensions, 
and  incompetence.  That  sncli  is  by 
no  iHi^atis  altogetiier  my  own  view 
1  need  scarcely  take  the  tronble 
to  protest.  Walt  Whitman  has 
written  some  payes  to  which  1  have 
before  now  given  ])raise  enonyh  to 
exonerate  me,  1  shonld  presume, 
from  any  charge  of  [uejiidice  or 
l)rei)ossessi()n  against  a  writer 
who.se  claims  to  occasional  notice 
and  occasional  respect  no  man  can 
be  less  desirous  to  dispnte  than 
1  am. 

N^or  shonld  I  have  thonght  it 
necessary  to  comment  on  tiie  symp- 
toms of  a  disorder  winch  hap[)ily  is 
not  likely  to  become  epidemic  in  an 
island  or  on  a  continent  not  utterly 
barren  of  poetry,  had  the  sntierers 
not  given  sncii  painfully  singailar 
sigMis  of  inability  to  realize  a.  con- 
dition only  too  obvious  to  the  com- 
})assioiiate  bystandei'.  While  the 
preachers  or  the  proselytes  of  the 
g"(»si)el  a<;cording'  to  Whitman  were 
content  to  admit  that  he  was  either 
no  poet  at  all,  or  the  only  ])oet  who 
had  ever  been  born  into  this  world 
— that  those  who  accei)ted  him  were 
bound  to  reject  all  others  as  nulli- 
ties—they hail  a,t  least  the  merit  of 
irrefragable  log'ic;  they  could  claim 
at  least  the  credit  of  indisputable 
consistency.  But  when  other  gods 
or  g-o:llings  are  accepted  as  par- 
ticipants in  the  divine  nature; 
whe  I  his  temple  is  transformed 
into  a  pantheon,  and  a  place  as- 
signed hisgfodhead  a  little  beneath 
Sl!akes|)eare,  a  little  above  Dante, 
or  cheek  by  jowl  with  Homer; 
when  Isaiah  and  Jilschylus,  for 
anything  we  laiow,  m.iy  be  admit- 


ted to  a  g^reater  or  lesser  share  in 
his  incommunicable  and  indivisible 
supremacy — then,  indeed,  it  is  high 
time  to  enter  a  strenuous  and  (if  it 
be  possible)  a  serious  i)rotest.  The 
first  apostles  alone  were  the  de- 
positories of  the  pure  and  perfect 
evangel:  these  later  and  compara- 
tively heterodox  disciples  have, 
adulterated  and  debased  the  genu- 
ine metal  of  absolute,  coherent,  un- 
alloyed and  unqualified  nonsense. 

To  the  better  qualities   discern- 
ible   in    the  voluminous   and  inco- 
herent effusions  of  Walt  Whitman 
it  should    not   be  difficult   for  any 
reader  not  unduly  exasperated  l)}- 
the  rabid  idiocy  of  the   Whitman- 
iacs  to  do  full  and  ample  justice: 
for  these  qualities  are  no  less  simple 
!  and    obvi(Uis    than     laudable    and 
j  valuable.      A   just    enthusiasm,    a 
j  genuine   passion    of    i>atriotic   and 
I  imag-inative    symi»athy,    a    sincere 
j  though  limited   and  distorted  love 
;  of    nature,  an    eager    and    earnest 
!  faith  in  freedom  and  in  loyalty — in 
the    loyalty  that  can    only  be  born 
of  liberty;  a  really    manful   and  a 
nobly  rational    tone   of   mind    with 
regard  to  the   crowning'  questions 
of  duty  and  of  death;  these  excel- 
lent qualities  of    emotion   and    re- 
flection  find  here  and  there  a  not 
inadequate  ex])ression  in  a  style  of 
rhetoric    tuit    always   flatulent    or 
inhannonions.     Originality  of  mat- 
ter or  of  manner,  of  structure  or  of 
thought,  it  would   be  equally  diffi- 
cult   for  any  reader  not   endowed 
with  a  quite  exceptional  gift  of  ig- 
norance or  of  hebetude  to  discover 
in  any  part  of  Mr.    Whitman's  i»o- 
litical  or  ethical  or  [)hysical  or  pro- 
verbial philosophy.      But   he    has 
said    wise  and    noble  things   upon 
such    simple    and   eternal    subjects 
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as  life  mid  deiitli,  pity  ;ui<l  enmity, 
frieiidisliii)  and  ii.nlitiii.i;-;  and  even 
the  intensely  conventional  nature 
of  its  elaborate  and  artiticial  sim- 
plicity should  uot  be  aUowed,  ))y  a 
magnanimous  and  candid  reader, 
too  absolutely  to  eclipse  the  geiin- 
iue  energy  and  tiie  occasional 
beauty  of  liis  feverish  and  convul- 
sive style  of  writing'. 

All  this  may  be  cordially  conced- 
ed by  the  lovers  of  goo<l  work  in 
any  kind,  however  imperfect,  in-' 
composite,  and  intirm;  and  more 
than  this  the  present  writer  at  any 
rate  most  assuredly  never  intended 
to  convey  by  any  tribute  of  sympa- 
thy or  admiration  which  may  have 
earned  for  him  the  wholly  unmerit- 
ed honor  of  an  imaginary  enlist- 
ment iu  the  noble  army  of  Whit- 
mjiniacs.  He  has  therefore  no 
palinode  to  chant,  no  recantation 
to  intone;  lor  if  it  seems  and  is 
unreasonable  to  attribute  a  capaci- 
ty of  thought  to  one  who  has  never 
given  any  sign  of  thinking,  a. 
faculty  of  song  to  one  who  has 
never  shown  ability  to  sing,  it  must 
be  remembered,  on  the  otlierhan<l, 
that  such  qualities  of  energetic- 
emotion  and  sonorous  expressions 
as  distinguish  the  hapi>ier  moments 
and  the  more  sincere  ins[)iratious 
of  such  writers  as  AN'iiitman  or  as 
Byron  have  always,  in  common 
])arlance,  been  allowed  to  pass 
muster  an(l  do  duty  for  the  faculty 
of  thinking  or  the  capacity  of  sing- 
ing. Such  an  use  of  common  terms 
is  doubtless  inaccurate  and  inexact, 
if  judged  by  the  "Just  but  severe 
law"  of  logical  detinition  or  of 
mathematical  precision:  but  sucli 
abuse  or  misuse  of  plain  words  is 
generally  understood  as  conveying 
uo  more  than  a  conventional  inii)(>rt 


such  as  may  be  expressed  by  tlie 
terms  with  which  we  subscribe  an 
ordinary  letter,  or  by  the  formula 
througii  which  we  decline  an  un- 
timely visit.  Assuredly  1  never 
have  meant  to  imi)ly  what  most  as- 
suredly 1  never  have  said — that  I 
regarded  Mr.  Whitman  as  a  poet  or 
a  thiui-er  in  the  proper  sense;  the 
sense  in  which  the  oneterni  is  ap- 
plicable to  Coleridge  or  to  Shelley, 
the  other  to  Bacon  or  to  INFill. 
Whoever  may  have  abdicated  his 
natural  right,  as  a  being  not  born 
without  a  aense  of  music  or  a  sense 
of  reason,  to  protest  against  the 
judgment  whicli  (lis(;crns  in  Childe 
Jliirold  ov  in  Drum-Tiips  a  master- 
l)iece  of  imagination  and  expres- 
sion, of  intelligence  or  of  song,  I 
never  have  abdicated  mine.  The 
highest  literary  quality  discovei'a- 
ble  in  either  book  is  rhetoric:  and 
very  excellent  rhetoric  in  either 
case  it  sometimes  is;  whiit  it  is  at 
other  times  I  see  uo  present  ne- 
cessity to  say.  But  Whitmauiacs 
and  Byrouites  have  yet  to  learn  that_ 
if  rhetoric  were  poetry  John  Bright" 
would  be  a  poet  at  least  equal  to 
John  j\Iilton,  Demosthenes  to  Soph- 
ocles, and  Cicero  to  (Jatiillus. 

Poetry  may  be  something  more — 
I  certainly  am  not  concerned  to  <le- 
ny  it — than  an  art  or  a  science;  but 
not  because  it  is  not,  strictly  s]>eak- 
ing,  a  science  or  an  art.  Tliere  is 
a  science  of  verse  as  surely  as  there 
is  a  science  of  mathematics:  there 
is  an  art  of  expression  by  metre  as 
certainly  as  there  is  an  art  of  rep- 
resentation by  painting.  To  some 
poets  the  understanding  of  this 
science,  the  mastery  of  this  art, 
would  seem  to  come  by  a  natuial 
instinct  which  needs  nothing  but 
[»ractice    for    ics  development,  its 
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application,  niid  its  perfection: 
others  by  ])atioiit  and  coiiscientioiis 
study  of  tlieir  own  abilities  jittaiii 
a  uo  less  iimnistakable  and  a  scarce- 
ly less  a.dmir,d)le  success.  But  tlie 
man  of  ^^enius  and  the  dullard,  wiio 
cannot  write  good  verse  are  equally 
out  of  the  running".  "Did  you  ask 
dulcet  rhymes  from  me?"  inquires 
Mr.  Whitm  m  of  some  extraordinary 
if  not  imaginary  interlocutor;  and 
X)roceeds,  with  soiue  not  inetiective 
energy  of  exi)ressiou,  to  explain 
that  "I  1-ull  nobody — and  you  will 
never  understand  me."  No,  my 
dear  g.)od  sir — or  camerado,  if  that 
be  tlie  ni  )re  courteous  and  conven- 
tional address  (a  modest  reader 
might  deferentially  reply):  uot  iu 
the  wildest  visiosi  of  a  distem[)ered 
slumber  could  L  ever  have  dreamed 
of  doing  auythin,g  of  the  kiud.  i^or 
do  we  ask  them  even  from  such 
other  and  inferior  scribes  or  birds 
us  th6  luinible  Homer,  the  m.xlest 
Miltt)n,  or  the  obsolete  and  narrow- 
minded  S!iakesi)eare — poets  of 
sickly  feudality,  or  hidebound  clas- 
sicisai,  of  effete  and  barbarous  in- 
comi>etence.  But  metre,  rhythm, 
cadence  not  merely  appreciable  but 
definable  ami  reducible  to  rule  and 
measurement,  tliongh  we  do  not  ex- 
pect from  you,  we  demand  from  all 
who  claim,  we  discern  in  the  works 
of  all  who  have  achieved,  any  i)lace 
among  i»oets  of  any  class  whatso 
ever.  The  (luestion  whether  your 
work  is  in  any  sense  [xx'try  has  no 
more  to  do  with  dulcet  rhymes 
than  with  the  differential  calculus. 
The  question  is  wliether  you  have 
anymore  right  to  call  yourself  a 
]>oetj  or  to  be  called  a.  jooet  by  any 
man. who  knows  verse  from  i)rose, 
or  black  from  white,  or  speech 
from  silence,  or  his  right  hand  from 


his  left,  than  to  call  yourself  or  to 
be  called,  on  the  strength  of  your 
l)ublished  writings,  a  mathemati- 
cian, a  logician,  a  [oainter,  a  ]>oliti- 
cal  economist,  a  sculptor,  a  dyua-- 
miter,  an  old  parliamentary  hand,  a 
civil  eng'ineer,  a  dealer  in  niai-ine 
stores,  an  amj)himacer,  a  trii»rych, 
a  rhomboid,  or  a  rectangular  par- 
allelogram. "Vois-tu  bien,  tu  es 
baron  eomme  ma.  pantouHel"  said 
old  Gillenormand  -  the  creatni'e  of 
one  who  was  indeed  a  creator  oi' a 
poet:  and  the  humblest  of  critics 
who  knows-any  one  thing  from  any 
one  other  thing  has  a  right  to  say 
to  the  man  who  offers  as  poetry 
what  the  exuberant  incontinence 
of  a  Whituuuj  presents  for  our  ac- 
ceptance— "Tu  es  i)o^te  comme 
mon  —Soulier." 

The  first  critic  of  our  time — per- 
haps the  largest-minded  and  surest- 
sighted  of  any  age — has  joointed 
out,  iu  an  essay  on  poetry  which 
should  not  be  too  long  left  buried 
in  the  columns  of  the  Eucijclopmdia 
Britannica,  the  exhaustive  accuracy 
of  the  Greek  terms  which  deiine 
every  claimant  to  the  laurel  as 
either  a  "singer"  or  a  "maker." 
There  is  no  third  term,  as  there  is 
no  third  (dass.  If  then  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Walt  Whitjnan  has  about 
as  much  gift  of  song"  as  his  pie- 
cursors  and  apparent  models  in 
rythmic  structure  and  style,  Mr. 
James  Macphersoii  and  ^Ir.  Marfiu 
Tui)per,  his  capacity  for  creation  is 
the  only  thing"  that  remains  for  us 
to  consider.  Ami  on  that  score 
we  find  him,  beyoiul  all  question, 
rather  like  the  later  than  like 
the  earlier  of  his  masters.  Mac- 
pherson  could  at  least  evoke  shad- 
(nvs:  Mr.  Tapper  and  Mr.  Whitman 
can   only   a(5cumulate   words.      As 
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to  Iiis  original it}^  in  tlie  matter  of 
free  speaking-,  it  need  only  be  ob- 
served that  no  remarkable  mental 
gift  is  requisite  to  qualify  man  or 
woman  for  membership  of  a  sect 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson — the 
Adamites — who  believed  in  the  vii- 
tue  of  public  nudity.  If  those 
worthies  claimed  the  right  to  bid 
their  children  run  around  the 
streets  stark  naked,  tlie  magis- 
trate, observed  Johnson,  "would 
have  a  right  to  flog  them  into  tlieir 
doublets;"  a  right  no  plainer  than 
the  right  of  common '  sense  and 
sound  criticism  to  flog  the  Wiiit- 
maniacs  into  their  strait  waist- 
coats; or,  were  tiiere  any  female 
members  of  such  a  sect,  into  their 
stiait-i)etticoats. 

If  notliing  that  concerns  tlie  i)hy- 
sical  organism  of  men  or  of  women 
is  common  or  unclean  or  improper 
for  literary  maiiii)ulation,  it  may  be 
maintained,  by  others  than  the  dis- 
ciples of  a  contemporary  French 
novelist  who  has  amj)ly  ])roved  the 
sincerity  of  his  own  oi)inion  to  tiiat 
effect,  that  it  is  not  beyond  the 
province  of  litem ture  to  «lescribe 
with  realistic  exuberance  of  detail 
the  functions  of  digestion  or  indi- 
gestion in  all  its  processes — the  ob- 
jects and  the  results  of  an  aperient 
or  an  emetic  medicine.  Into  the 
"trougiiscif  Zolaism,"  asLor<l  Ten- 
nyson (ialls  them  (a  ])lirase  which 
beais  rather  unduly  hard  on  the 
quadrupedal  pig),  I  am  hap])y  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Whitman  has  never 
dii)ped  a  passing  nose:  he  is  a 
writer  of  something  occasionally 
like  Engiisli,  and  a  man  of  something 
occasionally  like  genius.  But  in 
his  treatment  of  topics  usually  re- 
garded as  no  less  untit  for  i)ublic 
exposition  and  literary  illustratiou 


than  those  which  have  obtained 
notoriety  for  the  woidd-be  bastard 
of  Balzac — the  Uavenant  of  the 
(French)  prose  Sliakespeare,  he 
has  contrived  to  make  "the  way  of 
a  man  with  a  maid"  almost  as  loath- 
somely ludicrous  and  almost  as 
ludicrously  loathsome  —  1  si)eak 
merely  of  the  aesthetic  or  literary 
aspect  of  his  effusions— as  the 
Swiftian  or  Zolaesque  enthusiasm 
of  bestiality  wliich  insists  on  hand- 
ling what  "goeth  into  the  belly, 
and  is  cast  out  into  the  diaught." 
The  Zolas  and  the  Whitmen,  to 
whom  nothing — absolutely  and  lit- 
erally nothing— is  unclean  or  com- 
mon, have  an  obvious  and  incal- 
culable advantage  over  the  uncon- 
verted who  have  never  enjoyed  the 
])rivilege  of  a  vivsion  like  St.  Peter's, 
an<l  received  the  benetit  of  a  su- 
]>eriuitural  prohibition  to  call  any- 
thing common  or  unclean.  They 
cannot  i)ossibly  be  exi)osed,  and 
they  cannot  i)ossibly  be  i»nt  to 
shame:  for  that  best  of  all  imagina- 
ble reasons  which  makes  it  pro- 
verbially difticult  to  "take  the 
breeks  off"  a  Highlander." 

It  would  really  seem  as  though, 
in  literary  and  oltier  matters,  the 
very  ])lainness  and  certitude  of  a 
l)rincii)le  made  it  doubly  necessai'y 
for  those  who  maintain  it  to  enforce 
and  re-enforce  it  over  ami  over 
again;  as  though,  the  more  obvious 
it  were,  the  more  it  needed  indica- 
tion and  demonstration,  assertion 
and  reassertion.  There  is  no  more 
important,  no  more  radical  and 
fundamental  truth  of  criticism  than 
this:  that,  in  poetry  i)erhaps  above 
all  other  arts,  the  nn^thod  of  treat- 
ment, the  manner  of  ton(;h,  the 
tone  of  expression,  is  tlie  first  and 
last  thing  to  be  considered.     There 
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is  no  subject  which  mn.y  not  bo 
treated  with  success — (I  do  not  say 
there  are  no  subjects  wliich  on 
other  than  artistic  grounds  it  may 
not  be  as  well  to  avoid,  it  may  not 
be  better  to  pass  by)— if  the  poet, 
by  instinct  or  by  training,  knows 
exactly  how  to  handle  it  aright,  to 
l)resent  it  without  danger  of  just 
or  rational  ottence.  For  evidence 
oC  this  truth  we  need  looR  no 
fnrtiier  than  the  pastorals  of  Vir- 
gil and  Theocritus.  But  under  the 
dirty  clumsy  i)aws  of  a  harper 
"wliose  ]>lectrum  is  a  muck-rake  any 
tune  will  become  a  chaos  of  dis- 
cords, tliongh  the  motive  of  the 
tune  sliould  be  the  first  principle 
of  nature — the  passion  of  man  for 
woman  or  the  passion  of  woman  for 
man.  And  tlie  unhealthily  demon- 
strative and  obtrusive  animalism  of 
the  Whitmaniad  is  as  unnatural,  as 
incompatible  with  the  wholesome 
instincts  of  human  [)assion,  as  even 
the  filthy  and  inhuman  asceticism 
of  SS.  Macarius  and  Simeon  Sty- 
lites.  If  any  thing  can  justify  the 
serious  antl  deliberate  disi)lay  of 
merely  physical  emotion  in  litera- 
ture or  in  art,  it  must  be  one  of  two 
things:  intense  depth  of  feeling 
expressed  with  inspired  perfei^tion 
of  simi)lici!y,  with  divine  sublimity 
of  fascination,  as  by  Sai)pho;  or 
transcendent  sui)remacy  ot  actual 
and  irresistible  beauty  in  such 
revelation  of  naked  nature  as  was 
])ossible  to  Titian.  But  Mr.  Whit- 
man's Eve  is  a  drunken  apple- 
wonian,  indecently  sprawling  in 
the  slush  and  garbage  of  the  gut- 
ter amid  the  rotten  refuse  of  her 
overturned  fruit-stall.  Mr.  Whit- 
man's Venus  is  a  Hottentot  wench 
under  the  influence  of  cantharides 
and     adulterated     rum.      Cotytto 


herself  would  re])udiale  the  minis- 
tration of  such  priestesses  as  these. 
.  But  what  then,  if  anything,  is  it 
that  a  rational  creature  who  has 
studied  and  understood  the  work  of 
any  i)oet,  great  or  small,  from  Ho- 
mer down  to  Moschus,  from  Lu- 
cretius down  to  Martial,  from  Dante 
down  to  Metastasio,  from  Vilon 
down  to  Voltaire, from  Shakesi)eare 
down  to  Byron,  can  tind  toai)pland, 
to  approve,  or  to  condone  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Whitman? 

To  this  very  reasonal)le  and  in- 
evitable question  the  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  I  have  myself  repeat- 
edly pointed  out — it  may  be  (I  have 
often  been  told  so)  with  too  un- 
qualified sympathy  and  too  un- 
critical enthusiasm — the  qualities 
which  give  a  certain  touch  of  great- 
ness to  his  work,  the  soui'ces  of  in- 
si)iration  which  infuse  into  its 
cliaotic  jargon  some  passing  or 
seeming  notes  of  cosmic  beauty, 
and  diversity  with  something  of 
oc(;asional  haiinony  the  strident 
and  barren  discord  of  its  jarring 
and  eiring atoms.  His  sympathies, 
I  rei)eat,  are  usually  generous,  his 
views  of  life  are  occasionally  just, 
and  his  views  of  death  are  invaria- 
bly uoble.  In  other  words,  he 
generally  means  well,  having  a 
good  stock  on  hand  of  honest 
emotion;  he  sometimes  sees  well, 
having  a  natural  sensibility  to 
such  aspects  of  natui-e  as  a])peal  to 
an  eye  rather  quick  thanpenetrat- 
ing;  he  seldom  writes  well,  being 
cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound 
in,  to  the  limits  of  a  thoroughly  un- 
natural, imitative,  histrionic  and  af- 
fected style.  But  there  is  a  thrill- 
ing and  fiery  force  in  his  finest 
bursts  of  gusty  rhetoric  "which 
makes  us  wonder   whether  with  a 
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little  more  sense  and   a  g-ood  deiil 
more  cultivutioii  lie  miglit  not  have 
mude    a    noticeable    orator.     As  a 
poet,  no    amount  of    iini)i()vement 
that   self-knowledge   jind    self-cul- 
ture might    liavc  bronglit  to   bear 
U])on   such    exceptionally   raw  ma- 
terial could  ever    have   raised  him 
higher  than  a  station   to  which    his 
homely  aud^maid.v  patriotism  would 
be  the  best  <'laimthat  could  be  ])re- 
ferred  for  him;  a  seat   beside  such 
writers     as     Ebenezer     Elliot— or 
])ossibly  a  little  higher,  on  sucii  an 
elevation  as  might  be  occui)ied  by 
a  poet   wliom  careful    training  had 
learcd  and   raatui'ed   into   a   rather 
inferior   kind  of  Soutiiey.      But  to 
lit  hims(-lf  for  siicii   promolion   he 
would  have  in  the  first  place  to  re- 
sign   idl    claim  to    the    lauiels    of 
Gotham,    with    which     the    critical 
sages  of  that  famous  borough  have 
bedecked  his  uubashful  brows;  he 
Avould  have  to  recognize  that  he  is 
no  more,  in  the  ])roi)er  .sense  of  the 
word,    a   poet,  than    Communalists 
or  Dissolutionists  are,  in  any  sense 
of  tiie  word,  liei)ublicans;  that  he 
has    exactly    as    much    claim  to  a 
])lace   beside    Dante   as  any   Yer- 
mersch  or    Vcrmorel  or   other  ver- 
minous and  murderous  muckworm 
of  the  Paiisian  Commune  to  a  place 
beside     Mazzini:  in    other    words, 
that  the  informing  principle  of  his 
work  is  not   so  much    the  neg'ation 
as  the  contradiction  of  the  creative 
principle   of  poetry.     And    this  is 
not  to  be  ex[)e('ted  that  such  a  man 
should  bring-  himself  to  believe,  as 
long-  as  he  hears  himself  proclaimed 
the  inheritor  of  a  seat   assigned    a 
liundred  years  ago  by  the  fantastic; 
adulation    of  more   or   less  distin- 
guislied  literary  eccentrics  to  a  ])er- 
vou  of  the  name  of  Jephson — whose 


triumphs  as  a  tragic  poet.made  his 
admirers  tremble  for  Shakesi)eare. 
—Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne, in  The  lortnightlg  Review. 


THREE  DEEAMS  I^T  A  DESERT. 

UNDER    A   MIMOSA-TREE. 

As.I  travelled  across  an  African 
])lain  the  sun  shone  down  hotly. 
Then  I  di'ew  my  lioise  up  under  a 
mimosa-tree,  and  I  took  the  sad- 
dle from  him  and  left  him  to  feed 
among-  the  parched  bushes.  And 
all  to  light  and  to  left  stretched 
the  brown  earth.  And  I  sat  down 
umler  the  tree,  because  the  heat 
beat  liercely,  and  all  along-  the  hori 
zon  the  air  throbbed.  And  after  a 
while  a  heavy  drowsiness  came 
over  me,  and  I  laid  my  head  down 
against  my  saddle,  and  I  fell  asleep 
there.  And,  in  my  sleej),  I  had  a 
curious  dream. 

I  thought  I  stood  on  the  border 
of  a  great  desert,  and  the  sand 
blew  about  everywhere.  And  I 
thought  I  saw  two  great  ligures 
like  beasts  of  burden  of  the  desert, 
and  one  lay  upon  the  sand  with  its 
neck  stretched  out,  and  one  stood 
by  it.  Aiul  I  looked  curiously  at 
the  one  that  lay  upon  the  ground, 
for  it  had  a  great  burden  on  its 
back,  and  the  sand  was  thick  about 
it,  so  that  it  seemed  to  have  piled 
over  it  for  centuries. 

And  I  looked  very  curiously 
nt  it.  And  there  stood  one  beside 
me  watching-.  And  I  said  to  liim, 
"What  is  this  huge  creature  who 
lies  here  on  the  sand?" 

And  he  said,  "This  is  woman; 
she  that  bears  men  in  her  body." 
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Ami  I  s;ii(l,  "Wliy  does  slie  lie 
lieie  motionless  witii  the  sand  piled 
roun<l  lier?" 

And  he  answered,  "Listen,  I  will 
tell  yon!  Ages  and  ages  long  she 
lias  lain  here,  and  the  wind  has 
blown  over  her.  The  oldest,  oldest, 
oldest  mm  living  has  never 
seen  liev  muve:  the  oldest,  oldest 
book  records  that  she  lay  here 
then,  as  she  lies  here  now,  with  the 
sand  about  her.  But  listen!  Older 
than  the  oldest  book,  older  than 
tiie  oldest  recorded  memory  of 
man,  on  the  Kocks  of  Language,  on 
the  hard  baked  clay  of  Ancient 
Customs,  now  crumbling  to  decay, 
are  found  the  marks  of  her  foot- 
steps! Side  by  side  with  his  who 
stauiKs  beside  her  you  may  trace 
them;  and  you  know  that  she  who 
now  lies  there  once  wandered  free 
ovei"  the  rocks  with  him  " 

And  I  said,  "  Why  does  she  lie 
there  now?" 

And  he  said,  "I  take  it,  ages  ago 
the  Age -of- dominion-  of-muscular- 
force  found  her,  and  when  she 
stooi)ed  low  to  give  suck  to  her 
young,  and  her  back  was  bowed,  he 
put  his  burden  of  subjection  on  to 
it,  and  tied  it  on  with  the  broad 
band  of  Inevitable  Necessity.  Then 
she  looked  at  the  earth  and  the 
sky,  and  knew  there  was  no  ho[>e 
for  her;  and  she  lay  down  on  tlie 
sand  with  the  burden  she  could  not 
loosen.  Ever  since  she  has  lain 
here.  And  the-  ages  have  come, 
and  the  ages  have  gone,  but  the 
baud  of  Inevitable  Necessity  has 
not  been  cut." 

And  I  looke<l  iind  saw  in  her 
eyes  the  terrible  patien.ce  of  the 
centuries;  the  gronnd  was  wet  with 
her  tears,  and  her  nostrils  blew  up 
^U4  saud. 


And  1  said,  "Uas  she  ever  tried 
to  move?" 

And  he  said,  "SomeMmes  a  limb 
she  quivered.  But  she  is  wise; 
has  knows  she  cannot  rise  with  the 
burden  on  her." 

And  I  said,  "  Why  does   not   he 
who  stands   by  her  leave  her  and 
go  on  ?" 
And  he  said,  "He  cannot.     Look  !" 

And  J  saw  a  broad  band  i)assing 
along  the  ground  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  it  bound  them  both  to- 
gether. 

He  said,  "While  she  liesthere  he 
must  staud  and  look  across  the 
deseit." 

And  I  said,  "Does  he  know  why 
he  cannot  move  ?" 

And  he  said,  "No." 

And  I  heard  a  sound  of  some- 
thing cracking,  and  I  looked,  and 
I  saw  the  band  that  bound  the  bur- 
den on  to  her  back  broken  asun- 
der; and  the  burden  rolled  on  to 
the  ground. 

And  1  said,  "What  is  this?" 

And  he  said,  "The  Age-of-mus- 
cular-force  is  dead.  The  Age-of- 
nervous-force  has  killed  him  Avith 
the  knife  he  holds  in  his  hand; 
and  silently  and  invisibly  he  has 
crept  lip  to  the  woman,  and  with 
that  knife  of  Mechanical  Invention 
he  has  cut  the  band  that  bound  the 
burden  to  her  back.  I  he  Inevit- 
able Necessity  is  broken.  She 
might  rise  now." 

And  I  saw  that  she  still  lay  mo- 
tionless on  the  sand,  with  her  eyes 
open  and  her  neck  stretched  out. 
And  she  seemed  to  look  for  some- 
thing on  the  far-off  border  of  the 
desert  that  never  came.  And  I 
wondered  if  she  were  awake  or 
asleep.  And  as  I  looked  her  body 
quivered,  and  a  light  came  into  her 
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eyes,  like  wlieii  a  suulieaiu  breaks 
into  a  (lark  room. 

1  said,  "What  is  it?" 

He  \vliis])ere(l,  "  Husli  !  tlie 
tlious'ht  lias  come  to  her,  'Might 
1  not  rise?'" 

And  I  looked.  And  slie  raised 
her  head  {'rora  the  sand,  and  I  saw 
the  dent  wiiere  hev  neck  had  lain 
so  lony.  And  slie  looke<l  at  the 
earth,  iind  she  looked  at  the  sky, 
and  she  looked  at  liim  who  stood 
by  her:  but  be  looked  out  across 
tiie  desert. 

And  1  saw  her  body  quiver;  and 
she  pressed  her  front  knees  to  the 
earth,  and  veins  stood  out;  and 
I   cried,    "She    is  going-    to   rise!" 

But  only  her  sides  lieaved,  and 
she  lay  still  where  she  was. 

But  her  head  she  held  up;  slie 
did  not  lay  it  down  again.  And  he 
beside  nie  said,  "She  is  very  weak. 
Sec,  her  legs  have  been  crushed 
under  her  so  long." 

And  1  saw  the  creature  struggle: 
and    the  drops  stood   out   on    her. 

And  I  said,  "Surely  he  who 
stands  beside  her  will  help  her  ?" 

And  he  beside  me  answered, 
"He  cannot  help  her:  She  must  help 
herself  Let  her  struggle  till  she  is 
strong  " 

Aiul  I  cried,  "At  least  be  will 
not  hinder  her  !  See,  he  moves 
farther  from  her,  and  tightens  the 
cord  between  them,  and  he  drags 
iier  down." 

And  he  answered,  "He  <loes  not 
understand.  When  she  moves  she 
draws  the  band  that  binds  them, 
and  hurts  him,  and  he  moves  far- 
ther from  her.  The  day  will  come 
when  he  will  understand,  and  will 
know  what  she  is  doing.  Let-  her 
once  stagger  on  to  her  knees.  In 
that  day  he  will  stand  close  to  her, 


and  look  into  her  eyes  with  sym- 
pathy." 

And  she  stretched  her  neck,  and 
the  drops  fell  from  hei'.  An<i  the 
creature  rose  an  inch  from  the 
earth  and  sank  ba(dc. 

And  1  cried,  "Oh,  she  is  too 
weak!  she  cannot  walk!  The  long 
years  have  taken  ail  her  strcngtli 
from  her.     Can   she  never  move?" 

And  lie  answeied  me,  "See  the 
light  in  her  eyes  ?" 

And  slowly  the  creature  stag- 
gered on  to  its  knees." 

And  I  awoke:  and  all  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  stretched  the  bar- 
ren earth,  with  the  dry  bushes  on 
it.  The  ants  ran  up  and  down  in 
(he  Jed  sand,  and  the  iieat  beat 
fiercely.  1  looked  up  thiugli  he 
thin  branches  of  the  tree  at  the 
1)1  ue  sky  overhead.  I  stretched 
myself,  and  1  mused  over  the  dream 
I  iiad  had.  And  I  fell  asleep  again, 
with  my  head  on  my  saddle.  Ancl 
in  the  tierce  heat  I  had  another 
dream. 

1  saw  a  desert  and  I  saw  a  woman 
coming  out  of  it.  And  she  came  to 
the  bank  of  a  dark  river;  and  the 
bank  was  steep  and  high.*  And 
on  it  an  old  man  met  her,  who  had 
a  long  white  beard;  and  a  stick 
that  curled  was  in  his  hand,  and  on 
it  was  written  Reason.  And  he 
asked  her  what  she  wanted;  ami 
she  said,  "1  ;im  woman;  and  I  am 
seeking  for  the  laml  of  Fieedom." 

And  he  said,  "It  is  before  you." 

And  she  said,  "1  see  nothing  be- 
fore but  a  dark  flowing  river,  and  a 

*The  bnnks  of  an  African  river  are  some- 
times a  hundred  feet  high,  and  consist  of 
deep  shifting  sands,  thiough  which  in  the 
course  of  ages  the  river  has  worn  its  gi- 
gantic bed. 
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bjinlc  steep  :in<l  liigli,  and  ciittiiig.s 
here  and  there  with  lieavy  sand  in 
them." 

And  he  said,  "And  beyond 
tliat?" 

She  said,  "I  see  notliing',  bub 
sometimes,  wiien  I  shade  my  eyes 
with  my  hand,  I  think  [  see  on  the 
fnrtlier  bank  tfees  and  iiills,  and 
the  sun  sh  inin.i;'  on  tiiem!" 

He  said,  "Thiit  is  the  Land  of 
Freedom." 

8he  said,  "How  am  I  to  get 
there  ?"      ' 

He  said,  "There  is  one  way,  and 
one  only.  Down  the  banks  of 
Ijabor,  thi'ougli  the  water  of  Suffer- 
ing'.    There  is  no  other." 

She  said,  "Is  there  no  bridge?" 

He  answered,  "None." 

She  said,  "Is  the  water  deep  ?" 

He  said,    "Deep." 

S!ie  said,  "Is  the  floor  worn  ?" 

He  said,  "It  is.  Your  foot  may 
slip  at  any  time,  and  you  may  be 
lost." 

S!ie  said,  "Have  anv  crossed  al- 
ready?" 

He  said,  "Some  liave  tried!  " 

Slie  said,  "Is  there  a  track  to 
show  where  the  best  fording  is?" 

He  said,  "It  has  to  be  made." 

She  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
hand;  and  she  said,  "I  will  go." 

And  he  said,  "You  must  take  otf 
tiie  clothes  you  wore  in  the  desei't: 
they  are  dragged  down  by  them 
Avho  go  into   the  water  so  clothed." 

And  she  threw  from  her  ghully 
the  miutle  of  Ancient-recei^^ed- 
opinioMS  she  wore,  for  it  was  worn 
full  of  holes.  And  slie  took  the 
girdle  from  her  waist  that  slie  had 
treasured  so  long,  and  the  moths 
flew  out  of  it  in  a  cloud.  And  he 
said,  "Take  tiie  shoes  of  depend- 
ence off  your  feet." 


And  she  stood  tliere  naked,  but 
for  one  white  garment  that  clung 
close  to  her. 

And  he  said,  "That  yon  may 
keep.  So  they  wear  clotlies  in  the 
Laud  of  Freedom.  In  the  water  it 
biu)ys;  it  always  swims." 

And  I  saw  on  its  breast  was  writ- 
ten, Truth;  and  it  was  white;  the 
sun  had  not  often  shone  on  it;  the 
other  clothes  had  covered  it  u]). 
And  he  said,  "Talce  this  stick;  hold 
it  fast.  In  that  day  when  it  slips 
from  your  hand  you  are  lost.  Put 
it  down  before  you;  feel  your  way: 
where  it,  cannot  find  ii  bottom  do 
not  set  your  foot." 

And  she  said,  "I  am  ready;  let 
me  go  " 

And  he  said,  "No — but  stay; 
what  is  that  -in   your  breast  ?" 

She  was  silent. 

lie  said,  "Oi)en  it,  and  let  me 
see." 

And  she  opened  it.  And  against 
her  breast  was  a  tiny  thing,  who 
di'ank  from  it,  and  the  yellow  curls 
above  his  forehead  ])ressed  against 
it;  and  his  knees  were  drawn  \\\}  to 
lier,  and  he  held  her  breast  fast 
witli  his  hands. 

Aiul  Reason  said,  "Who  is  he, 
aii<l  what  is  he  doing  here?" 

And  she  said,  "See  his  little 
wings " 

And  Reason  said,  "Put  him 
down." 

And  she  said,  "He  is  asleep,  and 
lie  is  drinking!  I  will  carry  him  to 
the  Land  of  Freedom.  He  has  been 
a  child  so  long;  so  long,  I  have 
carried  him.  In  the  Land  of  Free- 
dom he  lie  will  be  a  man.  We  will 
walk  together  there,  and  his  great 
white  wings  will  overshadow  me. 
He  has  lisped  one  word  only  to  me 
in  the  desert — '  Passion  !  '     1  have 
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(heamfd  lie  might  le;iin  to  say 
'FiieiMlshii>'  in  that  hnid." 

And  Keason  said,  "Put  liiin 
down  !" 

And  slie  said,  "I  will  carry  liim 
so — wilh  one  arm,  and  witli  the 
other  1  will  fi;L(lit  tlie  water." 

He  said,  "Lay  him  down  on  the 
ground.  When  you  are  in  the 
water  you  will  forget  to  tight,  you 
will  think'  oidy  of  him.  Lay  him 
down."  Jle  sjiid,  "He  will  not 
die.  ^V]le!l  he  linds  you  ha\e  left 
him  alone  he  will  open  his  wings 
and  fly.  He  will  be  in  the  Land 
of  Freeii(»m  before  you.  Those 
who  reach  tiie  Land  of  Freedom, 
the  first  hand  they  see  stretching 
down  the  bank  to  help  them  shall 
be  Love's.  He  will  be  a  man  then, 
not  a  child.  In  your  breast  he  can- 
not thrive;  put  him  down  that  he 
may  grow. " 

/\nd  she  took  her  bosom  from  his 
mouth,  and  he  bit  her,  so  that  the 
blood  ran  down  on  to  the  ground. 
And  she  laid  liim  down  on  the 
^arth;  and  she  covered  her  wound. 
And  she  beut  and  stroked  his 
wings.  And  I  saw  the  hair  on  her 
forehead  turned  white  as  snow, 
4ind  she  had  changed  from  youth 
to  age. 

And  she  stood  fav  off  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  And  she  said, 
"For  what  do  I  go  to  this  far  lainl 
which  no  one  has  ever  reached? 
Oh,  I  am  alone!  I  am  utterly 
-alone  f  " 

And  Iveason,  that  old  man,  said 
to  her,  "Silence  !  what  do  vou 
bear?" 

And  she  listened  intently,  and 
she  said,  "I  hear  a  sound  of  feet, 
ti  thousand  times  ten  thonsaiul  and 
thousands  of  thousands,  and  they 
-beat  this  v.ay  ]" 


He  said,  "They  are  the  feet  of 
those  that  shall  follow  .'' on.  Lead 
on  !  make  a  track  to  the  water's 
edge  !  Where  you  stand  now,  the 
ground  will  be  beaten  flat  by  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  feet  " 
And  he  said,  "Have  you  seen  the 
locusts  how  they  cross  a  stream? 
First  one  comes  down  to  the  water- 
e;lg<',  and  it  is  swejd  away,  and 
then  iii.otlur  comes,  and  then 
anoi  iicr,  and  then  anotiier,  and  at 
last^  wilh  tlicii'  liydies  piled  np  a 
bridge  is  built  and  the  rest  pass 
over." 

She  said,  "And,  of  those  that 
come  flrst,  some  are  swei)t  away, 
and  are  heard  of  no  more;  their 
bodies  do  not  even  build  the 
bridge?" 

"And  are  swept  away,  and  are 
heard  of  no  more — and  what  of 
that?"  he  said. 

"And  vYhat  of  that- — ■"  she 
said. 

"They  make  a  track  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge." 

"Tlie.N  make  a  track  to  the  wa- 
ter's  edge "      And     she     said, 

"Over  that  bridge  which  shall  be 
bnilt  with  our  bodies,  who  will 
l)ass?" 

lie  said,  "  27te  entire  hvnum  race.'''* 

And  the  woman  gras[)ed  her 
staff. 

And  I  saw  her  turn  down  that 
dark  i)ath  to  the  river. 

And  I  awoke;  and  all  about  me 
was  the  yellow  afternoon  light: 
the  sinking  sun  lit  up  the  Angers 
of  the  milk  bushes;  and  mv  Iiorse 
stood  by  me  quietly  feeding.  And 
I  turned  on  my  side,  and  J  watched 
the  ants  rnn  by  thousands  in  the 
red  sand.  I  thonght  I  wonld  go 
on  my  way  now^tlie-ai'temoon  wiis 
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cooler.  Then  a  drowsiness  crept 
over  me  ag';iiii,  nnd  I  laid  back  my 
head  and  tell  asleep. 

And  I  dreamed  a  dream. 

I  dre:iiue<l  I  saw  a.  laud.  And  on 
the  hills  walked  brave  women  and 
brave  men,  hand  in  hand.  And 
they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 
ami  they  were  not  afraid. 

And  1  saw  the  women  also  hold 
each  other's  hands. 

And  I  said  to  hiia  beside  me, 
"Wiiat  place  is  this?" 

And  he  said,  "This  is  heaven." 

Audi  said,  "Where  is  it?" 

And  he  answered,  "On  eartli.". 

Anil  said,  ■' VViien  shall  these 
tiling's  be?" 

And  he  answered,  "Ix  the  FU- 
TURE " 

And  I  awok$,  and  all  abont  me 
"was  tlie  sunset  light;  and  o\i  the 
low  hills  t!ie  snn  lay,  and  a  deli- 
cious coolness  had  crei)t  over  every- 
thing"; a:id  the  ants  were  going 
slowly  iiome.  And  I  walked  to.- 
wards  my  liors-^,  who  stood  quietly 
feeding  Then  the  sun  passed 
down  behind  the  liills;  but  I  knew 
that  the  next  day  he  would  arise 
again  — Olivr  Sohreinek,  in  The 
Fortni:;h'ly  Hevieio. 


THE  PLEASUEES  OF  TEAVEL. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  the  pleas- 
ant little  vohiine  which  he  has 
just  issued  on  The  Pleasures  of  Life, 
remarks  on  the  difference  between 
the  notions  attaching  to  travel  in 
the  da-3's  when  travel  was  really 
travail— ^.  e..  labor — and  in  the 
present  day,  when  it  serves  to  sug- 
gest  nothing  but  delightful   asso- 


ciations. One  may,  however,  doiibt 
whether,  even  in  the  older  sense 
of  the  word,  when  it  was  applied 
to  the  severe  labor  necessarily  un- 
dertaken by  the  wayfarer,  it  did 
not  also  suggest  the  joy  which  that 
labor  was  ex[)ected  to  bring  forth, 
the  new  life  and  breath  in  which 
that  travail  of  son!  and  body  would 
end.  Even  in  the  times  when 
journeys  were  most  laborious,  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  tiiose  who 
w  ere  most  worthy  of  travel  Enjoyed 
greatly  its  results.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  Herodotus  felt  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  in  gratifying 
that  keen  and  vigilant  (curiosity  of 
his  in  watching  the  works,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  customs  of  various 
lands.  Pliny,  too,  must  have  en 
joyed  his  travels,  though  not  ex- 
actly for  the  reasons  for  which  we 
enjoy  onr.->;  at  least,  there  is  very 
little  indication  in  the  old  world  of 
that  delight  in  Kature  as  a  vision 
of  beauty — apait  from  human  cus-. 
toms,  and  apart,  too,  fnun  the  cu- 
riosities of  Nature — which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  our  own  time. 

If  we  moderns  can  be  said  to 
travel  chiefly  from  curiosity,  a  con- 
siderable extension  must  be  given 
to  the  ordinary  meaning'  of  the 
word.  No  doubt  the  delight  in 
change,  the  pleasure  in  seeing 
something  new,  is  as  vivid  now  as 
ever,  and,  so  far,  the  motive  which 
drove  Herodotus  to  Egyi)t,  and  the 
motive  which  drove  Mr.  Kinglake 
in  his  youth  to  the  East,  may  be 
regarded  as  identical.  But,  never- 
theless, we  seek  this  novelty  now 
f o r  a  V e ry  d i ffe re n t  c  1  a s s  o f  pi e as- 
ures  from  those  for  which  the  an- 
cient travellers  appeared  chiefij^  to 
look.  We  travel  that  the  vague 
<;ouceptioiis  which  we  have  already 
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formed  of  the  great  landscapes  and 
cities  of  the  world  may  become 
vivid.  'I  lie  ancients  looked  at 
them  cliiefly  with  t!ie  curiosity  of 
surprise,  we  with  the  curiosity  of 
expectation.  We  want  to  know 
more  distinctly  what  it  is  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  already; 
they  want  to  Icnow  wliat  tliere  was 
in  the  world  of  which  they  had 
never  heard  at  all.  And,  undoubt- 
edl3%  half  the  keenness  of  tne  mod- 
ern (leii«;ht  in.  travel  is  due  to  the 
hliin.ii-  up  of  outlines  indistinctly 
ima^ijined;  and  of  that  the  anc^ients 
had  comi)arati  vely  littleexperience. 
As  Sir  Jolm  j.ubbock  remarks, 
whatever  iirnparation  wehave  made 
for  travelling-  by  reading  vivid  ac- 
counts and  studying  pictures 
of  what  we  are  to  see,  we  always 
find  something  in  the  actual  vision 
beyoiul  what  we  had  contemplated  ; 
and  he  gives  us  a  very  perfect  il- 
lustration of  this:— "Like  every 
one  else,"  he  says,  "I  had  read  de- 
scriptiojis  and  seen  photographs 
and  })ictures  of  the  Pyramids.  Their 
form  is  simplicity  itself.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  put  into  words 
any  characteristic  of  the  original 
for  whicli  I  was  not  prepared.  It 
was  not  that  they  were  larger;  it 
was  not  that  they  differed  in  form, 
in  color,  or  situation.  And  yet  the 
moment  L  saw  them,  I  felt  that  my 
previous  imi)ressions  had  been  but 
a  faint  shadow  of  the  reality.  The 
actual  sight  seemed  to  give  life  to 
the  idea." 

Well,  that  delight,  the  feeling 
that  there  is  something  in  the  re- 
ality for  which  we  were  not  at  all 
prepared,  is  evidently  one  of  those 
pleasures  of  travel  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  ex- 
X)ecting  something   of  which   they 


have  tried  to  form  a  distinct  pre- 
vious imi)ression,  and  uot  by  those 
who,  so  to  say,  grope  their  way 
through  a  world  of  which  they 
have  lieard  little  and  thougiit  less. 
An<l,  indeed,  a  very  large  part  of 
tiie  Keenest  ])leasure  of  modern 
travel  is  the  i)leasure  of  vivii'ying 
a  shadowy  concei)tion.  In  the  old 
days,  when  even  persons  of  quality, 
as  they  were  called,  read  extreme- 
ly little,  the  chief  pleasure  of  trav- 
el for  Englishmen  and  English- 
women was  to  come  to  London  and 
to  comi>are  their  own  impressions  of 
that  great  capital  with  the  tradi- 
tions  they  had  heard  of  it  during 
their  childhood  and  youth.  Beau- 
ties of  landscape  had  not  then  been 
sufficiently  described  to  insi)ire  a 
general  wish  to  see  them.  Even 
at  the  time  when  the  i>oet  Gray 
visited  the  Lakes,  he  evidently  re- 
garded them  with  a  certain  alnira, 
owing  to  the  very  slender  informa- 
tion about  them  then  current.  It 
was  not  till  English  men  and  women 
in  iiund)ers  visited  the  Welsh 
and  Cumberland  mountains,  that 
English  men  and  women  in  much 
greater  numbers  began  to  form  im- 
])ressions  of  those  mountains  and 
lakes,  and  as  a  consequence,  to 
wish  for  the  opportunity  of  A'erify- 
ing  those  impressions  for  them- 
selves. And  so,  too,  it  was  with 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Those  who 
made  the  "grand  tour"  themselves, 
ins[)ired  a  certajn  wish  in  others  to 
follow  their  example;  but  it  was 
not  till  Byron  and  Shelley  had 
made  the  reading  public  in  general 
familiar  with  the  impressions  to  be 
expected,  that  a  regular  flow  of 
travellers  set  in  towards  the  region 
Avhich  had  thus  begun  to  stir  the 
popular    imagination.     In    our  be- 
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lief,  one  of  the  greatest  ])lcasuie.s 
of  life  is  the  pleasure  of  an  ex- 
l»erieiice  wiiich  iniicli  more  than 
fulfils  (leliglitful  anticipation.  But 
it  is  evident,  of  course,  that  this 
l)leasiire  is  rev^ersed  for  those  who 
Inive  had  delig'iitful  iinticipations 
to  be  fnltilled. 

Another  of  the  ])leasnres  of  tniv- 
el  to  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  re- 
fers is  tiie  pleasure  of  g-etting-  home 
again;  but  tiiat  is  only  one  of  tiie 
many  forms  of  [»leasure  which  trav- 
el gives  by  the  renovating  touch 
with  which  it  he.ils  and  stimulates 
all  the  over-strained  nerves  of  our 
onlinary  life.  JSTothing  blots  out 
so  effectually  the  cares  and  worries 
of  our  regular  duty  as  travel.  Fill 
the  minil  with  new  scenes,  and  it 
is  for  the  time  quite  unable  to  re- 
call the  pressure  of  tiie  old  anxie- 
ties. It  is  a  strange  magic  in  the 
eye  which  makes  it  possible  for 
chaug'e  of  scene  temporarily  to  ob- 
literate the  deeply  ingrained  asso- 
ciations of  the  scene  which  needed 
changing.  -It  is,  of  course,  true  in 
a.  sense  that  Guehun  non  anhmim 
miitiint  qui  trans  mare  currant,  but  it 
is  true  only  in  a  sense  which  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  this  magic  of 
the  eye.  Change  of  scene  does  not 
change  the  temper  or  the  spirit  in 
which  the  various  aspects  of  life 
are  met.  But  though  it  leaves  the 
grumbler  a  grumbler  still,  and  tiie 
seliish  man  selfish  still,  it  does 
change  all  the  particular  trains  of 
association  by  which  the  mind  is  be- 
set —relieves  the  pressure  where  the 
sense  of  pressure  is  hardest  to  bear; 
substitutes  perhaps  new  annoy- 
ances for  the  old,  but  annoyances 
so  different  and  so  much  less  wear- 
ing, that  to  a  mind  at  all  trained  to 
deny   itself  the  luxury  of  discon- 


tent, they,  will  seem  more  like 
])leasures  than  frets;  and,  in  fact, 
it  compels  one  to  take  up  so  many 
new  i)ostures  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, that  one  can  hardly  re(;a!l  the 
aching  of  the  exhausted  thought 
for  which  travel  is  the  remedy. 
Travel  refreshes,  not  by  putting  a 
new  mind  and  temper  into  us,  but 
by  raising  such  a  number  of  new 
suggestions  that  old  tlioughts  and 
feelings  are  for  a  time  intermitted, 
and  permitted  to  regain  their 
freshnessand  elasticity  before  they 
are  set  to  work  again.  And  this 
travel  effects  by  turning  all  our 
energy  into  the  channels  of  per- 
ception and  imagination,  and  <li- 
verting  it  from  those  channels  of 
]>ractical  res[)onsibility  in  which, 
for  the  most  part,  human  energy  is 
bound  to  ti»»\\.  Indeed,  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  evidences  that  trav- 
el has  done  its  work  is  the  sigh  of 
lelief  with  which  we  get  back  to 
the  old  scenes  and  tasks.  That  is 
evidence  that  the  mind  has  been 
long  enough  engaged  in  gazing 
and  wondering,  and  that  it  is  once 
more  ready  to  sli]>  into  the  old 
grooves  of  action,  and'  to  resume 
the  old  habits  of  practical  work. 
And  travel  is  the  best  of  all 
changes,  not  merely  beciause  it 
gives  us  so  many  new  visions — one 
might  obtain  these  in  a  ujuch  faint- 
er foim  tViun  books — but  because  it 
liher.ites  us  effectually  iVom  all  the 
most  vivid  reminders  of  wciiringv 
anxieties,  l^ecause  it  shuts  off'  th©' 
old  stoi)s  at  the  same  moment  at 
which  it  opens  the  new,  an<l  be- 
cause  it  continually  varies  the  new. 
stimulus  so  that  the  wind  is  always, 
blowing  from  some  fresh  quarter;. 
But,  after  all,  the  charm  of  travel; 
is  due  chiefly  to   the  wakefuluesia. 
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of  tlie  imii}?in;ition  opening?  new 
vistas  wlieiever  it  lias  not  been 
(lni^<>tMl  to  sleep  by  the  (lr()iiiii.ii'  of 
moiiotoiioHS  habits  and  ineeliaiiical 
suceessioiis  of  tlion,ulit.  If  ti'avel 
(lid  not  awaken  the  imagination  as 
iiotiiing- else  awakens  it,  tlie  mere 
liasliing-  of  new  scenes  upon  the  re- 
tina would  be,  of  course,  as  useless 
to  us  as  the  i)assageof  new  pictures 
over  the  camera,  is  useless  to  stir 
the  camera,  into  life.  It  is  tlie  vivid 
imajiination  to  which  the  eye  is  the 
chief  minister,  tliat  makes  travel 
the  deli.nht  and  stimulus  it  is. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  quotes  from 
jMr.  Korman  Lockyer  tiie  story  of 
an  ol<l  .\blie  who  set  out  on  his 
travels  in  tlie  ilocky  JMountains  be- 
<;ause  when  in  the  moment  of 
ileal  h,  as  he  thought,  tiie  angels  had 
seemed  to  iiim  to  ask  him  how  he 
lil<i'd  the  beautiful  woidd  he  had 
left,  and  because  thereupon  he  sud 
deniy  remembered  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  having  spent  all 
his  time  in  preaching  to  men  about 
the  otiier  woild.  lie  then  (baiter- 
mined,  if  it  should  ])lease  God  to 
restore  him  to  health,  to  make  real 
acquaintance  witli  the  world  he 
lived  in,  before  migrating  to  the 
world  to  wlii(di  he  iiad  given  so 
large  a  i)orti()n  of  his  attention. 
l\Mliai)sthis  story  rather  shows  how 
little  of  Ui  mere  pleasure  travel  has 
actually  been  to  some  of  us,  than 
how  muuh  of  a  pleasure  it  might  be. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  ]>erfectly  true 
that  there  are  some  jiatures  to 
which  the  first  wrench  of  n  deter- 
mination to  travel  is  a  very  painful 
one,  natures  wiiich  hook  them- 
selves on  so  closely  to  the  duties 
{iu(l  resi)onsibiIities  of  life,  that 
they  are  lost  when  contemi)lating 
the  i>rosj)ect  of  u  temporary  sever- 


ance from  those  duties  and  respon- 
ibilities,  and  of  being  cast  upon 
tiieir  i)ercepti()ns  and  their  imagin- 
ations foi-  their  cliief  interests. 
Probably  the  number  of  such  \)er- 
sons  amongst  the  cultivated  classes 
is  not  large,  but  it  is  much  larger 
among  the  old  than  aujong  the 
young.  As  we  grow  less  and  less 
able  to  concentrate  our  dwindling 
stock  of  vitality  on  the  work  we 
have,  we  also  grow  less  and  less 
able  to  detach  ouiselves  from  it 
without  anxiety,  and  without  si 
vague  illusion  that  it  is  a  desertion 
of  duty;  and  yet  we  need  the  re- 
freshment and  renovation  of  trav- 
el all  the  more,  the  less  eager  we 
are  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  Travel 
for  the  old  may  be  a  useful  medi- 
cine, where  travel  for  the  young  is 
a  draught  of  delight;  yet  the  use- 
ful medicine  may  i)roduce  the  more 
directly  beneficial  elVe(;t  of  the 
two.  Nor  does  this  admission 
amount  to  saying  that  travel  may 
be  more  useful  than  pleasant  in 
the  case  of  the  old,  foiMt  can  hard- 
ly be  useful  unless  it  be  ])leasant 
Jilso;  and,  indeed,  even  those  who 
are  most  overcome  b>  the  illusion 
that  they  cannot  l)e  spared  from 
their  work  or  their  homes,  tind 
travel  delightful  enough  the  mo- 
ment they  have  broken  through 
that  ])aTalysis  of  habit  wlii(di  some- 
times pr(n'ents  them  from  making 
the  effort  to  jnove.  The  old  Abbe 
doubtless  enjoyed  the  Kocky 
Mountains  witli  a  real  gusto  the 
moment  he  had  persuaded  himself 
that  the  angels  had  given  him  a 
very  broad  hint  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  earth  as  it  is.  And 
it  would  be  fortunate  for  many  of 
us  if  we  could  ])eisnade  ourselves 
that  we  had  received  a  hint  of  th« 
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same  kiml.  For  while  tlie  yonn,af 
jire  often  unsetrled  b.v  travel,  and 
a[)C  to  be  distracted  trom  the  true 
work  of  life,  tliat  is  very  rarely  :i 
serious  daujjer  to  the  old,  who 
are  saved  by  travel  from  jjettitij;' 
so  deei>ly  sunk  in  ruts  of  dom- 
inant habit  that  they  can  no  longer 
realize  how  limited  tiieir  own  ex- 
perience has  been.  One  of  the 
j;-reat-est  of  the  pleasures  of  travel 
to  the  old  is  the  keen  conviction  it 
inspires,  that  whatever  else  may 
jjrow  old  within  us,  the  imagina- 
tion never  loses  its  deliglit  in  real- 
izing- tlje  beauty  of  the  universe  — 
7iay,  takes  m  )re  and  more  delight 
year  by  year  in  tiie  g^raiuleur  of  the 
g'reatest  natural  S(;enes,  :ind  the 
moods  which  that  grandeur  in- 
spires.— Speot'itor. 


THE  HATRED  BKTWEEX  GER- 
MANY AND  FRANCE. 
The  sudden  renewal  or  hatred 
between  France  and  Germany, 
thougii  not  difficult  to  exi)lain,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  idieno 
mena  in  modern  history.  Judging 
a  priori,  one  would  expect  it  now  to 
be  becoming  nearly  extinct.  It  is 
seventeen  vears  all  but  four  davs 
[July  16,  187(i]  sitice  Napoleon  HI. 
declared  war  on  Germany,  more 
than  sixteen  years  since  France, 
weeping  with  rage  and  humiliation, 
agreed  to  the  crushing  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  A  new 
generation  has  grown  up — all  tlie 
cons(;ripts  in  the  ranks  of  the  pre- 
sent Army  having  been  little  chil- 
dren during  the  great  war — a  new 
form  of  government  has  been 
adopted,  anil  a  new  tone  pervades 
all  politics    and   society.      During 


the  whole  time  nothing-  lins  oc- 
curred which  should  in  reason 
have  <lee[)emMl  tlie  stinging  sense 
of  defeat,  for  France  has  been  left 
free,  and  even  enciouraged  in  a 
career  of  foreign  enterprise.  She 
has  repaired  her  misfortunes,  Iras 
increased  her  wealth,  and  has  im- 
mensely enlai'ged  her  means  of 
self-defence.  Not  only  has  her 
army  been  doubled  in  eftec^tive 
strength,  but  her  frontier  has 
been  coveretl  with  lines  of  strong 
places,  and  Paris  has  been  made 
the  most  unassailable  fortress 
in  the  world.  As  safe  as  she 
can  be  made,  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  her  own  choice,  fairly  pi'os- 
perous  and  influential,  if  not  com- 
manding in  Europe.  France  should 
be  beginning  lo  forget  her  natural 
rancour,  and  to  regard  Sedan  as 
she  regards  Waterloo— as  a  dis- 
agreeable historic  event.  On  the 
other  hand,  Germany,  in  whicli 
also  a  new  generation  has  grown 
uj),  has  enjoyed  sixteen  years  of 
peace,  prosperity',  and  high  con- 
sideration among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Her  population  has  in- 
creased by  a  tifth,  her  organization 
is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  she  lias 
found  permanent  working  alli- 
ances which  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered to  double  her  effe(!tive 
power.  France  has  not  interfered 
with  lier  in  any  way,  no  object  dear 
to  Germans  has  been  thwarted,  and 
the  strain  kept  up  on  her  re- 
sources, though  great,  is  not  greater 
than  her  increase  in  population 
and  income.  Her  external  policy 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  directed 
with  success,  and  her  great  Min- 
ister, still  alive  and  still  in  power, 
is  regarded  all  over  earth  as  the 
most  formidable  person  of  his  gen- 
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eration.  Sln'iis,  colonies,  and  coin- 
luerce  liavci  followed  in  the  wake  of 
victory,  and  tlie  German  competi- 
tion i.s  now  the  one  dreaded  by  the 
traders  of  all  lands.  Eveiythini;- 
that  could  soothe  the  pride,  or 
satisfy  the  asi)irations.  or  rewai'd 
the  i)atience  of  Germans  has  Ueen 
theirs  for  sixteen  years;  and  they 
might  he  expected  to  regard 
France,  if  not  with  friendship,  at 
least  with  tlie  frieu<lly  tolerance 
which  men  feel  for  their  equals  in 
society. 

That,  we  say,  might  be  exi)ected  ; 
but  that  is  not  tlie  situation.  France 
and  Germany  were  probably 
never  nearer  a  spring  at  each 
other's  throats,  and  this  from  a  new 
development  of  poi)ular  rather  than 
official  rancour.  AH  hope  of  such 
.an  agreement  as  might  insure  tran- 
quillity to  EurojjC  has  for  the  i)re- 
sent  passed  away, and  the  two  gieat 
Powers  are  now  exhibiting  the  jeal- 
ous and  angry  sus[)icionsness  of 
each  othei'  which  in  modern  Euroi)e 
precedes,  if  it  does  not  actually  pro- 
dace,  oi)en  war.  The  truth  is,  a 
new  fear  has  entered  into  tlie  lieart 
of  each  people,  and  has  revived  all 
previous  rancours.  The  Germans 
know  that  their  strength,  whether 
it  would  enable  them  to  conquer 
France  or  not,  is  amply  sufficient 
to  resist  France;  but  they  know 
also  that  the  huge  Slav  Power  upon 
their  eastward  would  now  take 
a<l vantage  of  any  French  attaxdc  to 
gratify  a  hatred  which  every  year 
begins  to  make  more  obvious.  The 
recent  action  of  Russia,  the  collapse 
of  th«  Three  Emperoi's'  League,  the 
series  of  <lecrees  exi)elling  or  im- 
])overishing  the  German  colonies 
beyond  tlie  Vistula,  the  accumula- 
tion of  cavalry  towards  her  western 


frontier,  the  crndescence  of  Old 
Slav  feeling  in  the  great  cities,  the 
obvious  reliance  upon  France — all 
these  things  have  convinced  Ger- 
mans that  the  Romanoffs  only  wait 
a  signal  which  Kepublican  France 
will  give.  They  doubt  in  their 
hearts  with  all  their  ])ower  and  all 
their  alliances,  whether  they  are 
strong  enough  to  defeat  two  suidi 
mighty  armies  acting  together,  and 
know  well  that  if  they  do,  it  can 
only  be  by  an  exertion  such  as 
crii)i)les  a  race  for  a  generation. 
They  therefore  watch  all  develop- 
ments of  feeling  in  France  with  the 
close  attention  born  of  a  secret 
fear,  and  they  see,  or  think  they 
see,  signs  that  it  is  most  hostile. 
They  <leclare,  even  this  week,  and 
in  semi-official  jiapers,  that  Ger- 
mans are  no  longer  safe  in  France, 
and  they  arranged  that  their  Am- 
bassador should  not  be  jiresent  in 
Paris  on  July  14tli,  lest  he  should 
be  insulted.  They  believe  that 
France  sends  sjiies  into  their  for- 
tresses not  to  increase  her  Jcnowl- 
edge  against  a  future  day,  but  with 
the  intention  of  immediately  util- 
izing the  information  so  obtained. 
They  assert  that  the  vast  popular- 
ity of  General  Boulanger  is  due  ex- 
clusively to  the  French  idea  that 
he  is  to  be  the  hero  of  the  revanche, 
and  they  ask  why  France  and  Kiisr- 
sia,  natui'al  enemies  because  of  the 
historic  relation  of  each  to  Poland, 
should  now  be  acting  together  in 
every  Court  of  Europe,  if  it  be  not 
for  some  secret  link  against  a.  com- 
mon foe,  Avho  can  only  be  the 
German  nation.  They  read  the 
<liatribes  against  them  in  the 
French  newspapers  with  a  new 
sense  of  their  reality,  and  work 
themselves  up   to  such  a  point  of 
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watcli  fulness  tliiif  tliey  suspect  some 
j)l;uiiie(l  tieaclieiy,  aud  see  in  the 
])io[){)Se(l  mobilization  of  three 
Cori)s  in  the  interior  of  France 
reason  sufficient  to  proclaim  war. 
Are  we,  they  .ire  asking,  to  allow 
France  to  be  twenty  days  ahead  of 
ns  in  preparations?  The  three 
Corps  mi,<>ht,  if  France  is  utter- 
ly nnscrui)uh)iis,  rusk  Belgium. 
Alarm  of  this  kind,  partly  well 
founded,  partly  base  1  ui)ou  terrify- 
ing rumor,  soon  generates  hate,  and 
it  is  without  surprise  that  we  see 
grave  German  journals  which  sel- 
dom publish  what  Prince  Bismarck 
disapi)roves,  solemnly  warning 
Fra  ice  that  there  are  limits  even 
to  Grermaii  patience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
are  at  least  as  ajipreheusive  as  their 
opi)auents.  It  is  their  foible  when 
excited  to  see  men  as  trees  walking, 
and  they  are  excited  now.  Prince 
Bismarck's  speeches  on  the  renew- 
al of  the  Se[)tennial  Bill,  his  disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  and  his  de- 
mand for  more  men,  left  an  indeli- 
ble impression  in  tlie  French  mind 
that  he  ex[)ected  war,  that  he  was 
preparing  for  it,  and  that  he  had 
thought  out  plans  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  France.  Since  that  period, 
Frenchmen  have  watched  him  with 
a  never-ceasing  jealousy,  have  v^ot- 
ed  heavy  demands  for  new  arma- 
me!its  in  silence,  have  attacked 
their  own  Government  whenever 
they  suspected  it  of  deference  to 
Berlin,  have  sedulously  proclaimed 
Kussia  their  oidy  ally,  and  have 
raised  G.eneral  Boulauger  into  a 
hero,  because  they  thought  h-e 
would,  from  hostility  to  Germany, 
sufficiently  pr.)tect  the  country. 
Tiieir  most  injurious  conduct  tow- 
ards their  German  guests  is  tracea- 


ble to  a  belief  that  every  German 
has  been  a  soldier,  and  is  tiierefore 
certain  to  place  his  knowle<lge  at 
the  disposal  of  the  German  War 
Office,  while  the  boycotting  of 
German  trade,  especially  in  wine, 
is  an  effort  to  cut  off  the  sources  of 
a  wealth  that  may  be  utilized  for 
war.  The  French,  in  fa(;t,  expect 
invasion,  an<l  their  alarm  and  wrath 
have  reawaketied  the  rancor  which 
Lad  seemed  dying  away,  but  which 
has  been  ke[)t  smouldering  by  the 
si)ectacle  of  the  continued  attach- 
ment of  Alsace,  so  consi)icnonsly 
manifested  in  the  election  on  the 
Septennial  Bill.  They  would  go 
to  war  at  once  if  they  only  dared, 
and  expect  war  even  if  they  resolve 
not  to  proclaim  it. 

It  is  iM)ssible  the  envenomed 
feeling  in  both  countries  may  die 
away  without  producing  an  explo- 
sion; but  there  is  no  reason  for 
calculating-  on  such  a  change. 
Nothing  can  alter  the  German 
situation  except  successful  war, 
atid  the  continuance  of  apprehen- 
sion does  not  develop  friendshi[). 
The  al)surd  hatred  of  Englishmen 
for  Frenchmen  which  existed  from 
1805  to  1815  was  due  to  continued 
terror,  as  well  as  frequent  provoca- 
tion, and  only  began  to  die  away 
when  Waterloo  had  assured  En- 
gland of  her  safety.  The  Germans 
will  always  regard  French  enmity 
as  a  threatening  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion, and  nothing  can  be  foreseen, 
except  war,  under  which  French 
enmity  will  grow  less.  We  fear 
that  for  years  to  come  it  is  ui)on 
the  judgment  of  statesmen  rather 
than  peoples  we  must  rely  for  con- 
tinued ])eace,  and  the  statesmen, 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  may 
be   growing    weary   of  the   strain. 
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We  see  no  trnstwortliy  evidence  as 
yet  that  tliey  are,  but  we  see  mucli 
tliat  they  have  determined,  if  the 
need  arises,  to  be  in  time  to  meet 
it.  That  new  modern  dread.of  be- 
ing l;ite  in  the  work  of  mobiliza- 
tion is,  unliapily,  a  great  addition 
to  the  chances  of  war.  So  much 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  fortnight, 
that  statesmen  are  ready  to  sacritice 
anything  rather  than  be  behind- 
liand,  and  may,  on  occasion  of  some 
nnforeseenaccident,declare  further 
diplomacy  useless,  because,  it"  they 
attempt  it,  "our  enemy  may  be 
mobilized  and  in  motion  before  we 
are  in  the  field."  If  it  were  nearly 
certain  that  the  "  first  blood"  always 
implied  victory,  tiie  temptation  to 
liit  out  prematurely  would  be  in- 
definitely strengthened. — Spectator. 


CURRENT  THOUGHT. 

Roger  Bacon  and  Francis  Bacon. — 
In  the  new  Prenhytervni  Quarterly,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Miller,  ilius  speaks  of  these 
two  great  men: 

"  The  name  of  Lord  Francis  Bacon  is 
one  of  the  most  i  lustrious  on  the  roll  of 
genius.  But  a  far  abler  man  than  he  was 
one  but  little  known — his  namesake,  Roger 
Bacon,  who  preceded  him  by  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  The  charge  which 
Francis  Bacon  unjustl}^  brought  against 
Aristotle,  that  he  concealed  his  obligations 
to  previous  philosophers,  and  only  men- 
tioned tlieir  names  for  the  purpose  of 
reprehending  their  doctrines,  is  ju.-tly 
brought  against  him.  For  whilst  he  mere- 
ly mentions  the  name  of  Roger  Bacon  once, 
he  never  acknowledges  his  obligaticns,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  and  very  extensive,  to 
tiiat  pre-eminent  and  wonderful  genius 
whose  utterances,  sentiments,  style,  ex- 
pression and  doctrines,  he  both  imitated 
and  appropriated.  Induction  and  ex- 
perimentation, and  the  repudiation  of  all 
research  into  occult  causes,  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  characteristic  triumplis  of 


the  Baconian  method;  but  the  true  Ba- 
conian method  is  the  method  of  Roger 
Bacon,  which  was  caught  up,  devoured, 
and  appropriated  by  Francis  Bacon.  The 
famous  dictum  of  the  latter  respecting  the 
four 'idols'  or  Fallacies  which  beset  ihe 
human  mind,  viz.,  the  Idols  of  the  Tribe, 
of  the  Dei),  of  the  Market,  of  the  Theatre, 
is  not  original  with  him;  for  although  the 
quaint  designations  are  Francis  Bacon's, 
the  division  itself  is  Roger  Bacon's.  It  is 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  ail  proba- 
bility tlie  J^ovuDi  Orfjiinon  of  Francis  Ba- 
con won  d  never  liave  been  written  liad  lie 
not  had  access  to  the  Opus  Mqj/ts  of  Roger 
Bacon.  The  latter  never  seeks  to  conceal, 
but  always  proclaims  Lis  authorities.  The 
former  is  careful  to  hurl  out  of  sight  the 
ladder  on  which  he  mounts  to  fame.  He 
announces  himself  as  the  lierald  of  a  new 
phdosophy:  he  promulgates  a  reform  in 
his  own  name,  in  these  lofty,  towering 
words:  'Thus  thought  Francis  of  Veru- 
1am,  and  this  method  he  adopted  himself, 
the  knowledge  of  which,  by  his  contempo- 
raries and  posterity,  he  deems  of  inteiest 
to  themselves.'  Tliis  is  the  tone  of  a  mon- 
arch; tlie  utterances  of  a  king:  the  decree 
of  an  autocrat,  the  voice  of  a  solely  self- 
sufificient  legislator.  Whether  this  haugh- 
tiness of  expression  should  be  admired  as 
the  fruit  of  sublime  confidence,  or  cen- 
sured as  the  strut  of  arrogant  pretension 
—whether  Francis  Bacon  was  the  dis- 
coverer and  founder  of  the  sj'stem  he  pro- 
mulgated— whether  he  was  the  author  of 
what  he  thought,  or  merely  the  sonorous 
mouthpiece  of  another  man,  whose  name 
he  left  to  languish  in  cold  obscurity, 
whose  torch  lighted  his  way,  but  the 
light  and  the  guide  both  unacknowledged 
by  him  whom  they  illustrated — will  be  de- 
termined when  the  Avenger,  Time,  shall 
have  brought  about  a  strict,  rigid,  and 
thorough  investigation  of  his  claims." 

The  Perishibtlity  of  Literary  Fame. 
— Mr.  R.  A.  Oakes,  in  the  Independent, 
thus  discourses  of  some  names,  now  as 
good  as  forgotten,  which  were  once  fa- 
mous in  American  literature: 

."As  one  looks  back  along  the  line  of 
American  authors,  how  many  of  them 
have  shone  and  faded  like  the  light  of  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  For  but  a  brief  day  they 
reveled  in  a  transforming  brightness  and 
then  faded  into  the  profoundest  darkness; 
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th«  tirches  they  would  have  gladly  handed 
to  the  future   died   in    their  own    liands; 
their   names  literally  were  "writ  in  water.' 
Such  names  as  James  K.  Paulding,  Tlieo- 
doe   S.  Fay,  S.'ba  Smith,  *•  Fanny    Fern" 
and   M:U'ia  S.  Cummiiigs    miglit  easily  be 
matche  1  with    the  names  of    writers   still 
living   whose   niomeatary  reputation  was 
as  Dright.  and   who.  lilce   them,  have   been 
forgotten  by   the  readers    they   once    de- 
lighted.    The    novels    tliat   charmed    the 
youths  of  aforin.'r   generation,  nay,' even 
the  youtlis  of   t;ij  generation    still    living, 
have    disappeared    forever.     The    ghostly 
tales  of  Charles    Brockden     Brown,    the 
Hoboinok  and  liebHs  of  Lydia  Maria  Ciiild, 
the  Keep  Cool  and   Ligaii   of  John  Neal, 
the    Reliood   and    Hope    Ledie   of  Miss 
Sedgwick,  the  Greyslaer  and  Wild  Scenes 
of  Fetmo  Hoffman,  the  Norman  Ltslie  and 
Count 'i'i  Ida  of  Tlieodore  S.  Fay,  the  Paf- 
fer  Hopkins  and  Moaeypeany  of  Cornelius 
Matthews,  and  miiy   others,  whose  titles 
still  liuger  as  pleasant  memories  in  the  oc- 
togenarian  mini,    have   floated    out   into 
the  great  sea  of  literary  oblivion  and  sunk 
beyond  recall.     Nor  are  the  novelists  alone 
among  the  forgo^tja.      Hjvv  many  of   the 
tuneful   bards,  wlu,  since  Sandys,  on  the 
banks  of  tiie  James,  translated  Ovid,  have 
crowded  Uie  American   Parnassus,  'stand 
shadovvlej^   like   s  lence.'       In   the  Harris 
collection  of    native      poetry    are     some 
six  thousand  volumes.      Here,  side  by  side, 
a-e  Miria  Brooks,  whom    Southey,  in   The 
Doctor  call  ^d  •  the  most   impassioned  and 
most   imaginative  of   all    poetesses.'    Mrs. 
Oakes-Sm'th  and  Francis  Sargent  Osgood, 
whose  pjetic   graces  sweetened    the  acAd 
edge  x)f   PoVs   criticism.  Mrs.    Sigourney, 
whom  Bl'ick  10  >od  called    'tie    best  of  all 
Americ  111  Poetesses,'  and  an  interminable 
host,  male   and   female,   each  one,    if  we 
may  believe  CO  itemporary  criticism,  'dar- 
lings of  the  Muses,  in  fame's  proud   tem- 
ple sh  ined.'     In  181S.  Bryant,  in  a  letter 
to  ills  father,  says:  '  Most  of  the  American 
poets  of   note,  I    believe,    I    have    read  — 
Dvvight.  Birlow.    Trumbull,    Humphreys, 
Honeywood,  Clifton,  Paine.'     In  tlie  same 
letter  he   mentions   the  equally  forgotten 
names     of      Hopkins,    Hopkinson.    Ladd, 
Church.  I\I;'3.   Morton,  and  Mrs.    Wan-en. 
N.  P.  Willis  is  another  illustration  of  a  de- 
throned literary  idol,  so   hf)pelessly   dead 
that  no  business-tact   can  galvanize   him 
into  renewed  lif-e.     From  his  callow  days 


until  almost  the  last,  he  seemed  to  pervade 
all  American  literature.  Magazines  in 
which  a  majoriiyof  writers  thought  the 
hoiKU-  of  having  their  effusions  printed 
sufficient  reuiunera  ion,  paid  liini  one 
luindred  dollars  for  a  single  short  sketch. 
His  poetry  adorned  every  popular  annual, 
and  was  copied  into  every  newspaper, 
His  tall  and  elegantly  dressed  iigure  was 
an  object  of  interest  on  BroadwiTy  and  at 
public  assemblages.  He  was  the  literary 
sponsor  of  many  a  reputation;  and  yet  of 
all  the  fifty  volumes  he  wrote  <u'  edited, 
not  one  has  survived.  The  constant  suc- 
cession of  furors  in  litera  ure  serves  fre- 
quently as  bars  to  more  than  the  most 
fleeting  fame.  Bo  <ks  like  Hele/i\-i  Babies, 
J  hat  Husband  of  Mine,  and  Pick's  B<id 
Boy,  sell  by  the" hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  are  followed  by  shoals  of  the  most 
nauseous  imitations.  Languid  sentiment 
gives  place  to  the  hardest  lealism,  bathos 
to  humor;  senile  reminiscences  over  old 
love  letters,  pathetic  pictures  of  battered 
baby  shoes  besprinkled  with  teaia,  are  re- 
placed by  books  \vhose  humor  consists  of 
bad  spelling  or  of  jokes  older  than  Aris- 
tophanes," 

A  New  Book  by  Paul  Du  Chaillu.— 
For  several  years  the  enterprising  Franco- 
American  traveler  in  Equatorial  Africa 
and  Northern  Europe  has  scarcely  been 
heard  of.  The  foLowing  announcement 
in  the  Athencemn,  shows  that  he  has  not 
been  idle  in  the  meaninie: 

"Mr.  Murray  will  publish  soon  ]\Ir.  Du 
Chaillu"s  work  on  'The  Viking  Age:  the 
Early  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancestors  of  the  Englisli-Speaking 
Nations,  illustrated  from  the  Antiquities 
discovered  in  Mounds,  Cairns,  and 
Bogs,  as  well  as  from  the  ancient  Sagas 
and  Eddas,'  in  two  volumes,  which  will 
have  over  1,200  illustrations.  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  has  devoted  seven  years  to  the 
collection  of  materia's." 

"Edgar  Craddock's"  Dialect  Talks. 
— Touching  these  clever  stories  by  Miss 
Murfree,  Mr.  George  H.  Picard  writes,  in 
the  Literary  World  : 

'  Now  that  it  is  the  fashion  for  authors 
to  turn  upon  their  critics  and  confront 
them — even  if  they  cannot  confute  them, 
I  am  emboldened  to  contribute  to  ^,he 
cause  my  morsel  of  superior  diss  nt,  and 
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to  disagree  fiercely  with  those  reviewers 
wlio  find  fault  with  the  dialect  of  Miss 
Muifree's  admirable  stories.  For  a  half 
score  of  years,  it  was  tuy  fortune  to 
hear  this  dialect  spoken,  and  I  believe 
that  I  am  competent  to  testify  to  tlie 
wonderful  accuracy  of  tliat  author's  repro- 
ductions, I  liave  never  been  able  to  detect  in 
this  lady"s  art  anything  that  is  not  in  perfect 
accord  v'ith  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity 
to  nature.  Furthermore  this  peculiar  dia- 
lect (greatly  enriched  by  the  accretion  of 
certain  unmistakable  idioms)  is  in  use  to- 
day in  a  few  remote  settlements  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  discover,  this  uncouth  tiiough  not  un- 
musical speech  is  spoken  by  the  descen- 
dants of  eiiiigies  from  the  old  North 
State  and  East  Tennessee.  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  several  families  living  in  the  Kan- 
sas valley,  whose  domestic  conversation  is 
car' led  on  in  a  fashion  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Cayce  and  Mink  Lorey  ; 
abroad,  it  is  somewhat  modified,  especially 
by  the  younger  members  of  the  house- 
hold. After  a  thorough  study  of  the  dia- 
lect in  her  stories,  1  am  unab'e  to  find 
anything  which  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
dicates that  Miss  Murfiee  has  ever  sacri- 
ficed nature  to  art,  or  that  her  veneration 
for  I  he  former  is  a  whit  less  real  than  her 
appreciation  of  the  latter." 

Edward  Irving's  Rebuke. —  Mr. 
Charles  Mackay.  in  his  recently  published 
Memorials  of  a  Literat-y  Life,  relates  a 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Irving,  who 
was  wont  to  preach  very  long  sermons. 
Upon  one  occasion  the  audience  began  to 
leave  before  the  discourse  was  concluded. 
"  Tills,  "  says  Dr.  Mackay.  "  excited  the 
disple.isure — I  will  not  say  the  wrath — of 
the  prefjcher.  Suddenlj^  arresting  the  tor- 
rent of  his  eloquence,  ^  napjjing  tlie  thread 
— or,  I  may  call  it.  the  cable  of  his  dis- 
course, he  called  to  tlie  door  keeper  in  a 
familiar  tone,  but  with  a  loud  emphasis, 
to  shut  and  fasten  the  doors,  so  that  nobody 
might  quit  tlie  building.  He  then  address- 
ed himself  to  tlie  congregation  :  '  You 
seem  to  prefer  your  dinners  to  the  word  of 
God — at  least  some  of  you  do ;  and, 
though  you  treat  the  Gospel  with  disre- 
spect, which  I  cannot  help,  you  shall  not 
treat  me  with  disrespect,  and  shall  hear 
me  out  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  I  have 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut,  and  they 
shall  not  be  opened  again  until  the  service 


is  concluded. '  The  congi'egation  was  over- 
awed, as  sheep  are  at  the  bark  of  the  collie, 
and,  without  resuming  their  places  in  the 
pews  which  the\'  had  quitted,  stood  near 
the  door,  and  made  no  furtiier  attempt  to 
resist  the  imperious  mandate  of  the  pastor."' 
Almost  the  same  thing  once  happened 
in  New  York  to  the  once  famous  preacher 
John  Newland  Mafiit.  An  immense  crowd 
had  congregated  in  the  Allen  Street 
Church  to  hear  him.  No  sooner  had  he 
closed  his  discourse  than  there  wns  a  gen- 
eral rusli  toward  the  dofa*.  Mr.  I\Iaff]t 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  said,  in  that  won- 
derful silvery  voice  of  his:  "Stop!  In 
tlie  name  of  the  Lt)rd  Jesus  Christ,  wliose 
minister  I  am,  1  command  tiiat  not  an  in- 
dividual of  you  leave  tiis  house  of  God 
until  the  benediction  has  been  pronoun- 
ced ! "  There  was  no  necessity  to  order 
that  the  doors  should  be  closed ;  for  not 
one  pe  son  attempted  to  pass  out. 

Psyche's  Descent  to  Hades.— Apuleius, 
who  lived  in  tlie  second  century  of  our  era, 
introduced  the  fable  of  this  descent  into  his 
0(  Idea  Ass.  To  the  reprint  of  an  old  trans- 
lation of  this  "  Descent,"  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  prefixed  a  very  clever  "Dis- 
course on  the  Fable,*'  in  wliich  he  sets 
forth  Mie  wide  prevalence  of  this  legend 
among  various  Aryan  and  non- Aryan  peo- 
ples.    He  says: 

"Here  the  incident  could  not  exist  but 
for  the  belief  that  Hell  may  be  visited  by 
living  persons,  who  may  return  safely  if 
they  do  not  taste  the  food  of  the  dead. 
These  ideas  are  constantly  found  among 
the  Finns,  the  Ojibbeways.  the  races  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  and  in  Scotland,  where 
the  caution  of  Thomas  tiie  Rhymer  will  be 
remembered.  In  Samoa,  too.  in  the  lios- 
tile  god's  house,  Siati  is  counselled  to  "eat 
nothing  he  hands  you,  and  never  to  sit  on 
a  high  seat,'  as  Psyche  in  Hades  has  to 
refuse  food,  or  mollitev  nsxidere.  Even 
Persephone  cannot  wholly  escape  from 
Hades,  because  there  she  tasted  the  seed  of 
a  pomegranate.  The  idea.  then,  that  the 
living  may  go  to  Hell  and  return  safely  so 
long  a<  they  refuse  to  taste  dead  men's 
meat  is  found  in  ancient  Greek  heroic 
myth  in  the  Hymn  of  Demeter ;  is  found 
by  Kohl  among  Ojibbeways.  and  by  Cod- 
rington  in  Melanesia,  and  in  Finland  de- 
clares itself  in  the  Kakwala.  where  Wain- 
amoinen  visits  the  dead  iri  Pohjola." 
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TEIALS  OF  A^  ENGLISH 
COUNTKY  PAKSON. 

Wh  .n  I  hist  wrote  ou  tlin  subject 
of  tlie    <;<)iintry    parson's  trialsj*   1 
dwelt  especially  upon   siicL   as  are 
inlierent  in    Iiis    position  as  a  per- 
sonag-e    living    a   life    apart    from 
tiiose  iUiiDiig-   whom    he    has  to  dis- 
cliarge  liis  peculiar  duties.     As  far 
as  reg-ards   tlie  mere   peasant,  this 
isolation  is  only  what   anyone  must 
expect    who  is  brong-Iit   into     I'ela- 
tions  mare  or  leSs  intim.ite  with  a 
class    socially    anil     intellectually 
below  or  al)ov^e  his  own.    Biit  there 
Jire   villages  and   villages,  and  the 
differences    between  them    are    as 
great  as  between    the  East  End  of 
Loa;l!)u  an  1  the  West,  between  May 
Faira.nl    lie  I    Lion    Siiuare.      The 
ideal   village    is  a    liapj»y    valley, 
w'lore   a  srm:)le   i)eople  are   living 
sweetly  under    the  i)aternal  care  of 
a    gracious  landowner,  benevolent, 
open-haniled,  large-hearted,  devout, 
a  man   of    we  ilth     and   culture,  his 
wife  a  Lily    liountifnl;  his  daugh- 
,  ters  the    judicious    dispensers    of 
liberal  cli  irity;  his  house  the  home 
of    all    tiiat    is    refining,  cheering, 
elevating.     There    the   happy   par- 
sou  always  fin  Is  a  cordial  weUiome, 
and    all    those     social     advantages 
which  mi'ce  life    ]deasant  and  se- 
'reae    f)r    himself  and     his    family. 
Pars  )!i  aa  I    squire    work    together 
in  perfeet  harmony,  the  rectory  and 
the  hall  are  but  the  greater  and  the 
le.sser    parts    of     a     well-adjusted 
piece  of  machinery  which  moves  on 
with  no   friction    and    never  comes 
to  a  dead  stop.     This  is  the  ideal 
village. 

How  different  are  the  real  villa- 


*See  Library  Magazine,  April.  1887,  p. 


ges  and  how  various  !     Take  the 
case  of  my  friend  Jjnrnoy's   parish. 
An  oldong  surface  through   which 
a  iiigh  road  runs  straight  as  a  ruler 
—  wide  ditches  dividing   the  fields, 
with  uever   a  hedge   and   never   a 
tree — niue    square    miles    of    laud 
with  a  population  of  900  human  be- 
ings, here  and  there  collected    into 
an  ugly    hamlet,  each    with    a.  cen- 
tral   alehouse,  and    a    few    feeble 
poplars   looking   as   if    they  Avere 
ashamed  of  themselves.     There   is 
not  a  farmer  in  the  parish  who  oc- 
cupies 300  acres  of  land.     There  is 
uot   a  gentleman's   house    within  a 
radius  of    eleven    miles    from   the 
rectory  door.     The  nearest   market 
town  is  six   miles   off,  the    nearest 
railway  station   five.     Friend  Bur- 
ne.v  has  his  house  and  garden  and 
perhaps  350^.  a  year  to  spend— that 
is  quite  the  outside.     Every  morn- 
ing he   goes  to   his  school'  a  long 
mile    off,  every    afternoon    he  has 
some  one  to  "look    after,"  to   visit, 
in  sickness  or  sorrow,  to  watch  or 
advise  or  comfort.     One  year  with 
another   he  calculates  that   he  has 
to  walk  at  least   1500   miles  in  the 
way  of  duty.     As  to  the   mere  Sun- 
day    work,  that  ueeds  uo  dwelling 
on ;  take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  about  the 
least  toearmg  and  least  troublesome 
part  of  the  parson's  duties,  alwavs 
lirovided  he  puts  his  heavt- into'it 
and  has   some   faculty  for   it.     But 
in    all  that    tract  of    country  over 
whicii  he   is  sometimes  cruelly  as- 
sumed to  be  uo  more  than  a  si)iritu- 
al    overseer,  among   all    those  900 
people,  there  is  not  a  single  man, 
woman,  or  child  that  cares  to  talk 
to  him,  or   ever  does  talk    to  him, 
about  anything  outside   the  parish 
and  its  concerns. 

Nay!  1  forgot   the    schoolmaster- 
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and  his  wife.  Tiiey  are  yomig,  in- 
tellij^eiit,  ]i()|)efnl,  and  Miey  came 
out  of.  Y'orUsiiiic,  and  Inive  soine- 
tliiii.u"  to  say  of  their  experience  in 
the  North.  But  tliey  ;ire  just  a 
little — un(leiiial)ly  a  lUtle  sore,  just 
a  Z/^^'(i  touciiy :  they  h;ive  a  griev- 
ance. W'lien  they  first  came  down 
to  X.,  ]Mrs.  llectordid  not  leaxe  her 
card  on  Mrs.  Petticogi^es,  It  w;is 
a  sli<>ht.  It  w;is  hoity-toity,  it  was 
airitied.  Tiiat  is  not  all;  tiie  farm- 
ers are  not,  as  you  may  say,  corduil 
witii  tiie  sciioolniaster;  and  Farmer 
Gay,  tlie  bi^  man  wlio  liolds  700 
acres  in  the  next  parish  and  gives 
lawn-tennis  parties,  never  Lad  the 
grace  to  take  any  notitie  of  the 
Petticogges,  does  not  in  fact  know 
the  l*etticogges.  Meanwiiile,  friend 
Barney  is  manager  of  the  school, 
and  by  far  the  largest  contributor 
to  the  funds,  and  day  b^"  day  he  is 
in  and  out,  he  and  his  danghters. 
But  there  is  no  time  to  talk  or  con- 
fer. The  Petticog-ges  have  theii- 
liands  full;  wlien  their  day's  wo.rk 
is  over  they  have  had  enougli  of  it. 
Kound  and  round  and  round  they 
go  in  the  dreary  mill;  every  now 
and  then  there  is  a  new  regulation 
of  My  Lords  to  worry  them,  a  new 
book  to  get  up,  a  new  code  to  study. 
Then  tliere  are  the  ])upil-teachers 
to  look  after,  and  returns  to  make 
up,  and  all  the  dull  routine  which 
has  to  be  got  througii.  How  can 
an  elementary  schoolmaster  in  a 
remote  country  village  be  a  read- 
ing-nsan,  or  what  motive  has  he  to 
get  out  of  the  narrow  groove  in 
which  he  Las  been  brought  up  ? 
The  best  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are 
they  w!i()  know  their  work  best 
and  very  little  indeed  outside  it. 
"flow  is  it  that  at  Dumpiield  they 
don't  g-et  a  larger  graiilV"     1  asked 


one  day  of  an  inspector  noted  for 
his  shrewdness  and  g'ood  sense. 
"Surely  Ooxe  is  by  far  the  ablest 
and  most  brilliant  teacher  for  miles 
around;  lie  is  almost  a  nnin  of 
genius?"  "Precisely  so,"  was  the 
repiv,  "the  man's  out  of  place. 
These  brilliant  men  with  a  touch  of 
genius  are  a  nuisance  in  an  ele- 
mentary school.  My  dear  fellow, 
never  let  a  inan  of  views  come  into 
your  school.  Kee))  him  out  Be- 
ware of  the  being  who  is  for  revo- 
lutionizing spelling  and  grammar  !" 

Mr.  Petticogge  is  not  a  man  of 
genius,  only  a  better  sort  of  ele- 
mentary schoolmaster,  ami  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  work.  He  too,  as 
all  theniembers  of  his  fraternity  do, 
occui»ies  a  position  of  isolation,  and 
between  Lim  and  the  i)arson  there 
is  just  so  much  in  cominon  as  to 
make  each  hold  aloof  from  the  oth- 
er without  making-  either  of  them 
congenial  to  their  othei'  neighbors. 
As  for  the  rest  of  friend  Barney's 
neighbors,  take  them  in  the  gross, 
and  you  may  say  of  them  what  the 
ticket-of-leave  man  said  to  the  'J'en 
Commandments;  "They're  rather 
a  ])oor  lot  and  you  can't  make 
much  out  of 'em."  1  kiu^w  no  class 
of  men  who  aie  less  sociable  than 
the  smaller  fainiers,  as  we  reckon 
smallness  in  the  East.  1  mean  the 
men  who  hold  a  cou]»le  of  hundred 
acres  and  under.  They  are  not  un- 
friendly, they  are  not  wanting  in 
cordiality;  but  they  are  not  com- 
panionable. 

So  far  I  liave  dealt  with  those 
trials  which  the  country  ])arson  is 
exposed  to  from  without;  that  is, 
such  as  arise  from  his  intercourse 
with  the  wicked  world  — the  wick- 
ed world  that  i)uts  its  cruel  claw 
into  his  pockets,  or  growls  at  him, 
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or  glares  at  liira,  or  frightens  liiin, 
or  lauglis  at  Iiim,  or  tries  to  gobble 
him  lip.  But  his  trials  do  not  eml 
there.  He  lias  relations  with  an- 
other world  —  that  professional 
world  to  whieh  he  belongs  in  an- 
other sense  than  that  by  which  he 
is  regarded  as  a  citizen.  As  a 
clergyman  lie  is  a  member  of  a 
cliiss,  a  i)r()fessiou,  a  clicine  if  you 
will,  which  has  a  coherence  and  a 
homogeneity  such  as  no  other  pro- 
fession can  lay  claim  to,  not  even 
the  profession  of  the  hiw.  The  law- 
yer iniy  be  half  a  dozen  things  at 
the  same  time — a  trader,  a  politi- 
cian, a  practical  agriculturist,  a 
land-agent,,  a  coroner,  a  stee[)le- 
ciiase  rider,  a  general  Ju(;k-i)udding. 
Ev^ery  thing  brings  grist  to  his 
mill,  and  tlie  more  irons  lie  has  in 
the  tire  the  larger  will  be  the  num- 
ber and  tiie  more  varieil  the  char- 
acter of  his  clients.  But  the  parson 
must  be  a  clergyman,  and  a  clergy- 
man ouly;  he  is,  so  to  speak,  cou- 
tined  witliiu  the  four  walls  of  his 
cleri(;al  associations,  audit  he  stei)s 
beyond  them  lie  is  always  regarded 
with  a  certain  measure  of  suspi- 
cion. Even  literature,  unless  there 
be  a  distinctly  tlieological  flavor 
about  it,  he  embarks  in  at  his  peril; 
a  clergyman  who  writes  boolcs  is 
lookc  I  askauce  at,  as  a  [)ersou 
"whose  heart  isn't  in  iiis  work." 
Of  course  we  get  "narrow  minded." 
AVe  all  go  about  with  an  iron  maslc 
weigliing  upon  us— hiding  our 
hanilsome  features,  interfering  with 
our  resi)ir'.ition,  stunting  our 
growth.  That  is  not  all,  tliough 
that  is  bad  enough;  but  we  are  ail 
ticketed  and  labelled  in  a.  way 
that  no  otlier  class  is.  Of  late  years 
jt  appears  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  clerics  has  begun   to  insist 


more  and  moie  uijon  the  necessity 
of  this  professional  excliisiveness, 
and  desires  to  Claim  for  itself  the 
[)rivileges  of  a  caste.  It  shaves  off 
its  nascent  whiskers  and  glories  in 
a  stubby  cheek;  it  dresses  in  a 
hideous  garment  half  i)etticoat, 
half  frock,  for  the  most  i)art  abom- 
inably ill  made;  above  all,  it  rum- 
ples about  its  bullet  head  a  slovenly 
abomination  called  a  "wide-awake," 
as  if  that  would  ])reserve  it  from 
all  sus[)icion  of  being  sleepy  and 
stupid,  and  it  adopts  a  tone  and  a 
vocabninry  which  shall  be  dis- 
tinctive and  as  far  as  i)ossible  from 
tlie  speech  of  ordinary  English- 
men. "We  must  close  np  our 
ranks,"  said  one  of  tiieni  to  me, 
"close  11])  our  ranks  and  i)resent  a 
united  front,  and  show  tiie  world 
that  we  are  prepared  to  hang  to- 
gether, act  together,  march  to- 
gether. We  have  been  atoms  too 
long;  we  want  coherence,  my  dear 
sir— coherence.  We  are  moving  to- 
wards the  general  adoption  of 
the  Catholic  cassock!"  "Do  you 
meau  to  say,"  I  answered,  "that 
you  will  persist  in  si>oiting  that 
emasculated  felt  turbanette  till  you 
arrive  at  the  general  adoptioii  of 
the  cassock!  Then,  in  the  name 
of  all  tiie  lines  of  beauty,  on 
with  the  cassock,  but  away  with 
the  wide-awake  !  "  I'm  afraid  my 
young  friend  was  hurt;  suspected 
me  of  some  covert  i)rofanity,  and 
deplored  my  Hagraut  want  oi  esjyrlt 
de  corps. 

But  ever  since  I  have,  so  to 
speak,  taken  the  shilling  and  en- 
tered the  Church's  service,  and 
put  myself  under  orders,  I  have 
loyally  stood  up  for  my  cloth,  and 
I  am  quite  willing  to  bear  the  re- 
proaches   of     that    service,   where 
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ther?  are  nuy  to  bewr.  We  clergy 
get  a  good  deal  of  stupid  and  very 
vulgar  ridicule  hurled  at  us,  aud 
we  cannot  veiy  well  retaliate.  It 
is  a  case  o\'  Alhatiasius  contra  mun- 
dum.  The  "woild"  is  veiy  bigfand 
rather  unassailable,  and  we  of  the 
minority  are  apt  to  assume  that 
we  can  afford  to  hold  our  peace, 
that  we  gain  by  turning  the  right 
cheek  to  l)im  who  smites  ns  on  the 
left,  and  that  we  should  lose  by 
giving-  a  foul-moutlied  liar  ami 
coward  a  drubbing  and  tossing  him 
into  tlie  horse  ])ond.  We  stand 
upon  the  (b^fensive.  We  have  hard- 
ly any  other  choice.  But  it  is 
rather  tryiiig  to  have  to  answer 
for  all  the  sins,  negligences,  and 
ignorances,  the  follies  and  the  bad 
taste  of  all  who  wear  the  wide- 
awake. 

As  far  as  the  instances  of  down- 
right wicicedness  and  immorality 
go,  I  think  nobody  will  ]>retend 
that  any  class  in  the  communit.^' 
can  show  sucii  a  clean  bill  of  health 
as  the  clergy.  As  1  look  round 
me  nj)ou  my  clerical  brethren  of 
all  ages  and  all  oi)inions,  1  can 
honestly  say  I  do  not  know  one  of 
them  whose  daily  life  is  not  free 
from  rei)r()ach  or  suspicion.  Dur- 
ing all  ray  life  I  have  never-myself 
known  more  than  one  beneticed 
clergyman  who  was  a  real  black 
sheep.  That  there  are  such  men  of 
course  1  cannot  <loubt,  but  their 
aggregate  number  constitutes,  I 
am  sure,  a,  very  small  ])erce!itage 
of  the  class  which  they  disgrace  by 
being  included  in  it.  Surely  it  is 
very  fiyiiig  and  very  irritating  to 
ha\'e  such  instancies  brought  nj) 
against  you,  not  as  exceptions,  but 
as  examples  of  the  general  rule. 

If  1  were   to  dwell  upon  all  the 


])arson  has  to  snifer  from  his  jyre- 
decessor:,  I  should  tire  out  ray  reatl- 
er's  patience,  amlthe  more  so  that 
there  are  other  trials  about  whi(di 
it  is  advisable  that  I  should  utter 
my  queiulous  wail. 

I     know     one     clergyman     who, 
though    ordained   some  forty  years 
ago,  lias  never  written  or  preached 
a  seimon   in    his   life;    but   1    only 
know  one.     His  is  ])erha]Ksa  uniq\ie 
case.     As  a  rule,  we  all   begin   by 
being    curates — that     is,    we     be- 
gin by  learning    our   business    as 
subordinates.     It  would  be  truer  to 
say  we  used  to  begin  that  way;  but 
subordination  is  dying  out  all  over 
the  world,  and  in   the   ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England   subordina- 
tion   is  a  virtue   which  is  in  arliculo 
mortis.     iSTowadays  a  yonng  fellow 
at  twenty-three,  who  has  become  a 
reverend     gentleman     for    just     a 
week,    ])oses  at  once  as  the  guide, 
philosopher,    and     friend     of    the 
whole  human  race.     He  poses  as  a 
'  great  teacher.     It  is  not  oidy  that 
I  lie  delivers  the  oracles  with  author- 
i  itative    sententioiisness    from    the 
I  tripod,  but  he  has  no  doubts  and  no 
I  hesitation  about  anything  in   earth 
!  or   heaven.     He     foitities    himself 
1  with    a   small   collection    of  brand- 
new  wor<ls   >\liich   you,   ]>oor  igno- 
j  rant     creature,     don't     know     the 
i  meaning  of.     1   am  not  much  more 
j  ignorant  than  other  men  of  my  age, 
j  but  1  never  did  i)retend   to  omui- 
!  science,  and  when  1  <lon't   know    a 
:  thing  I  am   not  ashamed  of  asking 
questions.     Biitoiirraodern  cuiates 
never     ask     questions.       "Inquire 
within    ui»on   everything"  seems  to 
be  stamped  upon  every  line  of  their 
placid  faces.     When  I  was  a  young 
curate   I  was  very    shy  and    timid, 
and    held   my  dear  rector  in  some 
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iiwe.  Tt  mi<;Iit  luive  l)oeii  IioixmI 
tluit  iis  the  ye;iis  went  by  I  should 
litive  grown  out  of  tliis  weiikness  — 
l)ut  no!  I  iini  horribly  ;it'i;iid  of  the 
curates  now.  J  <l:ire  lianlly  open 
my  month  before  my  snperiors — and 
that  t  hey  are  my  snperiors  1  should 
not  for  a  moment  i)re,'snme  to  ques- 
tion. 1  know  my  place,  and  I 
tremble  lest  i  should  betray  my 
silliness  by  speaking-  uiuulvisedly 
with  my  lips.  All  this  is  very  try- 
ing to  a  mail  wMio  will  never  see 
sixty  again.  Ihe  hoary  head  is 
no  crown  at  all  to  the  eyes  of  the 
young  and  learned.  They  don't 
yet  cry  ont  at  me,  "Go  up,  thou 
bald  head,"  butlcan't  help  suspect- 
ing that  they  re  only  wailing  to  do 
it  sooner  or  later.  For  myself  I 
have,  unfortunately,  never  been 
able  to  affor<l  to  engage  the  ser 
vices  of  a.  clergyman  who  should 
assist  me  in  my  ministrations.  So 
much  the  worse  for  me,  and  so 
much  the  worse  for  my  i)arish. 
AVheii  I  Jim  no  longer  able  to  do 
my  own  pastoral  work,  I  shall  feel 
the  pincli  of  i)overty;  bnt  1  am  re- 
solved to  be  very  meek  to  my  curate 
when  he  shall  vouchsafe  to  taivc 
me  under  his  protection.  1  will  do 
jis  I  am  told. 

It  is  a  very  serious  fact,  how- 
ever, wliicii  we  cannot  but  think  of 
withont  anxiety,  that  since  the 
"Curate  .Market"  rose,  as  it  did  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  theie 
has  been  a  large  incursion  of  young 
men  into  the  ministry  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England  wlio  aie  not 
gentlemen  by  l)irth,  educ^ation,  sen- 
timent, or  manners,  and  who  bring 
into  t!ie  profession  (regarded  as  a 
mere  profession)  no  capital  of  any 
sort— no  capital.  I  mean,  of  money, 
brains,  culture,  enthusiasm,  or  force 


of  character.  This  is  bad  enough, 
luit  there  is  a  worse  behind  it. 
These  young  curates  almost  in- 
variably marry,  and  the  last  state 
of  that  man  is  worse  tlian  the  iirst. 
]\[y  friends  assure  me,  and  my  ob- 
servation confirms  it,  that  the  do- 
mestic caieer  of  these  young  people 
is  sometimes  very  ])aliietic.  San- 
gnine,  jvffectionate,  simple-minded 
and  childlike,  they  learn  the  hard 
lessons  of  life  all  too  late,  and  their 
exi)erience  (;omes  to  them,  as  Cole- 
ridge said,  "like  the  stern  lights 
of  11  ship,  tiirowing  a  glare  only 
upon  the  path  behind."  When 
their  children  come  upon  them  with 
the  usnal  rai)idity,  it  is  bnt  rarely 
that  we  country  i)arsons  keep  these 
married  curates  among  ns.  They 
emigrate  into  the  towns  for  the 
sake  of  educating  their  })rogeny, 
or  because  they  soon  tind  out  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  ])refe)ment  for 
them  among  the  villages.  When 
there  is  no  family,  or  when  the 
bride  has  brought  her  spouse  some 
small  accession  of  income,  the 
couple  stay  where  they  are  for 
years  till  somebod.y  gives  them  a 
small  living,  and  there  they  do  as 
others  do.  But  in  the  fii'st  exuber- 
ance of  youth,  and  when  the  youth- 
ful pair  are  highly  delighted  with 
the  position  that  has  been  acquired, 
he  is  ])rofoundly  impressed  witli 
the  sense  of  his  im])()rtance,  and 
she  exalted  at  the  notion  of  having 
married  a  "clergyman  and  a  gentle- 
man;" /ie  is  a])t  to  be  stuck  up,  and 
she  is  very  ai)t  to  be  hntty.  It's 
bad  enough  to  be  asso(dated  offi- 
cially with  an  undeibred  man,  but 
it's  a  great  deal  worse  to  lind  your- 
self brougJit  into  social  relations, 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  with  an 
underbred    woman.      The   curate's 
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wife  is  sometimes  a  very  dreadful 
persona i^e,  but  then  most  dread- 
ful wlien  site  is  a  "young"  ])erson" 
of  your  own  ])arisli  who  hiis  iingled 
for  tho  clerical  sticklel);u;k  and 
landed  liira. 

The  Kev.  Percy  De  hi  Pole,  wns 
a  courtly  geutleman,  sensitive,  f;is- 
ti<lious,  and  just  u  trifle — a  little 
trifle — distant  in  his  d(?nie;inor. 
Jiis  curate,  the  Kev.  Giles  Goggs, 
wns  a  worthy  young  fellowenough, 
pninstnking-  ;ind  assiduous,  anxious 
to  <lo  his  (.uty,  and  not  at  r.!!  airi- 
lied.  \Ve  all  liked  him  till  Rebecca 
Busk  ovcrctime  hijn.  Mv.  ])e  la 
Pole  was  cautious  and  reseivcd  by 
temperament;  but  wiio  lujs  never 
<-()mmitted  a  mistal:c?  Jn  an  evil 
JKUU" — how  could  he  have  been 
so  imprudent?— he  gently  warned 
the  curate  against  the  wiles  of 
IMiss  Busk  iind  Ler  family,  telling" 
■liim  that  slie  was  far  from  being  a 
■  desirable  match,  and  g'oing  to  the 
length  of  saying  i)lainly  that  she 
Wcis  making-  very  indcdicate  advan- 
ces. "All  that  may  be  quite  true," 
replied  jMr.  Goggs,  "but  I  am  sure 
you  will  soon  change  your  opinion. 
J  come  in  now  to  let  you  know 
that  J  iim  engaged  to  be  married  to 
IViss  Busk."  From  that  day  our 
reverend  neighbor  Lad  so  bad  a 
time  of  it  that  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved his  valuable  Hie  was  short- 
ened by  liis  sufferings-  I  am  afraid 
.some  people  behave<l  very  cruelly, 
for  they  (;ould  not  lielp  laughing. 
Mrs.  Goggs  took  her  re-venge  in 
the  most  vicious  way.  On  all  i)nb- 
lic  occasions  she  clasped  the  rec- 
tor's arm  and  looked  up  in  liis  face 
MMth  the  tenderest  interest.  She 
tri[)i)eil  across  lawns  jut  garden 
)»arties  to  i)lu(;k  him  by  the  sleeve, 
iscreiimed    out   witli    shrill    delight 


when  he  appeared,  called  him  lier 
dear  old  father  confessor,  giggled 
and  smirked  and  ])atte<l  him,  and 
fairly  drove  him  out  of  the  place 
at  last  by  flnding  that  he  had  twice 
preached  borrowed  sermons,  and 
keei)ing  the  discovery  back  till 
the  op[)()rtune  moment  arrived, 
when,  at  a  large  wedding  i>arty, 
s':e  sliook  her  greasy  little  ringlets 
;;r  hi!»i  wi'h  a.  wicked  laugh,  ex- 
claiming, "  Ah  !  you  dear  old  sly- 
boots, when  you  can  si)eak  like 
that,  V\iiy  do  you  ])i'eacli  the  Penny 
Pulpit  to  us?"  U'he  wretched  vic- 
tim could  not  hold  Tip  his  head 
after  that,  and  when  a  kind  neigh- 
bor strongly  advised  Lim  to  dis- 
miss the  curate  whose  wife  was 
uid>earaltle,  the  broken-down  old 
gentleman  feebly  objected.  "jMy 
dear  friend,  I  may  have  an  oi)por- 
tnnity  of  getting  ])referment  for 
jMr.  Goggs  some  day,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  have  no  i<ower  to  send 
away  my  curate  because  his  wife — 
well,  because  his  wife  is  not  nice.'''' 

\t  often  happens  that  the  ])aison 
has  to  go  away  from  his  i)aiish  for. 
some  months,  and  he  linds  con- 
siderable ditiiculty  in  getting  any 
one  to  take  charge  of  it  during  his 
absence.  At  the  eleventh  houi-  he 
is  compelled  to  take  the  last  chance 
api)licant.  And  behold,  he  and 
his  paiishioners  are  given  over  to 
a  locum  tenens.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  saying  that  lie  has  put 
himself  into  the  power  of  a,  man 
with  a  loose  end. 

Wlien  the  worthy  rector  of  Cor- 
ton-in-the-Brake  had  reached  liis 
liftieth  year,  he  obtained  an  acces- 
sion of  fortune,  ami  gave  out  that 
he  intended  to  marry.  He  fur- 
nisheil  his  house  anew  at  a  great 
expense,  and  found  no  djjBQculty  iii 
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getting  ii  wife.  Tlieii  lu3  vowed 
tliiit  be  would  ,q:o  to  tlie  tsontli  of 
France  for  the  winter,  nnd  get  a 
curate,  lie  was  a  prim  and  ])unc- 
tilioua  personage,  and  lie  did  uot 
mean  to  deal  shabbily  with  iiis  sub- 
stitute. But  two  tilings  he  insist- 
ed on:  first,  that  iiis  locum  tenens 
siiould  be  married,  and  secondly 
that  he  should  be  childless.  He 
got  exactly  the  right  man  at  last, 
a  scholarly,  well-dressed,  and  evi- 
dently accora[)lished  geiitleinan, 
who  spoke  of  Mrs.  Connoi-  with  le- 
spectfnl  eontidence  and  affeetion, 
wli  )  hal  been  mirried  ten  years, 
and  had  no  family,  who  made  no 
difficulties  except  that  the  stables 
were,  he  feare  I.  inconveniently  to  ) 
smill,  bur,  he  would  make  shift. 
With  a  luiu'.l  relieved  and  a  blissful 
hoacymoan  before  him,  the  Uev. 
John  Morris  set  out  for  Nice— in 
th,'.  days  when  the  railway  system 
WIS  not  as  complete  as  now — and 
the  UiiV.  Mr.  Connor  arrived  at  the 
re.itory  tlie  next  Saturday  after- 
noon. Mrs.  Connor  came  too  with 
fourte^.n  brindled  buWlogs.  That  was 
her  spe.;i.ilty,  and  she  gave  her 
whole  mini  to  keeping  the  breed 
l)ure  and  making  large  sums  by 
every  litter.  During  the  following 
week  appeared  seven  i)upils,  the 
rejected  of  the  several  public 
schools,  who  were  committed  to. the 
care  of  Mr.  Connor  to  be  kept  out 
of  theii  parents"  sight  and  to  "pre- 
])  ire  f.ir  tae  Universit3^  '  Mrs.  Oou- 
nor  ive[)t  u)  femile  servants.  jS'ofc 
•,i  womin  or  a  girl  <lared  pass  the 
re.-tory  g  ite.  The  Connors  hail  a 
man  cook  and  men  housemaids. 
Tae  build  )gs  would  prowl  about 
the  neighborhood  in  threes  and 
fours   with   a   slow    shuffling   trot, 


sinfiflng,  growling,  turning  their 
hideous  bloodshot  eyes  at  you,  un- 
decided whether  or  not  to  tear  you 
lind)  from  lind>,  and  then  ])assing 
on  with  menacing  contem])t  Some- 
times there  were  rninois  (d'  horrible 
fights;  no  one  <lared  to  separat(i 
the  brutes  except  Mrs.  Connor. 
On(M^  the  two  mightiest  of  the 
bulldogs  got  "locked,"  as  the  head 
man  expressed  it.  "What  did  you 
do  ?"  "Do?  Why  I  shrook  out  to 
Billy  to  hang  on,  and  1  called  the 
Missus,  and  she  gave  'em  the  hot 
un,  and  they  gave  in!"  The  "Hot 
wn''''  turned  out  to  be  a  thin  bar  of 
steel  with  a  wooden  haiulle,  which 
was  always  kept  ready  for  use  in 
tlie  kitchen  fire,  and  which  Mrs. 
Connor  had  her  own  method  of  ap- 
plying red-hot  so  as  to  paralyze 
the  canine  (;ul[)rit  without  blemish- 
ing him.  But  imagine  the  condi- 
tion of  that  newly  furnished  ]>ar- 
sonage  wiien  the  poor  rector  came 
back  to  his  home. 

When  we  have  s;iid  all  that  need 
be  said  about  the  minor  vexations 
and  worries  which  are  incident  to 
the  country  ]);irson"slife,  and  which, 
like  all  men  who  live  in  isolation, 
he  is  apt  to  exaggerate,  there  is 
something  still  behind  it  all  which 
only  a  few  feel  to  be  an  evil  at  all, 
ami  which  those  who  do  feel,  for 
many  good  reasons,  are  shy  of 
speaking  about;  i)artly  because 
they  know  it  to  be  incurable,  partly 
because  if  they  do  touch  u)>on  it 
they  are  likely  to  be  tabulated 
among  the  dissatisfied,  or  are  credit- 
ed with  unworthy  motives  which 
they  know  in  their  hearts  thatthey 
are  not  swayed  by\ 

That  which  really  makes  the 
couiitry  parson's   x'^^'f^J^ioi'  ^  cheer- 
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less  iind  tryiiiff  one  is  its  sibsolute 
finality  U;iiite's  i'lmioiis  line  ongiit 
to  be  curved  \\\Hn\  the  lintel  ot 
every  country  parsoini^e  in  Eii<;- 
liiiitl.  \Vlieii  the  new  rector  on  his 
induction  tiikes  the  key  ot  the 
church,  locks  himself  in,  ;in(l  tolls 
llie  hell,  it  is  his  own  passin.y'  bell 
th;ir  he  is  rin.^'in.i*".  He  is  sliuttin,i>- 
liiinseltout  troni  ;iny  .hoi)e  of  ii 
further  career  upon  earth.  He  is  a 
man  traiisi)orteil  for  life,  to  whom 
tiiere  will  come  no  reprieve. 
AVhether  he  be  the  spri<;litly  and 
sanguine  youny  ba(dieIor  of  twenty- 
four  who  takes  the  family  living' — 
or  the  podgy  [)lebeiati  whose  uncle 
the  butcher  has  bought  the  ad  vow- 
son  for  a  song -or  the  college  tu- 
tor, fastidious,  highly  cultured, 
even  profoundly  learned,  who  has 
acceptc'l  university  lireferment  — 
or  tlie  objectionable  and  quarrel- 
some man,  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  i>rovide  ibr  by  sending  into  the 
country"— be  he  wlio  lie  may,  gift- 
ed or  veiy  much  the  reverse,  care- 
less or  earnest,  slothful  or  zealous, 
genial,  elonuent,  wise,  and  notori- 
ously successful  in  his  ministra- 
tions, or  the  veriest  stick  and  hum- 
drum that  ever  snivelled  througli  a 
homily— tVom  tlie  day  tliat  he  ac- 
cepts a  country  benefice  he  is  a 
shelved  man,  and  is  ])ut  U]>on  the 
letired  list  as  surely  as  the  com- 
inaiuler  in  the  navy  who  disai>pears 
on  half-i)ay.  1  do  not  mean  only 
that  the  country  parson  is  never 
l)romoted  to  the  higher  dignities 
in  tiie  Church,  or  that  cathedral 
l>referment  is  very  rarely  bestowed 
upon  him;  but  I  do  mean  that  he 
is  never  moved  from  the  benefice  i 
in  which  he  has  once  been  i)lanted. 
You  may  ply  me  with  instances  to  | 


the  contrary  here  and  there,  but 
they  are  instances  only  numerous 
enough  to  illustrate  the  univer- 
sality of  the  law  which  pievails — 
Once  a  country  parson  ahrays  a  coun- 
try parson;  where  lie  finds  himself 
theie  he  has  to  stay. 

As  long  as  the  patronage  of 
ecclesiastical  i»referment  in  the 
Chuicli  of  England  remains  in  the 
hands  it  has  remained  in  for  a. 
thousand  years  and  moie,  and  as 
long  as  the  tenure  of  the  benefice 
(;ontinues  to  be  as  it  is  and  as  it 
has  been  since  feudal  times,  lean 
see  no  remedy  and  no  ])rospect  that 
things  should  go  on  otherwise  than 
they  do  now.  Give  a  man  some  fu- 
ture in  whatever  position  you  ])ut 
him,  and  he  will  be  content  to  give 
you  all  his  best  energies,  his  time, 
his  strength,  his  fortune,  in  return 
for  the  chance  of  recognition  that 
he  may  sooner  or  later  leasoiuibly 
look  forward  to;  but  tlieie  is  no 
surer  way  of  making  the  ablest 
n~ian  ^  faineant -aX.  the  best,  a  souied 
and  angry  revolutionist  at  the 
second-best,  and  something  even 
more  odious  and  degraded  at  the 
worst,  than  to  shut  him  up  in  a 
cage  like  Sterne's  starling,  and  bid 
him  sing  gaily  and  hop  briskly 
from  perch  to  perch  till  the  end  of 
his  days,  with  a  due  supply  of 
soi)])ed  bread-crumbs  and  hemi)- 
seed  found  for  him  from  day  today, 
and  a  sight  of  the  outer  world 
granted  him — through  the  bars. 

'I  here  is  a  something  which  ap- 
peals to  our  pity  in  every  career 
manqui.  The  statesman  who  made 
one  false  ste]),  the  soldier  who  at 
the  crisis  of  his  life  was  out-gener- 
alled,  the  lawyer  who  began  so  well 
but    who  i)roved  not   quite  strong 
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enoiigli  for  tlie  strain  be  had  to 
bear — we  meet  them  now  and  then 
where  we  tshouhl  least  liave  ex- 
pected to  find  tliem,  the  obliterated 
lieroes  of  the  hour,  and  we  jsa.v 
with  a  kindly  sigh,  "this  man 
mighc  have  1j ad  another  chance." 
But  each  of  tliese  has  had  liis 
chance;  they  have  worked  up  to  a 
posilion  and  liave  forfeited  it  wlien 
it  has  been  proved  they  were  in  the 
wrong  phice;  they  have  gone  into 
tlie  battle  of  Hfe,  and  the  fortune 
of  war  has  gone  against  them; 
tried  by  the  Judgment  of  that  world 
whicli  is  so  "cold  to  all  that  might 
have  been,"  tliey  liave  beeu  found 
wanting;  the.y  have  had  to  step 
aside,  and  make  way  for  abler  men 
than  themselves.  Buc  iip  and 
dowu  the  land  in  remote  country 
parsonages — counting  by  the  hun- 
dreds—there are  to  be  found  those 
who  have  uever  had,  and  uever 
will  have,  any  chance  at  all  of 
showing  wiiat  stuff  is  in  them — 
men  of  real  genius  shrivelled,  men 
of  noble  intellect,  its  expansion  ar- 
rested, men  fitted  to  lead  and  rule, 
men  of  force  of  character  ami  pow- 
er of  mind,  whom  from  the  day  that 
they  entered  upon  the  charge  of  a 
rural  parish  have  had  uever  the 
remotest  chauce  of  deliverance 
from 

"The  dull  mechanic  pacing  to  and  fro, 
The  set  grey  life  and  patlietic  end." 

You  might  as  well  expect  from 
such  as  these  that  they  should  be 
able  to  break  away  from  their  sur- 
roundings, or  fail  to  be  dwarfed 
and  crain[»ed  by  them,  as  expect 
that  Kobinson  Crusoe  should  de- 
velop  into  a  sagacious  ])olitician. 

"Pathos,"  did  I  say  ?  How  often 
have  I  heard  the  casual  visitor  to 


our  wilds  exclaim  with  half-incre- 
dulous wonder,  "What,  that  Par- 
kins? Why,  he  used  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Camford  like  a  god  ! 
He  carried  all  before  him.  Tiie 
younger  dons  used  to  say  tiie  world 
w;is  at  his  feet — a  ball  that  he  miglit 
kick  over  what  goal  he  might 
please  to  choose.  And  was  that 
other  really' the  great  Uawkins, 
whose  lectures  we  used  to  hear  of 
with  such  envv — we  of  St.  Chad's 
College,  who  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  little  Smug's  plati- 
tudes? Dawkins  !  How  8t.  Mary's 
used  to  be  crowded  when  he 
pi'eached  I  Old  Dr.  Stokes  used  to 
say  Dawkins  had  too  much  Are  and 
enthusiasm  for  Oxbridge.  He 
called  him  S.r^'onarola,  and  he 
meant  it  for  a  sueer.  And  that's 
Dawkins!  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  !" 

1  lay  innocent  traps  for  my  cas- 
uals now  and  then,  when  I  can  per-, 
suade  some  of  tiie  effaced  ones  to* 
come,  and  dine  with  us,  but  it  lis; 
often  just  a  little  too  sad.  Ttey 
are  like  the  ghosts  of  the  lienoic. 
dead.  Men  of  sixty,  old  bts-ii)!:© 
their  time;  the  broad  massive  ¥i'o«, 
with  the  bar  of  Michael  Aja^'eW, 
is  tlierej<  but  the  eyes  that  iiJsecl 
to  flash  and  kindle  have  grown 
dim  and  sleepy,  those  li|)!S;  that 
curled  with  such  fierce  s*:iMn,  or 
quivered  with  such  glad  fdiay ful- 
ness or  subtle  droller}- — it  se«fias  as 
if  it  were  yesterday — havi^' liJjecome 
stiff  and  starched.  PoY.tirfey  lias 
come  and  hope  has  gouiev  Daw- 
kins knew  so  little  abosian  tJite  mat- 
ter that  he  actually  be-liereil  he 
only  required  to  get  ii  pied&!  terre 
such  as  a  college  liiviitg^  would i 
afford  him,  and  a  (iioiBiiual)  incoma:^ 
of  £700  a  year,  and  tli^re  would  b^ 
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a  fresh  world  to  coTiiiner  as  easy 
to  sulxliie  as  tiie  old  Acadernic 
world  wiiicli  was  under  his  feet 
Poor  Dawkius  !  Poor  Parkins! 
Poor  anyone  who  tinds  himself 
lii^ih  and  dry  some  fine  morning'  on 
his  island  home,  while  between  him 
and  the  <;omrades  who  helped  him 
to  his  fate  the  distance  widens;  for 
him  there  is  no  escai)e,  no  sailin<;" 
hack.  There  are  the  frnits  of  the 
earth,  and  the  shade  ot  the  trees, 
and  the  wreckai;e  of  other  barks 
that  have  stranded  there;  bnt  there 
is  no  to  morrow  with  a  different 
promise  from  to-day's,  nor  even 
another  islet  to  look  to  when  this 
one  lias  been  made  the  most  of  and 
exi)lored,  only  the  resource  of  ac- 
quiescence as  he  muses  on  the 
things  that  were, 

•'  Gazmg  far  out  foamward." 

Peo])le  sa}-  with  some  indigna- 
tion, "What  a  pity,  what  a^  shame, 
that  Parkins  and  ])aw]<iiis  should 
be  buried  as  they  are  !"  No,  that 
is  not  the  shame  nor  the  i)ity;  the 
shame  is  that,  being'  buried,  they 
should  have  no  hope  of  being' dug 
np  again.  Yonder  splendid  larva 
may  potentially  be  a  much  more 
splendid  imago  ;  let  it  bury  itself 
by  all  means,  but  do  not  keep  it 
for  ever  below  ground.  ])o  not  say 
to  it,  "Oiu-e  there,  you  must  stoj) 
there,  there  and  there  only.  For 
such  as  you  there  shall  be  no 
change,  no  transformation,  your 
resting-place  siiall  inevitably  be 
your  grave." 

But  if  it  be  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle to  see  the  wreck  of  a  man  of 
great  intellect  an<l  md)le  nature, 
whom  banishment  in  his  i)rime  and 
poverty  in  his  old  age  have 
blig'lited,  scarcely  less  saddening  is 


the  sight  of  the  active  an<l    ener- 
getic young  man  of  merely  ordinai'y 
abilities  to  whom  a   country  living 
has  come  in   his  youth   and  vigor, 
and   once    for    all    has  stunted  his 
growth  and  extinguished  his  ambi- 
tion.    There  is  no  man  moie  out  of 
place  and  who  takes  longer  to  Ht  into 
Ills    ]»lace   than   the    woithv  young 
clergyman   who   has  been  oi'dained 
to  a     town    curacy,  kejtt  for  four 
or  five  years  at  nil  tjie  routine  work 
of  a  large  town  paiish,  worked  and 
admirably      organized      as — thaidv 
God  ! — most     large    town    parishes 
are,  and  who,  at  eight  or  nine  and 
twenty,  is  di'op])ed  down  suddenly 
into  a  small  village,  and  tobl   that 
there  he  is  to  live  and  die.    He  does 
not  know  a  horse  frou)  a  cow.     lie 
has  had  his  regular  work   niapjied 
out  for   him  by  his  superior  oflicer 
as  clearly  as   if  he  were  a  i)ol ice- 
man.    He   has  been  p:irt  of  a  very 
complex       maciiinery,       leligious, 
educational,  eleemosynary.     Every 
hour  has  been  fully  occupied — so  oc- 
cni)ied  tlint  he  has  lost  all  the  habits 
of  reading  and  study  which  he  ever 
]>()ssessed.     He  has   to    x)i<^*i'^li    ft 
least  one  h'.nidred    sermons   in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  there  is  iM)t 
a  single   one  in    his  very  small  re- 
pertory that  is  in  the  least  suitable 
for  the  new  congregation;  and  for 
the  tiist  time    in  his  life   he    finds 
himself  (tailed   upon  to  stand  alone 
with    no  one  to  consult,  sio  one   to 
lean  on,  no  one  to  help  him,  and  in 
so  much  a  woise  condition  than  the 
original    Kobinson    Crusoe  that  the 
indigenous  sons   of  the  soil  come 
and  stare    at   him    with  an    eye  to 
their  chance  of  getting  a  meal  out 
of  him,  or  making  a   meal  off  him, 
in    the    meantime    doing,    as    the 
wicked  ahvavs  have  done  since  the 
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Psalmist's  days,  makiiii;'  nioiiMis  at 
liiin  and  ceasin.i;"  not! 

Our  veliemeiit  yoiing'  friends  in 
tlie  first  warmtli  of  tlieir  conversion 
to  new  ideas  are  apt  to  ex^ness 
tlieniselves  with  more  j'oree  tlian 
elej;ance,  and  to  push  tlieir  elders 
soniewliat  rudely  tVom  beliind.  But 
tliey  mean  what  tliey  say,  and  I  am 
glad  they  are  coming"  to  tliinic  as 
tliey  do.  As  for  ns,  Mie  veterans 
who  liave  lived  through  sixty  sum- 
mers and  more,  there  is  no  cloud  of 
jiromise  for  ns  in  the  horizon.  We 
ure  not  the  men  who  have  anytliing" 
to  gain  by  any  change;  we  'know 
the  corner  of  the  (;hurchyards 
where  our  bones  will  lie.  We  <lo 
not  delude  onrselves  ;  some  of  us 
never  looked  for  any  career  when 
we  retired  ijito  the  wilderness  We 
asked  for  a  refuge  only,  and  that 
we  have  found.  Oh,  Hope  of  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  it  a  small 
thing  that  for  the  remainder  of  onr 
days  we  are  permitted  to  witness 
for  Thee  amon^  the  poor  and  sad 
aud  lowly  ones? 

But  you,  the  strong  and  young 
and  fervid,  take  heed  how  you 
leave  the  life  of  the  camp,  its  stir 
and  throb  and  disci [)line,  too  soon. 
Take  heed  now,  before  the  time  you 
join  the  reserve,  only  to  discover 
too  late  that  you  are  out  of  harmo- 
ny with  your  surroundings,  that 
you  are  fretting'  against  the  nar- 
rowness of  inclosnre  within  which 
you  are  confined,  that  there  is  for 
you  no  outlook — none  -  only  a^  bare 
subsistence  and  a  safe  berth,  as 
there  is  for  other  hulks  laid  up  to 
rot  at  ease.  If  that  discovery  i 
comes  upon  yon  soon  enough,  break 
away  !  Make  the  change  that  will 
not    com,e,    and    leave     others    to 


chuckle  over  their  fixity  of  teii- 
ure  and  their  security,  and  their 
trumpery  boast  that  "no  one  can 
tui'u  them  out."  But  let  us  have 
your  testimony  before  we  part — 
you  and  we.  liear  witness  Yes  or 
No!  lias  the  consciousness  of  oc- 
cupying a  position  from  which  you 
could  never  be  remove<l  raised  you 
in  your  own  estimation,  or  helped 
you  for  one  single  moment  to  do 
your  duty?  Has  it  never  kept  you 
down?  Frauds  are  for  the  weak, 
7iot  tor  the  strong — for  the  cowaiil, 
not  for  the  bi'ave;  they  are  for 
those  who  only  live  to  rust  at  ease, 
as  if  to  breathe  were  life;  they  are 
not  for  such  as  make  the  ventures 
of  Faith,  and  help  their  brethren 
to  overcome  the  world. —Augustus 
Jessopp,  D.D.,  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century. 


POLITICAL  ASSASSmATION^S 
IN   ITALY. 

The  whole  subject  of  assassina- 
tions in  Italy  ]iossesses  a  sinister 
interest.  It  iiududes  those  terri- 
ble and  picturesque  stories  whi(di 
have  so  often  served  the  pen  of 
our  playwrights;  tragedies  that 
find  their  iiome  ])articularly  in 
Italy  of  the  Henaissance;  the  sto- 
ries of  the  Cenci,  Vittoria  Accor- 
amboni,  Lorenzino  de' Medici,  Caraf- 
fa,  and  many  others.  These  dark 
passag-es  form  tlie  romance  of  his-- 
tory  rather  than  belong  to  history 
itself  in  its  higher  departments. 
But  the  widest  and  deepest  inter- 
est which  attaches  to  such  episodes 
of  crime  and  blood  lies  rather  in 
the   general  question    which   they 
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raise.  How  are  we  to  explain  the 
attitude  of  a  peoi)le  retined,  culti- 
vated, far  from  brutal  iu  their  tastes 
and  in  their  vices,  who  yet  freely 
admitted  the  use  of  such  ntrocious 
wea])ons  as  the  poisoned  diij^ger 
and  cup  ?  iind  that,  too,  not  mtMely 
iu  private  life,  where  the  fniy  of  re- 
venge may  account  for  the  horror 
of  many  deaths,  hut  even  in  their 
political  relations  with  foreif;n 
powers,  where  these  revolting" 
weapons  were  necessaril.y  used  in 
cold  blood,  and  where  treachery 
was  adopted  with  as  little  scruple 
as  open  war  is  now  declared. 

It  is  this  phenomenon  of  muider 
justified  as  a  weapon,  and  admitted 
in  the  code  of  international  law, 
that  attracts  and  rivets  our  atten- 
tion. That  we  have  not  exagger- 
ated the  frequency  of  attempted 
assassination  the  books  under  dis- 
cussion will  abundantly  ])rove. 
That  we  do  not  over-estimate  the 
sanction  ot  assassination  will  be 
made  clear  by  the  following  pas- 
sages taken  from  a  variety  of  au- 
thorities upon  political  ethics; 
although  wt^  must  remember  that 
the  whole  question  was,  asCocceius 
has  it,  "materia  intricata  admodum 
et  hactenus  non  satis  extricata." 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  fanu)us 
passage  of  his  Smmna  says,  "It  is 
not  lawful  to  slay  anyone  exce[)t 
upon  the  public  authority  and  for 
the  common  weal.  .  .  He  who  exer- 
cises the  public  authority  and  kills 
a  man  in  his  Own  defence  justifies 
his  action  on  the  ground  of  the 
common  weal."  Again,  Baldus  de- 
clares, "It  is  lawful  to  slay  yonr 
enemy  by  poison."  Cocceius  argues 
that  assassins  and  i)oisons  are  not 
admissible  weapons  iu  time  of  war, 


unless  the  war  may  be  absolutely 
terminated  by  their  means.  Gi'otins 
is  even  more  exi)li(;it:  "Queu)  in- 
terficere  liceat,"  he  says,  "enm 
gladio  aut  veneno  interimas  nihil 
interest,  si  jus  naturae  resj)icias;" 
and  he  confirms  this  dictum  by 
adding  that  "to  slay  your  enemy 
wherever  you  find  him  is  sanc- 
tioned not  only  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, but  also  by  the  law  of  Jia- 
tions;  nor  will  it  serve  to  prove 
the  contrary  that  those  wlio  are 
arrested  foi-  such  acts  are  ])ut  to 
death  in  torments,  for  that  is  oidy 
another  i)roof  of  the  law  of  nations 
that  against  foes  all  is  ])ern)is- 
sible;"  u})on  which  Gronovius  re- 
marks, "And  therefore  you  may 
slay  your  enemy  when  he  is  nn- 
arme(l,  unawares,  even  asleep." 
And  this  is  what  Burlamaqui  has 
upon  the  ])oint:  "To  the  question 
whether  the  assassination  of  a  foe 
be  lawful,  1  reply  yes,  if  the  agent 
of  the  assassination  be  the  subject 
of  the  i)rince  who  employs  him." 
We  would  call  attention  to  this  cu- 
rious reseivation  made  by  Burla- 
maqui; it  introduces  a  new  ])oint 
in  political  ethics,  a  point  to  which 
we  shall  presently  return.  Final- 
ly, Pufiendortf  decides  that  war, 
while  it  lasts,  breaks  all  bonds  of 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties,  and 
that  iu  taking  arms  against  us  our 
enemy  has  granted  us  an  unlimite<l 
faculty  to  employ  against  him  all 
possible  acts  of  hostility. 

So  far,  then,  the  lawyers.  If  we 
turn  to  the  Church,  we  find  the 
same  principles  enunciated  with 
even  greater  frankness,  especially 
as  regards  tyrannicide.  The  church- 
men were,  of  course,  influenced  by 
the  examples  of  Jael,  Judith,  aud 
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otbers.  Miiriaiin,  dc  Rege  et  Regis 
lustltutione,  speak iiiij"  of  tljc  assa.s- 
siiiation  of  ileiin  111.  by  Jacques 
Clement,  says,  "Nupeique  in  Gal- 
lia, moiiuiiieiitum  nobile  est  eoii- 
stitutnni  ....  (iiio  Pi'iiicipes  do- 
'  ceantiir  inji)ios  ausiis  liaiul  im- 
*  piiiie  cadei'e;"  and  adds,  doubtless 
referring'  to  St.  Tiioinas,  tiiat  Cle- 
ment learned  from  the  tlieoloj^ians 
tliat  it  is  lawful  to  slay  a,  tyrant. 
Mariana  observes,  it  is  true,  that' 
the  Ct)uneil  of  Constance  had  con- 
demned this  doctrine,  but  no  Pope 
liad  ever  approved  the  condemna- 
tion, and  therefore  it  was  invalid 
in  the  eyes  of  g"ood  churchmen. 
For  a  general  del'eni^e  of  assassina- 
tion and  easements  for  the  same  v.  e 
will  refer  our  readers  to  that  curi- 
ous collection  of  Jesuitical  opin- 
ions compiled,  un<ler  rhe  title  of 
Artcs  Jesuit  lc(je  by  "Cristianus 
Alethophilus;"  warning  them, 
however,  that  the  comi)iiation  is 
hostile.    ♦ 

The  passages  we  have  just  cited 
abundantly  prove  the  laxity  of 
view  ui)on  this  question  of  assas- 
sination— a  laxity  which  began  in 
Italy,  but  si)read  all  over  Europe 
during-  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  On  the  part  of 
lawyers,  as  on  the  part  of  church- 
men, tiiere  was  a  steady  and  deter- 
mined attempt  to  bring  the  crime 
of  assassination  within  the  pale  of 
international  and  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  This  is  the  phenomenon 
which  we  pro[)ose  to  study— to 
tra(;e  its  .origin,  its  growth,  'its 
justification,  tiie  reason  which  in- 
duced men  to  acjcept  so  monstrous 
a  proi)osition,  its  inherent  weak- 
ness, and  its  failure. 

In  examining   the  documents  be 


fore  us  we  see  that  the  assassina- 
tions with  which  they  deal  fall 
under  four  heads:  tyrannicide^  po- 
litical assassination.,  executiotiary  as- 
sassination, and  priv.ite  assassination. 
The  attitude  of  men's  minds  towards 
assassination  varied  as  the  kind 
varied.  Executionary  assassina- 
tion, the  murder  of  a  fugitive  crim- 
inal, sanctioned  or  even  invited 
by  the  government  from  which  he 
was  flying,  we  may  dismiss  at  once 
from  our  cohsideration.  In  the 
period  of  which  we  treat  such  re- 
tribution hardly  required  an.v  jus- 
tification. There  were  simply  two 
methods  of  ])rocedure  against 
criminals:  the  ordiiuiry  method  of 
justice,  which  ended  in  an  execu- 
tion; tlie  extraordinaiy,  or  supple- 
mental method  of  justice,  which 
ended  in  an  assassination.  Piivate 
assassination,  too,  though  frequent 
enough,  was  never,  so  far  as  we 
know, recognized  as  a  possibly  legit- 
imate act  by  the  secular  power, 
whatever  attempts  the  Jesuits  may 
have  made  to  palliate  the  crime  in 
order  to  establish  their  own  as- 
cendency over  the  actions  an<l  the 
consciences  of  their  penitents. 
This  leaves  for  our  consideration 
the  two  species  of  tyrannicide  and 
political  assassination,  or  assassina- 
tion used  as  a  weapon  against  foes 
of  the  state. 

The  point  of  view  which  justified 
tyranni(;ide  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. The  crimes  and  cruelties 
of  priiu;eshave  freijnently  rendered 
them  intolerable  to  their  subjects. 
Tiiere  is  a  ]>oint  beyond  which  hu- 
man endurance  will  not  go.  Mariana 
laTS  it  down  that  "Principnm  po- 
tentiam  imbecillam  esse  si  rever- 
entia  ab   animis  subditornm  semel 
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abscesserit."  Tlie  g'l-eatiiess  of 
the  i)riiice's  position,  however,  the 
iiiuriber  of  his  gn;ii(ls.  tlie  power 
and  ini])ortaiice  of  those  who  are 
attached  to  iiis  tiirone  by  ])ersoiial 
aiul  seltisli  inotives,  tlie  enormous 
difti(Milties  in  the  way  of  successliil 
revolution,  all  render  liis  i)eison 
impervious  to  any  Mttaelc  exce])t 
the  secret  and  pertidious  uttack  of 
the  assassin. 

The  authority  of  the  ancients,  tlie 
study  of  Plutarch,  the  iirjiises 
lavished  on  the  names  of  Harmo- 
dius,  of,  Brutus,  of  almost  all  ty- 
rannicides, became  an  incentive  to 
those  who  thirsted  for  fame,  or 
were  enamored  of  liberty.  The 
famous  cons])iracv  a<;ainst  the 
Medici  in  1512-13  will  occur  to 
every  one,  and  the  cry  of  Boscoli  to 
his  friend  Lucca  (lella  Robbia, 
"Ah  !  Lucca,  take  Brutus  from  my 
heart,  that  1  may  die  entirely 
Christian." 

Lorenzino  de'  Medici's  Ajjology 
fur  the  Murder  of  Alesscmdro,  Duke 
of  Florence,  \h  a  document  full  of 
instruction  in  this  regard.  Loren- 
zino o[»ens  with  a  defence  of  his 
action  generally,  based  upon  the 
example  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
sacred  duty  imposed  on  each  one  to 
secure  political  freedom  for  liimself 
and  his  fellow  citizens.  He  then 
comes  to  a  more  difficult  part  of  the 
count  against  bim,  the  opinion 
of  those  wlio  maintain  that, 
although  Alexander  was  a  tyrant, 
and  therefore  in  all  justice  slay- 
able,  Lorenzino  had  no  right  to 
be  his  exe(!utioner,  "essendo  del 
sangue  suo  e  tidandosi  egli  dime." 
Over  this  point  we  must  pause,  for  it 
introduces  the  one  limitation  which 
Italian  sfr'Jtiment  seems  to  have  im- 


])osed  on  the  perfect  justifiability 
of  ty.rannicide.  The  o[)iiiion  of 
Burlamaqni,  quoted  above,  will 
recur  to  our  minds;  he  says  that 
assassination  is  legitimate,  ])ro- 
vided  that  one  of  the  jiatient  s  own 
subjects  be  not  employed.  This 
would  seem  to  be  an  expansion  of 
the  i<lea  which  Lorenzino  is  com- 
bjitiiig,  the  idea,  that  treachery  be- 
"tweeu  blond  relations  is  unjustifi- 
able. Thisopinion  a])pears  to  have 
been  dee])ly  rooted  in  the  Italian 
viev»r  on  the  question;  witness  the 
appeal  of  Bernab6  Visconti  when 
ti'eacherously  seized  by  hisne])hew, 
0  Gian  Galeazzo,  non  esser  tradltor 
del  tuo  sari gue;  and  again,  an  anony- 
mous author,  whom  we  shall  i)re- 
sently  have  occasion  to  quote  in 
full,  argues  that  if  Ercole  d'Este, 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  had  any  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara  for  compassing- 
his  life,  it  must  have  been  l)ased  on 
the  fa<;t  that  the  Marquis  was  le- 
lated  to  him  by  ties  of  blood.  I^or- 
enzino  defentls  himself  first  on  the 
ground  that  Alexander  was  not  a 
JNIedici  at  all,  but  the  bastar<l  son 
of  a.  groom's  wife;  and  secondly,  by 
boldly  asseiting  that  even  had 
Alexander  been  his  cousin,  le  Iggi 
ordinate  contro  a'  tiranni  and  the 
general  concensus  of  opinion  would 
have  compelled  him  to  the  deed. 

As  to  the  legal  aspects  of  tyran- 
nicide, iierhaps  no  one  would  have 
dared  to  enunciate  such  a  doctrine 
inside  a  tyrant's  own  .  dominions. 
Tlie  ai>i)r()val  was  usually  poi)nlar 
e.r  post  facto,  and  dependent  on  suc- 
cess. Yet  tiieie  was  clearly  an 
etfort  to  formulate  such  deeds  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  o<  some 
recognized  law.     And  this  observa- 
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tioii  le;ids  ns  to  niiotlier  wliicli  niiiy, 
in  i);irf,  acc-oiiiit  for  rlie  iimnber  .uul 
audacity  of  tlie  ie<4ici(les  wliicli  oc 
car  in  Italian  history,  the  observa- 
tion that  tiie  titles  of  almost  all  the 
native  Italian  [nhices  were  more 
or  less  defective.  We  have  only 
to  remember  the  constant  usurpa- 
tions, the  eagerness  wiyi  whicli 
the  Sc.aligers,  Carraresi,  Visconti, 
arid  Sforza  sought  for  an  imperial 
title,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  obtained  one,  to  perceive  at 
once  how  important  a  sound  title 
must  have  l)een.  This  weakness 
in  Italian  titles  was  inherent  in  the 
fundamental  conception  of  Italian 
])olitics,  dating  from  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  the  division  of  the 
sn[)reme  authorities  temporal  and 
spiritual  between  tiie  Kni|K'ror  and 
the  Poi)e.  ]^o  one  of  these  Italian 
jirinces  could  claim  to  be  autocratic 
in  theory  as  well  as  in  fact;  tliere- 
fore  tlie  plea,  of  divine  right,  the 
divinity  that  dptii  hedge  a  king, 
was  of  no  avail  for  him  as  a  safe- 
guard; and  his  murder  became 
almost  legitimate  if  it  received  the 
sanction  of  his  superiors,  the  Em- 
peror or  the  Pope,  We  may  con- 
clude that  tyrannicide  was  held 
to  he  Justitiahle  ;  but  public 
opinion  placeil  limits  upon  the 
degrees  witliin  which  treachery  was 
not  to  be  used,  the  degrees  of  blood 
relationsliii».  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  this  species  of  assas- 
sination Iiad  no  i)lace  in  Venice. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  iier  consti- 
tution, however  tyi'annical  she 
mi  gilt  iiave  been — though  indeed 
she  w^is  not-  there  was  no  one  man 
by  whose  death  the  burden  of 
tyranny  could  have  been  removed 
from  the  necks  of  the  i)eople.     The 


whole  government  authority  in 
Venice  resided  in  councils,  commit- 
tees of  nobles^corporations,  in 
siiort,  wdiich  are  impervious  to  the 
daggei'  and  to  poison. 

And  this  brings  us  now  to  the 
fourth  and  last  si)eciesof  assassina- 
tion— political  assassination,  as  we 
have  called  it — in  whiidi  Venice 
enjoys  a  sinister  prominence.  Here 
the  question  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  idea,  and  the  attitude  of 
men's  minds  towards  it,  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  solve  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  tyrannicide.  How  came  the 
pernicious  doctrine  that  States 
may  use  assassination  as  a  weapon 
to  be  taught?  how  is  it  that  this 
teaching  took  such  a,  hold  ui)on 
politicians  of  that  time?  For  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  we  shall  have 
to  go  back  to  two  principles  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  ethical  valid- 
ity, are  deeply  seated  in  human 
nature — the  idea  that  might  is  right, 
and  the  idea  of  expediency.  The 
one  finds  a  concise  ex])ressioii  in 
Dante's  well-known  dictum  that 
''ille  populus  qui  cunctis  athleti- 
zantibus  i)ro  im))erio  mundi,  juje- 
valuit,  de  juie  divino  praivaluit." 
This  is  a  doctrine  of  fatalism 
temi)ered  by  a  belief  in  the  divine 
goveriumce  of  the  world.  In  this 
view  every  struggle  with  a  foe 
is  a  species  of  duel,  an  ai)peal 
to  the  judiclwn  Dei.  The  old  be- 
lief, of  which  we  get  the  converse 
in  the  cynical  ei)igram,  "God  is  on 
the  side  of  the  strongest  battal- 
ions," prevails  that  the  sni)reme 
ruler  will  not  allow  the  wrong  to 
be  victorious,  and  that  point  being 
granted,  it  follows  that  all  means 
towards  victory  at  once  become 
legitimate,  because  they  are   means 
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wlii(;Ii   assist  tlie  fulfilment  of  tlie 
divine  will. 

TIk;  second  principle  wliich  un- 
derlies tlie  doctrine  of  politic.il  ;is- 
sassination — the  i)rinciple  of  exi)e- 
dienc.v,  wliicli  was  summed  up  in 
tlie  famons  proverb  JJomo  inorto 
non  fa  guerra — has  its  roots  in  a. 
very  dilferent  i)art  of  our  nature. 
It  ludoui^s  not  to  the  necessitarian 
and  fatal i.stic  side,  but  to  the  side 
of  free  will,  to  the  ineradicable  be- 
lief that  man  can  mcidify  his  condi- 
tions ami  govern  hrs  actions,  and 
is  entitled  to  do  so  with  a  view  to 
]iis  own  safety  and  conxenience 
These  two  ideas,  which  lie  so  wide 
ai)art,  at  the  extreme  poles  of 
liiiman  thought,  yet  form  the  basis 
of  any  attempt  to  formulate  and  to 
bring-  within  the  pale  of  law  the 
doctrine  of  ])olitical  assassination. 
When  the  ])r()])ositions  of  this  doc- 
trine came  to  be  openly  discussed, 
we  slial!  find,  as  is  natural,  that 
jurists,  chui(dMnen,  and  politicians 
rely  upon  the  latter  basis — the 
basis  of  exi)e<liency — for  the  jnsti- 
fication  of  the  do«;trine.  The  bias 
in  this  direction  was  given  by  the 
gra<Uial  development  of  the  modern 
State  with  its  i)rincii)les  of  i)olicy, 
reasons  of  state— statecraft.,  in  fact 
— which  .that  deveIoi)ment  i)ro- 
dnce<l.  Macchiavelli  formulated 
the  doctrine  that  the  state  weal,  the 
state  iH^eds,  were  the  supreme,  the 
sole,  tlie  righteons  eud  and  aim  of 
every  rnler  and  of  every  citizen, 
an  en<l  towhi<di  all  other  considera- 
tions must  yield.  Then  came  the 
casuists  with  their  teaching-  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  we 
at  once  get  the  doctrine  of  ])olitical 
assassination,  that  where  state  ex- 
X)ediency  requires  the  removal  of  a 


foe,"  that  maybe  le'gitimately  ac- 
complished by  any  means  in  your 
])ower.  And  yet,  although  the  doc- 
trine was  thus  formulated  as  a  ten- 
able thesis  in  political  ethics,  and 
assassination  had  been  sanctioned 
as  a  legitimate  weapon  in  tlie  hands 
of  government,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the«documents  relating  to  the 
question  without  feeling  tliat  men 
had  a  bad  conscience  on  the  matter. 
The  Council  of  Ten  dreaded  the 
publication  of  their  secrets;  they 
insist  upon  secretezza  et  iterinn  secret- 
ezza  ,  not  solely  throiigii  tea i' of  re- 
jtrisalsin  kin<l — as  we  have])ointed 
out,  reprisals  in  kind  against  a  cor- 
l^oration  were  «lifficnlt,  if  not  im- 
possible-but  also  tiirough  fear 
of  the  infamy  such  revelations 
woubl  biing  upon  their  State.  The 
truth  is,  that  human  conscience 
had  already  been  formed  nj^on  the. 
Christian  i)rincii)le  "  Love  your 
enemies."  The  bonds  were  laid 
upon  the  conscience  of  humanity, 
however  far  human  action  might 
depart  IVom  that  rule. 

So  far  we  have  endeavored  to 
trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  this 
doctrine,  that  political  assassina- 
tion is  a  legitimate  weai)on  in  the 
armory  of  nations.  -Wiiat  the 
doctrine  looks  like  wImmi  stated  in 
its  fullest  form  we  shall  best  gather 
fiom  the  treatise  of  the  anonymous 
author  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred.  The  document  throws  a 
most  valuable  light  ui)on  the  whole 
dis(;ussion,  and  contains  as  cold  and 
as  precise  a-  statement  of  thejiosi- 
tion  as  we  can  ho]>e  to  find.  Our 
author  entitles  his  paper,  "Of  the 
Right  tliat  Princes  have  to  compass 
the  Lives  of  their  Enemies'Allies  :" 
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"The  Marquis  of  Pescara,  as  Minister 
anil  Captaiii-(Teneral  of  tlie  Emperor 
ChaiiesV.,  urg.uiizes  and  conducts  a  con- 
spir.icy  against  the  life  of  Ercole,  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  ally  and  relation  of  Francis.  King 
of  France  Tlie  conspiracy  does  not  taice 
effect  ;  and  cotuiiig  to  the  kuDwledge  of 
the  duke,' he  loudly  complains  of  tills  par- 
ticular machination  against  his  life.  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt,  then,  whether  one 
prince,  in  order  to  weaken  another  prince, 
his  enemy,  may  and  can  procure  the  death 

of  his  enemy's   allies Upon  this 

point  .  .  I  maintain  that  in  all  strictness  of 
sound  policy  you  may  and  can  debilitate 
your  enemy  in  any  way  you  choose,  even 
by  the  treaclierous  murder  of  liis  allies. 

"To  pro%'e  the  first  clause  of  my  thesis. 

I  affirm  that  po.itical  expediency, 

or  reasons  of  State  as  we  call  it,  teaches 
and  permits  each  prince  to  secure  above 
everything  the  preservation  of  his  Sta'e, 
that  he  may  subsequently  proceed  to  its 
aggrandizement ;  and,  therefore,  weigh- 
ing and  foreseeing  all  that  ma}'  injure  and 
all  that  may  b-netit  his  State,  he  mu  t 
take  every  possible  means  to  anticipate  the 
one  in* order  to  prevent  it,  and  to  court 
the  other  in  order  to  appropriate  it  ;  and 
hence  it  follows  that  all  action  taken  with 
such  ends  in  view  is  said  to  be  taken  for 
reasons  of  State,  and  that  is  a  rational 
justification  of  all  actions  which  have  for 
scope  and  object  the  conservation  of  the 
status  quo.  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
State  itself.  These  rules  of  political  expe- 
diency, which,  be  it  observed,  are  obliga- 
tory for  no  other  object  save  for  the  ser- 
vice, the  security,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
sovereignty,  inte-pret  the  laws,  alter  pre- 
scription, change  habits,  and  as  it  were 
arbitrate,  dispose,  and  convert  all  the  ac- 
cidents of  time  and  all  human  oi)e7-alioiis 
to  their  own  proper  use  and  benetit,  to 
such  an  extent  I  hat,  magnifying  the  good 
and  jus  ifyiiig  the  evil  by  this  sanction  of 
reasons  of  State,  they  curb  and  predomi- 
nate the  vulgar  estimate  of  act  ons,  vivify 
the  will  and  conduct  of  princes,  and  con- 
stitute themselves  mistress  in  spite  of  cus- 
tom and  moralit}'.  In  every  State  politi- 
cal expediency  rules  absolutely  in  its  own 
right ;  but  in  the  more  powerful  States  it 
requires  a  peculiarly  extended  jurisdiction 
and  authority  from  the  very  power  and 
pre-eminence  of  those  States:  and,  there- 
fore, we  see  the  moral  laws  contravened 


and  superseded  by  the  great  princes  much 
more  lightly  tlian  by  their  inferiors,  be- 
cause in  their  cas-  every  ti  le,  every  posi- 
tive prescription  of  laws  human  and  divine, 
must  be  made  to  bow  to  their  advantage ; 
hence  for  great  princes  that  is  lawful  and 
customarv  which  is  absolutely  forbidden 
and  impossible  for  others More- 
over, in  the  conduct  and  progress  of  a  war, 
since  the  sovereign  is  bound  for  his  own 
advantage  and  securitj^  to  debilitate  his 
foe  by  all  the  ways  and  means  in  his  power, 
this  method  of  depriving  hiui  of  friends 
and  adherents  is  both  most  opportune  and 
obligatory.  And  should  it  haply  be  urged 
that  the  murder  of  an  allied  prince  is  an 
action  too  base  to  be  compassed,  we  may 
reply  that  in  the  fury  and  duration  of 
the  war  there  is  no  action  so  base  that  it 
may  not  be  demonstrated  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  war  itself,  and  that  this 
very  quality  of  base  iniquity  is  to  be 
fountl  in  all  wars,  even  in  those  justified 
by  necessity  ;  nay,  further,  we  argue  that 
the  iniquity  which  achieves  the  highest 
amount  of  safety  to  him  vx'ho  employs  it 
ill  such  cases  is  always  the  least  damn- 
able    iniquity Nor    should    any 

niethoils  you  may  adopt  towards  such  an 
end  seem  strange  and  iniquitous,  for  open 
war  does  not  exclude  methods  quite  as 
vicious.  I  will  even  venture  to  declare 
that  conspiracy  may  be  the  least  impious 
method  you  can  use.  For  pressed  to  its 
last  issue,  a  conspiracy  only  results  in  the 
slaughter  of  one  man  who,  as  principal  or 
ally,  has  had  a  share  in  tiie  origin  or  in 
the  progress  of  the  war  ;  while  tiie  mass 
of  persons  who  perish  in  the  incidents  of  a 
campaign  are  for  the   most  part  entirely 

innocent I     conclude     therefore 

that  for  reasons  of  state  and  reasons  of 
war  it  is  the  prince's  duty  to  aim  ever  at 
the  enfeebiement  and  annihilation  of  his 
foe  by  stripping  him,  even  treac-he'-ously, 
of  his  allies,  as  of  those  who  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  his  forces " 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  political 
assassi nation,  stated  with  al).solnte 
frankness  by  the  anonymous 
author.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  point  out  how,  in  this  view,  all 
action  is  ijoverned  by  expediency; 
how  jnstitication  is  sono-ht  in 
"rules  of  State,  not  rules  of  Gooel." 
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ISTor    need    we    ])ause    to    analyze 
tlie  argutneiits  adduced  in  favor  of 
l)olitical    assassination — the   argu- 
ment of  clenieiKjy  to  subjects,  of  a 
merciful     exi)e<litionsness    by    the 
(lesfrnction    of     tlie    veiy    source 
and   fountaiti-liead  of  the  war — all 
these    aie     set    out    with    |)erfect 
clearness   an<l    so   speciously    snp- 
])oitcd    that  they  might  well  lia\'e 
indnced  statesmen  to  adoi)t  them. 
How    thoroughly  they  were  a<lo[)t- 
ed  by  Italian  ]>rinces  the  story  of 
Bayard  and    the  Duke  of  Ferrar;i 
will  serve   to   show.     The  duke  in- 
formed   the   (dievalier   tliat    he    in- 
tended i()  i)oison  thePo[)e.   Bayard 
declared    that  he  would  never  con- 
sent  to   tiie   murder  of  God's  lieu- 
tenant  on    earth,     'i  hereupon    the 
duke  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and, 
stamping  on  the  ground,  exclaimed, 
"By    the    body  of   God,    Monsieur 
(le  Bayard,  1  should  like  to  kill  all 
my  eueniies  just  in  this  way.  How- 
ever,  as   you  do  not  ap[)rove,  we 
will  leave  the  matter  alone;  but  un- 
less God   finds  some  remedy,  both 
you  and   I  will   live  to  rej[)ent   it." 
We    only  wish    to  ])oint   out    i\o\y 
two    gXMKM-al    considerations   upon 
the  whole    sentiment  with    regard 
to   political    assassination    as    dis- 
played in  the  treatise  of  the  anony- 
mous author.     First,  that  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  attempted   to 
legitin)ize   assassination    indicates 
a   revolt  of  what    was  hebl   to  be 
common   sense  against   the    Chris- 
tian idea;    the  common  sense   that 
"takes  the  cash  and  lets  the  credit 
go,"    that   cannot   grasp    the    i)ro- 
founder   doctrine   that    the    whole 
world   is  nothing  to  n  man  in  com- 
])arisou  with  his  own  soul.    And  in 
tills   aspect    it    raises    a    (luestion 
which     is    essentially     a     modern 


question,  a  question  that  is  still 
waiting  for  its  answer:  How  ^far 
may  the  ethical  standards  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  State  differ 
tVom  one  another?  is  there  one 
rule  of  conduct  for  nations  and  an- 
other for  persons;  or  is  the  ethical 
canon  absolute  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  ?  And  the  second  con- 
sideration—  which  also  has  bear- 
ings on  some  open  questions  of 
to-day — is  this,  that  heie  we  see 
a  rndinientary  international  law 
growing  up  side  by  side  with  the 
new  conditions  of  the  States  of 
Europe.  Political  assassiiuition  is 
discussed  as  a  weapon  of  wai',  in 
l)recisely  the  same  si)irit  that  the 
Geneva  Convention  discussed  the 
use  of  exi)losivi^  bullets,  Greek 
fire,  or  the  immunity  of  ambulance 
wagons. 

Our  readers  may  ])Ossibly  feel 
that  we  have  insisted  too  much  on 
the  existence  of  the  doctrine  of 
political  assassination  as  a  formu- 
lated, discussable  i)roi)osition  in 
the  ethics  of  nations.  Though  we 
admit  a  tendency  in  those  who 
handle  this  subject  to  become  pre- 
occupied by  it,  to  see  assassination 
in  every  sudden  death,  and  poison 
in  every  unacxountable  illness,  yet 
we  maintain  that  such  documents 
as  the  one  we  have  just  quoted 
prove  that  the  question  of  ixditical 
assassination  was  matter  for  study, 
for  disc<ission,  fori)ossible  acce[)t- 
ance  as  a  maxim  of  government. 

The  students  who  turned  their 
attention  to  this  ])oint  in  statecraft, 
who  argued  and  formulated  the 
legitima(;y  of  ])olitical  assassiiui- 
tion, seem  to  us  to  have  fallen  into 
an  error  similar  to  that  which 
vitiated  the  speculations  of  the 
earlier  political  economists.     They 
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isoliited  their  ])hen<)men()ii  for  pur- 
pOvSL'.vS  of  study,  and  tiieii  predicated 
its  ([iialities  and  its  action  iii  isola- 
tion as  its  (inalities  and  action 
when  free  in  its  proper  place  in 
the  body  politic.  Poiiti(;al  assas- 
sination, lve[)t  within  hounds,, used 
as  piiih)so[»liers  and  students  de- 
sired to  see  it  used,  mig'lit  possibly 
comaiend  itself  to  men  witli  whom 
the  sense  of  interest  was  paramount 
to  the  sense  of  duty.  But  assas- 
sination let  loose  ui)()n  tlie  State  is 
quite  another  matter.  And  this 
consideration  leads  us  to  observe 
one  or  two  i»oiuts  of  weakness  iu- 
herenr  in  the  doctrine,  and,  in  ;)a,rt 
at  least,  accounting*  for  its  failure 
to  take  a  i)ermanent  i)lace  among 
the  maxims  of  Government.  And 
first,  rue  whole  pi-o[)osition  was 
lawless  and  immoral;  lawless  and 
immoral  because  it  was  not  in  the 
main  current  of  development,  in 
the  destined  order  of  growth;  be- 
cause it  was  a  violation  of  con 
science.  The  conscience  of  Eu- 
ro[)e  had  been  Ohristianizeil ;  a 
step  had  been  made  towards  the 
perfect  knmvleilge  that  love,  not 
hatred,  is  the  higher  law  of  life. 
Retreat  from  that  position  was 
henceforth  impossible  for  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  however  fre- 
quently the  actions  of  men  might 
contravene  the  rule  that  it  implied. 
The  idea,  of  political  assassination 
and  all  its  many  kindi'ed  ideas  be- 
L)ng  to  the  transient  period  of 
development,  one  of  the  backward 
sweeps  in  the  spiral  of  human 
progress,  the  mood  of  negation, 
the  ei)och  of  revolt  against  the 
uni)ractical  Christian  idea — a  revolt 
which  was  destined  to  fortify, 
consolidate,  and  ])ermaneutly   en- 


throne that  idea  in  tlie  mind  of 
man.  This  is,  of  course,  judgment 
after  the  event.  The  men  who 
foi'mulated  political  assassination 
doubtless  believed  that  they  were 
assisting"  the  develoi)meut  of  hu- 
man intelligence,  that  they  were 
placing  in  the  hands  of  ])rinces  a 
weapon  which  would  permanently 
enrich  the  armoi^y  of  states.  If 
they  had  succeeded  in  establishing" 
the  maxims  of  i)olitical  assasina- 
tion,  we  shoidd  have  had  nothing 
to  say.  But  they  <lid  not  suc(;eed. 
No  (loubt  to  practical  i)oliticians 
these  unlawful  and  immoral  means 
ai)[»eared  to  be  a  short  and  easy 
method  for  cutting  the  knot  of  many 
a  difdcult  situation,  provided  al- 
ways that  they  could  be  kept  under 
control  and  ai»plied  only  to  that 
pui"pose  which  seemed  to  justify 
their  adoption,  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  But  that  was  a  proviso 
which  could  never  be  observed.  It 
is  impossible  to  ring"-fence,  to  her- 
metically seal  u\)  the  unlawful  and 
immoral  element  in  a  State.  The 
most  successful  attempt  to  do  so 
was  made  by  Venice  when  she  con- 
structed the  Council  of  Ten,  en- 
dowed it  with  unlimited  ])Owers, 
ami  se(;ured  its  irresponsibility  by 
enveloi)ing  it  in  secrecy.  But  the 
virus  cannot  be  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  social  structuie.  If  it  is 
present  any  wlieie,  it  will  inevitably 
s|)rea<l,and  sooner  or  later  it  will 
infect  the  whole  body  politic.  The 
conscious  and  deliberate  introduc- 
tion of  those  false  doctrines  of 
statecraft  is  the  Hrst  step  towards 
anarchy,  beginning  with  the  (cor- 
ruption of  the  prince  The  sovei'- 
eig"n  who  has  learneil  that  all  is 
lawful    to  him,  a  guardian   of  the 
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public  wenl,  as  sovereign,  will  soon 
blip  into  the  easy  and  consolatory 
belief  that  all  is  lawful  to  him  as  a 
man.  Tiie  peoi)le  will  argue  that 
what  is  lawful  to  one  man  as  man 
is  lawful  to'all  men  as  men.  Hence 
a  collision  between  i)rince  and 
peoi)le.  The  prince  arrives  at  the 
maxim  L^ Etat  c'est  tnoi;  he  expands 
him.self  to  the  absorption  of  iiis 
Slate  in  his  own  personal  and  i)ri- 
vate  individuality;  the  i)eople  ar- 
live  at  the  maxim  of  their  own 
sovereignty;  they  expand  the  idea 
of  themselves  till  it  absorbs  the 
governing  ])ower;  tiiere  is  a  con- 
tusion between  the  ruler  and  the 
ruled;  the  outlines  of  the  State  are 
broken  down,  and  revolution  en- 
sues. 

[JTie  Eiliubwgh  Revieto  proceeds  at  great  length 
to  narrate  tliestoiy  oi  political  poisoiiiugs  in  Italy, 
and  thus  concludes:] 

About  tlu^  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  proposals  to 
l)oison  reached  the  Council  of  Ten 
so  frequently  that  they  were 
oblige<l  to  institute  a  sejtarate  reg- 
ister in  whicli  all  such  offers  were 
recoided.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  there  was  in  the  Ducal  Palace 
a  cupboard  si)ecia]ly  set  apart  for 
the  ])oisons  w  Inch  the  Ten  ke])t  in 
store.  One  of  the  last  <locuments 
in  M.  Lamansky's  collec^tion  re 
lates  to  tbe  confusion  into  which 
this  ])oist)n  cupboard  had  fallen.  It 
runs  thus:  — 

"1755.  16  December.  Seeing  that  llie 
poisonous  substances  for  the  service  of 
this  tribunal  were  scattered  about  among 
th*-  shelves  of  the  archives,  to  the  great 
risk  of  some  accident,  and  that  many  of 
these  said  poisons  were  grown  corrupt 
through  age,  and  of  several  neither  the 
nature  nor  the  dose  was  known,  tlieir  Ex- 
cellencies, desirous  of  arranging  such  deli- 
cate matter  in  the  good  order  necessary 


for  its  use  and  security,  have  commanded 
the  consignments  of  all  these  poisons  to  a 
separate  casket,  in  which  a  book  shall  be 
kept  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  dose  of 
each  one  for  the  guidance  of  their  succes- 

SOIS." 

And  WMtli  this  document  Ave  will 
close  our  consideration  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  and  political  assas- 
sination. The  whole  tiutli  is 
known;  nothing  further  of  inijior- 
tanee  remains  to  be  published  on 
this  matter.  A  few  more  docu- 
ments ma.v  i^ossibly  be  discovered, 
but  they  will  not  alter  tiie  general 
aspecit  of  the  case.  The  woist  has 
been  said,  and  no  defence  is  jiossi- 
ble.  We  revolt  in  horror  at  the 
baseness  of  the  means  adopted, 
and  we  despise  the  weakness  witli 
which  those  means  were  put  in 
operation.  We  are  tem]>ted  to  af- 
tirm  the  tierce  invective  of  the 
French  embassador,  and  to  say 
that  Veni(;e  was  indeed  a  "venen- 
osissima  ac  resurgens  vipera." 
JS^or  e.an  we  admit  the  ])lea  of  justi- 
fication— the  justitication  of  ne- 
cessity, which  comiielled  Venice  to 
adoi)t  in  self-defence  means  con- 
demned by  the  conscience  of  man- 
k'ind,  though  not  absolutely  in 
contiavention  of  the  ethical  stand- 
ard of  that  time.  Uidiapi»ily  the 
curse  which  attends  the  employ- 
mentof  immoral  and  criminal  means 
for  political  ends  is  not  conhned  to 
the  mediaiva]  centuries  or  to  the 
Secret  Councils  of  V^enice  and 
Rome.  It  is  the  same  detestable 
motive,  and  the  same  i)erversion  of 
the  moral  sense,  whicli  at  this 
moment  arm  the  Irish  i)easant  to 
murder  his  neighbor  and  obtain  for 
him  the  a])])roval  of  the  ])opulation 
and  the  absolution  of  iiis  Church; 
it  is  the  same  diabolical   ingenuit3^ 
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whicli  arms  tlie  Americiui  (lyiuiini- 
t^^r  with  Ills  tearful  weapon  ai;aiiist 
the  security  of  Loudon.  It  is  the 
same  fanaticism  of  crime  which 
within  tiie  last  few  years  has 
caused  the  inunler  of  two  Presi- 
dents of  tiie  United  States  and  of 
Alexander  11.  of  Kussia,  whose 
successor  is  ])ursued  by  the  insati- 
able ferocity  of  the  gang-  of  assas- 
sins called  I^iiiilists.  In  all  these 
cases  ail  attempt  is  made  to  draw  a 
distinction  in  hivor  of  political  as- 
sassiruition,  as  if  it  were  less 
criminal  than  ordinary  murder.  No 
I'etincMnents  of  sophistry,  uo  eva- 
sions of  truth,  can  pallia.te  these 
execrai.de  offences  against  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  and  the  only  safe 
rule  of  policy  and  justice  is  that 
tliey  should  always  and  everywhere 
be  denounced,  condemned,  and 
])unislied  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Tiiose  who  hope  to  protit  by  such 
l>ractices,  and  who  suffer  them  to 
i)e  em[)loye(l  for  their  benefit,  are 
even  more  guilty  than  tlie  wretched 
instruments  who  are  tempted  by 
money  or  by  fanati(;ism  to  commit 
the  crime. — Edinburgh  Review. 


THE  ROMAX  MATROIT. 

In  the  early  days  the  strictest 
Ivind  of  marriage  conferred  on  the 
Roman  wife  privileges  which  were 
considerable  in  extent  and  honor- 
able in  degree.  When  married  by 
the  law  of  cum  conventione  and  with 
the  form  of  confarreatio—t\\e  tw^o 
eating  together  the  sacred  salted 
cake,  and  she,  the  bride,  pi'omising 
to  share  with  her  husband  water 
and  five — she  was  set  in  a  ])lace  of 
personal  dignity  and  moral  power; 


and  though  she  belonged  to  the 
family  more  than  to  tlie  commun- 
ity, the  State  took  care  of  her  in- 
terests and  provided  for  her  wel- 
fare. Her  legal  ]»ersonality  was 
certainly  merged  in  tlialof  herhus- 
baiid,  who  was  emphatically  the 
master  of  the  household  ;  she  was 
counted  as  one  of  his  family,  and 
was  no  longer  under  the  protection 
of  her  own  ;  hut  she  was  secure 
from  his  caprice,  and  could  not  be 
divorced  at  his  i)leasure.  Nor 
might  she  be  ill-used;  and  she  was 
as  much  mistress  in  the  house  as  he 
was  master.  Ubi  tu  Oaius,ego  Gaia, 
she  said  to  her  bridegroom  when 
she  was  lifted  over  his  threshold  as 
a  reminis(;ence  of  the  time  when 
she  had  been  won  by  violence  and 
carried  off  by  force.  "  Where  thou 
art  lord  I  am  lady,"  was  her  half- 
threatening  ])romise  of  self-asser- 
tion. And  the  Roman  woman  was 
not  one  to  use  this  formula  falter- 
iiigl}'  —  not  one  whose  dignity  of 
command  could  be  easily  softened 
or  deflected  by  love. 

Bound  by  this  double  link  of  law 
and  religion,  the  wife's  legal  i)Osi- 
tion  was  that  of  her  husband's  child, 
but  she  was  protected  against  that 
breadth  of  ])ateriial  power  which 
made  tlie  father  both  the  law  and 
the  executive  in  his  own  household 
and  enabled  him  to  sell  his  children 
into  slaver^^  or  to  put  them  to  death 
for  certain  otfences.  She  was  free 
from  the  domin.ition  of  her  own 
father,  and  her  husbaiul's  was  re- 
stricted. She  inherited  from  her 
husband  equally,  but  only  equally, 
with  her  children;  and  as  a  daugh- 
ter she  shared  with  her  brothers. 
Unlike  the  Greek  heiiess,  who,  as 
with  the  Eastern  women,  was  some- 
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tiling  tliat  wont  with  tlie  estates 
lather  tlian  the  freelioltler  of  [nop- 
eity — taken  over  as  an  obli.^atiou 
integral  to  tlie  inheritance,  lilce  the 
fixtures  in  the  house  or  tiie  stock 
on  tlie  farm— tlie  Koniau  widow  iii- 
Jierited  on  lier  own  acccuint,  and 
the  Koman  girl  endowed  the  man 
she  married. 

This  legal  consideration  was  jlie 
re\vard  of  personal  merit,  and  dated 
back  to  tiie  foundation  of  the  J'^m- 
pire,  l>.v  I  heir  refusal  to  leave  their 
lioman  husbands  when  the  Sabine 
army  cajue  down  to  avenge  the  rape 
Avhi(;li  !iad  made  their  virgins  wives 
juid  mothers,  the  women  saved 
E/itine.  "Romulus  rewanled  them 
witli  iionors  for  themselves  .tnd  the 
whole  class  of  matrons.  Tiie  curies 
were  called  by  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
bine wives.  All  married  women  were 
exeni[>ted  from  every  Iciiid of  house- 
liold  service  except  spinning  and 
weaving  "  :— occu[>ati<>ns  hehl  in 
such  honor  as  to  be  si)ecially  men- 
tioned in  epitaphs  ;  one  who  spun 
and  weavecl  well  being  entitled  to 
the  ]>raise  which  belongs  to  virtue. 
"Whoever  met  a  matron  was  to 
make  way  for  her.  AV^hoever  hurt 
her  modesty  by  a  wanton  word  or 
look  was  guilty  of  a,  cai)ital  off<'nce." 
The  right  of  inheriting  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  child  (by  the  Conventio 
in  3f<(nwn)  was  conferre<l  on  wives 
if  they  wished  it;  but  if  any  hus- 
band should  abuse  his  parental 
]»ower  and  sell  his  wife,  as  he  miglit 
sell  his  ciiiid,  he  was  devoted  to 
the  infernal  gods.  A  man  might 
divorce  his  wedded  wife  for  adul- 
tery, f(M"  pv)isoning  his  children,  or 
for  connteifeiting  the  keys  in- 
trusted to  her.  If  he  juit  her  away 
without  any  of  these  grounds,  half 


his  i)ro])erty  was  forfeit  to  the  in- 
jured woman,  the  other  half  to  the 
Temple  of  Ceres.  Again :  "  When  a 
marriage  liad  been  solemnized  with 
the  religious  sanction  of  the  coufar- 
reatio,  a  divorce  was  so  dithculc  as 
scarcely  to  be  ])ossible,  but  the 
husband  might  put  his  guilty  wife 
to  death.  When  the  marriag(i  had 
not  been  soU'uuily  contracted,  so  as 
to  pioiliice  a  conventio  in  niajiimi, 
the  [lariics  were  always  allowed  to 
se|Kiiale  at  discretion,"  This  looser 
kind  of  marriage-  sine  conveydi one — 
grew  to  be  the  general  law  among 
iiighly  placed  persons,  even  so 
early  as.  the  times  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  when  divorces  were  as 
common  as  marriages,  and  no  woman 
was  considered  damaged  by  multi- 
]died  i)roprietorshii)  and  a  different 
father  for  each  child.  The  meaner 
folk,  howevei',  still  clung  to  their 
old  customs,  aiid  the  heart  of  the 
nation  remained  sound  long  alter 
the  iiead  iiad  become  corrupt. 

We  need  not  go  strictly  into  dates, 
nor  make  out  precisely  when  this 
form  or  that  fell  into  disuse,  wlien 
tiie  virtuous  K(unan  matron — the 
mater-familias  —  cease<l  to  be,  and 
her  jdace  was  taken  by  the  mere 
uxor  —  that  legalized  light-o'-love 
who  was  still  under  the  control  of 
her  father,  and  was  never  legally 
incorporated  into  her  husband's 
family.  J^he — this  almost  tempo- 
rary uxor — might  be  divoiced  and 
remarried  at  ])leasure,  if  her  father 
gave  his  consent  oi- a  powerful  man 
])roposed.  A  national  portrait  is 
like  those  coalesi-ed  i)liotographs 
which  give  a  generalized  tyi)e 
wherein  minor  individual  differ- 
ences are  lost.  The  Koman  Matron, 
as  we  know  her  in  her  severe  miy- 
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esty  nnd  ])ersoniil  Itoiior,  jiihI  the 
Eioiuaii  Lady  in  her  lieentionsneiss 
an<l  luxury,  bear  each  a  name  which 
c<)iiv«^ys  its  own  concrete  idea, 
wiietlier  we  call  to  inind  Lncretiai 
in  the  early  morning"  or  Helena  in 
tlie  evening-  twilight— whether  she 
is  theTiiiliaof  tradition  ortheMes- 
salina  of  liistorw  — 1^]ltza  Lynn- 
LlNTUN,  in  The  ForlaUjhtlj  Revlexo. 


CURRENT  THOUGHT. 

B^ONDR  oa  Botnette.— From  the  Pall 
Mall  G'izette  we  learn  that : 

'•M.  Topina'd,  aFreiioli  savant  is  busy 
on  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  relative 
p  edominance  of  blondes  and  brunettes, 
wliich  amon.uc  other  tl;in?;s  v.-iil  j^o  to  show 
once  more  that  Alsace  Lori-aine  is  really 
France.  It  i:^  in  this  way.  As  every  one 
knows,  in  the  Germanic  r-ice  the  blonde 
type  preponderates,  and  such  is  found  to 
be  the  case  in  the  greater  part  of  terri- 
torial Germany.  Blondes  are  most  pre- 
ponderant in  Sjh!eswia;-Ho]stein,  and  least 
in  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  the  former  the 
IDroportion  of  out-and-out  blondes  (of  per- 
sons, that  IS,  witii  fair  hair,  fair  eyes,  and 
lio:ht  skin)  is  4-j  per  cent.,  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine  it  is  only  18  per  cent.  The  Alsatians 
are  brunette  as  comjmred  with  the  Ger- 
mans, altho'ii:;!!  fair  as  compared  with  ihe 
French.  M.  Topinard  is  now  pursuin.o^  the 
investigations  further,  and  liopes  soon  to  be 
able  to  furnish  a  complete  census  of 
blonde  and  brunette." 

An  Egyptian  Minister  of  Finance. — 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Butler  went  to  Egypt  early  in 
1880  as  tutor  to  tlie  sons  of  Tewfik  Pasha 
who  had  just  succeeded  his  deposed  father, 
Ismail,  as  Khedive,  or  Viceroy.  Mr.  But- 
ler has  just  put  forth  a  work  entitled 
Court  Life  in,  Egypt,  wliich  is  highly 
praised  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  in  the 
Academy.     She  says  : 

"  If  the  atrocities  of  the  Thousand  nnd 
One  Nights  were  possible  but  yesterday 
(are  perhaps  possible  ro-day  ! )  in  modern 
Egypt,  it  is  no  less  clear  that  in  unbridled 
luxurv  of  living  some  other  magnates  of 
the  court  of  Ismail  Pasha  outdid  Aladdin 


himself.  Not  even  the  false  Khalif,  when 
]\e  ente  tained  Harun  er-Rashid  una- 
wares, displayed  more  magnificence  than  a 
certain  finance  minister,  or  Mufettisli.  of 
whom  Mr.  Butler  tells  us  that  'Tie  had 
400  vx'omen  ^ laves,  all  gorgeously  attired 
in  silks  and  decked  with  marvelous  jewels. 
He  iiad  a  set  of  twelve  golden  ash-trays 
encrusted  wiih  brilliants,  each  little  trav 
worth  £500.  His  kitchen  cost  £60,000  a 
year  When  the  present  Khedive  (then 
])rince)  went  with  the  princess  to  i)ay  the 
Mufettish  a  visit,  they  were  dumbfounded 
by  the  lavish  splendor  of  his  palace.  An- 
other notorious  persoTiage  called  Naib  es- 
Sultanah,  who  held  some  high  office  in  the 
Treasu  J',  possessed  no  Ifss  than  700 
slaves,  and  was  known  to  give  £25,000  for 
a  single  Circassian  beauty.  This  very  man 
contrived  in  liis  day  to  pose  before  Eng- 
land and  Europe  as  an  ardent  abolitionist 
of  the  slave-t-ade.  The  aforesaid  Mufet- 
tish was  his  greatest  friend  ;  and  there  is 
no  more  tragical  episode  in  Mr.  Butler's 
book  than  the  story  of  how.  why,  and 
wliere  he  caused  that  unhappy  Mufettish 
to  be  murdered." 

Charlotte  Bronte. — Apropos  of  Au- 
gustine Birrell's  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronie, 
Mr  James  Ashcrolt  Nobler  says,  in  the 
Academy: 

"We  arn  brought  ag.ain  into  the  pres- 
eme  of  a  familiar  htrure— a  womati  coura- 
geous, self-reliant,  loyal,  sternly  conscien- 
tious, and  rich  in  vari  d  nobleness.' but 
n 't.  I  think,  in  any  way  «i  nmg  — one 
might  almost  say  rep'dlent,  did  u^  t  th-i 
word  seem  too  crudely  harsh  to  be  applied 
to  SI  finnly  totched  a  spiri'.  Charlotte 
Bro'itii  wa«,  p  oba'  ly  a  woman  not  to  be 
honored  merely,  bur.  to  be  love  I,  t  r  thee 
is  som^-ihing  lovable  in  a'l  .'•o'-'s  and  con- 
i  <litions  of  goodnt^ss  ;  but  one  cannot  h>  Ip 
feeling  that  her  goodne-s  turned  i's  unlov- 
ab'e  sid-^-  outwards,  ar.d  to  g'H,  to  the 
■  itlK-r  J^ide  it  was  nece-sary  t'>  .'cale  a  chev- 
anx  de  frise  calculat  d  to  app  11  thi 
boldest.  Slio  was  cl^-arly  wanting  ui  one 
thing  which  th«  n 'velist  of  all  (eocle 
can  Last  afford  to  Lck  —  citliobcity 
of  sympntliy  S!ie  has  produced  rettain 
characters  of  wliom  it  is  surely  s  fe  to  sav 
that  they  wib  live  as  long  as  En-H.'-l)  liter- 
a'ui-e  ;  but  all  of  them — Jane  Eyr^*,  Rocli- 
es'er,  Lu'-y  Snowe,  M.  Paul  Emanuel — are 
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on  one  plane.  They  a'e  Charlotte  Bionte 
'  writ  laige  '  and  in  a  disgui-ed  caligraphy  : 
but  tbe  disgui^e  is  oi  e  which  does  iiot. 
deceive  even  the  'prentice  exper-.  for  it 
cons'sts  only  of  an  occasional  reversal  of 
the  slope  Her  hand  preserved  its  cunn  ng 
(n'y  so  lony  as  it  was  occupie  i  with  a 
cliaracterstandiuginsoine'  ehnite  lelation 
to  her  own.  Ic  uiiglit  be  either  a  relation 
of  siniiii  rity  or  of  d  rect  contract,  but  ihn 

persona'  w&i'd/.s'uiu.-t  exist 

•■Noi.  ing  but  st'.pen' oiis  p')v  er  wi  hin 
I'er  own  r  nge  c  n'd  compensate  foi  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  limitations,  (ioe'he  has  an 
•  'ften-cpiot' d  remark  about  the  impossibii 
ity  <f  jump  ngoff  c)i  e'sov^nsi-adow  In  life 
it  is  tiue  tliatthe  jump  cannot  be  made;  1  ut 
in  ■  ramatic  art— a;  d  the  novel  is  a  modi- 
lied  form  of  drama — one  of  the  fixed  con- 
di  ion<  ot  sujuvme  all-roun'<  succe  sis  tl  at 
it  shall  be  made,  and  Charlotte  Bronte 
never  jnales  it.  The  >l.uminaiiig  sentence 
in  whic'  Mr.  Birrell  says  tiiat  'had  Miss 
Bronte  been  a  gr-Hier  novelist  than  she 
was,  Villettc  would  not  have  had  the  bio- 
gr  phical  intriest  it  has,'  appli  s  not 
merely  to  the  story  mentioned,  but  to  all 
her  books.  They  are  simp  y  crammed 
wiih  biography,  svhicli,  cuiiously  enough, 
seems  to  lia^e  been  wiifen  quite  uncon- 
sciously. Charlotte  Brone  was  one  of  ihe 
mos'  rigorous  y  truthful  persons,  and  yet 
si  e  made  the  utterly  astoundingstatement 
tha'.  Jai'e  Eyre  resembled  herself  in  no'h- 
i'  g  but,  in  be  ng  tittle  and  plain.  When  a 
slii'ewd  .-md  veracious  woman  does  manage 
to  dec  ive  h-  rself,  how  great  is  the  decep- 
tion !  " 

A  Hindoo  Admirer  of  Queen  Victoria. 
—Mr.  Dinshah  Aideshie  Talegarkhan,  late 
Secretary  to  tlie  Association  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Kattywa'-.  and  now  Municipal  Commi^^- 
sioner  for  H's  Hitrhness  the  Guicwar's 
Terr  tories.ha«  recently  put  forth  in  India  a 
voluni"  of  Notefi  on  the  Ind/an  Empire,  in 
winch  Her  Majesty  is  tlius  glowingly 
eulogized  : 

"  5SI  e  was  born  with  perfect  intelligence 
an.l  '  o>'siimmate  virtues  latent  in  her.  As 
nature  sometimes  f-hows  a  marvel  which 
has  no  copy,  or  a  substitute  for  i^  so 
Q  een  Victoria,  when  born,  was  aheadv 
sn  offsa-i njr  of  inherited  combinations  of 
all  that  has  been  reckoned  a-  strong  nnd 
pure  nnd  blissful  ever  since  the  world 
sprang  into  1  fe.     Is  shf  a  woman  ?    Sho  is 


— and  of  the  most  p  rf<-ct  type.  Is  she  a 
man?  She  is — and  of  the  most  graceful 
and  enduring  description.  She  is  a  fairy, 
a  saint,  a  genii,  and  a  Hercules.  No  mor- 
tal on  earth  can  rival  her  capacity,  her 
goodness,  her  tender  generous  graceful- 
ness." 

Mr.  Froude  and  Carlyle.— The  Acnde- 
viy.  speaking  of  Carlyle's  Reminiscences, 
as  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  says  : 

'•There  is  no  longer  any  ques  ion*^  that 
Mr.  Froude  sent;  the  Reminiscences  to 
press  with  inexcusable  haste,  that  he  re- 
vised his  proof  with  inexcusable  careless- 
ness; and  that  his  treatment  of  Carlyle's 
apilals,  and  other  peculiar  modes  of  ex- 
pression, taken  in  connection  with  his 
own  nuchi  Veritas  or  'warts  and  ale'  the- 
ory of  portraiture  was  altogether  in- 
excusable. It  is  impossible  to  take  but 
one  view  of  Mr.  Fronde's  memorial 
to  Carlyle.  He  led  his  readers  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  as  solid  a  piece  of  mason- 
ary  as  anything  ever  e:ected  l)y  James 
Carlyle.  This  belief,  and  this  belief 
only,  could  be  urged  in  defer.c-  of  its  rug- 
gedness  and  i's  angularities.  But  the 
Reminiscences  now  stand  revealed  as  a 
piece  of  jerry-building.  The  remainder 
of  the  Carlyle  biographical  literature  be- 
ing of  Mr.  Fronde's  handiwork,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  Rcmiiii^icmces,  is 
now  suspect." 

The  Queen  and  the  Jubilee  Bill.— 
77(6  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of  July  14,  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph: 

"  It  is  said  that  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  Jubilee  entertainment  of  the 
Queen's  guests  amount  to  close  upon 
£200,000,  and  that  the  Queen  is  anxious 
that  this  outlay  on  her  part  should  be  reim- 
bursed by  her  jubilant  subjects.  It  is 
whispered  that  her  Majesty  has  caused 
hints  to  be  conveyed  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  a  vote  of  the  House  to  the  above  ef- 
fect would  be  highly  appreciated.  The 
same  rumor,  however,  affirms  that  Lord 
■Salisbury  replied  that  the  proposal  was 
quite  impracticable.  These  on  dits  have 
been  followed  by  tlu  ir  natural  supple- 
ment name'y.  another  rumor  to  tlie  ef- 
fect that  her  Majesty's  visit  to  Hatfield  is 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  this 
little  Jubilee  bill." 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  CO-OPEEA- 
TTONIN  ENGLAND. 
Definition  being-,  as  it  wero,  a 
sign-post,  i)oiiitiiig-  out  the  road 
along-  wUicli  the  reader  is  desired 
to  trax^el,  lie  will  meet  wiMiin  a  tew 
sentences  a  statenient  of  tiie  sense 
in  which  the  word  co-operation  is 
here  used.  A  prndent  writer  is 
sliy  of  definition,  because  it  dis- 
closes the  means  of  Judging-  wlietli- 
er  lie  knows  what  he  is  wri ting- 
about,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  ]>L'sides,  a  definition  is  a 
standard  by  which  the  text  can  be 
tried  an<l  this  restricts  a  writer  to 
his  subject,  and  prevents  him  dis- 
coursing upon  something-  else  thaa 
the  question  in  Iiand— a  faculty  in 
which  many  excel.  Wliere,  how- 
ever, the  ol)Iig-ution  isimi)ose(l  ui>on 
H  writer  of  giving,  or  endeavoring- 
to  give,  information  upon  an  un- 
familiar subject — definition  is  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Co-operation  is  profit-sharifig;  it 
consists  in  giving-  to  the  purchaser 
at  the  store  and  to  the  workman  in 
tlie  worksiioj)  an  equitable  siiareof 
the  profit  produced  by  his  custom 
or  by  his  labor.  Co-operation  ex- 
])ects  from  each  person  the  best 
service  he  is  able  to  render,  under 
tiie  condition  of  rewarding-  him  ac- 
cording to  what  he  does. 

T!ie  co-oi)eration  here  considered 
is  honest  co-o[)eration  in  commerce 
an<l  industry.  In  the  stores  the 
profits  made  are  divided  among  the 
customers  accordincj  to  the  amount 
of  their  i)urcliases;  in  tiie  workshop 
the  gain  accruing  is  equitably  di- 
vided among  workmen  and  direct- 
ors in  proi)ortion  to  the  money 
value  of  their  skill  and  service. 
Idealists  and  theoretical  reformers 


— first  in  merit  wiiere  common 
sense  takes  care  of  their  sijccula- 
tions  — have  pi-oposed  that  men  who 
work  "according-  to  their  cap.icity 
should  be  rewarded  according  to 
their  needs."  But  heaven  itself 
has  vouchsafed  no  means  of  meas- 
uring-the  needs  of  some  men.  Tiie 
wealth  of  a  town  or  the  concjuest  of 
the  world  has  proved  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  those  who,  af- 
flicted with  the  pernicious  passion 
of  covetonsness,  are  permitted  its 
indulgence  under  tlie  name  of  "am- 
bition."  Co-operation,  nioie  sal- 
utary and  discriminating,  tiikes 
the  prndent  course  of  apportioning* 
rewards  according  to  earnings,  and 
not  according  to  needs,  taking  care 
that  all  able  to  work  are  secured 
fair  opportunity  of  profiting  by  it. 

Honesty  is  the  teini  which  inarks 
the  difference  between  old  and  new. 
co-operation.  There  is  co-operatioi^ 
aincuig  thieves  in  many  of  their  ex>- 
ploits,  and  among-  company-makeiis,., 
ring-devisms,    and   syndic. ite  foirai-^ 
mers. whose  cultivated  talent  of  ajK 
propriation   goes  under  the    nxim*^. 
of  "  business  capacity. "     The  Holy 
Alliance  was  a  co-operative  society 
of  kings,  who  fetteied  the  freedom 
of    nations,     while     retaining-    the 
privilege  of  spending-  the  proceeds 
of  the  taxation  they  exacted  from 
their  subjects.     But  working--class 
co-operation,  of    which     alone  this 
paper   treats,  is  the    concerted  ac- 
tion of  men  who   have  no  taste  for 
idleness  or    theft   or  charity;  who 
neither  seek  to  live    by    fraud  nor 
g-ifts,  but    who    intend    to    render 
themselves  independent   by  indus- 
try  and    obtain    moderate    comp.e-, 
teuce  by  thrift. 
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In  one  sense  co-oijeration  is  ms 
ancient  jis  society.  Tlie  first  tribe 
tli;it  acted  together  knew  tliiit  it- 
was  Letter  to  do  so  tlian  to  liglit 
singly.  Men  recognized  tliat  nnity 
Avas  strength  before  ^sop  com- 
posed his  fable  of  the  bnn<lle  of 
sticks.  Niinroil  doubtless  knew 
that  two  greyhounds  hunting'  to- 
gether would  run  down  more  hares 
than  tour  liuntingsei+arately.  But 
the  hounds  ran  down  the  liares  for 
their  masters.  The  modern  co- 
oi)erator  runs  down  the  liares  for 
himself..  Co-operation  in  industry 
means  the  equitable  distribution  of 
all  gain  among  those  who  earn  it. 
This  is  a  new  idea  among  the  work- 
ing- people  in  our  towns  :  for  the 
method  of  applying  it  is  scarcely 
forty  years  old. 

Tlie  co-o])erativ^e  idea  as  applied 
to  industry  existe<l  in  the  latter 
])art  of  the  last  century.  Ambela- 
kia  was  almost  a  co-operative  town, 
as  may  be  read  in  David  Urqn- 
liart's  Turkey  and  its  Jiesources.  So 
vast  a  municipal  partnership  of  in- 
dustiy  has  never  existed  since. 
The  iishers  on  the  Cornish  coast 
carrie<l  out  co-oi)eration  on  the  sea, 
and  the  miners  of  Cumberland  dug- 
ore  on  the  principle  of  sharing 
the  profits.  The])laTi  has  been  ]»ro- 
'ductive  of  contentment  and  advan- 
tage. Gruyere  is  a.  co-o])erat  ive 
cheese,  being  formerly  made  in  the 
Jura  mountains,  where  the  profits 
were  equitably  divided  among  the 
makers.  In  1777,  as  Dr.  Langford 
relates  in  his  Coitur-i/  of  Birming- 
ham Life,  the  tailors  of  that  enter- 
prising town  set  up  a  co-oi)erative 
workshop),  which  is  the  earliest  in 
English  record.  In  France  an  at- 
tempt  was    made    by    Babceuf    in 


11796,  to  estal»lish  a  d«'spotism  of 
justice  and  equality  1).\'  violence, 
alter  the  manner  of  llichelieu, 
whosei)olicy  taught  tiie  Fieiich  rev- 
olutionists that  force  might  be  a 
remedy.  Balxeuf  was  the  solitiny 
social  reformer  who  attenij^ted  to 
establish  i)liilanthi-opy  by  killing 
those  who  did  iM)t  like  it.  But  lie, 
like  all  co-oi)eratois,  was  against 
mendicity  and  idleness. 

In  Fiance,  where  no  great  idea 
ever  dies,  the  conception  of  Baboeuf 
was  taken  up  b,\  men  who  had  the 
genius  of  ])<nsnasion  in  them.  Then 
came  Morelly,  whose  imagination 
h;id  the  mathematical  <]nality  of 
precision,  and  who  delined  tlie  so- 
cial problem  thus:  "To  find  that 
situation  in  which  it  shall  l)e  im-- 
])ossible  for  a  man  to  be  depraved 
or  poor."  Then  St.Sinio/i,  Fourier, 
Cal)et,  Leroux,  and  others,  reset  the 
sinentitic  ideaof  social  life,  in  lumi- 
nous theories.  England,  practical 
and  in)i)artial ,  acts  on  its  own  ideas, 
and  on  those  of  others  which  have 
promise  of  results  in  them;  an<l  if 
it  originates  few  i<leas,  it  realizes 
more  than  any  other  nation  origi- 
nates. Besides,  we  had  our  Mores 
jtud  Harringtons  bi'loie  even  the 
Frenidi  mind  ran  on  schemes  of 
life  according  to  r(>ason.  INIore 
wrote  his  Uio})ia  in  1516.  Harring- 
ton (;ame  with  his  Oceana  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  later.  l<]xcel- 
ling-  both  in  English  practical  gi'iiius 
came  th*^  great  Quaker,  John 
Bellers,  the  son  of  Fettiplace 
Bellers,  ])roposing-  his  famous  "  Col- 
lege of  industry,"  whose  impress 
has  since  been  on  the  minds  of  all 
English  community-makers.  Con- 
temporaneous with  the  French 
revolutionists  we   had  Shute  Bar- 
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rin,£?ton,  Bishop  of  Diirlinm,  who 
surpassed  all  other  bishops  in 
hninaii  sympathy  and  social  sa!j;'iM5- 
ity.  He'established  at  Mong^ewell, 
ill  Oxfordshire,  the  tirst  known  co- 
oi)erative  store  ;  and  he,  Count 
Kiunford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bernard 
]nil>lislied  in  1795,  and  for  many 
years  after,  plans  of  co-operation 
anil  social  life,  far  exceeding-  in 
variety  and  thoronj^hness  any  iu 
the  minds  of  persons  now  living-. 

"The  only  apostle  of  the  social 
state  ill  England  at  the  heginiiing 
ofthis  ceiitiuy."  Harriet  Maitineau 
testifies,  "was  Kobert  Owen,"  and 
to  him  we  owe  Jthe  co-operation 
of  to-day.  With  him  it  took  tlie 
shape  of  a  despotism  of  philan- 
tliroi)y.  Lord  Sidmoath  and  Lord 
Liverpool  were  friendly  to  his 
views,  as  it  left  the  management  of 
affairs  iu  the  hands  which  already 
held  the  reins.  Mr.  Oweii  was  little 
attracted  by  [)olitical  freedom,  and 
thought,  as  many  still  do,  that  if 
the  working  people  were  well  cared 
for,  they  would  not  and  need  not 
concern  themselves  with  State 
affairs.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  most 
illustrious  of  Mr.  Owen's  ])ers()nal 
friends,  took  a.  more  liberal  view  of 
the  interests  of  the  people.  Like 
his  father,  Cleorge  IIL,  who  phiced 
his  name  at  the  head  of  the  J)iir- 
liam,  Kumford,  and  Bernard  Soci- 
ety, for  "  Bettering  the  Condition 
and  Increasing-  the  Comforts  of  the 
Poor  "  by  devices  of  self  help,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  gave  his  personal 
intluen(;e  to  advance  Mr.  Owen's 
so(;ial  views  The  amazing  arrange- 
ments Mr.  Owen  made  at  his  New 
Lanark  Mills  for  educating  his 
workpeople,  and  the   large  amount 


of  i)rofit  which  he  exjieuded  ui)on 
their  personal  comforts,  have  had 
no  imitators  except  Godin  of  Guise, 
whose  palaces  of  industry  are  to- 
day the  wonder  of  all  visitors. 
Owen,  like  Godin,  knew  how  to 
make  m  innfacturing  generosity 
pay.  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  held 
shares  in  New  Lanark,  said  it  was 
the  only  investment  he  had  made 
which  paid  him.  It  was  here  that 
Mr.  Owen  set  uj)  a  co-operative 
store  on  the  i)rimitive  plan  of  buy- 
ing goods  and  provisions  wholesale 
an<l  selling  them  to  the  wM)rkmen's 
families  at  cost  price,  he  giving 
store-rooms  and  paying  for  the 
maiiagemeut,  to  the  greater  advan- 
tage of  the  industrial  purchasers. 

The  benefit  which  the  Lanark 
weavers  enjoyed  in  being  able  to 
buy  retail  at.  wholesale  prices  was 
soon  noised  abroad,  and  clever 
workmen  elsewhere  began  to  form 
stores  to  supply  their  families  iu 
the  same  way.  The  earliest  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  Economical 
Society  of  Sheerness,  commenr,ed 
in  1816,  and  which  is  still  doing 
business  iu  the  same  premises  and 
also  in  adjacent  ones  lately  erected. 
Its  rules  stated  that  its  object  was 
"to  supply  the  members  with 
wheaten  bread  and  tlonr  and 
butchers'  meat."  The  great  war 
had  long-  deprived  them  of  both, 
and  this  society  was  commenced  by 
intelligent  dock.yard-workmen  who, 
although  better  paid  than  ordinary 
workmen,  Avere  yet  subject  to  pri- 
vations. Tiiese  practical  co-opera- 
tive societies  with  economical  ob- 
jects gradually  extended  themselves 
over  the  land,  Mr.  Owen,  with 
splendid  generosity,  giving  costly 
publicity    to    hig    successes,    that 
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otliers  might  profit  likewise  accord- 
iiig  to  their  means. 

His  remarkable  manufacturing 
gains  set  woi'kmen  thinking  that 
they  might  do  something  in  tiie 
tiame  way.  Co-operation  \vas])utto 
use  on  the  Sussex  coast,  where  Lady 
Noel  JByron  ai<led  it,  in  order  that 
the  savings  of  the  store  miglit  assist 
})oor.men  in  the  way  of  self-employ- 
ment, by  keei)ing  market  gardens, 
and  setting  up  tailois',  shoemakers", 
and  cari)eiiters'  sho])s.  Tlie  desire 
of  woikraen  to  become  their  own 
masters,  and  the  double  ])rospect 
of  independence  an<l  ])i'otit,  spread 
the  idea  ovei'  the  coimtiy  as  a  new 
I'eligion  of  industry.  Tlie  co-oi)er- 
ative  stores  now  ciianged  their  plan. 
Tiiey  sold  retail  at  sho[)  charges, 
and  saved  the  ditfereiuje  between 
retail  and  cost  i)rice  as  a  fund  with 
which  to  commence  co-o]>erative 
worksho])s.  In  1880  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  co-opera- 
tive stores  ha«l  been  set  up  in 
England.  There  are  records  of  two 
Inmdred  and  titty  existing,  cited  in 
tlie  llistory  of  Co-ojyei'ation  hi  Eng- 
land Afterwards,  when  Mr.  Owen 
]>roposed  to  buy  land  and  to  estab- 
lish self-suj)])orting  villages,  or,  as 
he  called  them,  "communities,"  the 
artisans  of  our  towns  desiring  to 
live  in  a  more  provident  and  less 
anxious  way,  also  set  up  co-opera- 
tive stores  to  attain  that  object. 
By  gifts  and  loans  from  wealthy 
enthusiasts,  and  by  their  own 
liunibler  subscriptions,  they  bought 
provisions  wholesale  and  sohl  them 
at  shop  ])ii(;es,  which  left  them  no 
worse  oii"  than  befoie,  and  enabled 
thcTn  to  send  the  prolit-i  to  the  Com- 
munity fnnd.  With  these  threefold 
incentives,  co-operation  spread  from 


1812  to  18'14.  Many  societies  per- 
ished and  niost  of  them  dro])i)ed 
away  about  the  end  of  that  i)eiiod. 
The  difticulties  which  beset  them 
proved  to  be  deterrent,  except  when 
the  members  were  under  the  imi)ulse 
of  novelty  or  the  passion  for  prin- 
ciple. Besides,  the  stores  weie 
boycotted  by  the  grocer  and  the 
workshop  by  the  manufacturer,  who 
refnsetl  to  sell  them  provisions  or 
materials.  Boycotting  existed  in 
England  in  a  pernicions  form  before 
the  Irish  acquired  the  art.  Then, 
too,  all  stores  gave  credit,  and  as 
the  workmen  had  little  skill  in 
bookkeeping,  an^J  their  customeis 
sometimes  foi-got  to  ])ay  and  some- 
times did  not  intend  to  i)ay,  the 
stores  often  became  insolvent. 
There  was  no  law  of  limited  part- 
nership then;  every  member  who 
received  any  profit  was  regarded  by 
the  law  as  entitled  to  rob  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  cashier  or  manager 
often  did  it. 

In  those  days  the  profits  made 
were  divided  among  the  share- 
holders, and  all  who  were  merely 
customers  had  no  profit,  while  the 
shareholders,  who  miglit  not  be 
customers,  had  it  all,  which  created 
no  enthusiasm  to  buy  of  them.  The 
Rochdale  Society  of  1844  was  the 
tirst  which  adoi)ted  the  i»rinci))le 
of  giving  the  shareholders  5  i)er 
cent,  only,  and  dividing  the  re- 
maining i)rofit  among  the  cus- 
tomers. There  is  a  recorded  in- 
stance of  this  being  done  in  lliid- 
dersfield  in  1827,  but  no  ])ractical 
effect  arose,  and  no  pro])agandism 
of  the  plan  was  attemi)ted  until  the 
llochdale  co-o])erators  devised  the 
scheme  of  their  own  accord,  and 
a[)plied  it.     They  began  under  the 
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idea  of  saving'  money  for  commii 
iiity  purposes  and  establishing  co- 
operative workshops.  For  this 
])iiri)ose  they  advised  tlieir  mem- 
l)ers  to  leave  their  savings  in  the 
stor(^  at  5  i»er  cent,  interest;  and 
with  a  view  to  get  secular  educa- 
tion, of  wliich  there  was  little  to  be 
had  iu  those  days,  and  under  tiie 
impression  that  stupidity  was 
agMinst  the  111,  tiiey  set  apart  2^  per 
cent,  of 'their  profits  for  tiie  pur- 
]}^)<^e  of  instruction,  education,  and 
proi>agMiidism.  By  selling'at  retail 
l)ricesthey  not  only  acquired  funds, 
but  they  avoideil  the  ini[»utation  of 
un  lerselling  their  neig'hbors,  which 
they  had  the  g'ood  sense  and  good 
feeling"  to  dislike.  flley  intended 
to  live,  but  their  princii)le  w;is  "to 
let  live."  By  encouraging  mem- 
bers to  save  their  dividends  in 
order  to  accumulate  ca|>ital,  they 
taug-ht  them  habits  of  tiirift.  By 
refusing'  to  sell  on  credit  they  made 
no  losses  ;  they  incurred  no  ex- 
Itenses  iu  keeping"  books,  and  they 
taught  the  working  classes  around 
them,  for  the  tirst  time,  to  live 
without  falling  into  debt.  This 
scheme  of  equity,  thrift,  aud  educa- 
tion constitutes  what  is  called  the 
"Kochdale  plan,"  iu  coutradistiiu;- 
tiou  to  that  of  the  Oivil  Service 
Stores.  A  little  "  History  of  the 
Kochdale  Pioneers,"  and  the  ])er- 
sonal  and  social  advantages  which 
accrued  to  the  members  (luring  the 
first  thirteen  years  of  the  society's 
existence,  led  to  the  formation  of 
two  hundred  stores  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  The  great  stoie 
of  Blaydon  on-Tyne  was  founded 
through  Mr.  Cowen,  the  late  mem- 
ber  for  Xewcastle,  reading  chai)ters 
of  that  narrative  to  his  workmen  at 
night. 


The  snbsequent  develoi)ment  of 
co-operation  has  been  greatly  due 
to  the  interest  whicdi  Protessor 
Maurice,  Canon  Kingsley,  .Mr.  Van- 
sittart  Neale,  Mr.  Tluunas  Hughes, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow  took  in  it. 
They  [)romoted  snccessive  improve- 
ments iu  the  law  which  gave  the 
stores  legal  protection,  and  enabled 
them  to  become  bankers,  to  hold 
land,  and  allowed  their  mend)ers  to 
increase  their  savings  to  £200, 
which  last  provision  led  to  some 
stcues  becoming  rich,  through  the 
l)rospect  it  opened  to  members  to 
ac.quiie  houses.  So  long  as  stores 
were  dependent  u[)i)n  large  grocers 
for  ])r()visions  they  were  ill  served, 
and  sometimes  not  served  at  all, 
which  not  only  induced  but  com-, 
pel  led  them  to  establish  a  whole- 
sale buying  society  of  their  own. 
This  enabled  them  to  obtain  the 
best  goods  in  the  best  markets  and 
supply  the  humblest  store  witii  a 
quality  of  provisions  equal  to  those 
in  the  best  shops.  Now  there  is 
the  Wholesale  Society  behind  each 
counter.  The  stores  have  trained 
and  experienced  buyers  in  the  chief 
markets  of  the  world.  The  extent 
to  which  co-operation  has  been  de- 
veloped may  be  told  in  a.  few  figures 
if  the  reader  is  not  afraid  of  them 
which  he  ]>i()bably  is,  for  statisti- 
cians ofte?i  kill  ])opular  knowledge 
by  stirting  it  Avith  tables.  In  the 
Econondcal  Section  of  the  British 
Association  learned  ])rofessors  de- 
liver^ arguments  in  fractions.  In- 
stead of  citing  anifiunts  in  approxi- 
mate numbers,  they  si)ealc  of 
£10  277  10s.  9id.,  or  of  £6,567,289 
17s.  llfd.,  which  show\s  their  ac- 
cura(;y — and  incapacity  to  convince. 
Broad,  ])ali>able,  portable  resnlts 
could  be  carried  in  the  mind.     The 
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fractions  fritter  away  tlie  interest. 
The  ])()pnlar  orator  knows  full  well 
that  every  ill-chosen  word  is  a  self- 
made  obstrnctiou  which  Ibrces  the 
hearer  down  a  by-road,  and  before 
lie  returns,  the  coherence  of  the 
ar<>iinient  is  lost  to  him. 

In  1844,  when  the  llochdale  store 
be<;an,  it  iiad  28  members — £28  of 
funds— and  made  no  i)rotit.  In  its 
sec^ond  year  it  had  74  members, 
£181  in  funds,  £710  of  business  and 
made  £22  i)rotlt,  2|  per  cent,  of 
Avhicli  was  a  veiy  small  fund  for 
education.  In  1876  its  members 
were  8,892,  its  funds  were  £254,000, 
its  year's  business  exceeded  £305,- 
000,  its  protits  were  more  than 
£60,500.  Its  profits  have  since 
been  ^ureater,  though,  from  causes 
it  would  be  SI  digression  to  exi)lain, 
they  are  now  less.  Leeds  to-day 
has  23,000  members  and  makes 
£59,000  prolir.  The  two  societies 
of  Oldluun  (the  Industrial  and 
Equitable),  with  less  than  23,000 
members  between  them  made  last 
yeai-  £90,000  i)rotit.  Imagine  some 
wealthy  ])erson  giving  tlie  working 
])eo])Ie  £90,000  and  repeating  the 
gift  every  year.  His  photograph 
would  be  in  every  window,  liis 
statue  in  every  square,  and  he 
would  be  elected  to  Parliament 
were  he  otiierwise  the  greatest  fool 
in  Ihe  country.  How  much  nobler 
is  it  for  working  men  to  be  able  to 
give  that  large  sum  to  themselves, 
owing  no  obligation  to  any  one, 
nor  anything  to  any  man's  (diarity. 

Just  as  a  Turkish  bath  in  a  town 
is  a  mark  of  civilization  and  of  the 
progiess  of  the  sense  of  personal 
cleanliness,  so  the  establishment  of 
a  co-oi)erative  store  is  a.  sign  that 
tlie  sense  of  trailing  morality  and 
organized      economy     has     begun 


among  the  working  i»eople.  There 
are  two  fixed  per»;entages  that  co- 
operation has  established — 5  per 
cent,  as  a,  sufficient  rent  for  the  hire 
of  capital  for  store  uses,  and  2^  per 
cent,  out  of  net  ])rolits  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education.  These  are  the 
two  permanent  charges  for  capital 
and  knowledge.  Some  co-o])erative 
societies  set  aside  no  ])ortion  of 
their  i^rotits  for  education,  i'lie 
members  are  too  ignorant  to  know 
that  intelligence  is  a  goo<l  invest- 
ment and  always  yields  high  inter- 
est. Sooner  or  later  ignorance 
kills  the  society.  Some  stores  even 
now  have  this  disease  very  badly 
and  aie  never  likely  to  get  over  it. 
Other  societies  make  only  small  in- 
termittent votes  on  account  of  in- 
telligence. They  are  mostly  ])ale 
an<l  weakly.  They  are  not  "sicklied 
o'er  with  the  ])ale  cast  of  thought," 
they  aie  sicklied  from  want  of 
thought. 

It  is  known  th;it  any  4,00()  i)oor 
families  pay  £10,000  a  year  for  hav- 
ing their  liumble  provisions  sup- 
])lied  to  them.  The  i)roof  of  this 
is  to  hand.  The  following  twelve 
societies  show  that  stores  of  less 
than  4,000  members  can  make  more 
than  £10,000  of  protit:- 

Annfield.  2.000  members,  £13.000  profits; 
Crewe.  3,000  members,  £l8,i  00  profits ; 
Dalton,  2.916  members,  £11.213  profits; 
Dunfermline,  3,101  members,  £14,163 
profits;  Fnilswoith,  3.960  members  £14,- 
421  profits  ;  Hawick,  2.034  members.  £12,- 
60.")  i)rofis;  Middlesboro,  3.472  u  embers, 
£10.578  profits  ;  Paisley,  2.136  members, 
£10.640  profits  :  Peniiicuik,  1.378  members, 
£12.871  profits  :  Eamsbot  om,  2.520  mem- 
bers, £10.312  profits  ;  Slamaiman.  1,347 
members,  £10,001  profits  ;  Rowerby  Bridge, 
2.571  members,  £14.221  profits. 

In  most  English  counties  there 
are  now  co-operative  societies.   The 
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follow  ins'  is  a  list  of  tlie  counties 
in  which  they  most  pioviiil,"  mikI 
the  MiiiDbei'  of  members  in  Ciich 
county:—  » 

Cheshire.  30  societies,  21,237  members  : 
Derby.  88socie  ies,  23.408  luember.s  ;  North- 
umberland, 43  societies,  26.070  members  ; 
Middlesex,  44  societies,  16,248  members: 
Durham.  54  societies,  69,145  membeis; 
Yorlv,  187  societies,  176,331  members  ;  Lan- 
caster, 196  societies,  199,430  members. 

Tlie  total  number  of  co-o])erative 
societies  in  37  counties  of  England 
is  951.  Tlie  total  number  of  mem- 
bers is  674,602.  Tlie  total  sale  of 
goods  in  En,i;laiid  by  co-operative 
societies  is  £24,483, 8a9,  for  which 
the  tra.de  charges  were  £1,720,572, 
and  tlie  profits  arising  therefrom 
£2,331,055.  The  share'capital  held 
by  the  members  is  £7,941,243,  the 
loan    capital   being£  1,293,828. 

The  number  of  societies  and 
members  in  the  chief  counties  of 
Scotland  are  as  follows: — 

Forfarshire,  20  Focieties,  18,441  m  m- 
bers  ;  Edinburghyiiire,  24  societies,  16,596 
me  libers  ;  Axrshire,  27  societies,  8,348 
members  ;  Renfrewshir  ,  30  societies,  10,- 
143  members  ;  Fifesbire,  33  societies, 
10.948  members  ;  Lanark-hire,  64  societies, 
14.885  members. 

The  total  number  of  co-o])erative 
societies  in  24  counties  of  Scotland 
is  305.  The  total  number  of  mem- 
bers is  121,386.  The  total  amount 
of  sales  made  bv  all  the  societies 
in  Scotland  £5,134,640.  The  trade 
(diarges  upon  that  iimount  of  bnsi- 
nessare  £254,528.  Tiie  total  profit 
made  is  £5^3,823.  The  share  capi- 
tal held  bv  the  members  amounts 
to  £784,875;  the  loan  cai)ital  to 
£529,118.  In  Wales  there  are  23 
societies,  having  6.820  uKMnbers. 
The  sales  made  by  the  societies  are 
£239,4 '6,  on  wiii(di  the  trade 
charges  are  £10,913,  and  the  profit 


£26,580.  The  share  capital  lield 
by  the  members  is  £64,862;  the 
loan  capital  £3,958.  In  Ireland 
the  number  of  societies  is  9; 
the  number  of  members  879;  the 
iimount  ol'  sales  £24,754;  trade 
charg-es  £1,596;  the  profits  £2,0U8. 
Share  cai)ital  £8,773;  loan  capital 
£205. 

There  are  more  societies  than  are 
recorded  in  the  Kegistrars  returns 
of  industrial  and  i)rovident  socie- 
ties, as  many  societies  neglect  to 
make  returns.  The  preceding  fig- 
ures are  taken  from  the  Registrar's 
re[)i)rts  because  they  are  Uiore  ac- 
cessible to  the  general  public  who 
may  care  to  look  farther  into  the 
subject.  The  Central  Co-operative 
Board  publishes  a  comprehensive 
return  from  all  the  societies  made 
by  tlieir  own  resi>onsible  actuaries, 
who  have  means  of  verification 
which  do  not  always  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Registrar,  and  they 
eliminate  trades  unions,  a  few  of 
which  the  Registrar  inciudt's,  in  his 
totals.  Nevertheless,  the  j>osses- 
sious,  business,  and  ])r()fits  of  co- 
operative societies,  as  estimated 
by  the  Central  Board  aie  greater 
than  in  the  Registrar's  leports. 

What  is  called  Civil  Service  or 
"London  co-operation,"  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Rochdale  system,  is 
not  taken  into  account  here.  The 
London  Stores  are  cheap  selling 
stores;  the  Rochdale  are  saving" 
stores.  The  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association, ,(»)ueen 
Victoria  Street,  London,  are  4,764; 
the  ti'ade  £1,758,648;  ])rotits  £45,- 
773.  The  nuunbers  of  the  llay- 
market  store  are  10,992;  the  busi- 
ness £468,992;  profits  £9,708.  The 
members  of  the  Xew  Civil  Service 
Society  3,609;  trade  £150,948;    prof 
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its  £3,396.  Tlie  two  Array  and 
Niivy  Soi'Joties  are  not  registered 
urMier  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Acts,  and  their  returns 
are  not  given. 

Tlie  nn^niliers  of  tlie  co-opei'ative 
societies  of  the  liochdale  type  Jiow 
exceed*  900.000,  and  receiv*^  more 
tlian  2V  millions  of  profit  annnally. 
There  are  1,200  stores  in  operation, 
which  do  a  business  of  nearly  30 
millions  a  year,  and  own  sliare  (;ai)i- 
tal  of  8  millions.  The  transactions 
of  their  Co-operation  Bank  at  Man- 
chester amount  to  16  millions  an- 
nually. The  Societies  devote  to 
education  £'22,000  a  year  out  of 
their  profits,  and  many  societies 
exi)end  important  sums  for  the 
same  i)uri)Ose,  which  is  not  formally 
recorded  in  their  returns.  In  the 
twenty-five  years  from  1861  to  1886 
the  co-opei'ators  have  done  busi- 
ness of  upwards  of  361  millions, 
and  have  made  for  working  j)eople 
a  proht  of  30  millions.  That  is  the 
development  of  co-operation  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  and  the 
good  sense  f  numbers,  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  in    Drayton's    words — 

"None  from  his  fellow   starts, 
But  playing  mniily  pans, 
And  like  true  English  hearts, 
Stick  close  together." 

The  activitv,  it  might  be  said  the 
opulenc<^,  of  this  movement  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  statistics  to 
indicate  clearly.  The  si)lendid 
stores  in  many  towns,  the  stately 
warehouses  inLoTulou,in  Manches- 
ter, in  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  and 
Glasgow,  the  co-o]>erators'  ships  on 
the  sea,  their  life-boats  oh  our 
coasts,  show  that  a  new  force  in 
industry  has  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  peoi)le. 

Co-o])eration    in   other  countries 


bears  no  comparison  with  its  rise 
and  progress  in  Kngland.  The 
French  excel  in  co-operation  work- 
shoi)s,  tjie  Germans  in  co-operative 
banks,  England  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  stores.  No  country  has 
succeeded  yet  with  all  three  Italy 
excels  even  Germany  in  co-o])era- 
tive  banks.  It  has,  too,  some  re- 
markable distribntive  societies, 
selling  commodities  at  cost  prices, 
and  is  now  beginning  stores  on  the 
Kochdale  i>Ian.  Fiance  has  many 
distributive  stores,  ami  is  likely  to 
introduce  the  liochdale  type.  Eng- 
land has  held  nineteen  congresses, 
France  two,  Italy  one;  both  these 
last  countries  now  intend  to  hold 
them  atinually.  Ameiica  has  held 
no  congress,  bnt  it  is  likely  to  ex- 
cel in  industrial  partnershii)S,  and 
is  introdu(ung  the  English  system 
of  co-operation.  France  has  com- 
men(;ed  a  new  co-operative  journal, 
edited  by  M.  de  Boyve  of  Isimes; 
Italy  has  commenced  one,  edited 
by  Carlo  E(uuussi,  of  ISlilan;  and 
America  one,  edited  by  a  lady,  IMrs. 
Barney  Sayles,  beside  having  many 
m^ws]»ai)ers,  notably  the  I>,\v:  York 
Tribtme,  which  have  always  advo- 
cated the  cause. 

Though  but  one  force  among 
many,  co-opoation  has  at  least  put 
an  end  to  the  a})prehension  that  the 
working  classes  cannot  accnmulate 
capital,  and  it  has  extinguished 
among  great  numbers  the  foolish 
terror  of  cai)ital  and  the  ignorant 
defamation  of  it.  Anyhov,',  co- 
operators  know  that  (;apital  is  the 
nursing  mother  of  all  enter]nise, 
ami  that  no  store  can  be  c<»mmenc- 
ed  without  it.  If  nobody  had  ever 
saved,  nobody  would  possess  any- 
thing. When  savage  tribes  first 
took  to  pastoral  life  they  had  very 
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little  ('jii)it;il,  but  tliey  must  have 
liad  S(uue.  It  [)robably  consisted 
of  pir.klcd  junlcs  of  their  enemies 
slain  in  battle;  but  without  provi- 
sion of  some  Icind  tiiey  could  not 
have  subsist eil  while  they  grew 
tlieii'  tirst  crops. 

When  co-operation  began,  the 
working  classes  had  no  caj)ital^ 
uobotly  believed  in  tlie  j)ossibility 
of  their  having"  any.  Tliey  certaiidy 
had  no  belief  in  it  themselves. 
Now  there  are  many  societies  which 
})ass  resolutions  requiring"  their 
n)embers  to  take  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  tlumsaud  pounds  out  of  the 
iiauils  of  the  society  to  invest  else- 
wiiere,  as  the  societies  pay  5  per 
cent,  interest,  and  their  security 
is  so  good  tiiat  tliey  can  borrow  of 
bankers  at  4  per  (;ent.  But  if  they 
continue  to  hold  the  savings  of 
the  members  it  diminishes  the 
amount  that  might  be  paid  to  them 
in  dividend;  and  it  ispartoftiie 
p  >Iicy  of  a  web-conducted  store  to 
])  ly  tlie  [)roiits  made  in  the  palpa- 
ble form  of  dividend.  It  not  only 
attracts  new  members  by  its  con- 
crete amount,  but  renders  clear  to 
the  member  what  he  is  gaining". 
Of  cDiirse  it  is  the  same  thing  Co  the 
me.mber  whether  he  has  his  protitin 
divi<bMid  and  interest,  or  has  it 
all  in  t!ie  form  of  dividend;  but 
this  mental  o[)eratiou  is  sometimes 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  member, 
who  cannot  or  does  not  combine 
tiie  two  forms  of  profit  in  his  mind. 
Besides,  the  members  ought,  to 
look  out  for  other  investments 
whicii  would  yield  them  the  same 
interest  as  the  store  gives,  and 
then  the  increase  of  dividend  is 
larger  gain.  ISTobody  ex[)ected  that 
the  (biy  would  come  when  mtunbers 
of  the  working   class    would   have 


more  money  than  they  knew  what 
to  do  with.  As  many  as  flfty-sii 
societies  have  taken  i.'80,000  ol 
shares  in  the  Manchester  Sliii) 
Canal  Company.  The  idea  of 
working  men  having  the  j)ublic 
spirit  or  the  means  of  investing 
£80,000  in  an  undertaking  of  this 
description  would  li;ive  been 
deeme<l  a  few  years  ago  Jiot  only 
Utopian  but  absurd. 

The  question  people  frequently 
ask  is.  Will  co-operation  stand? 
For  more  than  forty  years  it  has 
not  only  stood  but  extended  itself, 
and  is  still  extending.  The  stores 
of  Lancashiie  a-nd  Yorkshire  stood 
the  cotton  famine.  Halifax  stood 
under  the  loss  of  all  its  accumulat- 
ed capital.  Like  many  wiser  and 
more  experienced  men  the  directors 
invested  in  Honduras  bonds  aud 
other  foreign  securities,  which 
])romised  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
Not  regarding  the  maxim  that  large 
interest  means  large  risk,  they 
found  one  morinng  that  they  had 
lost  £70,000.  No  ])anic  occurred 
in  the  store  when  this  came  to  be 
known.  They  had  invested  like 
gentlemen,  and  they  bore  the  con- 
sequences like  gentlemen.  They 
shrugged  their  shoulders  as  far  as 
was  possible  without  producing" 
diseomfort  — wrote  off  their  loss, 
and  resolved  to  invest  more  i)ru- 
dently  in  the  fnture  It  was  no 
case  of  fraud,  but  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. The  diiectors  had  invested 
in  the  hope  of  niiiking  a-  large 
l)rotit.  Had  the  protit  come,  the 
members  would  have  condone(l  the 
unwisdom  of  the  investment  for 
the  sake  of  the  advantage;  and  as 
in  tliat  case  they  would  not  have 
blamed  the  risk,  they  had  the  good 
sense  Jiot   to  blame  the  loss,  aud  in 
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due  time  tliey  became  rich  again. 
Cooperative  workshops liiive  made 
lis  yet  comparatively  small  ])ro- 
gress.  Even  now  there  are  few  in 
England  entitled  to  that  name,  in 
which  capital  being  t'nlly  and, 
fairly  i)aid  according  to  its  rislc, 
the  whole  protit  made  is  divi<le(l 
among  all  concerned  in  producing 
it,  according  to  the  money  value  of 
their  services.  Tliere  are  festivals 
of  di.^trihulive  societies  held  every 
year  all  over  England,  but  only 
one  festival  of  a  i)roductive  society 
—  that  of  Mr.  Gimson's  workmen  in 
Leicester,  ;i  few  years  ago— has  yet 
been  held.  Mr.  George  Thomson, 
of  Hudderstield,  an  employer  of 
energy  and  generous  enthusiasm, 
has,  however,  converted  his  works 
into  ii  real  industrial  parlDershij), 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  move- 
ment will  extend.  When  i)rotit- 
sharing  workshops  come  to  pievail 
as  stores  do  now,  co-0])eration  will 
sensibly  determine  tlie  future  of 
the  working  class  by  superseding 
liired  labor,  and  terminating  the 
])recariousness  of  competitive  re- 
muneiation.  Trades-unions  are 
l)eginning  to  consicler  the  i)o]ic,y 
of  advising  their  members,  wlier- 
ev»n-  they  have  a  choice  of  employ- 
ment, to  give  the  preference  to 
iiiins  which  concede  uparticii)ation 
ofpiotit  to  workmen.  Capital  will 
then  have  assured  security.  The 
employers  will  be  freed  from 
anxieties  which  now  wear  ontmany 
of  them,  and  will  be  able  to  show 
their  workmen  well  housed,  well 
dressed,  and  gladsome  from  the 
hope  of  competen(5e,  with  as  mu(dj 
j)rideas  tiiey  now  show  their  stately 
factories  and  splendid  machinery. 

When  i)rodiictive  ijidustry  passes 
into  the    hands  of  the  people,  the 


distribution  of  wealth  will  be  under 
their  control.  There  will  not  be 
equality,  but  there  will  be  equity 
in  its  distribution,  and  none  who 
produce  wealth  will  be  without 
their  fair  share  of  it.  Were  this 
state  of  things  to  come  to  pass  it 
Avon  Id  not  protect  worlcnuMi  from 
the  reduction  of  prodt  through 
foreign  competition.  But  in  that 
case  all  would  suffer  equally  from 
the  depression.  It  would  not  be 
as  now,  when  a  few  get  rich  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  many,  whose 
misfortune  is  embittered  by  the 
pernie-ious  contrast. 

All  the  essential  wealth  of  so- 
ciety, which  consists  of  I'ood  and 
clothing,  is  practically  re])roduced 
every  year;  even  tenements,  rail- 
ways, and  ships,  thongh  nnue  en- 
during, require  constant  care  and 
repair.  If  all  mankind  ceased  to 
labor  for  twelve  )nonths  the  race 
would  be  ruined.  Therefore,  since 
all  the  wealth  of  the  woild  is  re- 
l)roduced  by  labor  within  a.  short 
])eriod,  it  would  all  pass  into  the 
l)ossession  of  those  who  prt)duced 
it,  had  they  the  sense  to  i)rovide 
the  ca})ital  necessary  for  ])roduc- 
tion,  and  to  keep  the  control  of  the 
])roiits  in  their  own  hands.  Co- 
operation is  the  commencement  of 
this  industrial  evolution,  which 
means  a  revolution  greater  than 
any  bloodshed  has  ever  accom- 
plished. It  may  take  centuries  to 
accomplish  all  this;  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  discern  the  line  of  march 
and  to  know  that  more  i)ersons  are 
upon  the  new  and  bloodless  path 
than  is  imagined. 

All  the  stores  in  the  Co-operative 
Union  are  pledged  to  give  genuine 
articles  and  just  measure,  and  if 
they   know   anything   against   any 
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arti<;ie  .sold,  whicli  the  purcliaser 
oiiglit  to  hv.  aware  <>f,  they  are 
bound  to  lu-qiiaiut  liini  with  it. 
Were  this  rule  followed  by  trades- 
men generally,  it  would  close  nine- 
tentUs  of  tlie  siiops  now  o[)en.  So 
co-oi)eratioii  does  sonn'tiiing  for 
coniinereial  ni)r,ility.  Each  of  the 
twelve  iiuiidred  stores  will  one  day 
be  pledged  to  establish  at  least  one 
C()-()[»er.itive  workslioi)  in  its  vicini- 
ty whicli  shall  produce  honest 
work.  But  to  sell  pure  goods  and 
lionest  workniiuship  there  must  be 
customers  educated  to  buy  them, 
and  to  tuink  not  of  price  so  much 
as  of  excellence.  Chea|)  work 
m^'ans  scamping,  fraud,  and  the 
demoralization  of  the  worker,  just 
as  lying  in  daily  life  robs  the  mind 
of  tiie  power  of  me.isuring  truth. 
Chea[»  i)rices  mean  m:)re  or  less  low 
wages  to  workers.  The  underpaid 
workman  or  workwoman  must  live 
in  sijualor.  That  means  sullenness, 
ho[)elessness,  precariousness,  jial- 
loi-,  and  often  fever  and  consumi>- 
tioii.  The  stain  of  death  lies  u[)on 
nio'st  cheap  things  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  crime  to  buy  a  thing 
unless  you  know,  or  endeavor  to 
know,  at  what  human  cost  it  was 
produced.  Tiie  only  surety  is  to 
provide  co-oi)erative  worksliops 
where  no  mean  work  is  done,  and 
no  mean  wages  paid  to  the  proluc- 
ers.  Prices  should  be  determined 
by  honesty  in  work  and  the 
re.isoiiable  welfare  of  the  workers. 
This  means  that  there  is  much  to 
be  done  ;  but  co-0[>eration  has  it  in 
its  heart  to  do  it. 

Co-operation  is  the  oi-ganization 
of  fraternity,  by  rendering  cultiva- 
tion and  comi)etence  possible  to  all. 
But  the  day  of  that  is  not  yet.  As 
Eparaim    Jenkinson    says,  in    the 


Vica7- of  IVa/cefield,  the  world  is  in 
its  infancy.  Co-operation  is  as  yet 
in  that  state;  but  the  i)rincii)le  is 
in  the  minds  of  men.  Co-oi)eri!tion 
was  born  of  the  feeling  tiiat  un- 
mitigated competition  is  at  best 
but  social  war;  and  though  war 
has  its  great  conquests,  its  pomps, 
its  bards,  its  i)roud  associations 
and  heroic  memories,  there  is 
murder  in  its  march,  and  humanity 
and  genius  were  things  to  blush 
for,  if  progress  cannot  be  accom- 
])lished  by  some  nobler  means. 
What  an  enduring  truce  is  to  war, 
CO  operation  is  to  the  never-ceasing 
contlict  between  capit.d  and  labor. 
Jt  is  the  i)eace  of  industry. — 
George  Jacob  Holyoake,  in  The 
Fortnightly  lievieio. 
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[in  two   parts.  — I.   THE    MAN] 

"I  AM  grieved,"  said  Southey, 
"  that  you  never  met  Coleridge  ; 
all  other  men  whom  I  have  ever 
known  are  mere  children  to  him, 
and  yet  all  is  palsied  by  ;i  total 
want  of  moral  st\i^ngth."  "He  is 
like  a  lump  of  coal,  rich  with  gas," 
said  Walter  Scott,  "which  lies 
expending  itself  in  puffs  and 
gleams,  unless  some  shrewd  body 
will  clap  it  into  a  cast-iron  box,  and 
compel  the  compressed  element  to 
do  itself  justice. "  "He  is  the  only 
pei'.son  1  ever  knew  who  answered 
to  the  ideaof  a  man  of  genius,"  said 
Hazlitt;  "his  genius  had  angelic 
wings,  and  fed  on  manna..  He 
talked  on  for  ever,  nnd  you  wished 
him  to  talk  on  for  ever."  "  He  is," 
.said  De  Quincey,  "the  largest  and 
most   spacious   intellect,   the    sub- 
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liinest  !iii(l  most  com])re]ieiisive, 
tliut  has  yet  existed  amoiiii'  men.'' 
"Impiety  to  Shiikspeare,"  cried 
Laiidor,  "treason  to  Milton!  I 
give  np  all  tlie  rest — even  Baeon. 
CertainJN'  since  tlieir  day  we  have 
Lad  nothinj;'  (;om[»aral)le  with  liim. 
hlyron  and  Scott  were  but  as  gun- 
flints  to  a  granite  mountain. 
Wordswortli  lias  one  angle  of  re- 
semblance.' 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  {J^ife  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole 
ridge,  1887),  for  the  collection  of 
these  testimonies  to  the  genius  of 
(Joleridge;  and  we  may  add  another 
definition  by  Tlazlitt',  and  one  of 
deep  pathos.  "To  the  man  had 
been  given  in  high  measure  the 
seeds  of  noble  endowment,  but  to 
unfold  them  had  been  forbidden 
him."  And  again,  the  saying  of 
Wordsworth  :  that  he  had  "seen 
men  who  had  <lone  wonderful 
things,  but  oidy  one  wonderful 
man,  namely,  Coleridge."  And  we 
conclu<le  with  the  chai'acteristic, 
slnd  more  evenly  balanced  verdict 
of  ji  mail  of  science.  "With  the 
most  exalted  genius,  enlarged 
views,  sensitive  heart,  and  enlight- 
ened mind,  lie  \tiill  be  the  victim 
of  want  of  Older,  precision,  and  reg- 
ularity." And  the  prediction  of 
Sir  llum[)hry  Davy  proved  too  cor- 
rect. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  Ger- 
man Piofessor*  siiould  have  been 
induced  to  write  about  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge.  The  Germans  are, 
by  nature  and  education,  more 
qualified  than  his  own  countrymen 
to  investigate  the  mind  and  worUs 
of  this  extraordinary  man;   so  sym- 

*Alois  Braii'll,  Professor  of  Englisli  Lit- 
erature in  the  German  University  of 
Prague. 


IKithetic  with  them  in  certain 
departments  of  thought,  though 
diverging  from  them  and  ap])roach- 
iiig  his  own  compatriots  more  and 
more  as  he  advan(;ed  in  life. 
In  the  main,  Coleridge  is  to  be 
compared  with  no  other  man  ;  he 
is  not  even  to  be  called  cosm(>i)olitaii 
in  his  nature;  for,  instead  of  belong- 
ing to  all  nations,  he  was  really  of 
no  nation,  but  a  man  who,  being  si 
law  unto  himself,  a  sect  in  himself, 
with  a  language  and  dictionary  of 
his  own,  could  never,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  popular.  Professor 
Brandl,  though  he  has  published 
some  new  documents,  has  added 
little  to  what  we  know  resjiecting 
Coleridge's  life,  which  yet  lemains 
to  be  wiitten.*  He.  tells  us  in  his 
Preface  that  he  had  originally  de 
signed  to  trace  only  "the  influence 
of  the  German  school  of  literary 
criti(;ism  on  that  of  England,  which 
is  practically  that  of  Coleridge," 
and  that  the  further  task  he  under- 
took was  "almost  against  his  will." 
Whether  this  be  sufllcient  excuse 
for  the  mistakes  he  had  made  in 
some  of  the  facts  of  the  poet  s  life, 
may  be  a  (juestion;  but  we  regartl 
tlujse  mistakes  the  more  leniently 
on  account  of  his  many  valuable 
criticisms,  which  from  theirGermau 
origin  are  interesting  to  an  English 
reader.  We  therefore  avail  our- 
selves of  his  criticisms,  while 
silently  -correcting,  his  verbal  er- 
rors. 

*Wliile  these  sheets  are  passing  through 
the  press,  we  liavp  received  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bi- 
ography, containing  from  the  pen  t'f  Mr. 
L  slie  Ste|)hen.  with  copious  referei  ces  to 
antliorities.  by  far  the  best  account  of  the 
life  of  Coleridge  that  has  yet  appeaed, 
though  necessarily,  from  the  nature  of  the 
work,  in  a  condensed  form. 
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Professor  Braiidl  points  to  the 
birth  of  Coleridge  iis  occurring  jit  a 
critical  period  of  tiie  worlds  his- 
tory, when  tiie  long-  smouldering- 
conflict  between  old  and  new  ideas 
\v;is  about  to  burst  into  flame —when 
Frince,  under  the  rule  of  Louis 
XV.  and  of  Mailame  du  Barry,  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  stage  of  iri'e- 
sponsible  gov^ernment;  when  Eng- 
land— strange  as  it  now  may  sound 
— the  keenest  of  sbive-traders  on 
the  higli  seas,  was  beginning  that 
quarrel  with  her  American  colonies 
wliioli  ended  in  their  severance 
fi-om  tlie  British  Enii>ire;  when  tlie 
works  of  Ltoiisseau  were  kindling- 
restless  thoughts  in  French  minds, 
and  the  L'Mers  of  Jaiiiui  were  ex- 
citing curiosity  and  fear  in  English 
society;  when  the  slow  but  inevit- 
able retributions  of  bad  govern- 
ni3iit  were  nigh  at  hand,  and  the 
stability  or  instability  of  thrones 
an  I  aacient  governments  was  com- 
ing to  its  trial;  when,  in  sliort, 
that  Ro volution,  of  the  nature  and 
possiltilities  of  which  no  one  could 
forn  a  concei)tioti,  was  already  in 
the  air.  It  is  impossible  now  to 
estimtte  sutti  neatly  the  effect  of 
the  tiist  outburst  of  French  revo- 
lution;iry  feeling,  with  its  visions 
of  brotherly  love  and  nniversal 
liappiness  and  equality,  npon  the 
Eaglisii  mind,  "when,  bliss  it  was 
to  l)e  alive,  but  to  be  young  was 
H3  iveu."  Tiie  common  sympathies 
of  our  humin  nature  were  never 
m)re  strongly  evinced  than  in  the 
liopes,  the  anxieties,  and  the  joy 
which,  up  to  a  certain  perio(l, 
united  all  parties  and  tilled  every 
class  in  this  coiintry.  Still,  the 
ferment  was  in  England  character- 
istically different  from  that  in 
France,  where,  apart  from  the  revo- 


lutionary excesses,  it  took  an  ab- 
stract form  unknown  to  us,  and 
aptly  illustrated  by  De  Tocqne- 
ville's  anecdote  of  a  French  mother 
thus  addressing  her  daughter,  "e/e 
ne  vous  aime  pas  parce  que  vous  etes 
ma  fille,  mats  parce  que  voua  etes  un 
etve'r 

It  is  easy  now  for  all  who  study 
the  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  perceive  the  strong  weather- 
indications  tiiat  preceded  the 
storm,  but  it  is  a  very  dittereut 
thing  to  trace  those  slight  and  sub- 
tle signs,  only  recognizable  long 
after  the  event,  which  Professor 
Brandl  has  pointed  out  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  landscape  and  lyrical 
poets  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

England  had  long  possessed  what 
Germans  call  the  Romantic  school 
of  Poetry;  descriptive  in  the  hands 
of  Denham,  Thomson,  Collins,  Gold- 
smith, and  Cowi)er;  and  lyrical 
especially  in  those  of  Milton  and 
Gray.  And  here  it  is  that  our  Ger- 
inaji  Professor  leads  us  along  a 
path  of  exploration  as  novel  as  it  is 
interesting.  He  traces  the  increas- 
ing sense  of  equality  in  the  rising 
middle  class,  and  points  out  how  a 
democratic  element  had  crept  in. 
Mallet  is  stirred  with  compassion 
for  the  suflering  poor,  Cowper  and 
Shenstone  for  the  negro  slave,  and 
Gray  for  all  the  sums  of  human  ills 
which  threaten  every  school-boy 
more  or  less.  Oowper  pleads 
against  "robbing  a  poor  bird  of  her 
young,"  comes  boldly  forward  in 
defence  of  ill-treate<l  oxen  and 
hunted  game,  and  in  tones  which 
anticipate  the  jai'gon  of  the  revolu- 
tion, announces  that  "the  groans  of 
the  creation  sliall  have  an  end;" 
while  in  entire  independence  of 
Oowper,  though  borne  along  on  the 
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sjinio  tide,  we  find  Burns  compas- 
Ki<niatiii<:i'  the  woniided  liaie,  tlie 
tield-inoihso,  and  tlie  mountain  daisy, 
on  tnrningone  down  wifli  a  ploii<;li. 
Here  tlic  \onn<;'  Coleridge  enters 
the  scene,  and  addresses  those  lines 
"To  a  Young-  Ass,  its  mother  being" 
tethere<l  near  it,"  whicli,  though 
luonght  in  ridicule  against  him, 
are  sigiiiflcant  of  what  may  be 
called  the  democratic  side  of  Eiig'- 
lish  poetry.  Jt  was  oidy  when  tlie 
world  was  ringing'  with  the  revoli:- 
tionaiy  watch  words  of  a  iinivers;d 
piiilanlhropy,  tiiat  a  young'  poet 
would  have  ventured  to  address 
publicly  a  lowly  animal  as 

"Innocent  foal !  tliou  poor,  despised,  for- 
lorn ! 
I  hail  thee  1  rother — spite  of  the  fool's 
scorn  !" 

Sterne,  it  is  true,  in  bis  Sentimental 
Journey,  liad  penned  an  eleg'>'  to  an 
ass,  but  its  jeering- tone  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  —  while  Wordsworth's 
glorification  of  the,  same  faithful 
animal,  in  Peter  Bell  written  later 
than  I  (deridges  poem—  sufticiently 
shows  liow  deep  and  earnest  the 
feeling-  was  with  them  both.  In- 
deed, Coieridg-e  disburdened  him- 
self of  so  many  si^hs  over  the  fate 
of  dancing-  bears,  sucking-pigs  and 
spiders,  that  Ijamb,  in  joke,  ])ro- 
posed  to  him  "  to  open  a  new  form 
of  intercourse  with  the  most  de- 
spised of  the  animal  and  insect  race 
by  a  series  of  tliese  ])oen)s." 

If  Coleridge  at  his  birtii  (October 
21,  1772)  was  ushered  into  a  world 
charged  with  strange  and  stirring 
elements,  he  was  no  less  excejition- 
jdly  endowed  both  by  nature  and 
iidieritance  to  respond  to  them. 
His  fatlier,  John  Coleridge,  was  a 
clergyman  and  a  schobir,  hobling 
the  vicarage  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in 


Devonshire,  and  conducting  the 
old  Free  Grnnnnar  j^chool  there. 
By  his  second  wife  he  had  ten 
'children,  of  whom  nine  were  sons 
— Samuel  Taylor  being  the  young- 
est. Sound  in  faith  and  loyalty,  he 
brought  up  his  children  with  an 
Kngiish  mixture  of  freedom  of 
thonglit  and  sul  mission  to  aulhor- 
it\.  He  entertaine<l  an  exagger- 
iited  :.-\(*rsi(in  to  that  measured 
cbissieal  correctness  of  the  school 
of  Pope,  against  which  his  son 
contended,  both  by  example  and 
precei)t.  A  certain  grotesque  con- 
scientiousness i)ervaded  his  life. 
He  recognized  the  sanctity  of  earth- 
ly duties,  and  exeite<l  himself 
honestly  to  fulfil  them;  but  owing 
to  his  liabitual  absence  of  mind,  and 
to  his  total  ignorance  of  the  world, 
he  often  failed.  He  wrote  many 
i)Ooks,  which,  though  in  re<]Ui  st  in 
the  neighborhood,  lemained  for  the 
most  part  nucut — thns  showing  a 
greater  contidence  in  his  character 
than  in  his  ])i-oductions.  No  father 
more  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  such 
a  son  could  well  liave  existed, 
while  the  child,  in  his  turn, 

"showed  the  man. 
As  morning  shows  the  day." 

At  three  years  of  age  young 
Coleridge  could  lead  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  and  at  six  he  joined  the 
lowest  Latiti  class  in  the  school. 
He  seldom  i)la\  ed,  and  then  alone, 
generally  acting  the  scenes  he  had 
read.  He  live<l  in  dreams  and 
wonders.  Nothing  in  the  sui)er- 
natuial  world  was  too  strange  for 
liim  to  believe,  and  nothing  in  the 
material  world  excited  his  astonish- 
ment. His  visions  and  delnsions 
became  so  strong  as  to  alarm  his 
father,  who  endeavored  to  divert 
this  unhealthy  tendency  by  explain- 
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iiig-  to  him  llie  mass  iind  distance 
of  the  phuiets;  sncli  facts,  how- 
ever, took  no  hold  of  his  imagina- 
tion. Alluding  to  this  time  later, 
in  letters  to  friends,  Coleridge  ad- 
mitted  that,  thongh  sim[)le  and  iii- 
jio(;ent  as  a.  child,  he  had  none  of 
childliood's  thonghts  and  ways. 
"But  poets,"  as  Professor  Biandl 
reminds  us,  are  "the  least  trust- 
worthy of  autobiographers,  and 
Coleridge,  of  all  poets,  with  his 
.mystical  vein,  his  feverish  imagina- 
tion, atnl  iiis  tendency  to  view  all 
things  with  the  inward  rather  than 
the  outward  eye,  lived  habitually 
in  a  woiM  of  visions." 

The  death  of  his  father  sent  the 
family  adrift.  The  future  poet, 
who  wa-^  only  nine  years  old  at  the 
time,  obtained  a  presentation  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  through  the 
kindMcss  of  Justice  Bnller,  one  of 
his  father's  former  [)npils.  This 
school  cultivated  his  mind  aiul 
directe  i  his  taste,  while  it  starved 
his  iin  igination,  as  it  did  his  body. 
But  "many  waters  cannot  quench 
love,"  and  no  system,  how- 
ever o[>i)osed  to  its  instincts  andas- 
l)irations,  could  have  changed  the 
bias  of  Ci)!eridge's  genius,  or  it 
would  have  succumb(Ml  to  the  life 
he  led  in  the  halls  and  cloisters  of 
the  old  monastery. 

We  continue  the  life  in  "its  main 
facts,  as  helping  to  illustrate  a 
character  which,  with  its  moods, 
follies,  and  \irtues,  admits  but  of 
one  solution— the  total  absence  of 
commm-sense.  Meanwhile  one 
legitimate  clue  to  Coleridge's  sub- 
sequent career  is  partly  furnished 
by  the  fact  that,  as  a  boy,  he  knew 
nothing  of  family  life.  His  broth- 
ers are  .  said  to  have  resented 
rather  than   welcomed   the  patron- 


age which  clothed  him  in  the  blue 
coat  and  yellow  stockings  of  a 
charitable  institution,  an<l  Samuel 
remained  eight  years  at  Christ's 
Uos[)ital  without  once  returning 
home.  Not  that- he  felt  any  sense 
of  degradation  himself;  lie  had 
warju  affections,  however  scantily 
nourished,  but  not  a  si>ariv.  of  am- 
bition. His  marvellous  abilities  and 
memory,  and  his  love  of  reading, 
l)laced  him  generally  at  the  head 
of  the  class,  but  he  neither  aimed 
at  such  distinction  nor  cared  for  it 
when  he  got  it.  He  made  acquain- 
tance with  a  shoemaker  and  his 
wife — both  goodnatured  ])eople — 
and  was  all  ready  to  become  an  ap- 
prentice to  the  craft.  Nor  did  his 
dreaminess  and  absence  of  mind  de- 
cliiu^  in  tiie  active  little  world 
around  him.  His  favorite  position 
was  to  sit  ciumi)led  u])  in  a  corner 
undisturbed  by  the  noisy  games 
going  on,  and  rea<l  what  no  other 
boy  woidd  have  looked  at  out  of 
school  hours;  or  to  lie  on  the  leads 
rapt  in  reverie,  staring  at  the 
clouds  as  they  sailed  past.  Once 
even  in  the  crowded  street,  wliile 
ruminating  on  the  feat  of  Leatider, 
he  so  far  forgot  his  surroundings 
as  to  imitate  the  action  of  swim- 
ming. Thus  imaginarily  employed, 
his  hand  came  in  contact  with  the 
coat-tail  pocket  of  a  gentleman,  who 
immediately  seized  liimfoi-  a  thief; 
but  who,  hearing  his  exi)lanation — 
and  when  did  Colei'idge,  boy  or  man, 
fail  to  persuade  with  his  tongue 
— took  such  a  fancy  to  the 
lad  as  to  give  him,  the  highest  ob- 
ject of  his  desire,  a  subscription  to 
a  neighboring  library;  of  which 
Coleridge,  soon  devoured  every 
book  from  A  to  Z. 
He  also  commenced  that  studj^  of 
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the  Neo-Plaionic  metnpliy.sics  wli  ich 
equally  indicated  the  bent  oMiis 
mind  and  tinctured  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Professor  Brandl 
points  out,  that  Coleridge  probably 
fell  in  witli  Thomas  Tayloi's  transla- 
tion i)i'  J^cotiiins  on  the  JJ'ja uii/'id,  pub- 
lished in  1787.  To  him  Plato  and 
Plotinns  su[>[)lied  tliat  re(n'eation 
which  other  itoys  tind  in  Captain 
Warryat's  novels.  VVitii  Voltaire's 
Pkilosophical  Dictionary  in  addition, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a  web  of  en- 
tangled mysticism  soon  obscured 
tlie  simide  trntlis  he  had  derived 
from  liis  ciiildhood.  The  vanity  of 
tiie  boy  was  flattered  by  fiiidiiig 
liiniself  in  this  respect  on  a  par 
■with  his  teachers;  and,  some  theo- 
logical question  arising,  he  com- 
]da(;ently  announced  to  the  head 
master  that  he  had  become  "an  iuU- 
del;"<)n  which  he  received  what 
he  called  the  only  just  castigatiou 
among  the  many  which  hac^.  fallen 
to  his  lot. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
chain  of  m('tai)hysical  knots  and  re- 
ligions donbts  wliich  bound  and  tied 
him  in  after  life, Coleridge  never  re- 
ally shared  the  skepticism  of  the 
time.  On  the  contrary,  lie  had  what 
we  may  call  a  devoutness  of  nature 
further  hallowed  and  maintained 
by  purity  of  life  — which  was  sure 
to  throw  him,  metaphorically,  upon 
his  knees  whenever  any  startling 
incident  brougiit  home  to  his  mind 
the  utter  helplessness  of  Man.  Wit- 
ness iiis  letter  to  Charles  Lamb  on 
oc(tasion  of  the  tragedy  in  the 
Lamb  family  ;  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing effusions  of  deep  sympathy 
and  fervent  piety  that  ever  was 
penned.  The  lirst  poetic  effusion, 
and  his  first  love  for  a  young- dress- 
maker—doubtless    related    in    the 


sense    of    cause    and    effect — were 
kindled  at  Christ's  Hospital. 

Marked  as  was  the  difference  be- 
tween C(deridge  and  other  boys,  it 
was  essentially  increased  by  ill- 
health.  The  severe  rheumatic  af- 
fection he  inheritedfrom  his  father, 
which  has  i)erliaps  been  not  sufii- 
ciently  admitted  as  contributing: 
both  to  the  instability  of  purpose 
and  to  the  ruinous  habit  which 
marred  his  life,  began  at  school, 
where  his  musings  ami  ])<)ndering-s 
and  fee<lings  on  his  own  mind  were- 
fostered  by  long  periods  of  confine- 
ment to  the  sick  Avard. 

In  1791  Coleridge,  then  not  nine- 
teen, entered  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  Pensioner,  the  choice 
of  the  Church  as  a  profession  being" 
indicated  to  him  by  the  authorities 
of  Christ's  Hospital.  He  had  no  in- 
tention to  bind  himself  to  any 
definite  study,  and  least  of  all  did 
the  study  how  to  earn  his  bread  at- 
tract him.  Not  that  he  sjient  his 
time  idly,  especially  at  first,  when 
he  obtained  the  Brown  gold  medal 
for  the  best  Greek  ode.  He  was 
very  happy  at  Cambiidge,  and 
took  his  fling-  in  opposite  directions; 
oscillating  between  the  dei)ths  of 
ancient  Hellenic  mysticism  and  the 
flights  of  modern  revolutionary 
doctrines.  The  Cambridge  under- 
graduate mind  of  that  time  was  ex- 
cited to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
fortunes  of  tT\'o  great  leading  Uni- 
tarians —Priestly,  "the  Patriot, 
Saint,  and  Sage"  of  h]ii  Heligious 
Musings,  and  the  less  known 
William  Freud.  At  the  close  of 
Frends  trial  before  the  Vice-Chan- 
cel lor,  which  Coleridge  followed 
with  the  liveliest  sympathy,  his 
clapping  was  so  violent  that  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  being  included 
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in  tlie  same  charge.  It  was  no 
joke  at  tliat  time  to  confess  tlie 
creed  of  these  men;  and  tlion^h 
Coleridge  gloried  in  so  doing-,  vet 
even  lie  must  liave  ])erceive(l  how 
seriously  it  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
University  cireer. 

At  this  juncture— not  only  poor, 
l>nt  in  love,  and  in  debt — he  van- 
ished from  Cambridge  — none  knew 
whither;  went  to  London;  gave 
his  last  penny  to  a  beggar;  spent 
tlie  nighr,  half  starved,  prowling- 
about  the  precincts  of  that  Abbey 
wiiere  Irs  bust  now  stands;  cang^Ut 
sight  of  a  recruiting-  advertise- 
ment, and  under  the  name  of  Silas 
Tomlcyn  Comberback  (with  his  own 
initials)  enlisteil  in  a  regiment  of 
Liglit  Uragoons.  The  impulses  of 
an  irresolute  man  have  accounted 
for  many  a  strange  story,  but  for 
none  stranger  than  this.  The  Col- 
lege Hall  was  now  exclianged  for 
barrack  and  stable — the  society  of 
students  ami  professors  for  tli^it  of 
rough  an  I  brutal  troopers.  Cole- 
ridge was  the  awkwardest  of  men. 
He  could  as  little  ride  a  horse  as 
comb  it;  and  his  rifle,  when  left  to 
his  own  care,  was  known  by  its 
dirty  state.  But  though  i)enniless, 
he  liad  bribes  of  his  own  to  offer; 
he  wrote  the  soldiers'  love-letters, 
and  fascinated  them  with  stories  of 
a  certain  distinguished  g-eneral, 
called  Alexander  the  Great.  In 
the  course  of  a  month^the  regi- 
ment ordered  to  the  seat  of  war, 
and  no  means  of  escape  api)arent — • 
he  was  overpowered  with  the  mis- 
ery of  his  position.  His  Latin  now 
came  to  his  help.  A  line  written 
on  the  stable  wall,  Eheu!  qiiam  in- 
fortuni  miserrimum  est faissefelicem, 
caught  the  eye  of  a  well-educated 
offi;;er,  and  the  -following  letter    to 


his  eldest  brother,  Captain  James 
Coleridge,  published  by  Professor 
lirandl  for  the  first  time  by  the 
kind  i)ermission  of  Lord  Coleiidg-e, 
exi)lains  how  he  obtained  his  rt^- 
lease:  — 

"  To  a  mind  vvliich  vice  has  not  utterly 
divested  of  sensibility,  few  occurrences 
can  inflict  a  more  acute  pang  tlian  the  re- 
ceiving proofs  of  tenderness  and  love 
wliere  onh^  resentment  and  reproach  were 
expected  and  deserved.  The  gentle  voice 
of  conscience  which  had  incessantly  mur- 
mured within  the  soul  then  raises  its  tone, 
and  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  timnder.  My 
conduct  towards  yoti,  and  towards  my 
other  brothers  lias  displayed  a  strange  com- 
bination of  madness,  ingratitude,  and  dis- 
honest}\  But  you  forgive  uie.  May  my 
Maker  forgive  me  !  May  the  time  arrive 
when  I, shall  have  fo  given  myself  ! 

"  With  rega'd  to  my  emancipation, 
every  inquiry  I  have  made,  every  piece  of 
intelligence  I  could  collect,  alike  tend  to 
assure  me  that  it  may  be  done  by  interest, 
but  not  by  negotiation  without  an  expense 
which  I  should  tremble  to  write.  Forty 
guineas  were  offered  for  a  discharge  the 
day  after  a  joung  man  was  sworn  in,  and 
were  refused.  His  friends  made  interest, 
and  his  discharge  came  down  from  the 
War  Office.  If,  however,  negotiations 
must  be  first  attempted,  it  will  be  expedi- 
ent to  write  to  our  Colonel— his  name  ia 
Gwynne— he  holds  the  rank  of  General  in 
the  army.  His  address  is  General  Gwynne, 
K.L.D.    King's  Mews.  London. 

"My  assumed  name  is  "Silas  Tomkvij 
Comberback,  15th,  or  Kings'  Reg.  of  Light 
Dragoons.  G  Troop.'  My  number  I  do  not 
know — it  is  of  no  import.  The  bounty  I 
received  was  six  guineas  and  a  half  ;  but  a 
light  horseman's  bounty  is  a  mere  lure. 
It  is  expended  for  him  in  things  which  he 
must  have  liad  without  a  bounty — gaiters, 
a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  stable  jacket 
and  shell ;  horse-cloth,  surcingle,  w^atering- 
bridle,  brushes,  and  the  long  etcerera  of 
military  accoutrement.  I  enlisted  the  2d 
December,  1793,  was  attested,  and  sworn 
in  on  the  4th.  I  am  at  present  nurse  to  a 
sick  man,  and  shall,  I  believe,  stay  at  Hen- 
ley another  week.  There  will  be  a  large 
draught  from  our  regiment  to  complete 
our  troops  abroad.     The  men  were  picked 
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out  to-day.  I  suppose  I  am  not  one — be- 
ivig  a  very  indocile  equestrian.  Farewell. 
"February  20th,  1794. — Our  regiment  are 
at  Reading  and  HoiinslxiTV.  and  Maideniiead 
and  Kensington — our  lieadqviarters  Read- 
ing. Berks.  The  commanding  officer  tliere, 
Lieut.  Hopkinson,  our  adjutant." 

His  discharge  followeil  in  April. 
His  fiieiuls  fetched  him  in  a  c()a<;li, 
the  otiicers  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  liis  astonislied  comrades  gave 
him  three  clieers,  as  witli  tears  in 
liis  e.ves  he  drove  away.  Those 
who  witnessed  this  scene  mnst  liave 
often  reconiited  it  when  his  name 
became  tamous.  Coleridge  letnriied 
to  Cambridge  for  a  short  period. 
TliC  antliorities  were  lenient,  and  a 
])nbiic  censnre  was  his  only  pun- 
ishment. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  his 
acquaintance  began  with  Sonthey, 
twv)  years  younger  tlian  himself. 
Southey  was  as  far  gone  in  revolu- 
tionary f)pinions  as  Coleridge,  liow- 
ever  diiferent  in  disposilioii  — infe- 
lioi-  in  intellect,  but  sujjerior  in 
sense.  The  two  young  visionaries, 
for  whom  Eiiro])e  was  too  old  and 
slow,  immediately  swore  eternal 
friendshi]i,  and  between  them  the 
scheme,  which  they  named  "Pant- 
isocracy,"  or  the  Equal  Govern- 
ment of  All,  took  shape.  The  plan 
was  to  found  a  colony  in  some 
])iimeval  forest  on  the  shores  of  the 
Susquehanna — a  locality  only  se- 
lected for  the  eni)hony  of  the  name 
—  wiieie  there  should  be  i)erfect 
freedom  and  equality,  all  goods  in 
common,  no  laws,  ajid  no  seltisli- 
ness.  They  were  to  work  with  their 
liands  and  aims  in  the  forenoon, 
an<l  with  their  brains  the  remain<ler 
of  the  day;  and  each  colonist  was 
to  be  accompaide*!  by  a  wife,  as 
cook  and  housekeeper.  All  they 
wanted   for    immediate  realization 


Avas  a  sum  of  money,  which  they 
fortunately  never  succee«led  in  ob- 
taining'. The  refjuisite  wives  i)re- 
sented  no  such  ditlicnlty.  Cole- 
ridge joined  Southey  atBiistol,  who 
intro(lu(;ed  him  to  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Pricker — daughters  of  a 
resj»ectable  tia<lesr»ian  deceased. 
Southe}'  was  in  love  with  one  of 
them.  Another  Pantisocratist  was 
married  to  a  second.  Coleridge  had. 
remained  tine  to  his  little  iliess- 
makei',  but  she  had  jilted  him,  and 
he  now  followed  suit  with  a  thirtl 
Miss  FricUer. 

Bristol  was  a  literary  (^'ty,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  residence  of  ]\Irs. 
Hannah  jNIore  and  IMrs.  Barbauld. 
It  was  here  that  Coleridge  l)ecarae 
known  to  Joseph  Cottle,  a  young 
publishei',  whose  name  deserves  all 
honor  as  a  kind  Iriend  and  hist  en- 
coiirager  of  the  young  man's  poeti- 
cal powers.  On  the  strength  of  a 
])romise  of  a  g^uinea  and  a  half  for 
every  hundred  verses,  Coleridge 
now  married  (Octo!;er  4,  1^95),  ami 
l)assed  a  long-  lioneymoon  ot  per- 
fect bliss  at  Clevedon,  which  to 
this  day  retains  the  tradition  of 
that  time.  To  his  marriage— though 
not  to  his  wife,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent woman — may  he  chiefly  traced 
the  embarrassments  of  his  life.  He 
had  no  means,  and  no  i)eisistence 
in  the  art  of  acquiring  any. 

From  this  time  his  career  may  be 
divide<l  into  distinct  ])e)iods.  The 
first,  from  1795-6,  at  Bristol.  The 
second,  from  1796-8,  at  Kether 
Stowey,  a  beautiful  Somersetshire 
village — a  time  wbi(;h  the  charms 
of  rural  leisure,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  kind  friends  rendered  the 
hapi)iest  and  most  pioduetive  of" 
his  life,  and  where  he  formed 
his  all-important   friendship    with 
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Wordswortli.  The  next  period 
took  liiin  to  Gerin;iiiy — the  liberal 
AVe(l<^\voo(ls  proviiiiiig  tlie  means, 
ami  \Vor<lswortli  and  his  sister 
accompanying  him  (1798).  This 
event  proved  as  ill  omened  for  him 
jis  hi.s  marriage.  It  ted  anil  nonr- 
islied  that  element  of  his  mind 
wiiich  most  needed  a  restricted 
regimen.  Wiiat  Coleridge  might 
have  been  witliont  that  visit  to 
Germany  it  would  be  rash  to  con- 
jecture—  the  unhealthy  appetite 
perhaps  the  same,  but  its  miin 
sui)[)ly  cut  oft'.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  craving  for  a  beatific  vision 
he  was  never  destined  to  attain, 
which  was  nourished  at  G^irman 
sources,  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
regular  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
believed  that  this  morbiil  craving 
had  even  stripped  him  of  his  |)oetic 
power.  This,  as  will  appear  later, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit. 
Coleridge  enjoyed  the  social  atmo- 
s])here  of  Germany  with  the  double 
zest  of  a  boy  and  a  !)hilos()[)her  ; 
he  revelled  iu  their  childisii  games, 
and  in  their  transcendental  mysti- 
cism. Still,  his  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  degradation  of  a  country, 
"cursed  with  a  base  and  hateful 
brood  of  nobles  and  |>rincelings  ;  a 
fine  people,  but  enslaved  and  help- 
less; taxes  high,  justice  venial  and 
public  opinion  despised."  This 
wonderfully  changed  his  estimate 
of  his  own  land — never  to  be  under- 
stood except  by  comi)arison  with 
others  But  a  year  before,  in  the 
heat  of  revolutionary  passion,  he 
liad  condemned  her  to  ilestruction  ; 
now  he  could  say  with  Wordsworth, 
"We  have  learnt  England's  value," 
and  he  returned  home  (1799)  pre- 
pared to  be  a  better  subject  and  a 
possible  patriot.     This  reaction  led 


to  a  period  of  sane  and  profitable 
work  in  the  editor's  room  of  the 
Morning  Post,  the  circulation  of 
which  was  largely  increased  by 
his  articles.  But  Coleridge  was 
born  to  disappoint,  and  the  very 
recognition  of  his  powers,  which 
led  the  editor  to  otter  him  a  partner- 
ship", worth  £2,000  a  year,  roused 
all  tlie  irrational  i)erversity  of  his 
nature.  No  duty,  ])resentor  future, 
was  thought  of — the  otter  was  met 
with  the  reply  that  he  would  not 
give  u])  a  life  in  the  country  and 
the  lazy  reading  of  old  folios  for 
twice  £2,000  a  year— addiirg  that  a 
larger  income  than  £350  was  oidy  a 
real  evil.  VV^ell  would  it  have  been 
with  his  responsibilities  if,  after 
this,  he  had  made  even  that ! 

Meanwhile  Wordsworth  had  set- 
tled at  the  Lakes,  and  thither  Cole- 
ridge followed'with  wife  and  family, 
placing  them  in  a  house  at  Kes- 
wick. This  was  in  1800,  from  whicli 
time  the  descent  in  spirits,  work, 
liappiness,  and  health  was  un- 
checked. From  this  time  also  the 
fatal  resource  which  held  him  so 
long  captive  may  be  dated.  It 
matters  little  how  it  commenced — 
bad  liabits  come  easy  to  a  man 
without  self-control.  As  early  as 
January,  1800,  writing  to  Cottle,  lie 
mentions  the  "  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions of  a  dose  of  oi)ium."  Some 
medical  book  pointed  to  the  efficacy 
of  opium  in  benumbing  pain,  and 
Coleridge  practised  no  moderation. 
His  nerves  now  began  to  shake — he 
was  visited  by  horril)le  dreams — and 
could  not  even  command  himself  to 
revise  the  third  edition  of  his 
poems.  At  thirty  years  of  age  he 
was  a  broken  man.  Having  a  friend 
at  Malta,  and  being  recommended 
to  try  a  grape  cure,  he  went  there 
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in  April,  1804.  But  it  availed  little 
to  change  liis  sky,  while  he  did  not 
cliange  himself.  His  two  evil 
spirits — the  laudanum  bottle  and 
his  dreary  German  books— moved 
with  him;  otherwise  all  tilings  were 
in  his  favor.  His  friend  i)resented 
him  to  the  Governor,  Admiral  Sir 
Alexauiler  Ball.  The  Governor 
was  just  then  without  a  secretary, 
and  appointed  Coleridge  to  that 
honorable  post.  It  is  evident  that 
the  greatest  resi)ect  existed  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  though  tiie 
fine  oid  gentleman  showed  some 
im[)atience  on  liis  secretaiy's 
gravely  i)r()))<)unding  to  him  the 
(imaginary)  <listinction  between 
"an  unorganized  mass  of  matter" 
and  "a  mass  of  unorganized  mat- 
ter." Sir  Alexander  did  not  dis- 
pute the  problem,  but  ordered  him 
oft  to  Sicilv  to  bnv  grain. 

In  Sei)tenil)er,  1805,  he  left  Malta, 
took  a  land  route  through  Italy;  at 
the  begiiining-  of  1806  he  was  in 
Rome,  mixing-  with  all  the  distin- 
guished society  there;  when, threat- 
ened by  dangers,  real  or  imaginary 
— for  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this 
point — he  hurriedly  left  the  Eter- 
nal City,  embarked  from  Leghorn 
for  England,  and,  after  a  wretched 
passage  of  lifty-tive  days  he  reached 
his  native  soil  in  August,  180(>, 
"ill,  penniless,  and  worse  thai, 
homeless." 

His  home  now  became  more  an<l 
more  unbearable.  No  man  i;;  so 
ditlicult  to  ]»Iease  as  he  who  knows 
himself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Nor 
were  matters  improved  by  the 
harassing-  and  expensive  undertak- 
ing called  The  Friend,  doomed,  like 
The  Watchman  before  it,  to  fail 
from  sheer  want  of  the  commonest 
sense.     Coleridge   at  this  time  had 


no  remedy  for  a  false  step,  except 
a  woise  stej).  In  the  misery  of  his 
own  making  he  lieM'  the  more  to  his 
two  evil  spirits,  always  leady  to 
work  hand  in  hand  for  his  destruc- 
tion, and  at  length,  in  the  autumn 
of  1810,  they  drove  him  from  his 
home,  never  again  to  return.  But 
there  was  one  redeeming  feature  in 
the  sad  wreck.  Ct)lei'idge  always 
knew  himself  to  be  in  the  wr<»ng, 
and  courted  that  control  frv)m  with- 
out, which  he  could  no  longer  exert 
from  within.  He  b.und  it  among 
good  })eople  of  the  name  of  INIoig-an 
—  old  Bristol  friends— living  at 
Hammersmith.  Strangers  can  en- 
force what  nearer  ties  dare  npt 
urge.  Mrs.  Morgan  laid  her  hand 
u])on  the  laudanum  l»ottle,  and 
when  he  declared  tbat  he  should 
die,  she  answered:  "Better  die 
than  live  as  you  dv)."  This  plan  an- 
swered, as  far  as  is  known,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  worlc,  both  in 
writing  and  lecturing,  was  the 
result.  In  1813  circumstances 
obliged  the  Morgans  to  leave 
Hammersmith  and  retire  to  a  small 
house  at  Calue,  in  Wiltshire. 
Coleridge  went  with  then),  and 
remained  there  till  1816,  when,  by 
no  fault  of  his  own,  this  arrange- 
ment broke  up.  Left  to  himself 
now  in  London,  the  consequences 
could  be  foreseen.  Meanwhile,  his 
medical  attendant.  Dr.  Adams, 
took  a  wise  step,  aud  stated  the 
case  to  Mr.  Gillman,  a  medical  mau 
residing  at  Uighgate.  His  name 
was  not  given,  only  his  miseral)le 
sufferings,  his  intellectual  gifts, 
and  his  determination  tc  submit  to 
control.  The  change  war  made  in 
Ai)ril,  1816  and  nota  day  too  soon; 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Cottlct  he  had 
long  been  in   the  habit  o/    taking 
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two  qiijirts  of  lamljiiium  a  week, 
aiul  had  once  taken  a  qiiait  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  From  this  time, 
thou<;li  the  laudanum  was  still 
secretly  t;iken,  and  even  coidously, 
Ills  im[)roveil  condition  is  well 
known;  and  in  I\Ir.  Gillm.in's  liouse 
lie  remained  for  the  lu'Xt  eighteen 
years,  till  his  death  in  1834. 

This  sli.i^-ht  sketch  of  the  life 
suffijies  in  some  measure  to  exem- 
l)!i fy  the  char.icter  of  our  subject. 
We  now  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the 
mi  Mil,  which  furnishes  the  wonder, 
thii  [)uzzle,  and  the  si>eculatioii, 
and  will  furnish  it  for  long  t(>come. 

To  approach  this  in  Ccderidge's 
c  iS3  with  any  chance  of  success  we 
must  take  a  leaf  out  of  his  own 
b  )o!<:,  and  begin,  as  lie  would  have 
done,  by  an  eudea,vor  to  define  that 
element,  or  quality, or  iiliosyncrasy, 
or  peculiarity — in  short,  that  mar- 
vellous Something,  by  turns  sub- 
lime in  its  power  of  creation,  and 
childish  in  its  helplessness  of  ac- 
tion, which  distinguishes  its  pos- 
sessor from  the  common  herd. 
This  is  no  easy  task,  for  altliough 
all  genius  m  ly  be  included  untler 
one  common  dehnition  as  the  power 
of  cre.iting  a  new  thing,  without 
which  tiiere  is  no  proof  of  genius 
at  all,  yet  within  this  common 
gri)und  will  be  found  a  host  of 
complex  varieties  distinguishing 
man  from  man  as  sharply  as  iu  the 
common  walks  of  life. 

W.iat  is  often  called  genius,  and 
no  word  is  more  misused,  is  seldom 
found  pure  and  sinijile.  Nor,  though 
m  )re  curious,  ami  what  is  called 
"iieaveu-born"  in  that  form,  is  it 
the  form  most  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, or  profitable  for  itself, 
(xenius,  like  tlie  precious  metals, 
reiXiiii'es  the  admixture  of  a  harden- 


ing and  strengtheningf  alloy. 
Plenty  of  instances,  old  and  new, 
will  occur  to  every  one,  wJiere 
genius  has  been  more  or  less  com- 
bined with  other  qualities;  Shake- 
speare's mind  united  genius,  com- 
mon-sense, wi|,  Innnor,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  authority  which 
Coleridg-e  quotes,  sweet  tem[ter  as 
well.  But  it  is  precisely  in  Cole- 
ridge's case  that  genius  takes  that 
form,  ])ure  and  simple,  which  is 
the  rarest,  the  !nost  ]>henomenal, 
the  most  difficult  to  define,  and  the 
most  imi)ossible  to  work.  ]3e[tarting 
as  it  does  from  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  our  human  nature,  this 
class  of  genius  can  only  be  account- 
ed a  disease.  One,  it  is  true,  of  a 
beautiful  order  and  of  inscrutable 
origin — without  father,  mother,  or 
descent — convertible  like  the  i>earl, 
into  hig'h  value,  and  predestined  to 
high  place;  still,  like  the  pearl 
itself,  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
disease.  In  the  light  of  its  inspira- 
tion this  class  is  'gfenerally  a  G-od- 
like  missionary,  revealing"  new  atul 
g'lorious  truths — one  of  the  a[)i)oint- 
eil  agencues  by  which  this  world 
advances  in  its  course — but  in  the 
light  of  its  nnsnitability  to  the 
conditions  around  it,  too  often  an 
ex(;eption,  an  anomaly,  and  a 
I'ailure. 

We  are  all  contradictions  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  genuinely 
unalloyed  genius  is  a  contradiction 
from  beginning-  to  end — wiser  tiian 
his  teachers,  yet  never  reaching 
man's  estate— a  creature  of  heaven- 
ly instincts,  but  of  incoirigible 
ways;  who  brooks  no  authority, 
fulfils  few  resi)onsibilities,  forgets 
most  engagements,  keeps  no  ac- 
counts, and  dates  no  letters.  By 
all  these    signs  Coleridge   ajjpears 
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to  have  been  the  most  typical  of 
geniuses  who  evei-  diAli^hteil,  as- 
tonished, (lis;ii)))oiiite(lj  and  exas- 
perated mankind. 

Coleridge's         contradictions  — 
wlietlier  in  practice  or  tiieory  — are 
ainon^y"    the    strangCfst    tiiat      ever 
were    chronicled.      The    elaborate 
nonseqnifurs    between    means    and 
ends,    purposes    and      fultihnents, 
that    are    .gathered    from    his    life, 
■would   be    ludicrous   if   they    were 
not  UMdiincholy.     The  absurdity  of 
liis  r.inlisocratic  scheme  was  wont 
to    <lra\v  a    smile   from  him  in  his 
later  life;  but  to  his  latest  <lay  the 
theory  of  it   colored    his  tliou*>hts 
and   aspirations.     Man    never  was, 
but  al\v;iys  to  be,  blessed,  and  that 
by  some    ideal   formula  of   persua- 
sion of  his  own    concocting.     Who 
but   he,   a  poor    student    at    Cam- 
bridge, would  have  given  a  house- 
i\eitovi[tov  cai'teb/anche  to  do  \\\)    his 
rooms,    and    then    have   accepted  a 
recruit's  bounty  money    ostensiblj^ 
to  pay  his  debt,  which  it  never  did, 
or  coubl  have  done— but  really   be- 
cause he  had    a  prejudice    against 
soldiers  and  liorses,  which  he  felt  it 
light   to   overcome  !     Who   but  he 
would   have   voiiinteered    a   public 
sermon  to  the  i)raise   and   glory    of 
God,  and  then  have  used    the   pul- 
l)it  to   launch    a    i)hilippic    against 
the  tax  n])on  haii--powdei-;  or  have 
announced  a  lecture  on  llomeo  and 
Juliet,  and  entered  instead  npon  a 
defence  of  flogging  at   school,   and 
an    essay   upon    tlie  Eui-o])ean  lan- 
guages !     Who  but  he  would    have 
Avritten,    with     infinite    labor,    his 
own    literary    biography,    and    yet 
liave  devoted    three  fourths  of  the 
book    to  an    analysis   of  the   liter 
ary   productions   of  a   fellow-i)oet; 
or,   in   his   very    biography,    have 


omitted    all  reference   to  the  city 
where  his  own  literary    career    was 
begun    and    carried  on,    where    he 
lived    and    worked    with    Southey, 
and   where    he    married;   not    even 
mentioning  Bristol  by  mime  !     Who 
but  Coleridge    would   have   under- 
taken to  prove   the   reasonableness 
and    explain   the   doctrine    of    the 
Holy   Trinity,    and   yet  liave  made 
no  allusion  whatsoever  to  the  Third 
Person  !     There  is  in<leed    no    end 
to     the     contradictions    Ave    might 
quote;  but  two  more  are   too   droll 
to    be    withheld,    for  who    but   he, 
while    j^anvassing    for    his  weekly 
]iaper.   The  Watchman,  would  have 
solemnly    stated   tluit    he    was   far 
from  sure  that  a  Christian  was  free 
to  read  either   newspajyers,    or  any 
other  works  of  merely  political  and 
temporary     interest  !       Or     again, 
whilst      ])enning,     the     vehement 
])i',ges  of  The  Friend,    would    have 
expressed    a    doubt    whether    the 
liberty  of  the  Press  were  a   ])ermis- 
sible     privilege  !    When    we    add 
that  the  chief  theme    of  the   least 
reasonable  of  men  was  the   Eeason, 
and  of  the  most  irresolute  of  men  the 
Will,  the  catalogue  of  inconsisten- 
cies is  complete.     Finally,  who  but 
he    would    have     commenced    one 
work    after    another    and     hardly 
completed  one  !    or   have    ostenta- 
tiously adveitised  and    proclaimed 
a  series  of  the  most  ambitious  ino- 
jects,    and    not    have    commenced 
even  "one!     He   was,    however,  in- 
trinsically inconsistent  in  this  sin- 
gle respect,  that  he  himself  was  as 
giand   and    as   incomplete    as   his 
plans. 

Deei)ly  interesting  to  the  reader, 
and  consoling  too,  it  is  to  find  that, 
after  gathering  all  we  can  from  the 
various  sources  now  before   us,  we 
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end  by  loving  the  strange,  but  nn- 
worhlly  liunian  eoniixiiiiid  which 
tiiey  [uesent  to  iis.  For  under 
the  wayward,  synipatlietic  genius, 
tliere  lay  a  pure-minded  and  loving- 
hearted  tjian,  not  to  l)e  judged  by 
%vliat  he  did,  or  by  wluit  he  neglected 
to  do,  but,  as  we  siiall  see,  by  wliat 
be  wds.  He  cm  afford,  therefore, 
to  bear  a  not  ungent^le  criticism, 
for,  in  iieart  and  morals,  he  stands 
where  none  can  pall  Uimdown. 

"All  who  sin,  suffer;  whether 
tliey  have  genins  or  no."  Tliese 
are  the  words  of  grand  old  Oliristo- 
plier  North,  wlio  knew  something 
in  his  own  person  ot  the  compul- 
sions <»t"  the  noble  disaise.  And 
Coleridge  saff.ired  acutely  and  de- 
servedly, though  he  had  the  best 
compensations  outside  that  home 
which  he  naturally  fiiiled  to  mike 
hap[)y.  He  had  excellent  friends, 
imd  he  ke[)t  them;  friends  who 
were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  genius  without  paying  too  dear- 
ly for  them,  yet  who  were  not 
close  enough  to  be  disturbed  by  its 
eccentricities.  They  feil  u[)on  iiis 
mind;  they  drew  ui)on  his  intellect- 
ual bank;  tUey  basked  in  his 
charm;  they  entertained  their 
guests  with  his  origiiuilities;  and, 
in  return,  some  of  Coleridge's 
friends  felt  it  a  privilege  to  contrib- 
ute to  his  material  needs  — and 
this,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a  privi- 
lege which  he  diil  not  grudge  them 
— and  they  wanted  him  for  nothing 
deepei*  than  for  such  entertainment. 
Coleridge  had  devoted  friends, 
from  VVordsworth  to  Cottle.  But 
Southey,  for  instance,  being  his 
brother-in  law  as  well  as  friend,  did 
want  him  for  something  deeper, 
and  consequently,  Southey's  friend- 
ship, though    it    never  failed,  was 


taxed  to  the  utmost  degree  of  en- 
durance. 

But  it  is  on  those  nearer  still  on 
whom  the  real  pains  and  i^enalties 
of  genius  fall.  Above  all  is  the 
genius  of  the  Coleridge  kind 
trying  to  a  wife.  The  common- 
sense  of  what  is  called  the  weaker 
vessel  is  terribly  tried  by  the  oc- 
casional lack  of  it  in  the  stronger 
one  !  Mrs.  Coleridge  saw  how 
Soutliey,  by  his  orderly  and  con- 
scientious work,  earned  the  need- 
ful daily  bread,  not  only  for  his 
own  family,  but  often  for thatof his 
friend  too;  while  Coleiidge  si)ent 
his  time  in  dreamy  inactivity  and 
far-reaching  [dans,  or  [)luMgo(l  into 
literary  enterprises,  so  injudi- 
ciously planned,  a)id  so  irregularly 
conducted,  as  oidy  to  cost  money 
and  end  in  failure;  at  the  same 
time  never  flagging  in  that  won- 
drous power  of  speech  which  de- 
lighted friends  and  ast<)nishe<l 
strangers,  but  which  must  have 
been  no  small  aggravation  to  her 
who  knew  that  the  marvellous  flow 
oidy  retarded  and  exhausted  more 
needful  springs. 

And  if  Coleridge's  talk  did  ex<;ite 
such  feelings  in  the  breast  of  his 
wife,  it  must  be  owned  that  her 
trial  must  as  much  have  exceeded 
that  of  other  women  as  his  talk  did 
that  of  other  men.  However  rich 
his  intellectual  i>oweis,  tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  line,  and 
we  take  it  first  in  or<le)',  in  which 
his  genius,  defined  as  the  power  of 
creating  a  uew  thing,  was  most 
(;ons[)icuous.  It  was  this  faculty 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  spontane- 
ous talk  that  man  ever  uttered  or 
listened  to,  which  explains  the  en- 
thusiastic verdict  of  his  friends. 
A    man's  fajue   during  his   life  is 
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(letermiiied  by  wliat  he  does  best, 
and  Coleridge's  was  determined  by 
liis  t;dU.  He  loved  this  faculty 
better  tluin  jinytbinj^  be  did  oi- 
should  liave  <l»)ne:  it  was  equally 
bis  favorite  form  of  exertion  and  of 
in(b)Ience.  A  tolerably  attentive 
listener  was  all  the  iusiiiration  be 
required,  and  that  not  always. 
According  to  all  accoujits  bis  talk 
was  a  kind  of  ])lien<)menon,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality  ;  once 
beard,  never  ioryotten  ;  till  peoi)le 
equally  won<lered  liow  it  was  done, 
and  lamented  it  should  leave  no 
trace  behind.  For  the  Table  Talk, 
though  claiming  our  giatitude,  is 
but  as  a  ma])  which  marks  chief 
places,  but  tells  nothing  of  the 
country  which  unites  and  divides 
them.  The  subjects  he  touched  on 
are  there,  and  their  variety  and 
abumdance  are  marvellous,  but  the 
whole  is  but  a  kind  of  shorthand. 
This  fatiulty  with  Coleridge  giew 
with  his  growth  and  strengthened 
with  his  strength.  The  fountain 
was  in  full  play  in  Christ's  Hosi>ital 
when  his  young  school-fellows 
would  vsto^)  their  bat  and  ball,  and 
collect  in  a  spellbound  circle  round 
him. 

'•  Come  back  into  memory."  says  Lamb, 
in  a  well-known  passage,  "Come  back 
like  as  thou  wast  in  the  day-spring  of  thy 
fancies,  with  liope.  like  a  tiery  column 
before  tliee — tlie  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned 
— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  logician,  meta- 
physician. l)ard  !  How  have  I  seen  the 
casual  passer  througli  the  cloister  stand 
still,  entranced  with  admiration  (while  he 
weighed  the  disproportion  betwecTi  the 
speecJi  and  the  garh  of  the  young  Miran- 
dula);  to  hear  thee  unfold  in  thy  deep  and 
sweet  intonations  the  mysteries  of  lam- 
V)lichus  or  flotmus — for  even  in  those  days 
thou  waxedst  not  pale  at  such  philosophic 
draughts — or  recitingHomer  in  the  Gre^k, 
or  Pindar,  while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey 


Friars  re-echoed  to  the  accent  of  the  in. 
spired  Charity  Boy," 

The  same  spontaneous,  oidy  more 
varied,  exhibition  of  ]>ower  took 
l)lace  at  Can)bridge.  Professor 
Brandl  thus  «lescribes  him  at  Jesus 
College,  in  1791:— 

"  The  usu.al  aspect  he  presoited  to  his 
friends  was  seated  in  his  rociu  on  tlie 
ground  floor  of  tlie  large  Court — on  the 
right  of  the  staircase  opijosite  the  great 
entrance.  Green  lawns,  old  grey  walls 
and  waving  1 1 ee-tops  seen  from  the  win- 
dows, and  above,  in  the  distance,  some  of 
the  city  towers;  before  liim  some  philo- 
sophic treatise,  or  a  volume  of  poejiis,  or 
the  last  party  pamphlet  of  the  day.  or  some 
foreign  travels,  such  as  Bruce's  Travels  in 
Central  AfiicK.  Others  might  be  exercis- 
ing their  arms  and  legs,  or  gratifying  their 
appetites :  his  pleasure  consisted  in  intel- 
lectual '  Will-of-the-wisping  ! '  But  what 
he  thus  mentally  imbibed  he  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  give  forth  again  in  literal 
torrents  of  talk.  For  this  exercise  the 
social  lixbits,  which  to  this  day  prevail  at 
Cambridge,  gave  him  rich  opportunity. 
His  room  was  a  rendezvous  for  those  who 
loved  conversation.  What  delightful  even- 
ings round  his  tea-table  !  His  friend  (and 
schoolfellow).  Valentine  Le  Grice.  who 
had  entered  Trinity,  gave  in  his  old  age  an 
enthusiastic  account  of  th«  se  meetings. 
With  his  wonderful  memory  Coleridge 
often  recited  verbatim  what  he  had  read 
in  the  morning.  These  recollections  were 
mingled  with  visions  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  originality.  Wi.li  child-like  confi- 
dence he  would  forecast  the  most  splendid 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  world, 
the  winged  words  pouring  in  melodious 
accents  from  the  voluptuous  lij)s.  The 
oration  brimmed  over  with  logical  ab- 
surdities, which,  however,  vanis-hed  be- 
neath the  hurricane  of  dazzling  images. 

"The  orator  had  awide  mouth,  not  over 
poQfl  teeth,  a  small  inexpres.sive  nose,  and 
a  negligent  mode  of  dress  ;  but  all  was 
forgotten  in  the  transporting,  almost  over- 
powering, warmth  of  his  convictions.  And 
he  was  proud  of  his  power.  His  large 
gi-ey  eyes  sparkled  with  '  noble  matiness:' 
on  the  palp,  lofty  fo'ehead,  with  its  over- 
hanging locks  of  black  hair,  divided  down 
the  centre,  there  seemed  to  hover  the  prom- 
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ise  of  genial  deeds.  It  was  at  such  mo- 
ments that  some  impudent  fellow-student 
would  cut  off  one  piece  of  his  gown  after 
another  witliout  his  remarking  it.  But 
general  y  his  audience  were  dissolved  in 
rapture  ;  and  their  approbation,  heartier 
and  more  discriminating  than  that  of  his 
schoolfellows  at  Clu-ist"s  Hospital,  en- 
couraged him  in  h  s  dreams." 

Wlien  he  visited  London,  in  1795, 
he  frequented  a  little  tavern,  "The 
Cat  anil  Salntation,"  with  sanded 
floor,  in  JSJewfjiite  street,  wliere  a 
different  class  of  liearers  assembled 
at  the  ordinary  dinneis.  There  he 
beciinie  so  attractive  to  liis  aston- 
ished audience  that  t!ie  landlord 
ott'ered  him  free  commons  if  he 
would  but  continue  to  come  and 
taHv.  As  to  quantity,  his  earliest 
piibli.sher,  the  icind  (jottle  of  Bris- 
tol, h;is  recorded  that  in  a  sinf>le 
evening-,  and  in  hinguage  suffifiient- 
ly  i)ure  and  connected  for  publica- 
tion, he  would  pour  forth  as  much 
talk  as  would  till  an  o(;tavo  volume. 
We  h.ive  in;iny  accounts  of  his  won 
derfnl  t;dk  at  a  later  peiiod  of  his 
life,  of  which  Ciirlyle's  description 
in  his  Life  of  Sterling  is  the  best 
known. 

Truly  did  Madame  do  Stael  say 
of  him  that  Mr.  CoIerid<4e  was  rich 
in  moriol(>j;iie  but  not  in  dialo<;-ue. 
Hearers  of  Coleri<lg-e  have  declai'ed 
that  after  listening  spellbound  to 
a  flood  of  words,  they  have  felt 
bodily  benumbed  as  if  somethin,!;' 
snpernattiral  had  passed  before 
them.  So  large  a  scope  di<l  he  take 
that  if  interrupted  before  he  got  to 
the  end,  he  appeared  to  have  been 
talking  witliout  an  object  ;  whilst 
his  digressions  rambled  so  far  and 
wide  that  his  hearers  would  doubt 
whether  the  connection  with  the 
main  line  would  ever  be  recovered. 
—  Quarterly  Review. 

[TO  BE  COiJfCLUDBD] 


THE  CHURCn    OF   THE    BRIT- 
ISH empirl:. 

Few  titles,  if    any,    u])on    earth 
are  higher  and  grander  than   that 
of  "Queen  of  England."  ISTeverthe- 
less  this  title  imperfectly  expresses 
the    position    of    Queen    Victoria. 
She  is  Empress  of  India  and  Qneeu 
of  a  large  fraction  of  tiie  world.   In 
like  manner  few  titles  are  dearer  to 
the  hearts  of  avast  number  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  than  that  of  "the 
Church  of  England;"  but    the  title 
is  too  small  for   the  thing   which  it 
signities,  and  we   are  beginning  to 
find  out  that  the  insutiicient  title  is 
not  only  beiioming   false  in    virtue 
of    its    insnfticiency,    but    is    also 
liable   to    lead,    in    some   cases,  to 
practical     juisunderstanding     and 
mischief.     Thus    we    hear    of    the 
Church  of   England  in  Canada,  or 
in  South    Africa,  or   in    Australia; 
and  the  use  of  the  phrase,  besides 
involving  somewhat  of  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  an  identity  of 
laws    and    customs    and    practices 
amongst  a  nnml)er()f  inde|)endent 
branches  of  tlie  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  which    it  is  i)ractically  im- 
possible to  maintain,  and  which  all 
wise    persons    would   shrink  from 
even    desiring.     The    wise    maxim 
which   enjoins  unity  in  essentials, 
freedom  in  matters  indifferent,  and 
charity  in  all  things,  is  liable  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  stiff"  and  starched 
determination    that      the     mother 
Church,  having   as   she    has  a  pe- 
culiar   history,  and    exhibiting   in 
her  present  condition  the  marks  of 
past    conflicts    and     compromises, 
shall  be  reproduced  in  her  daugh- 
ters with  such   exactness  that   she 
must  needs  have  a  feeling  of  jeal- " 
ousy  if  any  of  them  should  be  fairer 
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tliiui  herself.  No  one  must  venture 
to  say,  0  mater pulchraiilia pulchrior . 
Hence  we  seeiu  to  have  come  to  ;i 
l)erio(l  ill  English  ecclesiastical 
history  when  we  slioiild  welcome 
the  introduction  of  some  such  title 
as  tliat  which  1  iuive  i)retixe(l  to 
this  ai'ticle.  Ther(i  is  such  a  thing- 
as  "the  Church  of  the  British  Em- 
pire," and  it  bears  to  "the  Churcli 
of  Enghiud"  much  the  same  rehi- 
tion  that  the  Queen  of  that  Emi>ire 
bears  to  the  Queen  of  Englaud. 
And  there  is  this  further  analogy 
between  the  Churcli  and  the  Queen, 
namely,  that  it  has  been  very  much 
the  result  of  the  last  half  century 
that  the  titles  of  "Church  of  Eng- 
land" and  "Queen  of  England" 
have  become  insufticient  and  mis- 
leading. 1  do  not,  of  course,  say 
th;it  in  either  case  the  result  wholly 
belongs  to  the  half  century  in 
question;  doubtless,  events  have 
been  working-  in  this  direction  for 
several  half  centuries;  doubtless, 
the  condition  of  things  which  are 
may  be  reg-iorded  as  the  divinely 
appointed,  if  uot  the  logical,  out- 
come of  tilings  which  have  been; 
still  it  is  true  with  regard  both  to 
Ciiurch  and  Queen,  that  it  is  the 
history  of  the  last  tifty  years  which 
has  most  plainly  led  to  the  result 
that  Queen  of  England,  and  Church 
of  England,  are  alike  titles  of  hon- 
or, inadequate  to  exi)ress  the  ideas 
which  at  one  time  they  expressed 
sufhciently. 

All  this  being  so,  a  slcetch  of  the 
progress  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  expanded  into  the 
Church  of  the  British  Empire  may 
at  this  Jubilee  season  be  acceptable 
to  some  of  the  many  readers  of  this 
magazine.  The  retrospe(;t  of  what 
'Jias  been  done,  joined  with   regrets 


rhat  more  has  not  been  done,  and 
that  what  has  been  done  has  been 
so  long  in  doing,  joined  also  with 
an  attempt  to  understand  our  pres- 
ent position,  and  with  hojies  au<l 
vows  for  the  futuie,  may  tend  to 
render  such  a  sketch  profitable  as 
well  as  interesting-. 

The  comparatively  recent  date  at 
which  the  Church  of  England  has 
entered  ui)on  a  systematic  proi>a- 
gation  of  the  Gosi)el  in  foreign  parts 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  Before 
the  Refoimation  the  mind  of  the 
Church  was  too  much  occui)ied  witli 
other  things:  homeatfairs  were  too 
engrossing:  wars  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  general  falling  away 
from  the  earlier  standard  of  piety; 
the  increase  of  superstition,  a 
general  sickness  of  head  and  faint- 
iiess  of  heart,  made  it  more  jtroba- 
ble  that  the  Ciiurch  W(udd  lose 
something-  of  what  she  had  got, 
than  that  she  would  go  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer.  And  in 
fact  there  was  nothing  but  the 
l)urely  missionary  held  open  to 
English  s))iritual  enterprise:  the 
British  Empire,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  i>hrase,  did  not  exist: 
the  foreign  dependencies  of  Eng- 
land were  as  Christian  as  herself. 

And  when  England  began  to  i)os- 
S8SS  "Plantations"  the  times  were 
most  unfavorable  for  religious 
effort.  The  great  shock  of  the 
Reformation  had  left  wounds  an<l 
bruises  behind  it:  the  Ciiurch  of 
England  was  uot  only  torn  and 
lacerated  by  the  tremendous  opera- 
tion which  set  her  free  from  her 
terrific  disease,  but  soon  disease  of 
another  kind  sprang  up:  internal 
troubles  arising  from  puritanism 
and  fanaticism  seemed  likely  to  de- 
stroy the  life  that  was  left.     Oliver 
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Cromwell  was  in  some  ways  more 
dangerous  than  Henry  the  Eighth: 
for  a  season  Clinreli  and  King"  were 
iiljolislied  togeliier:  a  bad  time,  nay 
even  an  impossible  time,  for  propa- 
gating the  (xospel  in  foreign  parts, 
when  at  home  we  were  in  hot  dis- 
pnte  as  to  what  the  Gospel  was 
which  shonld  be  proi)agate(l,  ami 
were  busy  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  Arehl)isho|)S  and  Kings. 

Bat  peace  came  at  last  to  the  ini- 
tion  and  to  the  Clinrch;  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  to  observe  iiow 
soon  tiie  sense  of  settlement  and 
contiden'-c  led  to  yearnings  in  tiie 
hearts  of  good  men  to  spread  the 
G:)S[)el  in  tlie  foreign  dependencies 
of  tile  Grown.  In  1698  was  founded 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  this  Society  recog 
uized  from  the  first  that  its  work 
could  not  be  conti;ied  to  the  old 
country,  but  must  embrace  foreign 
parts  as  well.  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived, however,  that  the  labor  re- 
quired division;  and  in  1701  the 
venerable  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gosi)el  in  Foi-eign  Parts 
was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
An  event,  this,  much  to  be  noted  in 
the  History  of  tlie  English  Church. 
In  later  days  we  have  seen  the 
foundation  of  many  Missionary  So- 
cieties, notably  the  Church  JNIis- 
sionary  Society,  besides  a  crowd  of 
smiller  missions.  The  establish- 
uient  of  a  new  mission  of  some  kind 
or  another  strikes  us  in  these  days 
with  nob  mucjh  more  astonishment 
than  the  establishment  of  a  new 
l)arish;  not  to  mention,  that  there 
are  many  .Missionary  Societies  out- 
side the  Church,  which  ai'e  doing 
good  work  in  the  common  cause. 
But  the  establishment  of  the  Society 
for  the  Proi)agatiou  of  the   Gos[>el 


was  such  a  phenomenon  as  England 
had  uever  witnessed  before;  it  was 
a  public  recognition,  on  the  i)art 
both  of  Church  and  Queen,  of  the 
responsibility  laid  u[)on  England 
by  her  foreign  ])ossessions  aud  by 
her  position  in  the  world.  It  might 
even  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to 
])rayer.  In  the  last  edition  of  the 
Prayer-book,  dating  only  from  1662, 
there  had  been  introduced  the 
"Prayer  for  All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men;"  in  that  prayer  Eng- 
lishmen had  been  taught  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  to 
pray  continually  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  make  llis  ways  known 
unto  mankind,  Ilis  saving  iiealth 
unto  all  nations:  how  could  such  a 
prayer  be  used  honestly  without 
some  practical  result?  The  result 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Society 
in  England  for  the  x)ropagation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  m}^  ])urpose,  in  fact  it 
would  be  impossible  in  a  short  arti- 
cle, to  follow  the  history  and  for- 
tunes and  successes  and  failures 
of  the  venerable  Society.  The  fact 
of  its  birth  in  the  very  oi)ening  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  on«}  to  bo 
carefully  remembered;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  the  century  into  which  it  was 
born  was  as  chilling  and  discourag- 
ing as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
real  battle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  with  Deism  and  Latitudi- 
uariariism  and  unbelief:  it  was  the 
century  of  evidences:  its  grainiest 
spiritual  personality  is  Bishop  But- 
ler, and  the  name  of  the  great 
Bishop  of  Durliara  sug,i:esrs  the 
thought  rather  of  beating  down  by 
strong  logic  the  enemies  of  the 
faith   at   home,  than  of  supplying 
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the  wjiuts  of  poor  sira[)le  .souls  op- 
pressed by  the  difficulties  uiid  le- 
ligMoiis  poverty  of  Colonial  life. 
It  may  be  noted  tliat  in  tlie  year 
1739  Bisiiop  Butler  preached  the 
annual  sermon  for  tiie  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
in  it  we  lind  these  weighty  words, 
often  quitted:  "Cliristianity  is  very 
particularly  to  be  considered  as  Ji 
trust,  deposited  with  us  in  behalf 
of  others,  in  behalf  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  for  our  own  instruction." 
He  api)lies  the  principle  to  our 
colonies  and  factories,  to  the  na- 
tives with  whom  we  are  brought  in 
contact,  and  even  to  slaves:  ob- 
serving, however,  very  quaintly 
concerning  the  last,  that  if  they  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  rigor,  as 
they  certainly  are,  and  made  as 
miseral)lc  as  they  well  can  be  for 
our  advantage  in  this  world,  "this 
merely  heightens  our  obligation  to 
l»ut  tlKMU  into  as  advantageous  a 
situation  us  we  are  able,  with  re- 
gard to  another." 

The  whole  tendency,  moreover, 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  the 
direction  of  leaning  on  an  arm  of 
flesh,  ])utting  trust  in  princes,  re- 
garding the  Crown  as  a  necessary 
co-operator  in  all  Church  work. 
Because  the  nomination  of  Bishops 
in  England  was  in  the  Crown, 
therefore  it  was  concluded  that  no 
Bishops  coul<l  be  sent  to  the  Colo- 
niesaud  Plantationsexcept  by  royal 
appointment:  and  also,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  none  were  sent;  the  full 
phinting  of  the  Church  in  foreign 
lands  was  posti)oned,  with  fearful 
loss  to  the  good  cause;  the  Crown 
was  ai)i)arently  jealons  of  Bishops; 
and  so  at  length,  amongst  other  dis- 
asters, it  came  to  pass  that  John 
Wesley  was  seduced  into  the  uu- 


catholic  proceeding  of  undertaking 
himself  to  consecrate  Bishops  for 
his  followers  in  America. 

Obvious  as  it  seems  to  any  rea- 
sonable mind  that  the  Church  must 
be  propagated  through  the  Episco- 
])ate,  that  a  Church  without  Bishops 
must  <lie  out,  and  that  tlieiefore 
there  must  be  some  flaw  in  tiie 
theory  which  would  make  the  gift 
of  the  Episcoi)ate  to  the  Colonies 
dependent  u[)on  the  cajtrice  of  a 
sovereign  or  the  advice  of  states- 
men, still  the  absurdity  was  long 
in  dying;  and  even  now  in  some 
portions  of  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions the  action  of  theCiMuch  is  not 
entirely  free.  I  remember  being 
jnuch  amused  by  a  little  incident 
which  took  ]>lace  in  connection 
with  the  first  Pan-Anglican  S.Miod. 
I  was  present  at  a  gathering  in 
which  the  princi[)al  guests  were 
the  American  Bisho[)s.  "Tell  me," 
said  an  elderly  clergyman,  "who 
these  gentlemen  are.  They  say 
that  thev  aie  American  liishops. " 
—"Yes,"  said  I;  "so  they  are."— 
"How  can  it  be?"  replied  my  cleri- 
cal friend;  "there  is  no  King  in 
America  to  appoint  them.''  This 
was  a  survival  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  view  of  the  subje<it. 

Hence  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Seabury  by  Scotch  Bishops  at  Ab- 
erdeen in  1781  must  be  regarded  as 
a  notable  event.  It  was  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice.  This  conimence- 
jneut  of  an  orderly  ChurcU  for  the 
United  States  of  America  lies,  how- 
ever, somewhat  outside  the  range 
of  ouri)resent  ])nrpose.  Neverthe- 
less it  may  be  i)ermitted  to  (»bserve, 
by  the  way,  that  the  American 
Church,  whicli  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  a  fair  start  with  the  conse- 
cration of  Bishops  White  and  Pro- 
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voosc  ill  1787,  just  one  century  a^yo, 
lias  ii,l)un(lanti.v  prospered  since. 
Some  ti_i,nires  will  be  siven  liereaf- 
ter^  but  no  mere  enumeration  of 
the  number  of  her  ministers  can 
give  any  adequate  c()ncei)tion  of 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  vi^or 
of  the  sister  Church  of  the  United 
States. 

Tiie  year  1787  was  a  notable  one, 
not  only  to  the  United  States  but 
to  the  Queen's  dominions  in  Ameri- 
ca also.  In  that  year  was  conse- 
crated the  first  (JoUjnial  Bishop; 
and  it  is  a  touch iii<i'  fact  that  Dr. 
Biuney  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  lineal 
des(5enila.nt  of  that  first  Colonial 
Bisho)),  was  called  to  his  rest  while 
actually  [)reparing"  to  celebrate  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  centenary  of 
his  see.  Dr.  Inglis,  the  lirst  Bishoi) 
of  Xova  Scotia,  had  been  in  earlier 
times  liei;tor  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York.  He  a[)pears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  strong  character  and 
well  titted  for  working  as  a  pioneer. 
Certainly  he  needed  much  strength 
anl  faith  too.  His  e[)iscopal  charge 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  British 
possessions Jn  North  America,  in 
which  immense  see  he  labored 
single-handed  for  six  years,  when 
lie  was  relieved  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  by  the  foundation  of 
the  See  of  Quebec.  His  entire 
episcopate  extended  over  twenty- 
nine  years.  The  absurdity  of  as- 
signing impossible  sees  <lid  not 
seem  to  strike  men  in  those  days 
so  strongly  as  it  does  now:  tlie 
notion  that  Bishops  were  more  or 
less  ornamental,  and  that  Priests 
and  Deacons  did  the  worlc,  had 
somehow  established  itself;  and 
the  im[)ossibility  of  rearing  families 
without  fathers,  or  of  fighting 
armies   without    officers,  does  not 


seem  to  have  made  itself  ])lain. 
When  we  remember  that,  at  a  later 
date,  the  whole  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia was  ordered  to  (;onsider  itself 
as  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  it  is 
not  un<;haritable  to  credit  our  rul- 
ers, ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in 
days  not  long  gone  by,  with  any 
conceivable  or  inconceivable  ab- 
surdity. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the 
history  to  a  centuiy  ago,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  divide  the  last  cen- 
tury into  twojjarts;  the  fust  from 
1787  to  1837;  the  latter  fnmi  18)^7, 
the  date  ot  Queen  Victoria's  acces- 
sion, down  to  the  present  time  The 
foiiner  half  of  the  century  1  shall 
touch  lightly,  as  being  beyond  m^'' 
special  pur()ose,  and  as  being  iu- 
tr()duce(l  chiefly  as  a  background 
to  more  recent  historv. 

The  period  from  1787  to  1837  in- 
cludes the  foundation  of  the  fol- 
lowing sees:  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
Calcutta,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Ma- 
dras, Sydney,  Bombay.  Perhaps 
Bombay  ought  to  be  excluded,  as 
dating  actually  from  1837.  If  we 
classify  the  sees,  we  have  two 
liishops  for  America,  two  for  the 
West  Indies,  three  for  India,  and 
one  for  Australia!.  It  must  not  of 
course  be  sui>i)osed,  nor  do  1  intend 
to  insinuate,  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  Christian  work  going  on 
where  there  was  no  Bishoj)  to  su- 
perintend it,  but  the  number  of 
chief  pastors  certainly  gives  some 
fair  measure  of  the  amount  and 
vigor  of  the  work,  and  it  seems 
strange  in  the  retrospect  that  we 
could  ever  have  expected  large 
success  when  depending  upon  ma- 
chinery so  lamentably  defective. 

Nevertheless  there  were  men  in 
those  days   who  have   left  a  noble 
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record  beLind  tliem.  Tiiglis  of 
l^Tovji  Scotiji,  to  wliom  reference 
liiis  been  already  made;  jMouiitaiii 
of  Quebec;  at  Caknitta,  the  wise 
Mi(blletnn,  and  the  gentle,  loviiig, 
in  every  way  admirable  Heber  at 
one  end  of  the  half-centuiy,  with 
the  vigorous  Daniel  Wilson  at  the 
otiier.  These  and  other  good  men 
worked  under  most  discouraging 
conditions,  but  they  worked  right 
valiantly.  Better  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  have  uot  been  in  these 
latter  times. 

Yet  these  lights  made  the  dark 
iiess  m«re  visible.  The  Church 
liad  not  really  risen  to  a  sense  of 
the  work  with  which  she  was 
charged.  The  raai)j)ing  out  of  the 
whole  British  Empire,  and  the  de- 
termination that  there  should  exist 
no  poition  of  it  which  should  not 
possess  the  ministry  of  the  Ciiurch 
of  Christ  in  all  its  fullness  and 
vitality,  had  not  been  adopted  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Church 
of  KngbuKl.  It  needed  some  clear- 
headed, wise,  strong,  warm-hearted 
man  to  ])ioclaim  this  principle.  The 
<yape  Colony,  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land, Mauritius,  St.  Helena,  New- 
foundland, British  Guiana  were  all 
untouched  by  Church  organizatioa; 
while  that  which  was  done  for 
India,  Australia,  British  North 
Ameri(;a,  was  more  like  playing  at 
Xjiiurch,  than  real  earnest. 

So  half  a  century  passed  away, 
with  a  result  of  eight  sees  founded ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  foundation 
so  fettered  and  clogged  and  coti- 
-fused  by  the  injudicious  meddling 
and  muddling  of  Parliament,  that 
lasting  juischief  was  done.  To  this 
present  day  Indian  Church  work  is 
seriously  hindered  by  the  absurdi- 


ties committed  in  the  foundation  of 
the  See  of  Calcutta. 

The  real  birth  of  the  Church  of 
the  British  Empire,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  true  and  fidl  recogni- 
tion of  the  reality  and  meaning  and 
l)ossibilities  of  that  Church,  may 
i)e  said  to  date  from  the  year  1841. 
In  that  year  the  then  Bisho])  of 
London,  Dr.  Blnmtield,  one  of  the 
most  statesmanlike  and  far-seeing 
Bishojjs  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land lias  ])r<)du('ed  since  the  Ke- 
formation,  brought  the  whole  sub- 
ject for\\ar(l  in  a  letter  to  the 
Archbislioj)  of  Canterbury.  His 
l)roj)osal  was  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  puri)ose  of  extending  the  Epis- 
copate to  all  the  Colonies  which 
were  still  without  complete  Church 
organization.  The  proposal  was 
no  sooner  made  than  it  was  ac- 
cepted. It  was  obviously  in  accoid- 
ance  with  sound  judgment;  its 
strength  and  vitality  consisted  not 
so  much  in  a  new  machinery  for 
raising  money,  as  in  the  assertion 
of  a,  great  principle.  JNloney,  no 
doubt,  was  raised,  and  the  Colonial 
Bishoprics'  Fund  is  stjll  an  active 
instiument  for  good.  Something 
like  three  quarters  of  a  million  of 
aoney  has  been  expended  through 
its  means.  But  the  grandest  benefit 
arising  from  the  Bishoj)  of  London's 
action  may,  1  think,  be  said  to  have 
been  the  assertion  and  the  cordial 
recognition  of  the  paramount  duty 
which  rests  upon  England,  and  the 
Colonies  as  well,  of  seeing  that  the 
English  Church  is  co-extensive  with 
the  English  Empire.  As  the  sun 
never  sets  u])on  the  Em])ire,  so 
also  it  never  sets  upon  the  Church. 

It  was  a  fortunate  fact  for  the 
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new  Colon i;il  movenieiit  tlint  tlie 
first  Colony  tiikeii  in  hand  was  New 
Zealatid,  and  that  the  first  Bisliop 
was  Geor<;e  Auyiistns  Sel  w.vn.  The 
circnnistaiices  of  tliis  singnlarly 
]>api)y  ai)i)ointnient  to  a  new  post 
of  unuii'iisared  difii(;nlty  are  so  in- 
terest! n;;-  as  to  be  \\orth  mentioning 
liere.  Tlie  new  Bishopric  iiad  been 
proposed  to  the  elder  brotlier  Wil- 
liam, and  had  been  declined  by 
liim  on  family  gronnds:  donbtless 
the  deiMsion  was  a  wise  one,  though 
he  himself  did  not  at  the  time 
rec/Ognize  its  importance.  Then 
the  spirit  of  the  young  Augustus 
was  moved.  Was  the  name  of 
Selwyn  to  he  <lisgraced  ?  Was  it  to 
be  tiioiight  tliat  the  Church's  best 
blood  was  too  good  for  the  Colo- 
nies? Was  a  Colonial  Bishopric  to 
go  a-bi'gging  ?  Me  consulted  with 
his  old  friend,  Mr.  Gladstone,  what 
he  should  <lo,  and  by  his  advice 
went  straight  to  Lambeth  Talace 
and  offered  his  services.  The  re- 
sult could  not  be  doubtful.  The 
Arclibisiiop  speedily  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  might  beBishop 
of  New  Zealand  if  he  would.  Here 
is  the  letter  in  which  he  replied  to 
the  Archbishoi)i(S  i)roposal ;  it  is  a 
docuuieiit  whicii  deserves  to  be 
printed  in  letters  of  gold. 

"My  Lord  Primate— To  the  call  of  the 
Church  conveyed  to  me  by  your  Grace,  I 
can  make  no  plainer  or  shorter  answer  than 
in  the  words  of  tbe  Gospel,  Matt.  xxi.  30. 
'E7<i),  Kvpie.  I  trust  that  I  could  have  an- 
swered as  wilhngly.  if  I  had  been  called 
to  some  less  favored  portion  of  Christ's 
vineyard.  As  it  is,  I  feel  that  'tlie  lot  is 
fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground;  yea,  I 
have  a  goodly  heritage.' 

"With  respect  to  the  sug.gestions  of 
Lord  Jolm  Russell,  I  will  immediately 
make  every  enquiry;  but  as  my  resolution 
has  abeady  l)eeu  formed  upon  other 
grounds,  1  beg  your  Grace  to  consider  my 


answer  as  final,  so  far  as  it  depends  tipon 
me.  ■  I  trust  in  God  that  I  have  counted 
tiie  cost.  1  am  most  tlianktul  to  your 
Grace  for  the  full  and  considerate  manner 
in  which  you  have  explained  to  me  all  the 
circumstances  of  tlie  case.  I  have  written 
to  Lord  John  Russell  to  accept  the  olhce." 

It  is  no  <lisparageraent  to  those 
who  had  preceded  Jiim  in  the  Co- 
lonial Episcopate  to  say  that  the 
like  of  him  had  iu)t  been  as  yet. 
The  new  generation  and  those  to 
come,  who  did  not  see  George 
Augustus  Selwyn  in  his  youth, may 
realize  to  a  great  extent  what  he 
was  in  personal  a])pearance  from 
Mr.  Kichmond's  beautiful  sketch  : 
a  face  at  once  manly  and  singular- 
ly handsome  ;  the  fignre  of  an 
athlete,  an  exi)ression  full  of  sweet- 
ness, gentleness,  and  humor.  God 
Himself  seemed  to  have  set  his  seal 
upon  that  grand  combination  and 
form,  "  to  give  the  'Church'  assur- 
ance of  a  man." 

And  a  man  he  was,  and  just  the 
man  that  was  needed.  A  possible 
view  of  his  mission  was  contained 
in  the  witty  phrase  a.ttributed  to 
Sydney  Smith,  who  trnsted  that  if 
the  New  Zealandersate  their  Bisli- 
o])  he  might  disagree  with  them. 
But  Bisho[)  Selwyn  had  formed  a 
high  conception  of  the  problem 
before  him.  His  call  was  to  foniul 
a  Church  for  Englishmen  and 
jMaoris  at  the  Antipodes.  Nothing 
less  than  that;  and  he  did  it,  and  a 
great  deal  more. 

The  Maoris  had  enjoyed  an  evil 
repute  as  cannibals;  yet  there  were 
in  them  the  seeds  of  better  things. 
The  race  was  by  no  means  hope- 
lessly barbarian,  and  a  good  deal 
of  honest  Gospel  work  iiad  been 
done  amongst  them.  A  mission 
had  beeu  sent  to  the  islands  by.  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  as  long 
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agro  as  1809.  Work  did  not  really 
commence  till  1815;  and  tlie  .lirst 
convert  was  ma<le  in  1825.  It  was 
51  long  and  faitlifiil  sowing  in  tears; 
but  there  was  much  joyfnl  reaping; 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
an<l  Prayer-book  were  translated 
into  Maori  in  1838; and  befoie  Bish- 
op Selwyn  arrived,  tlie  Maori 
nation  might  be  said  to  havebecome 
])rjicticaily  Christian,  as  the  conn- 
try,  by  the  wisli  of  the  natives,  had 
become  English. 

It  were  long  to  tell  all  that  Bisli- 
o.]>  Selwyn  said  and  did.  I  mnst 
refer  to  his  biograpiiy.  For  my 
purpose  it  is  snfticient  to  say  that 
lie  threw  a  halo  of  heroism,  and 
something  like  a  light  of  poetry, 
round  the  conception  of  a  Coloni.d 
Bisho}).  On  the  voyage  out  he 
learned  IVlaori,  so  that  when  he  ar- 
rived hefounil  himself  in  a  position 
to  speak  to  the  natives.  He  at 
once  commenceil  a  journey  on  foot 
through  his  diocese,  with  natives 
carrying  his  tent  and  equipments. 
His  first  visitation  occupied  five 
months;  he  returned  home  ragged, 
an<l  with  his  last  ])air  of  shoes  tat- 
tered and  toj-n.  His  whole  episco- 
pate was  ])assed  in  tiie  same  S]>irit, 
though  with  a  more  widely  extend- 
ed i)lan,  and  with  greater  dangers 
and  difticnlties.  War  broke  out  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  natives. 
The  Bisiio])  was  in  the  midst  of  it 
as  a  peacemaker:  he  was  eminently 
qualified  for  the  task,  for  he  loved 
both  sides.  The  Maoris  were  his 
children;  he  knew  it,  and  they 
knew  it  too.  But  Bislio[)  Selwyn 
was  not  a  mere  ambassador  of  peace 
between  warring  i)eople  ;  he  was  a 
far-sighted,  large-minded  organizer 
of  tlie  Church.  He  arranged  for 
the"  subdivision  of  his  great  diocese, 


which  is  now  divided  into  six,  each 
bearing  its  own  si)ecial  title,  so  that 
the  name  of  Bishop  of  New  Zealand 
exists  no  longer.  Selwyn  is  the 
oidy  man  who  ever  did,  or 
ever  w^ill,  bear  a  title  which 
he  did  so  much  to  render  illustri- 
ous. 

When  Bishop  Selwyn  I'eturned 
on  a  visit  to  England  in  1854, 
his  arrival  excited  as  mnch  in- 
terest as  that  of  some  great  i»oten- 
tate.  The  very  heart  of  England 
was  move<l  ;  every  one  seemed  to 
recognize  him  as  a  great  hero,  ex- 
cei»t  himself;  he  was  sim[)le  as  a 
ciiild,  quite  unmoved  by  the  com- 
l)!iments  and  almost  worshi])  that 
he  received,  and  api»eared  uncon- 
scious of  having  done  anything  re- 
markable. It  was  his  Imrning 
words  at  St.  IVIary's,  Cambridge, 
during  this  visit,  which  sent  Mac- 
kenzie to  South  Africa. 

I  cannot  pass  away  from  Bishop 
Selwyn  without  reference  to  his 
remarkable  scheme  forevangelizing 
the  natives  of  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean.  Sailing  about  in 
his  Church  yacdit,  he  brought  boys 
from  the  various  islands  to  be  edu- 
cated under  his  own  care;  the  boys 
to  return  to  their*  homes,  there  to 
teach  their  brethren  and  leaven  the 
native  society.  It  was  an  admira- 
ble scdieme,  which  was  consecrated 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Bishoj)  Patli- 
son,  and  is  still  being  cariied  on 
with  zeal  and  success  by  the  second 
Bishoj)  Selwyn,  a  worthy  son  of  the 
first. 

Thus  the  natives  that  walked  in 
darkness  sawagreat  light.  Itmay 
be  safely  said  tliat  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  has  been  so  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
that  we  may  look  for  a  glorious  fu- 
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tui'e.  Undoubtedly  in  the  list  of 
foumlers  and  benefactors  of  the 
Soiitlierii  Church,  the  name  of  Sel- 
wyn  will  ever  be  conspicuous. 

But  this  <iTeat  epoch  in  Colonial 
Chiivcii  life  has  so  dazzled  me,  that 
I  have  been  led  to  pass  over  tlie 
fonnding  of  two  sees  which  preced- 
ed that  of  ISTew  Zealand.  I  refer  to 
those  of  Toronto  aiul  Newfouiul- 
L'lnd.  Toronto  may  be  regarded  as 
inclu(le<l  in  the  ordinary  growth  of 
the  Cimrch  of  British  North  Amer- 
i(;a,  w!ii(*!i  has  hapi)ily  since  that 
time  attained  farther  expansion. 
NewfDundlaiid  deserves  a  few 
words  of  special  notice,  if  only  in 
conseqnen(!e  of  the  difficult^'  of  the 
work  involved  and  the  singular  sim- 
plicity anil  beauty  of  tli (^character 
of  Bishop  Field,  one  of  the  earliest 
occapajits  of  the  see. 

The  see  was  actually  founded  in 
1839,  but  the  first  Bishop  was  able 
to  do  scarcely  more  than  spy  out 
the  land.  In  truth,  it  is  a  land 
which  may  well  tax  the  faith  and 
energy  of  the  strongest  man.  It 
has  been  described  as  "a  rough 
shore  with  no  interior.  There  is 
not  a  human  habitation  beyond  the 
immediate  neigliborhood  of  the 
coast,  which,  with  its  endless  suc- 
cession of  coves,  inlets,  and  bays, 
enveloped  very  often  in  mist  aiMl 
fog,  gives  a  home  and  harvest-field 
of  water  to  a  race  of  pious  and 
hardy  fishermen.  In  no  ])art  of 
the  world  are  the  conditions  of  life 
harder.  A  long  winter  and  a  ster- 
ile soil  forbid  aught  but  the  sim- 
plest efforts  at  husbandry;  the 
stormy  seas  offer  in  the  summer 
months  a  livelihood  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  much  risk.  Amid  the  ice- 
bergs and  fioes  of  the  Arctic  Sea  the 
crews  find  the  seals,   which   are   to 


them  the  most  frnitful  source  of  in- 
come." 

In  one  sense  ISTewfoundland  was 
just  the  place  to  be  i)ut  under  a 
Bishop  of  its  own;  in  another  it 
was  jnst  the  i)lace  to  be  put  aside 
as  not  of  mu(;h  importance,  or  to  be 
dealt  with  in  some  impossil)le  man- 
ner after  the  example  of  Australia 
and  Calcutta.  Happily,  good  sense 
and  charity  prevailed;  and  in 
Bishoi)  Field,  who  was  consecrated 
in  1843,  the  desolate  island  found 
a  pastor  whose  simplicity  and  faith 
and  holiness  were  worthy  of  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  I  had  my- 
self the  privilege  of  making  his  ac- 
quaintance in  iiisinirish  of  English 
Bicknor,  in  the  sweet  conntiy  of 
tlie  ^^'ye,  not  far  from  Monmouth, 
shortly  before  his  ai)pointment  to 
the  see.  He  was  the  very  model 
of  a  Country  Parson,  after  George 
Plerbert's  own  heart;  and  the  par 
ish  was  what  a  parish  should  be. 
He  was  then,  and  long  after,  a 
ba(dielor;  and  he  lived  in  solitary 
simplicity  in  the  parsonage  hanl 
by  the  church,  which  was  always 
open,  he  himself  unlocking  tiie 
door  in  the  morning,  and  locking  it 
in  the  evening  with  his  own  hand. 
He  was  great  in  schools,  and  when 
I  visited  him  was  very  hai)])y  in 
the  possession  of  a  new  village 
clock,  which  was  erected  U]>on  tiie 
school-house,  and  which  had  been 
presented  as  a  testimonial  of  re- 
spect by  Adelaide,  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager. What  with  church,  ])ai-son- 
age,  school,  and  the  x)arochial  and 
natural  surroundings,  the  whole 
thing  was  a  ])oem,  and  the  ])arson 
of  English  Bicknor  seemed  to  be 
the  occui)ant  of  an  earthly  Para- 
dise. I  remember  now  across  the 
long  course  of  years  the   feeling  of 
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admiration  wliicli  moved  my  liearf, 
wlieii  I  lieard  that  he  liad  given  ui> 
liis  pari.sli  and  liis  old  liome  to  go 
to  bleak  Newfoundland. 

However,  as  far  as  fitness  fortiie 
work  was  concerned,  he  knew  what 
lie  was  doing.  He  turned  ont  to 
be  a  capital  sailor,  and  in  his  little 
schooner  Hawk  he  voyaged  about 
year  after  year,  visiting  the  remot- 
est bays  ajid  coves,  and  carrying 
with  him  everywiiere  the  tire  of 
Ciiristian  love,  ami  tlie  infecting 
l)ower  of  a  pure  life  and  holy  ex- 
ample. When  lie  died  in  1876, 
aftt'i'  :in  episco])ate  of  more  than 
tliiity  years,  during  which  he  had 
seldom  been  absent  from  his  tield  of 
Lihor,  he  left  between  seventy  and 
eighty  chuiches,  tifty  clergymen, 
and  half  a  cathedral,  as  the  monu- 
ment of  an  ai)ostolic  career  which 
has  sehlom  been  sur])assetl,  eitlier 
in  heioic  self-sacritice  or  in  God- 
given  success. 

Two  Bishopri(;s  were  founded  in 
1841  and  1842  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
but  which  on  that  very  account  de- 
mand a  ])assing  notice.  I  refer  to 
those  of  Jernsalem  an<l  Gibraltar. 

The  foimer  is  mixed  up  with 
much  painful  controversy,  and  was 
one  of  the  nnha])py  causes  which 
combined  to  lose  John  Heiny  l^ew- 
man  to  the  English  Church.  It  is 
jio  part  of  my  present  intention  to 
enter  into  that  controversy;  but  I 
cannot  fail  to  iM)tice  the  i)resent 
more  hopeful  condition  of  the 
whole  question,  as  evinced  by  a 
recent  letter  from  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantim)j)le  to  the  Arclibishop 
oi"  Canterbury.  A  7iewly  consecrat- 
ed Prelate  Inis  lately  leftonr  shores, 
and  the  Patriarch  of-Constantinople 
has  (cordially  ai)i)roved  what  has 
been   done;    recognizing    the    im- 


l)ortant  fact  tliat  the  mission  of  the 
English  Bishop  is  to  sui>erintend 
English  clergy  and  English  i>eo])]e, 
and  not  to  i)rose]ytize  Christians  of 
the  Eastern  Church.  It  nniy  be 
hoi)ed,  therefore,  that  the  contro- 
versy which  has  caused  so  much 
warmth  and  irritation  is  at  last 
happily  closed. 

The  Bishopric  of  Gibraltar  is 
mixed  nj)  with  no  controversy, 
but  is  interesting  because  it  bears 
renuirkable  testimony  to  the  all- 
pei'vading  character  of  the  British 
Church.  All  round  the  ISlediter- 
ranean,  at  Caunes,  Mentone,  Gem)a, 
Florence,  Kome,  Palermo,  Athens, 
Constantino])le,  Odessa,  Smyrna, 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  other  i)laces, 
are  English  colonies  with  their 
chapels  and  clergymen.  Moreover, 
English  sailors  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parts,  who  need  spiritual  guar- 
dianship as  much  as  any  class  of 
society.  The  ytrovision  therefore 
of  a  Bisho]),  wlio,  taking  liis  title 
fiiim  a  sj)ot  in  Her  Majesty's  do- 
minions, shall  have  charge  of  the 
outlying  and  detached  settlements 
of  the  English  Church,  is  a  fact 
closely  allied  witli  the  sn'uject  of 
this  paper,  and  is  oi!(^  of  the  indi- 
cations of  the  expansive  and  cour- 
ageous si)irit  whu-h  has  character- 
ized the  last  half  century. 

The  year  1847  was  a  notable  one 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the 
Emi)ire.  In  that  year  the  Aus- 
tralian Churci)  indicated  its  tirst 
signs  of  vigorous  liealth  and  ex- 
pansion. The  Bis]io])ric  of  Sydney 
was  founded,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  1836.  Bishop  Broughton  worked 
as  vigorously  as  man  coubl  woilc 
in  a  vast  continent,  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  which  weie  intinitely 
intensified  by  the  system  of  trans- 
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]>()rtiiig'  convicts  from  England, 
wliich  liad  unfortnnately  been  per- 
niitteil  to  i»icvail.  Bnt  the  aboli- 
tion ot'transportation,  the  discovery 
of  gold,  and  tiie  earnestness  of 
Chnrchuien  at  home,  at  length 
bronght  aUont  a  salutary  ciiange. 
In  1847,  three  Australian  Bishops 
Avere  consecrated  for  Newcastle, 
Adel.iid.e,  and  Melbourne.  These 
sees  have  since  been  subdivided, 
and  at  the  present  time  Australia 
contains  thirteen  sees. 

It  was  a.  great  hai>piness  to  Aus- 
tralia as  toXew  Zealand,  that  her 
early  si»iritual  leaders  were  earnest, 
simple-liearted,  wise,  and  vigorous 
men.  To  mention  but  one,  Tyrrei, 
the  tirst  Bishop  of  Mewcastle,  who 
died  in  1879  :  during  the  whole  of 
]iis  episcopate  he  never  returned 
liome.  In  fact  he  never  left  Aus- 
tralia but  once,  and  that  was  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  missionary 
voyage  with  Bishop  Selwyn.  "He 
lived  in  the  sa<ld!e,  makinjif  visita- 
tion tours  of  1500  miles  at  a.  time. 
His  great  diocese  had  800  miles  of 
coast-line,  extended  inland  700 
miles,  au»l  was  five  times  as  larg*e 
as  Grreat  Britain.  With  very  high 
spiritual  gifts,  he  had  the  rare 
combiua.tion  of  excellent  habits  of 
business.  He  was  a  gieat  financier; 
setting  a  munificent  example,  he 
induced  the  Colonists  to  give  large- 
ly. He  inaugurated  an  endowment 
scheme  of  £100,000,  taking  care 
that  no  parish  should  possess  a 
sum  that  would  ])rovide  the  full 
stipend  of  its  clergy;  but  by  a  com- 
bination of  partial  endowments  and 
the  voluntary  system,  he  maintained 
the  advantages  and  avoided  the 
evils  of  both."  Only  conceive  the 
/)rivilege  of  possessing  such  a  mau 


during   the  first  thirty   years  of    a 
new  see  ! 

Nor  was  Church  i>rogress  in  Aus- 
tralia confined  to  an  iiu^rease  of  the 
n\eaus  of  grace,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  vigorous  opera- 
tion of  wise  si)iritual  leaders.  There 
was  (;o-o])ei'ation  as  well.  The  sees 
were  not  to  be  independent,  but  to 
form  a.  new  province,  according-  to 
the  aiuiient  model.  And  an  im- 
])ortant  i)rovince  it  now  is,  with  the 
Bisho[)  of  Sydney  as  Metropolitan, 
and  the  sees  not  only  of  Australia, 
but  of  New  Zealaud  and  Tasmania, 
included  in  the  ecclesiastical  re 
])ublic.  The  southern  sees  of  the 
Church  of  the  Empire  now  number 
not  less  than  twenty -one:  that  they 
will  become  vastly  more  numerous 
during  the  next  half  century  may 
be  prophesied  with  some  confi- 
dence. 

I  have  si)olven  of  1847  as  being 
a  notable  year,  and.  have  illustrated 
that  remark  by  reference  to  the 
consecration  of  three  Australian 
Bishops;  but  the  year  was  notable 
also  as  that  of  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  Gray,  the  first  Bishop 
sent  from  England  to  the  Cape 
Colony.  Like  Bishops  Selwyn  and 
Field  and  many  others,  Bisho]) 
Gray  went  out  at  the  cost  of  much 
self-sacrifice,  and  with  the  loss  of 
bright  prospects  at  home.  The 
early  part  of  his  e])iscopate  was 
laborious  and  anxious,  but  full  of 
joy  and  success.  The  great  wag- 
gon journey  which  he  made  to  in- 
spect the  whole  of  the  vast  country 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  in 
order  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  re- 
quirements, may  take  rank  with 
any  missionary  journey  made  since 
tlie  days  of  St.  Paul.     His   simi)le 
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narrntive  of  liis  expedition  «ave 
him  liigii  i)lnce  at  once  jnnon^>t 
S])ii'itual  pioneers.  As  the  result 
of  this  journey  he  determined  to  jit- 
tenipt  the  subdivision  of  his  enor- 
mous diocese,  and  to  seek  help  at 
lionie  for  the  acconi])!ishment  of 
the  Avork.  Home  lie  came,  and 
wandered  for  months  up  and  down, 
tellin<>-  his  tale  and  askinjE;-  for  help. 
Seldom  has  any  l)es<iing"  expedition 
been  more  successful:  he  returned 
to  the  Oai)e  with  the  satisfaction  of 
iKtving-  foun<led  the  two  sees  of 
Graham's  Town  and  Natal,  and 
X)rovided  for  the  maintenance  of 
two  Bishoi)S  for  the  same.  Thus 
was  laid  the  fouinlation  of  anew 
province,  which  now  contains  eight 
sees. 

Dark  days  were  in  store  for 
Bishop  Giay;  but  their  darkness 
need  only  throw  a  ])assing'  shadow 
over  these  ])ag"es.  The  writings  of 
Bisho])  Colenso  involved  Bisho]) 
Gray  in  a  controversy  from  whicli 
he  would  willingly  have  shrunk, 
brought  him  into  the  Courts  of 
Law,  and  have  left  a  heritage  of 
division  and  bitterness  to  the  Sontli 
African  Church  which  all  Chris- 
tians must  nnfeignedly  deplore. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we 
may  trust  that  sorrow  will  en<lnre 
oidy  for  the  night,  and  that  joy 
will  come  in  the  morning.  The  en«l 
is  not  yet,  but  we  may  hope  and 
pray  that  it  is  not  far  off.  Mean- 
while, Bisho])  Gray  has  lefta  goodly 
memorial  behind  him  in  a  fully 
organized  province  added  t-o  the 
Chuich  of  the  English  Empire. 
Allowing  for  all  dra.wba(;ks,  there 
are  few  portions  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  in  which  better  work'  is 
being  dor)e  for  the  Lord  Christ;  an«l 
as  the  name  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope" 


took  the  place  of  the  old  nam(^ 
"  Ca])e  of  Storms,"  so  we  may  trusi 
that  the  South  African  Church, 
which  has  been  so  cons))icnously  a 
Churcli  of  Storms,  may  speedily  be- 
come a  Church  of  Good  Hope,  or, 
still  better,  a  Chuich  of  jierfect 
unity  and  concA)rd.  The  South 
Afiican  Church  has  a  grand  and 
important  future  in  store,  I'or  it; 
may  God  enable  it  to  i-ise  to  its 
piivileges  and  responsibilities  ! 

South  Afri(;a,  more  ])eiha]>s  than 
any  other  i>art  of  the  Queen's  domin- 
ions, has  brought  before  English- 
men the  ])roblem  of  dealing  with 
mitive  races  in  an  uncivilized  condi- 
tion. In  India  there  is  civilization 
of  a  high  kind,  and  going  back  to 
remote  antiquity ;  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  the  number  of  na- 
tives is  comi)aratively  small  an<l 
incai)able  of  much  increase;  but  in 
Afri(;a  the  element  of  high  civiliza- 
tion is  wanting,  and  the  sn])])ly  of 
natives  fiom  the  inteiior  of  the 
great  continent  is  quite  unlimited. 
Hence  South  Africa  has  brought 
England,  more  than  any  other 
Colony,  face  to  face  with  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  onr  heathen  fellow- 
subjects.  A<lmirable  work  has  been 
<lone,  and  is  being  done,  in  this 
direction;  uo  ojie  was  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  successful  in  the 
work  t\iaii  Bishoj)  Colenso  (luring 
the  earlier  i)ortion  of  his  career. 
But  1  refer  to  this  subject  for  the 
puipose  of  observing,  that  in  the 
last  thirty  years  the  Chnrch  of 
England  lias  nudertaken  distinct 
missionary  work  outside  the  limits 
of  the  Empire  ui)on  a  more  system- 
ati(;  i)lan  than  Avas  ever  adojtted 
before.  The  Universities'  Mission 
to  Central  Africa  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous instance.     Stirred   up  by 
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the  impressive  i>i)])e}il  of  Liviiij^-- 
sroiie,  tlie  Universities  first,  old 
Eiighind  afterwards,  determined  to 
send  civilization  and  the  (jrosi)el 
of  peace  to  the  .great  Lake  Country 
which  Livingstone  had  exi)lore(t. 
INfackenzie  was  the  tirst  leader  of 
the  Mission.  I  have  long-  ago  writ- 
ten ]\[ackenzie*s  Life,  asid  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  u[)on 
it  here;  but  1  wonld  earnestly  re- 
mark that  for  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, purity  of  purpose,  humility 
and  courage,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  name  any  one  as  his  su[)erior, 
or  many  as  liis  equals.  His  early 
death,  almost  before  he  had  entered 
^^p()n  his  work,  is  well  known;  but 
the  mission  which  has  sprung  out  of 
his  grave,  is  olie  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  the  most  remark al)le  tliat 
the  world  has  seen  in  these  latter 
days. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  such 
missiojis  (;annot  claim  a  i)lace  in  an 
article  which  professes  to  treat  of 
the  Church  of  the  British  Empire; 
but  it  is  the  a[»i)arent  impropriety 
of  the  introduction  which  chietly 
emphasizes  its  trae  propriety.  The 
British  Empire  is  in  reality  every- 
where throughout  the  world;  and 
our  all-perva<ling  commerce,  and 
our  ubiquitous  possessions,  give 
E.'iglishmen  a  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter which  no  other  i)eo|)le  at  this 
tim^'.  enjoy.  Why  should  uot  our 
Church  be  as  ubiquitous  as  our 
peoi)le?  and  may  it  not  be  doubted 
wiiether  the  intercourse  of  English- 
men, as  the  ground  of  commerce 
with  the  uncivilized  races  of  the 
world,  is  not  likely  to  become  some- 
times a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing, 
unless  the  Church  rises  to  a  sense 
of  her  j>ower  and  her  <luty  ? 

The   missionary   Bishops   of  the 


English  Church  do  in  fact  con«ti- 
tfite  a  body  of  apostolic  pioneers  of 
Christ,  whose  habits  and  achieve- 
ments, and  in  some  cases  whose 
noble  deaths,  throw  into  the  work 
of  the  Church  Just  that  element  of 
heroisu)  and  romance,  which  a  some- 
what dull  mechanical  age  of  com- 
mittees and  central  organization 
seems  to  need.  The  days  of  Chris- 
tian chivalry  have  uot  ceased,  and 
the  gallant  conduct  of  the  leaders 
of  the  great  cami)aigu  has  instilled 
such  spirit  into  the  rank  and  tile, 
that  it  is  easier  to  till  up  vacancies 
occasioned  by  the  fever  of  Africa 
with  men  of  high  quality,  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual,  than  it  is  to  fill 
up  vacancies- with  meuof  the  same 
kind  in  our  quiet  English  villages. 

To  return,  however,  within  the 
limits  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  duly  repre- 
sented everywhere  throughout  the 
world,  it  may  certainly  be  afdrmed 
that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Em- 
X)ire  in  which  the  seed  has  not  been 
sown  of  a  plant  taken  from  the  old 
English  root.  It  may  be  interest 
ing  to  the  reader  to  see  brouglit  to- 
gether in  one  focus  a  conspectus  o< 
the  whole  Church  of  the  Empire  as 
it  now  exists: 

British  North  America  contains 
19  dioceses;  India,  7;  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  7;  Africa,  and 
islands  adjacent,  14;  Australia,  18; 
New  Zealand  and  Pacific,  8;  Cliina 
and  Japan,  5:  thus  making  a  total 
of  73.  In  this  enumeration  Gibral- 
tar and  Jerusalem  are  omitted;  on 
the  other  hand  a  few  are  included 
which  are  of  a  purely  missionary 
character,  and  which  lie,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  outside  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.     When  it  is  considered 
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how  much  is  meniit  by  tlie  estab- 
lisbment  of  a  diocese,  implyiii.n',  its 
it  does,  a  guiding  iiead,  a  tiaiiiiiig' 
of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and 
a  continuous  supply  of  ministers, 
corporate  action  by  means  of  syn- 
ods, with  all  the  strengtii  belong- 
ing to  unity  of  action  and  conscious- 
ness of  the  Apostolic  foundatiou 
upon  which  the  Churcli  rests,  and 
when  it  is  further  considered  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  work  which 
has  been  described  in  this  paper 
lias  been  accomplislied  during  the 
reigu  of  Queen  Victoria,  surely  we 
may  well  thank  God  and  take  cour- 
age. 

And  the  work  has  grown  almost 
like  theTemi)le  at  Jerusalem,  with- 
out the  sound  of  axe  or  hammer. 
Til  ere  has  been  of  late  years  no 
discussion  in  Parliameut,  and  no 
Parliamentary  help.  Indeed,  the 
chief  diflticulties  with  which  we 
have  to  contend  are  those  for  which 
Ave  lia\'e  to  thank  Parliament  or  the 
Crown  in  days  gone  by.  The 
shackles  which  still  hang  on  the 
Church  in  India  were  forged  by 
Parliament,  and  the  troubles  of 
South  Africa  have  been  very  much 
due  to  the  blundering  of  the  law 
oilicers  of  the  Crown.  Meanwhile 
nothing  has  been  able  to  stop  the 
Church's  growth;  the  seed  has  life 
in  itself,  and  grow  it  will;  the 
seed  is  watered  from  above;  the 
])la7it  is  tended  and  <lressed  by  the 
Heavenly  Husbandman,  and  thus 
it  must  needs  prosper:  who  shall 
let  it? 

It  is  impossible  to  write  of  the 
Church  of  the  British  Empire  with- 
out throwing  in  a  few  words  of 
brotherly  sympathy  concerning  the 
Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America.     As  iu   the  good   provi- 


<lence  of  God  the  separation  of  the 
United  States  from  the  old  country, 
though  accomplished  by  a  war  of 
much  bitterness  and  severity,  and 
having  in  it  apparently  the  seeds 
of  mutual  hatred,  has  nevertheless 
led  to  an  unj)aralleled  extension  of 
the  Lnglish-s])eaking  race,  4ind  vir- 
tually raised  England  higher  than 
could  ever  have  been  anticii)ated 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  world, 
so  also  it  may  be  that  the  same 
great  schism  may  have  done  much 
towards  strengthening  and  spread- 
ing the  influence  of  the  English 
Church.  V>e  have  in  the  Ameri- 
can Chundi  not  a  jealous  rival,  but 
a  loving  sister.  We  have  for  the 
first  time  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  will  be  the  history  of  a 
Churchatonce  national  andcathjiic, 
yet  without  any  connection  with  or 
influence  from  the  civil  power.  It 
is  the  Church  ofChrist  under  some- 
what new  conditions;  and  it.  may 
be  added  that  the  life  which  is  in 
each  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  virtue  of  its  union  with 
the  Head,  ai)pears  to  be  manifest- 
ing itself  in  the  American  Church 
with  unmistakable  vigor.  The 
Church  in  America  now  numbeis 
49  tlioceses  and  15  Missionary  jui-- 
isdictions^  there  are  71  Bisho])s 
and  3,689  other  clergy;  the  average 
oflerings  for  Church  i)urposes  are 
over  ten  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  American  Church  is  not 
quite  the  most  numerous  religious 
body  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
said  to  be  the  most  thriving,  and 
the  most  influential  with  educated 
people.  Like  the  old  Church  of 
England,  it  follows  its  cliildren  in 
their  wanderings  on  the  Continent 
ofEuroi)e;  it  entrusts  the  care  of 
its  European  congregations    to    a 
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bishop  especially  iioniinatetl  for 
the  purpose;  and  it  lias  the  honor 
of  having- l)uilt  in  Koine  n  Oliurcli 
for  Auieiican  travellers,  which  is 
probably,  perhaps  unquestionably, 
the  must  (li<»"niiie(l  house  of  God 
hitherto  erected  for  Anglican  wor- 
ship anywhere  in  foreign  parts. 

Certaiuly  in  the  great  i)erennial 
war  against  sin  aiul  unbelief  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  the 
Unired  States  will  ever  be  found 
lighting  side  by  side,  and  in  most 
complete  and  cordial  alliance.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  how 
much  in  my  opinion  the  future 
heal  til  and  i)rosperity  of  the 
Clinrcli  of  Christ  militant  here  on 
earth  depend  ui)on  these  two 
branches,  and  upon  their  earnest 
co-opeiation.  While  desiring  to  re- 
gard all  Christian  efforts  with 
Christian  charity,  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  tlie  incapacity  of  the 
Church  of  Kt)me,  weighted  as  she 
is  with  superstitious  accretions  and 
with  uncatholic  decrees,  to  resist 
the  tide  of  unbelief,  the  apparent 
incompetence  of  the  Eastern 
Church  tt>  develop  youthful  energy, 
the  mini  ("est  insufficiency  of  the 
varioiis  sects  to  do  the  complete 
work  ot  the  Catiiolic  Church;  only 
in  the  Anglican  Churches  can  I 
find  the  union  of  all  the  elements 
which  seem  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  great  crusade  of  Christ. 
In  saying  which  I  by  no  means 
desire  to  adopt  a  tone  of  glori- 
fication. Every  one  knows  how 
terribi\  defective  the  course 
of  tlie  Ciiuich  in  England  has  been. 
Nevertheless  in  the  Anglican 
Churches  we  have  the  true  Catholic; 
succession,  with  the  recognition  of 
H<)ly  Scripture  and  of  ]U'imitive 
antiquity;  we  are  bound   by  no  al- 


legiance to  falsehood  and  by  no 
recognitionof  poi)ularsui)erstitions. 
In  fact  we  have  got  rid  of  that  loa<l 
which  accumulated  upon  the  Chinch 
in  the  darker  ages,  and  thi-ough 
the  mercy  of  God  have  not  lost 
the  })recious  deposit  which  lay  con- 
cealed beneath  the  load.  Hence 
while  acknowledging"  many  faults 
and  desiring  to  abstain  from  ail  ap- 
pearance of  boasting,  1  think  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  religious 
hopes  of  the  world  are  very  much 
bound  up  with  the  future  of  the 
Anglican  Churches. 

And  this  being  so,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  point  with  satisfaction  to 
the  approaching  g-athering"  of  1888, 
the  third  Pan-Anglican  hynod.  On 
the  last  occasion  one  hundred  Bish- 
ops met  at  Lambeth;  on  the  next; 
it  is  ])robable  that  the  number  will 
be  still  larger.  Yet,  after  all,  what 
is  this  but  the  beginning  ol' things  ? 
A  century  is  not  much  in  the  life  of 
a  Church,  and  though  every  branch 
of  the  Church  Catholic  may  in  a 
certain  sense  date  its  birth  from  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  the  life  of  the 
Church  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
of  that  of  the  United  States,  re- 
garded as  organized  institutions, 
can  boast  only  of  a  century  of  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gieat 
Pan-Anglican  Church  (d' the  future 
will  g'row  with  Canterbury  as  its 
centre.  The  ditiereiit  branches  will 
be  bound  to  the  old  English  Metro- 
politan See  by  no  ties  similar  to 
those  which  bind  so  many  sees 
throughout  the  worhl  to  Kome; 
such  a  union  is  neither  i)ossible  nor 
desirable:  but  they  may  be  united 
by  the  ties  of  common  oiigin, 
common  language,  substantially 
the    same  offices,    common    priuci 
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l)les  with  re.i^ard  to  the  Scrip- 
tiual  and  primitive  foniidation 
ii[)on  which  Churches  oii<4iit  to  rest, 
above  all  by  a  coiniiioii  enthusiasm 
CM  behalf  of  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  tlie  saints,  an<l  a  common 
sense  of  danger  from  all  enemies  of 
the  truth. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  i)ermitted 
to  publish  in  Marray''s  Magazine  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  tiie  ])ro- 
posed  Cliurch  House,  as  the  Oliurch 
of  England's  Memorial  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Jubilee.  May  I  a<ld  here 
that  tiie  Church  House  will  only 
be  what  it  ought  ti)  be,  if  regarded 
as  the  House  of  the  Church  of  the 
Eiwpiie?  Oui-  brethren  in  the 
C'olonies,  in  India,  in  the  United 
States,  feel  this  i)erhai)s  more  keen 
]y  than  we  do  ourselves;  they  know 
from  experience  what  it  is  to  ar- 
rive in  London  and  to  find  thenr^ 
selves  much  alone;  they  need  some 
liouse  of  call,  not  to  say  some  ]tlace 
which  they  can  regard  as  home, 
some  i»lace  where  at  least  they  can 
make  inquiries,  and  come  in  contai^t 
"with  home  interests  and  home 
Avork.  We  in  England  have  in 
fact  been  taken  to  task  by  some  of 
our  transatlantic  bretlnen,  be<;ause 
they  say  that  we  have  not  risen  to 
the  full  height  of  our  argument, 
and  have  not  grasi>ed  the  fuil  idea 
of  a  Church  House  as  the  House 
not  of  the  Church  in  England  only, 
but  of  the  Anglican  Church  or 
Chui'ohes  tliroughout  the  world.  I, 
for  one,  am  willing  to  accept  the 
brotherly  rebuke,  or  at  least  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  so  far  as  we  have 
omitted  from  our  tlioughts  the  con- 
ce])tion  of  a  Pan-Anglican  Ohundi 
House,  we  have  made  a  great 
omission  indeed. 

1  will  try  to  make  amends  by  the 


following  suggestion  :  It  seems 
])robable  that  it  will  be  inconven- 
ient to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Church  House  in  the  present 
year.  Many  i)reparations  have  to 
be  made;  the  details  of  the  build- 
ing require  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration; the  legal  trust,  the  con- 
stitution, the  anangements  for  its 
government,  will  all  need  much 
time.  Meanwhile  there  are  so 
many  other  Jubilee  schemes  in 
Ifand,  from  the  Imperial  Jiistitute 
<lown wards,  that  it  might  be  ])iu- 
deiit  to  i)Osti)one  to  the  future  any- 
thing that  can  without  injury  be 
l)ost[)oned.  Why  not  then — and 
this  is  my  suggestion  ])osti)oiie 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Church  H(uise  till  next  year, 
when  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  is 
to  assemble?  Surely'  a,  building, 
commenced  uiuler  tlie  auspices  and 
with  the  prayers  of  repiesentatives 
of.the  Anglican  Chujches  tiiiough- 
outthe  world,  woubl  stand  upon  a 
foundation  upon  which  few  build- 
ings  stand.  Jt  woubl  be  a  noble 
gathering  of  men,  who  in  the  case 
of  a  stone  so  laid  would  cry, 
"Grace,  grace,  unto  it!"— Harvey 
Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in 
Murray^s  Magazine. 


FEEN^CH  PEASANT  PEOPRIE- 
TOES. 
On  few  subjects  are  English  read- 
ers less  instructe<l  than  on  those  of 
Land  Tenure  in  France  and  the 
condition  of  the  peasant  i)roprie- 
tors  in  various  ])artsof  the  couutiy. 
It  was  ])roved,  clearly  enough  one 
would  think,  that  the  Prussian  live 
thousand  million  francs  indemnity 
was  ]>aid  oif  mainly  owing  to  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the   French 
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peasantry.  Yet  altliougli  tlie  les- 
son Ikis  been  seriously  taken  to 
heart  ou  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, it  is  overlooked  in  England, 
and  credence  is  given  to  any  state- 
ments concerning- peasant  i)roprie- 
tors  that  hapi)en  to  tind  their  way 
into  print.  An  eminent  writer,  the 
litte  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons,  in  a  niiin- 
iial  of  political  economy  designed 
for  the  young,  dismisses  the  ques- 
tion thus: — 

"  The  peasant  proprietors  who  still  exist 
in  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Norway,  and 
Bome  other  parts  of  Europe,  work  almost 
»ll  day  and  night  during  the  summer,  and 
are  very  careful  and  saving,  yet  tiiey  sei- 
d'ni  grow  rich  or  get  more  tuau  a  fair  liv- 
ing out  of  the  soil." 

When  such  :i  writer  as  Mv.  Stan- 
ley Jevons  could  thus  overlook  the 
true  stiitus  ofthe  French  peasantry, 
it  is  small  matter  of  anstonishmeiit 
that  general  readers  believe  any 
tiling  they  are  told  by  one-sided 
and  superficial  tourists.  Very  dif- 
ferent is  the  summing  up  of  the 
matter  by  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett: — 

"The  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Fiance  has  recovered  her  prosperity  since 
tlie  conclusi'>n  of  the  disastrous  war  with 
Germanv,  affords  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  wealth  diffused  among  the  agri- 
cu  tuial  classes  by  a  system  of  peasant 
properiies." 

A  no  less  trustworthy  authority, 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  sets  him- 
self the  following  task  in  his  in- 
valuable work — J^ree  Trade  in 
Land: — 

"1  wish  to  prove  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties that  the  French  system,  instead  of 
promoting  the  ruin  or  impoverishment  of 
the  countries  in  which  it  prevails,  and  in 
spite  of  the  ignorance  of  the  French  yeo- 
men and  peasant  farmers,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing the  wealth  of  the  country,  pro- 
mo'ing  the  moral  and  economical  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of   the  farming  and 


rural  classes,  and  by  establishing  the  con- 
tentment  of  these  classes,  is  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  stability  of  the-Gov- 
ernment," 

Such  conclusions  naturally  force 
themselveson  the  mind  of  the  Eng- 
lish resident  in  Frnnce;  but  for 
those  who  are  under  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  question  at  home, 
Mr.  Kay's  book  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  assistance. 

It  is  now  eleven  years  since  I  be- 
gan the  systematic  observation  of 
French  rural  life.  One  entiie  year, 
1875-6,  was  i)assed  by  me  with 
French  friends  in  Aujou,  l^a  Ven- 
due, and  Brittany.  In  1878  I  s])ent 
four  months  iu  east  central  and 
eastern  France,  visiting  several 
departments  constituted  from  the 
ancient  i)rovinces  of  Brie  and 
Champagne,  and  Burgundy  and 
Franche-Comt^.  In  1879  1  visited 
Auvergne.  In  1880  and  18811  made 
])rolonged  sojourns  in  various  i)arts 
of  Burgundy,  besides  visiting  the 
curious  region  of  the  ^Morvan  in 
the  department  of  the  I^ievre,  also 
the  Sa6ne  et  Loire.  In  1882-1883  I 
spent  many  months  in  the  Vosges, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  vaiious  por- 
tions of  Burgundy  not  before  visit- 
ed. In  1885  I  visited  several  de- 
partments of  central  France,  form- 
ed from  the  ancient  provinces  of  le 
Berry,  le  Limousin  et  rAngoumois, 
and  during  the  T)resent  sunnner  and 
autumn  I  have  made  the  acquaint- 
aiH'e  of  various  parts  of  south-west 
France,  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
I  have  already  traveled  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  ground,  al- 
though my  task  is  not  neaily  ac- 
complished. I  hoi)e,  indeed,  to 
pursue  these  investigations  till  not 
a  single  district  of  agricultural 
France  remains  unfamiliar  to 
me.       I   add  that    these    sojourns 
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are  invariably  made  not  en  totcriste, 
but  among- French  people,  so  that 
any  iirlbrmation  I  may  require,  I 
obtain  on  the  spot  from  those  best 
able  to  inform  me,  and  every  facil- 
ity is  afforded  for  observing'  ])eas- 
tuit  life   and   judging  for  myself. 

Admirable  as  aie  the  letters  of 
the  late  Mr.  Kay  just  alluded  to,  I 
must  take  exception  to  one  or  two 
])oints.  In  the  first  place,  lie  great- 
ly over-states  the  ignorance  of  the 
French  ])easant;  or  jterhaps  1 
should  ])ut  the  matter  tlius:  Since 
Mr.  Kay  wrote  of  France  and  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in  that 
country,  rapid  and  important 
changes  have  taken  place,  notably 
with  legard  to  their  mental  devel- 
0[)n)ent.  S[)eaking  from  a  very 
varied  experience,  1  must  say  that 
there  is  no  c()mi)arison  between  the 
intelligence  and  instruction  of  a 
French  peasant  proprietor  and  an 
English  agricultural  laborer.  The 
former  is  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  tl:e  latter,  and  that  by  reason  of 
favorable  circumstances,  and  not 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  natur- 
al sui)eriority.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  tremendous  efforts  made 
by  the  Third  Kepublic  to  edu- 
cate the  rural  poi)ulation,  let 
us  consider  the  ])Osition  of  the  i)eas- 
ant  individually,  and  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  in  itself  an  education. 
He  has  not  only  the  responsibilities 
of  a  capitalist  on  a  small  scale,  al- 
ready a  most  important  mental 
training,  to  begin  with,  but  he  re- 
ceives and  has  long  received  the 
benefits  of  a  political  education. 
The  blue-bloused  son  of  the  soil  be- 
comes in  time  perhaps  com^eiller 
inunicipol  and  mayor  of  his  com- 
mune. He  is  obliged  to  1cim)W  some- 
thing" of  the  laws  and   constitution 


of  his  country;  he  is  accustomed  to 
publi(!  business,  to  the  interchange 
of  ideas,  to  speaking-  in  public,  and 
to  the  give  and  take  of  civil  lile 
generally.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  the  French  peasant  as  a 
citizen  dates  anteriorally  to  the 
great  KevoUition.  Already  before 
1789,  one-fourth  ot  the  territory  of 
Fiance  belonged  to  the  iteople,"and 
though  thecondition  of  thetsmall  \';\v- 
mer  and  ?;<eto2/6T  was  often  wretched 
in  the  extieme,  still  the  ])ossessiou 
of  land  had  begun  to  tell  ujton  na- 
tional character.  But  we  must  go 
as  far  back  as  the  Kegency  of  the 
great  Anne  of  France  for  the  begin- 
nings of  political  life  among  the 
peasantry.  That  wonderful  states- 
woman,  who  took  in  hand  the 
government  of  Fiance  wlien  she 
was  only  twenty-two,  and  added 
Ihittany  to  the  French  crown,  sum- 
moned the  Etats  Gen^raux  in  1481. 
Upon  this  memorable  occasion  ti.e 
peasants  sent  deputies  to  re])re- 
sent  them  in  what  was  a  true  i)ar- 
liament,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
feudal  Avorld  were  heard  those  om- 
inous words,  "La  souverainte  du 
penple."  The  speaker,  however, 
was  not  ix  proletarian,  but  a  gentle- 
man Philii)pe  Pot,*  Deputy  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  subsidies  aske(l  for  were 
granted  and  i)rivileges  accorded, 
but  the  Etats  G6n6raux  were  sum- 
marily dismissed,  having-  suffi- 
ciently alarmed  the  Court  and  the 
nobles.  This  fact  is,  worthy  of 
note  HS  sliowing-  the  early  begin- 
nings of  the  Tiers  Etats  as  a  i)olit- 
ical  body  in  France.  The  French 
peasant  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 

*  The  tomb  of  this  orator  and  noble 
j?entleman  is  to  be  seen  at  Dijon,  and  is 
one  of  tlie  most  curious  monuments  of  the 
epoch 
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inherited  a  certain  amount  of  polit- 
'ical  education,  as  well  as  those 
qualities  of  foresight,  self-control, 
thrift,  and  sobriety  for  which  he  is 
so  remarkable.  1  speak  on  this 
matter  with  less  diftidence,  having- 
seen  a  very  great  deal  of  the  rural 
])0|)nlation  of  widely  different  por- 
tions of  France.  1  have  heard  the 
maire  of  a  small  commune  in  Anjou 
make  ai  s[)eecli  at  the  distribution 
of  prizes  at  the  village  school;  the 
])easants  of  the  Jura.  ]i)leading  their 
own  cause  before  the  Jiige  de  Paix; 
1  have  sat  dowu  to  breakfast  on  fair- 
day  with  the  peasant  ])ro,)rietors 
of  the  Morvan  at  Aatun;  I  have 
partaken  of  their  hos[)itality  in 
Brie  and  Champagne,  and  driven 
with  them  for  miles  across  country 
in  Bnttany;  I  have  broken  bread 
with  them  at  the  board  of  their 
richer  neighbors  iu  various  reg'ions, 
joined-  hands  with  them  iu  the 
merry  twilight  dance  out  of  doors, 
and  have  paid  numerous  visits  to 
them  in  their  own  homes.  My  im- 
])ression  has  ever  been  that  the 
courtesy,  intelligence,  and  i-eserve 
of  the  French  peasant  would  do, 
credit  to  any  chiss  in  any  country. 
The  generjil  cheerfulness,  too, 
which  so  much  struck  Mr.  Kay,  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  tiie  agri- 
cultural  population   of  Francie. 

The  other  point  in  this  writer's  vol- 
ume ai»t  to  mislead  the  English  read- 
er is  this:  he  vidently  wrote  in  ig- 
norance of  the  numerous  schools  of 
agriculture  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  <;ountry,  and  which 
have  exercised  a  very  beneficial 
effect  u|)on  agricultirre  generally. 
Some  of  these  schools  are  of  a  re- 
cent date,  but  one  at  least,  and  that 
of  tiie  first  importance,  was  founded 
iu  1830.     1  speak  of  Grand  Juuau, 


within  a  few  hours'  journey 
of  ISTantes,  iu  the  department 
of  the  Loire  Infcrieure.  This 
college  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  imi)r()ve  farming 
methods  iu  what  was  before  one  of 
the  most  backward  regions  of 
France.  The  land  is  cultivated  on 
scientific  princi}»les,  the  most  ap- 
])roved  machinery  is  used,  the 
school  farm  is  well  stocked 
and  a,  very  great  deal  of  attentiou 
is  paiil  to  fruit-growing  and  arbori- 
culture. Many  well-to-do  peasants, 
sons  study  at  Grand  Jouan,  and 
day  pupils  are  received  at  the  cost 
of  £8  i)er  annum.  On  the  occasion 
of  my  visit  in  1876,  I  found  thirty 
young  men  ])ursuing  their  stndies 
as  out-door  students.  These  youths 
in  blue  blouses  are  recruited  from 
all  ranks  of  society',  but  their  woi'k, 
their  meals,  and  their  recreationa 
alike  are  taken  in  <;omi)any.  On  a 
similarh^  large  scale  ai'e  the  agri- 
cultural  schools  of  Griguon,  iu 
Normandy,  of  Mont])ellier,  and 
there  are  many  model  farms  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  There 
is  also  'A,  ferine- ecole  near  St.  Honore- 
les-Bains,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Morvan. 

The  small  French  farmer  is  much 
more  ready  to  take  in  new  ideas 
and  to  try  experiments  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  I  have  lately 
desci'ibed  elsewhere  the  results  of 
a  visit  ])aid  last  year  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Jndre,  formed  from  the 
ancient  ])rovince  of  le  Bas  Berry. 
I  showed  firstU/  that  the  value  of 
land  in  that  district  has  (juintupled 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
owing  to  its  transference  from  the 
hamls  of  the  largest  proprietois  to 
those  of  the  peasants.  ^Secondly,  I 
showed   that  the   condition  of  the 
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peasants,  not  only  materially,  but 
socially  and  morally,  has  steadily 
advanced.  Thirdly,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  averag'e  peasant  owner 
thereabouts  is  a  capitalist  to  flie 
extent  of  from  £800  to  £1,000; 
and  fourthly,  that,  so  impressed 
■\vitli  the  advantage  of  the  transfer 
are  many  larj'e  landed  proprietors 
that  they  are  <^radually  (liminisliing- 
their  estates,  i)artly  actuated  by 
philanthropic  and  \)atriotic,  partly 
by  personal,  motives.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  peo[»le  receives  incalcu- 
lable benetit,  the  State  is  stren<;th- 
ened  and  aggrandizjed,  and  more 
money  is  got  out  of  the  land.  A 
similar  change  has  been  gradually 
taking  place  i^  the  Jura.  Within 
the  last  tifty  years  vast  numbers 
of  day  laborers,  b}'  dint  of  thrift 
ami  toil,  have  transffumed  them- 
selves into  small  proprietors,  i.e. 
owners  of  from  tifty  to  seventy 
acres.  So  persistent,  indeed,  has 
been  the  ilcsire  to  possess  land,  and 
so  uncomi)romisi*ng  the  economy  of 
the  rnral  [)opulation  liere,  that  the 
agricultural  laborer  may  be  al- 
ready described  as  a  survival. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  hired 
labor  in  busy  seasons  is  sometimes, 
as  in  Burgundy,  a  check  upon 
further  purchases  of  land.  It  is 
])artly  met  in  this  way:  the  Juras- 
sien  is  naturally  patriarchal.  Thus 
three  or  four  married  brothers  will 
continue  to  live  under  one  roof 
and  share  the  labors  of  their  re- 
spective iioldings,  or  farm  one 
liolding  between  them.  The  small 
proprietor  also  works  part  of  his 
time  for  wages  as  in  le  Berry.  The 
initayer  system  is  in  force  in 
the  regions  of  the  Jura  given  up 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The 
proprietor  lends  the  vineyard  and 


pays  the  taxes;  the  vigneron  suj). 
plies  the  laborer  and  the  manure; 
all  profits  are  equally  shared.  The 
peasant  of  the  Jura  is  not  rich,  but 
he  is  aise,  that  is  to  say,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. Family  feeling  is 
strong,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the 
l)eo])le  high.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
in  France,  the  entire  absence  of 
beggary  strikes  the  htranger.  Peo- 
l)le  work  hard  and  fare  hard,  but 
they  are  independent;  they  have  a 
home  of  their  own,  and  they  are  in- 
variably contented  and  cheerful. 

Tourists  who  form  an  o])  in  ion  of 
peasant  farming  in  France  fiomthe 
window  of  the  railway  caniage  or 
of  their  hotel,  are  apt  to  fall  into  a 
singular  mistake.  They  see  a  poor 
woman  digging  uj)  potatoes  or 
gathering  m  an  armful  of  maize 
from  a  ])atch  of  ground  a  few  yards 
square,  and  straightway  set  her 
down  as  a  peasant  pioi>rietoi'.  The 
fact  is,  and  Mr.  Kay  points  it  out 
in  his  volnme,  that  the  owner  of  a 
cottage  and  garden  in  France  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  ])easaut 
proprietor  pioper.  In  rural  and 
suburban  districts  it  is  very  rare  to 
tind  respectable  people,  however 
poor,  who  do  not  ])Ossess  a  cottage 
and  garden.  Just  as  oi)portunity 
makes  the  tliief,  so  opi)ortunity 
makes  the  possessor  in  France. 
Land  is  so  easy  of  attainment  that 
the  notion  of  attaining  it  comes 
naturally  to  nil.  If  a  man  has  not 
money  enough  to  buy  a  farm,  or  if 
he  is  an  artisan,  as  at  Chateauroux, 
with  his  savings  he  buys  a  house 
and  garden,  or  a  vineyard.  Thus 
the  workmen  of  the  great  watch 
manufacturies  at  Besau9on,  or  the 
small  watchmakers  on  their  own 
account,  ])urchase  a  garden  and 
summer-house    outside    the    town. 
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Yon  see  tliemoii  Sundays  and  holi- 
days disporting-  tliemselves  amid 
their  iiowers  and.  frnit  with  tlieir 
wives  and  cliildren.  Everybody 
])ossesses  something,  and  it  is 
wonderfnl  how  hai)i)y  that  some- 
thing makes  everybody.  It  is  only 
the  declasse,  and  ne'er-do-well,  or 
the  really  nn fortunate,  who  has 
nothing  to  call  his  own. 

Education    is   very  advanced   in 
the  Jura.     The    French    babe  now 
sucks  in    the   principle  of  equality 
with  his  mother's  milk,  and  as  this 
influence   tells    greatly    upon    the 
character    of    the    people,  let    me 
give    an     illustration.       In      1885, 
whilst  the  guest  of  a.  Judge  dePaix, 
in  a    beautiful  little    town   of    the 
Jura,  I  used  to  accompany  my  host- 
ess   to    the    Ecole    Oonnnunale  to 
fet(;h  her    little    son .  to   breakfast. 
Judging  from  the   neat  api)earance 
of  the  cliildren,  both  boys  and  girls, 
one  might  have   supposed  them  all 
to  bel<^ng   to  the  well-to-do  middle 
class.     iVly  friend  informed  me  that 
these  little  scholars  belonged  alike 
to  the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest 
families   in  the  neighborhood.  The 
wealthy  notary,  the    poor  charcoal- 
burner,  the   prosperous   merchant, 
the  struggling  artisan,  all  sent  their 
children    to  the  Ecole   Connnunale. 
For   the  benefit   alike  of    rich   and 
poor  who  lived  at   some   distance, 
liot  soup  was  served  at  mid-day.    It 
was  pleasant  to  see  the  little  chil- 
dren sitting  down  together  to  this 
truly    fraternal    banquet.     The  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  are  twofold. 
Poor  parents  are  stimulated  to  send 
tlieir   children    neat   and    clean   to 
school,  whilst   richer   ones   refrain 
from  tawdriness   or   tinery.     There 
was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
appearauceof  the  children,  and  the 


simplicity  and  appropriateness  of 
their  dress  afforded  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  English  children  at 
our  Board  schools. 

Agriculturists  here  have  hither- 
to been  at  a  sad  disadvantage  in 
the  matter  of  transport.  The  new 
railway  in  construction  fromCham- 
paguole  to  St.  Claude  and  Nantua, 
that  is  to  say,  right  throngli  the 
heart  of  the  conntiy,  will  tend  very 
greatly  to  develop  its  resources 
alike  rural  and  industrial. 

If  such  tlien  is  the  condition  of 
the  peasant  pro])rietor  in  the  Berry 
and  the  Jura,  where  life  is  hard  ami 
the  soil  often  nnproductive,  what 
may  we  expect  to  find  it  in  rich, 
sunny  Burgundy?  The  vigneron  iu 
the  C6te  d'Or  is  what  in  homely 
])hrase  we  call  a  substantial  man. 
He  wears  tbe  blue  blouse  as  well  as 
his  neighbors  of  the  Jura  and  the 
Morvaji,  but  his  manners  are  more 
])olished  and  genial,  and  he  enjoys 
many  more  luxuries.  He  purchases 
books  when  he  goes  to  Dijon,  and  he 
reads  a  newspaper  daily.  He  takes 
out  a  shooting  license  when  the 
season  comes  round,  and  bags  game 
for  the  family-  dinner.  He  ofttimes 
sends  his  sons  to  Paris  or  Dijon  to 
study  law  and  medicine,  and  his 
daughters  to  the  best'  convent 
schools.  The  fSte  of  the  vintagers' 
patron  saint  is  celebrated  by  him 
and  his  fellow-vignerons  with,  a 
banquet,  when  the  best  of  cheer 
1  oad s  th  e  board .  H  i s  poul  try -y  ard 
is  well  stocked,  he  has  a  goodly 
wine-cellar,  well  furnished  also; 
his  cupboards  are  fall  of  home- 
made jams  and  cordials,  and  his 
presses  contain  enough  linen  to  set 
up  a  dozen  middle-class  families 
in  Englan<l.  At  the  Recette  Gen- 
erale,  when  the  dividends  are  i)aid 
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to  investors  in  the  State  loans,  it  is 
jjii  instructive  sight  to  see  these 
good  people,  men  jiikI  women,  pour- 
ing iu  with  their  coupons.  The 
pliylloxerji  luis  ;ipi)e;ire<l  in  tlie 
Cote  d'Or,  but  it  takes  more  tluni  Ji 
few  bad  seasons  to  ruiu  the  i)ecis- 
ant  proi)riecor. 

The  sources  of  rural  wealth  in 
this  department  are  ver^' numerous. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  culture  are 
important  items.  The  French 
l)easant — lience  his  wealtli — never 
des[>ises  smallsources  of  piotir.  If 
one  cro)*  fails,  anotiier  malvcs  u\) 
the  deticit. 

Nothing  can  be  more  self-evident 
than  the  easy  circumstances  of  the 
rural  population  in  these  parts. 
The  villages  are  well-built,  well- 
l<ei>t,  and  tor  the  most  part  clean. 
Theie  are  vines  and  flowers  in 
«very  garden,  and  every  house 
possesses  a/i  excellent  wine-cellar. 
Tiie  wine-cellar  is  often  the  most 
important  part  of  the  dwelling. 
The  rule  is  wealth;  poverty  the 
exception.  Beggary  is  scarcely 
known. 

Wages  are  very  high,  so  high 
that  the  peasant-i)roprietors  are 
thereby  prevented  from  adding  to 
their  land  as  they  otherwise  would 
do.  The  tendency  in  France,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  stated,  is  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish  the  size 
of  holdings.  When,  however,  wa- 
ges are  four  or  Ave  francs  a  day, 
besides  board,  and  laborers  are  not 
always  to  be  had  upon  these  terms, 
the  acquisition  of  land  is  tempora- 
rily checked,  a.nd  its  value  temi)0- 
rarily  depreciated.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  case  iu  many  parts  of  the 
C6te  d'Or  at  the  present  time.  Of 
course,  what  is  called  lafermage — 
iu  other  words,  the  employ.iijent  of 


agricultural  labor — must  diminish 
throughout  France  in  ])ro])ortion  as 
lan<l  falls  into  the  hand  of  the  cul- 
tivator. Machinery  will  doulitless 
change  this,  and  the  systemof  metay- 
age, or  agricultural  partnerships, 
which  must  come  more  and  more 
into  vogue. 

In  the  construction  of  roads  and 
railways,  Savoyards  and  Piednion- 
tese  are  enipioyed  in  great  numbers. 
Tiiese  wdrivuien  are  objected  to 
in  rural  distri(;ts,  and,  moreover, 
only  skilled  hands  are  of  use  in  the 
vineyards,  the  i)rocess  of  trimming 
the  vines  being  a  very  delicate  and 
elaborate  one.  The  French  peasant 
is  generally  supi>osed  to  live  a  life 
of  extreme  sordidness  and  squalor. 
IntheCAte  d'Or  the  vigneron  invites 
you  to  sit  down  in  a  well-furnished 
parlor,  and  brings  out  a  variety  of 
choice  wines  and  liqueurs.  He  is 
delighted  to  offer  you  the  very  best 
his  cellar  affords. 

Indeed,  if  geniality  were  Tiot 
found  in  a  region  so  favored,  where 
should  we  look  for  it  ?  Here,  too, 
excessive  well-being  has  not  mate- 
rialized the  character.  I  have  al- 
luded to  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  father  of  a  family  seeks  the  so- 
cial advancement  of  his  children. 
The  enforced  military  apprentice- 
ship is  another  social  leveller. 
Young  men  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  society  here  meet  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing,  greatly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  rougher 
and  less  tutored.  Without  doubt 
in  time  the  very  wam&oi pay san  will 
disappear  from  everday  speech. 
When  the  i)easant  proper  shall 
have  ceased  to  exist  on  French  soil, 
the  word  will  have  no  longer  any 
raiso?i  d'etre.  No  sooner  does  a  peas- 
ant   i)urchase  his  bit  of  laud  now 
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tlinti  lie  is  st.rni^'litway  cwlled  a  cid 
tivateur.  Similarly,  domestic  ser- 
vants, when  tliey  have  saved  np 
money  enough  to  retire  upon,  be- 
come at  once  rentiers. 

The  curious  reg'iou  of  the  Mor- 
vau  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself, 
alilve  from  an  economic,  historic, 
aiid  picturesque  x)oiut  of  view. 
It  lies  iuone  of  the  last  ])rovinces 
added  to  tiie  crown  of  France, 
namely,  the  Nivernais,  purchased 
by  Mazarin  from  the  Italian  house  of 
Nevers.  Village  communism  exist- 
ed in  the  Morvan  till  the  year  1848. 
These  village  communes  dated  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  atfortled  an- 
other exauii)le  of  the  early  period 
at  which  the  French  peasant  beg-an 
to   possess  the  S'>il. 

Tiie  climate  of  the  Morvan  is  rude, 
an'.l  the  soil  for  the  most  part  nat- 
urally unpro  hiC/tive,  has  been  ren- 
dered fertile  by  artificial  processes, 
notably  the  application  of  lime  and 
clay.  To  appreciate  the  condition 
of  the  Morvaiiidiaux,  we  must  do 
more  thau  journey  right  through 
the  heart  of  the  country.  Remu- 
nera,fcive  as  is  such  an  Expedition 
to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  it 
will  afford  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Roundabout  Ch^teau- 
Ohiuoii,  the  superbly  placed  capital 
of  this  little  Celtic  kingdom,  the 
impression  is  one  of  an  existence 
laborious  in  the  extreme.  We  see 
women  far  afield  getting  in  their 
potatoes,  youngsters  keeping  geese 
an  I  goats,  few  other  signs  of  activi- 
ty or  animation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  lands  hereabouts  is  given  up 
to  pasturage,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
farmer  is  derived  from  cattle-rear- 
ing. In  the  less  arid  and  more  sun- 
ny regions,   round  about   St.  Hon- 


ore-les  Bains,  for  instance,  we  find 
the  land  well  cultivated  and  every 
sign  of  i)rosperity ;  whilst  to  real- 
ize the  wealth  of  the  Morvan  farm- 
er, we  must  attend  the  great  tSep" 
tember  cattle  fair  at  Autun. 

The  instructive  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  the  behavior  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  I  had  put  up  with  a 
couple  of  French  acquaintances  at 
the  first  hotel  in  the  town,  and  to 
ray  astonishment  next  morning 
found  the  dining-room  crowded 
with  blue-bloused  peasants!  Here, 
to  the  most  expensive  inn  of  a 
cathedral  city,  came  scores  and 
scores  of  the  weavers  of  blue  blous- 
es whom  I  had  seen  earlier  driving 
in  their  cattle  to  market.  I  soon 
discovered  that  tiiese  men  were 
rich,  highly  respectable,  and  well- 
maiinere<l  farmers.  The  blue  blouse 
was  simply  worn  to  protect  the 
Sunday  broadcloth.  The  tables  were 
crowded  with  these  guests,  some  of 
whom  had  brought  their  wives  and 
children  with  them  in  gigs;  the 
greater  number,  however,  had  come 
on  foot,  driving  their  stock  to  the 
fair.  Herein  consists  the  stability 
and  solid  wealth  of  the  French  farm- 
er; he  is  not  above  attending  to 
ills  affairs  himself,  and  notasluuned 
of  the  uniform  of  labor.  A^  my 
companions  informed  me,  these 
guests  at  the  mid-day  ordinary 
were  rich  but  working  farmers — 
peasant  proprietors  in  fact.  By  six 
o'clock  all  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  leaving  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fair  and  the  fireworks  to  the 
townsfolk.  Such  an  expeiience  as 
this  makes  us  understand  how  it  is 
I  that  French  farmers  can  tide  over  a 
I  succession  of  bad  seasons  that  prove 
j  fatal  to  English  ones.  Rigid  atten- 
i  tion  to  business,  foresight,  econo- 
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my,  above  all  a  permanent  interest 
in  tlie  soil,  render  the  French  farm- 
er independent  of  evil  d.iys. 

The  metayer  system  is  in  force  in 
the  ]i[()rvan.  The  owner  of  the 
land  sn[)i)lies  the  stock  and  farm- 
iny'  im[)h'ments,  the  metayer  man- 
ual lal)or,  and  tiie  protifs  are  equal- 
ly divided.  Tenant-farming  on  a 
large  scale  is  also  practiced  ronnd 
abont  Antiin.  It  will  be  seen, 
tiierefore,  that  no  matter  in  what 
direction  we  go  in  France,  we  find 
all  kinds  of  land  tenure.  The  par- 
celling of  the  territory  into  tiny 
])()rti()ns  insisted  upon  by  ignorant 
writers  is  entirely  a  misconcei)tion. 
The  tiny  ])(>rtions  exist  as  free- 
holds, but  they  are  mere  gardens 
and  vineyards,  having  nothing 
wliatevcr  to  do  with  the  question  of 
j)easant  [)roprietorshii)  proper. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  rich  farmer  .in 
France,  whether  a  tenant,  metayer, 
or  fieeholder,  or  all  three  com- 
bined, belongs  to  the  peasant  class, 
01-  at  least  originated  from  it.  Take 
the  case  of  Seine  et  Marne,  that 
fertile  agricultural  region  round 
about  ^leaitx.  Here  the  farms  vary 
in  size  from  fifty  to  several  hun- 
dred acres,  the  tenant  farmer  al- 
most always  possessing  land  of  his 
own.  Xowhere  is  French  rural  life 
more  prosperous  than  in  the  valley 
of  the  INIarne.  Agriculture  is  very 
advanced,  and  machinery  is  largely 
used.  Tlie  soil  is  extraordinarily 
pro<bictive,  and  the  farm  buildings 
are  spacious  ami  handsome.  Cheese 
is  the  most  important  production, 
but  the  farmer  has  also  corn,  fruit, 
and  vegetable  crops  to  fall  back 
upon  if  the  first  fails.  Beggary 
does  not  exist  in  this  de]>artment; 
most  of  the  villages  have  hot  and 


cold  public  baths,  and  the  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  of  the  people  are 
universal.  Here  we  find,  coupled 
with  great  thrift  and  laborionsness, 
a  considerable  annnint  of  comfort, 
nay  luxury.  On  Sundays  and  fete- 
days,  the  woiking  dress  of  both 
sexes  is  exchanged  for  the  costitme 
bourgeois,  and  some  of  the  faimers' 
wives  even  drive  to  market  attired 
in  the  latest  fashion.  Yet  duiing 
the  week  all  put  their  shoulder  to 
the  whe(d  in  right  good  earnest. 
Education  among  both  sexes  is 
very  advance<l.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  lich  peasant  ])roprie- 
tois  are,  in  fact,  accomplished; 
they  learn  singing,  drawing,  the 
art  of  declamation,  etc.  I  was 
present  at  a  distributioji  of  prizes 
at  the  Ecole  Communale  of  a  small 
village,  and  I  saw  a  little  i>lay  ad- 
mirably performed  by  the  scholars 
of  both  sexes. 

During  last  summer,  and  antnmn 
I  not  oidy  revisited  localities  al- 
ready familiar  to  me,  but  also  made 
leisurely  sojourns  in  several  dei)art- 
ments  with  which  1  had  been  before 
unacquainted.  In  Maine  et  Loire  I 
found  that  enormous  progress  had 
taken  ])lace  within  eleven  years. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit, 
I  described  the  caves  or  small  un- 
dergronn<l  dwellings  in  the  com- 
mune of  Gennes,  occupied  by  small 
peasant  proprietors.  These  were 
now  being  gradually  put  to  other 
uses,  and  in  every  village  I  found 
new  substantial  little  houses  of  re- 
cent construction  or  in  course  of 
being  built. 

I  was  staying  in  a  pleasant 
country  house  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  two  of  these  ]>easants' 
homes  that  may  be  taken  as  tyi)es. 
The  first,  a  small  but  wealthy  culti- 
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vatertr,  was  building"  for  hi  nisei  f.  It 
had  the  appearance  of  a  siiburbau 
vilhi,  consisting"  of  kitchen,  offices, 
and  park)r  on  the  ground  floor, 
four  airy  bedrooms  ai)proached  by 
a  neat  staircase  on  the  second,  and 
above  these,  attics.  The  cost  of 
buibling  is  considerably  reduced 
in  tiiese  parts  by  the  fact  that  the 
])eas:ints  mostly  possess  excellent 
building"  stone  on  their  own  land. 
We  were  assured  that  the  outlay 
would  not  exceed  £250.  It  must  be 
rememl»e-(Ml  also  that  most  of  the 
work  is  dont3  by  the  owner  and  his 
family.  We  next  -paid  visits  to 
quite  small  land-owners,  retired 
domestic  servants  and  others,  who 
had  built  themselves  neat  little 
cottages  at  a  cost  of  £80.  Some 
i-nteriors  were  very  clean,  and  in 
addition  to  good  furniture  were 
pictures,  bits  of  ornamental  pot- 
tery, and  other  objects  for  grace; 
others  wore  a  less  cared -for  ap- 
pearance. Flowers  and  flower-beds 
are  beginning  to  be  thought  of. 
In  fact,  here  as  elsewhere,  it  is  im- 
])ossible  to  over-estimate  the  effect 
ofincreased  railway  communication 
upon  the  condition  of  rural  France. 
Wherever  we  go  we  tind  new  lines 
already  opened  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Tiie  railway  not  only 
brings  ue.w  ideas,  but  takes  the 
rustu;  into  the  world.  If  the  elder 
folks  are  stay-at-home,  the  younger 
of  both  sexes  from  time  to  time 
quit  the  [taternal  nest.  They  thus 
see  how  others  live.  They  realize 
the  comfort  of  bourgeois  dwellings, 
tiie  advantages  to  health  and  well- 
being  accruing  from  easy  circum- 
stances. By  little  and  little,  there- 
fore, the  home  of  the  peasant  un- 
dergoes complete  transformation. 
The  moral    tone  of  some    of    these 


village-folk  is  very  high.  In  even 
hard-working",  uuinstructed  fami- 
lies, we  tind  the  young  daughters 
as  carefully  guardeil  fi<uii  evil  in- 
fluences as  if  they  belonged  to  a 
great  house.  At  the  out-of-door 
dinner-table,  where  often  the  entire 
household  of  a  farm  sit  down  to- 
gether,. I  was  assured  that  no 
coarseness  or  unseemly  Jests  are 
admitted.  Yet  the  gaiety  of  these 
rustics  is  proverbial.  Sunday  in 
Anjou,  I  observe  by  the  way,  as  in 
most  parts  of  rural  France,  is 
strictly  observed  as  a  day  of  rest. 

The  Maine  atnl  Loire,  is  essen- 
tially a  land  of  small  ownerships. 
Everybody  possesses  a  bit  of  land, 
but  often  that  i)ossession  is  a  very 
small  iiortion  indeed.  Enough  it 
is,^  however,  to  imi)art  independ- 
ence of  character,  and  de[)rtve  old 
age  of  its  terrors. 

1  was  the  guest  of  a  widow  ladj; 
farming  a  little  i)roperty  on  \i^f 
own  account,  her  household  aiyili 
farming  folks  numbering  froQi-  if 
dozen  to  iifteen  souls,  receiving- 
besides  board  duily  wuges.  But 
on  inquiry  I  found  that  iia<H>t  of 
these  good  people  had  l;ittle  pos« 
sessions  of  their  own.  Thus  the 
ferjuievy  or  farmrbailiil^  owned  a 
protitable  little  viueytiird  and  a  bit 
of  land  on  which  ke  inienoled  to 
build  a  house  and  retire  in  his  old 
age.  The  dairymaid,  a  most  re- 
spectable, hariUwoxiviiig  young 
woman,  owned  a  house  and  a  {dot  of 
ground.  She  b'ad  also  laid  by 
money,  and  in  due  time  will  retire 
from  service,,  purchase  a  cow  or 
two,  and  sell  cheese  and  butter  ou 
her  own  account.  Then  there  was 
the  indoor  manser\''ant  who  waite-d, 
at  table,  watered  the  flowers,  a-id: 
drove  us  out.     Se,>  besides  owning 
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a  lionso  i'nd  r,  tieuC  or  two,  w;is  in 
tiie  HiijoyiTieiiv  of  J20  a  year,  the 
iiit'jresst  of  invested  cnpital. 

These  instances  may  be  taken  as 
tv  pical  of  the  coinlition  of  tlie  ])eas- 
ant  chiss  in  Fiance.  The  Maine 
and  Loire  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  richest  or  most  enlightened  de- 
l)avtinents.  It  is  a  region  of  small 
holdings;  that  is  to  say,  the  aver- 
jige  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  acres 
in  extent,  while  closeries,  or  farms 
of  two  or  tliree  acres,  are  common. 
We  must  not  look  here  for  the 
wealth  we  find  in  the  C6te  d  Or  or 
in  Seijieet  Marne.  Yet  agricnltnre 
of  late  years  has  made  great  strides 
tiirongliont  Anjon.  Land  has  gone 
on  steadily  increasing  in  value, 
while  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  all 
classes  is  proportionately  advanc- 
ing'. iNIy  hostess  one  day  received 
a  saiall  j)easanl  i)roi)iietor  and  his 
sister-in-law  to  dinner.  When  the 
time  came  for  retain,  they  drove 
lionie  in  a  comfortable  Wiigonette 
recently  i)urchas(Ml  for  their  own 
use.  Such  a  condition  of  thing/ 
must  lie  seen  to  be  realized. 

One  result  of  peasant  proprie- 
torsliip  is  the  great  security  of 
])roi)erty.  p]very  where  we  see  or- 
cliards  and  gardens  exposed  to 
depredation,  but  none  occur.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  grow  by  the  road- 
side, and  no  one  touches  what  is 
not  his  own. 

Althongh  the  small  holding  is 
the  rule  here,  some  very  large 
farms  exist.  Thus  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors was  a  lady  managing  on  her 
own  account  a  farm  consisting  of 
several  hundred  a(!res,  a  large  iiart 
of  which  was  vinQ^vard.  If  the  phyl- 
loxera invades  Anjou,  the  lady  for 
the  time  being  will  be  ruined. 
From  Augers  1  journeyed  to  Niort, 


chef  lieu  of  the  Department  of  the 
Deux  Sevres,  traversing  a  ])art  of 
the  Vendean  Bocage.  Just  eleven 
years  before  1  had  travelled  by  dili- 
gence from  Poitiers  to  Partlienay, 
thus  striking  tiirough  the  Bocage 
in  a  more  westerly  direction.  Wliat 
changes  have  come  over  this  rich 
country  in  the  meantime!  Xew 
lines  of  railway  have  intersected  it 
in  every  direction;  new,  spacious 
farm-houses  and  buildings  have 
si)rung  \\\)  everywlieie;  on  all  sides 
we  find  evidence  of  wonderful  ma- 
terial jtrogress  ^Niort  is  now  a  junc- 
tion of  tirst  importance  in  this  ])art 
of  Fiance,  as  its  magniticent  rail- 
way station  indicates.  Kapid,  how- 
ever, as  is  the  development  of 
Freiudi  towns  in  coiise<inence  of 
these  improve<l  means  of  conininni- 
cation,  the  effect  on  tlie  c<»untry  is 
far  more  considerable.  The  value 
of  agricultnial  ])roduce  is  greatly 
incieased,  and  the  intioduction  of 
imjiroved  agricultural  methods 
made  much  more  easy.  Artiticijil 
manures  and  new  nnudiineiy  are 
now  mucli  used  hereabouts.  Im- 
mediately round  about  I^ioit  is  a 
luxuriant  belt  of  orchards  and 
market-gardens.  AN'e  must  indeed 
go  into  the  heart  of  the  Bocage  to 
find  the  tyi>ical  Vendean  farm  of 
several  hundied  acres,  but  withiu 
an  hour's  drive  of^the  town  import- 
ant tenant  farms  may  be  seen. 
I\riile-iearing  is  a  specialty  of  this 
region,  so  riidi  in  ]>astures.  1  visit- 
ed a  leasehold  farm  of  between 
four  and  five  hundied  acres  thus 
sto(dced:  sixty  head  of  mules  ami 
horses,  ten  oxen,  fifteen  cows,  and 
sixty  sheej),  besides  goats,  pigs, 
and  abundance  of  i)oultry.  The 
farmer,  a  true  ty])e  of  the  prosper- 
ous peasant,  althongh  hard  at  work 
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with  liis  men.,  quitted  Lis  task  to 
show  us  tlie  stock.  Like  most,  we 
mi<;lit  indeed  say  all,  tenant  farm- 
ers in  France,  be  possessed  some 
lan<l  of'  his  own  on  wliicli  to  bnild  a 
house  and  retire  in  old  a«ie,  having' 
the  larrt-er  business  to  his  children. 
The  honsewife  was  busy  at  worl'C, 
also  wearing  the  peasant  dress. 
Yet  these  good  peoi)le  were  capi- 
talists to  the  extent  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  and  in  England 
wonld  long  since  have  set  ui) 
as  tine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  ISTo 
wonder  that  agricnl rural  crises  are 
tided  over  in  France  ! 

Take  by  way  of  ex:imi)le  the  two 
departments  uext  visited  by  me, 
tiie  Charente  and  the  Charente  In- 
f6neur6.  No  part  of  the  conntry 
lias  been  more  cruelly  ravaged  by 
the  phylloxera;  over  the  Charente, 
indeed,  a  very  wave  of  ruin  has 
swept  within  the  last  few^  years;  its 
vineyards  have  been  reduced  by 
one-tenth,  representing  a  loss  of 
millions,  and  such  losses,  of  course, 
have  been  most  severely  felt  by 
the  smaller  vintagers.  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  a  resident,  and 
his  account  of  what  the  country 
folks  had  gone  through,  was  har- 
rowing. Now  matters  have  taken 
a  more  cheerful  path.  The  mined 
vine-growers  have  turned  their 
attention  to  farming  generally  or 
trade.  Many  have  migrated  to  the 
towns,  whilst  local  industries  have 
been  o[)ened  in  various  places  The 
worst  may  be  said  to  be  over.  Yet 
here  and  there  in  this  very  depart- 
ment you  find  evidence  of  solid 
wealth  among  the  peasantry,  a  con- 
dition of  things  wuthont  any  anal- 
ogy among  ourselves. 

My  host,   for  instance,  in   one  of 
the  large  towns,  had  in  his  employ 


^femme  de  menage,  or  charwomnn, 
who  came  for  a  few  hours  every  day 
to  cook  and  do  housework.  This 
good  woman,  neat,  clean,  intelli- 
gent, trnstwortiiy,  possessed  capital 
to  the  extent  of  i:l,000  invested  in 
the  pnblic  funds.  Her  husband 
had  a  lUiirket  garden,  her  son  was  a 
con)mercial  traveller,  her  daughter 
a  milliner's  apprentice.  Yet  well- 
to-do  as  \vas  this  family,  we  found 
the  mother  glad  to  add, to  the  little 
stock  and  provide  still  more  secure- 
ly against  the  evil  day. 

Again,  in  1885,  dnring  the  grand 
autumn  mantenvres,  in  this  very 
department  a.  peasant  farmer,  may- 
or of  his  comma ne,  entertained  a 
general  and  his  stati"  for  two  days. 
His  wife  and  daughters  joined 
their  guests  at  dinner,  ;ind  the  table 
was  set  in  a  well-ordered  bour- 
geois family;  the  fare  was  abundant, 
several  hundred  francs  being  spent 
ui)on  the  entertainment.  And  this 
took  place  in  a  region  almost  com- 
pletely devasted  by  ])hylloxera  ! 

I  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Char- 
ente Inferienre,  staying  all  the  time 
at  the  charming  little  sea-side  vil- 
lage of  St.  Georges  deDidonne,  near 
Koyau.  The  name  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  Michelet's  ia  Mer.  St. 
Georges  itself,  may  be  describe<I  as 
a  small  Arcadia,  where  every  one 
sits  within  his  own  vineyard  and 
beneath  his  own  fig-tree.  The 
people  work  hard  and  fare  hard, 
but  want  is  absolutely  unknown. 
Wherever  you  go  you  see  neatly 
dressed,  cheerful,  sober  people. 
ISTevertheless  the  department  has 
suffered  only  less  than  the  Charente 
from  the  phylloxera.  The  ruined 
vineyard  if  replanted  with  other 
crops  only  produces  one- fourth  of 
its  former  revenue,  and   in  many 
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])laces    is     abandoned    altogether. 
Immediately    around     St.    Georges 
the   rich    vsoil    and    abnn<lant    sun- 
shine produce  fruit  and  vegetables 
in  great  luxuriance,  a  great  source 
of  AA'ealth  to  the  people,  who  su])- 
])ly  tlieRo.van  markets.     But  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  the  aspect  of 
affairs  is  sad  indeed,  vineyard  after 
vineyard hoi)elessly  blighted  either 
by   the   phylloxera  or  the  oidium, 
both    enemies    being    active  here. 
But   you  hear   no    complaints,    no 
appeals  for  help.     Other  cro])s  are 
cultivated    the     more     sedulously 
iii  order  to  make   u])   for  the  loss, 
and  i)eople  are  ready  to  turn  their 
hands  to  anything  i)j  order  to  earn 
money.     Round   about  St.  Georges 
you     see     neat    little     one-storied 
houses  just  built  or  in   course  of 
construction,    each    with   its   vine- 
yard and  bit  of  g-arden.     These,  one 
•,uid  all,  are  erected  by  the  peasants 
(r  fisher-folk  for  their  own  use;  in 
fact,  they  are  little  freeholds,  the 
reward  of  hard-earned  savings.     In 
the  Cha.rente    Inferieure,    just    as 
liny  where  else  throughout  France, 
yoH  find  all  kinds  of  land  tennre  in 
force,    metayage,    tenant    farming-, 
peasant  proprietorship    alike  on  a 
sraidl  or  on  an  extensive  scale.  'Jhe 
country  round   a\)out   St.  Georges, 
being  at  some  distance  from  the  great 
lines  of  communication,  shows  much 
]»ackwardness  in  the  matter  of  agri- 
culture.    I  visited  a  small   m^tairie 
which  remin<led  me  of  Breton  ex- 
periences   eleven   j'ears   ago:    the 
dungheap    before   the    front   door, 
liquid   manure    running   to  waste, 
poultry  f;imiliar  with  the  kitchen, 
and  so  on.     But  it  must  be  remem 
Itered     that     the     small      metayer, 
squalid  as  is  his  dwelling,  poor  as  he 
often   is,  ignorant  as  he   often   is, 


gradually  develoi)s  into  the  pros- 
]ierous  and  eidiglitened  tenant  faiin- 
er  or  freehobler.  IMetayage,  iu- 
<leed,  is  a  stei)ping;-stoiie  between 
the  ])osition  of  a  day-laborer  and 
that  of  a  ca])italist. 

Let  me  by  Avay  of  conclusion 
add  a  few  facts  concerning  these 
jigricultural  ])artnerships  in  Fi-ance. 
We  find  in  the  de})artment  of  the 
L;indes  27,484  metairies,  in  the 
Allier  11,632,  in  the  Gironde  11,- 
5G8  in  the  Cliarente  10,770,  in  the 
Lot  10,000,  in  the  Bante  Vieiine 
8,337,  in  tlie  Cantal  2,292,  lu  the 
Creuse  2,069,  and  so  on,  metayage 
more  or  less  previiiling  throughout 
the  entire  country.  In  a  recent 
official  report  on  the  Limousin,  it  is 
announced  tliat  in  three  hundred 
metairies  profits  had  more  than 
doubled  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  In  the  Alps  Mari- 
times,  round  about  Grasse,  are  to 
be  found  small  i)arcels  of  land  (;ul- 
tivated  on  this  system;  many  vine- 
yards also  in  the  south-west  are 
veritable  metairies — in  other  words, 
partnershii)S  with  half  profits.  The 
metayer  is  regarded  as  a  most  val- 
uable agent  in  developing  and  im- 
proving agriculture. 

Tenant  farming  is  also  largely 
])racticed  in  certain  regions.  We 
iind  about  one  tenant  farmer  to 
tliree  or  four  owners  or  metayers. 
Picardy,  Artois,  Xa  Brie  (Seine  et 
Marne)  La  Beauce  (Eure  et  Loire), 
and  le  jmys  de  Cavx  in  jSTormandy 
are  what  is  called  in  French  pays  a 
grandes  fermes,  i.e.  given  nj)  to  ten- 
ant farming  on  a  large  scale.  We 
find  there  farms  of  from  250  acres 
and  u})wards  let  on  lease,  precisely 
as  is  tiie  case  in  England.  In  a  re- 
cent official  inquiry  it  is  shown, 
however,  that   these   large  tenant 
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farmers  suffer  more  diniiii,'  periods 
of  ayriciiltiMiil  deiuessioii  tliaii  tlie 
peasant  [»roi)rietors  ;lii<l  the  metay- 
ers. The  scarcity  of  luiiids,  the 
diminution  of  ])rotits  on  beet-root 
sugar,  the  substitution  of  petroleum 
for  colza-oil,  have  interrupted  tlie 
])rosperity  of  tlie  large  farmers  of 
Picardy  and  Artois. 

One  word  more.  If  I  wished  to 
back  up  statements  based  upon 
])ersouai  exi)erience  by  unimpeacli- 
able  authority,  I  have  only  to  cite 
tlie  name  of  M.  IJeini  Baudrillart 
of  the  Institut.  This  writer,  has 
devoted  years  to  an  official  inquiry 
into  the  condition,  past  and  pres- 
ent, of  the  French  peasant.  Uis 
work  on  ^Srormandy,  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
and  other  peiiodicals,  are  mines  of 
information  to  those  who  cannot 
themselves  study  the  question  of 
peasant  proprietors  on  French  soil. 
— Matilda  J>etiiam-Edwabds,  in 
xhe  Fortnightly  lievkio. 


THE  GREAT [JRES  WE 
BREATUE. 
That  the  air  we  breatlie  is  more 
or  less  laden  with  living-  organisms 
is  a  fact  which  is  far  from  acce[)ta- 
ble  to  most  persons,  and  yet  it 
would  require  but  litMe  persuasion 
toconvii!(;e  the  majority  of  mankind 
that  air  without  organisms  would 
be  unilesirable  indeed;  for  without 
one.  micro  organism  at  least,  which 
is  very  widely  distributed  in  the 
air,  we  should  have  to  forego  those 
numerous,  complex,  and  much 
appreciated  pleasures  which  are 
derived  from  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  its  various  forms.  How 
many  would  vote  the  earth  flat  and 
stale  but  for  the  products    which 


are  alone  elaborated  hy  yeast,  which 
was  the  first  micro-organism  to 
receive  attention,  and  wljich,  in 
spite  of  the  many  powerfully'  or- 
ganized, endeavors  to  undermine  its 
l)osition,  is  likely  also  to  be  the 
last  to  absorb  the  interest  of  man. 
But  there  are  other  micro-organisms 
in  the  air  besides  yeast,  and  it  is 
tlie  firm  conviction  that  many 
zymotic  diseases  are  projiagated  by 
means  of  aii'-carried  microbes,  that 
renders  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  aerial  micro-organisms 
peculiarly  interesting-  and  attract- 
ive. 

The  systematic  examination  of 
the  aerial  microbia  commences 
v.'ith  those  marvellous  discoveries 
with  wiiicli  the  name  of  Pasteur  is 
so  inseparably  connected,  and  with 
which  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  for  ever  be 
associated.  These  now  classical 
researclies  of  Pasteur's  on  the 
j)resence  of  micro  organisms  in  the 
atmosphere  were  undertaken  in 
c(ninection  with  the  fierce  contro- 
versy which  ragetl  thirty  years  ago 
on  the  jSjwntaneout;  Generation  of 
Life. 

The  supporters  of  this  doctrine 
contended  that  the  presence  of  the 
smallest  parti<de  of  air  was  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  generation 
of  low  forms  of  life  in  certain 
highly  putrescible  substances,  such 
as  milk,  blood,  broth,  and  the  like. 
But  the  opposition  to  this  theory, 
marshalled  byM.  Pasteur,  contend- 
ed that  it  was  not  the  air,  but  cer- 
tain living-  germs  susi)ended  in  the 
air,  whicii,  gaining  access  to  these 
putrescible  materials,  give  rise  to 
those  growths  which  make  their 
appearance  in  them.  That  Pasteur 
succeeded  in   proving-   the  truth  of 
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this  Jissnmption  i.siiow  well  known, 
and  it  \Yas  in  connection  Avitli  tlie 
elaborate  and  beautifully  planned 
iuvevstigation  which  lie  conducted, 
to  place  it  beyond  all  reach  of 
doubt,  that  we  liave  lunuled  down 
to  us  the  first  systeiuiitic  series  of 
experiments  made  on  the  ])resence 
of  micro-organisms  iu  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Pasteur  exposed  si)ecially  ]ii'e- 
pare<t  tiasks  (;ontaining'  some 
liighly  nourishing  tluid,  such  as 
clear  broth,  in  various  places,  with 
the  following  striking  results.  Of 
twenty  exi)osed  iu  the  oi)en  couistry 
of  Ai'bois,  eight  became  subsequent- 
ly turbid,  or,  iu  other  words,  eight 
had  become  contaminated  with 
micro-organisms.  Of  twenty  ex- 
])osetl  on  the  lower  heights  of  the 
Jura  monntains,  five  became  affect- 
ed, whilst  out  of  twenty  others 
exi^osed  at  the  Montanvert,  close 
to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  at  a  height  of 
upwards  of  six  thousan<l  feet,  only 
oju^.  flask  broke  down.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  higher  the  alti- 
tude reached,  ami  the  greater  the 
distance  from  human  habitations, 
the  purer,  as  legards  the  presence 
of  micro-organisms,  is  the  atnu)s- 
pliere.  These  are  facts  which 
subsequent  ex]»eriments  by  other 
methods  have  fully  boine  out. 

The  beautiful  exi)eriments  which 
Professor  Tyndall  carried  o'ut  in 
this  country  on  the  [)resence  of 
micro-organisms  in  air  are  well 
known  to  all,  and  it  isto  him  we 
owe  the  important  discovery  of  the 
rapid  subsidence  of  these  microbes 
in  calm  air,  Miquel  again  has 
shown  how  dependent  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  microbes  in  air 
upon  their  surroundings,  by  the 
experiments  made  at  Montsourisat 


different  seasons  of  the  year;  but 
the  following  results  obtained  iu 
London,  and  by  a  more  recent 
and  more  accurate  method,  sliow 
very  clearly  that  tiie  maximum 
number  are  to  be  found  in  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year. 

Thus,  iu  a  volume  of  air  equal  to 
about  two  gallons  (ten  litres) 
collected  on  tiie  toj)  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  buildings  at 
JSouth  Kensington,  at  a  height, 
therefore,  of  some  seventy  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  so  removed 
from  any  local  disturbance  of  the 
air,  1  found  the  folhtwing  liunibers 
of  micro-organisms  in  the  several 
nuinths  of  the  past  year:  — Januarv, 
4;  March,  26;  May,  31;  Jnne,  54; 
Jnly,  63;  August,  105;  Sei)tember, 
43;  October,  35;  is^ovember,  13; 
December,  20. 

In  the  country,  as  might  have 
been  antici])ate(l,  I  have  found  a 
very  appreciably  snialler  number  of 
micro-organisms  than  in  air  iu 
London.  Moreover,  the  more  re- 
mote the  i)lace  is  from  houses  and 
from  the  frequented  thoroughfares 
of  traffic,  the  dust  of  which  is 
always  riidi  in  refuse  organic 
matter,  the  freer  does  tlie  air  be- 
coilie  from  susi)ended  microbes. 
Thus  the  aii-  of  an  extensive  heath 
near  Norwich  was  found  to  contain 
from  five  to  seven  micro-organisms 
in  the  two  gallons  of  air,  whilst  in 
that  of  a  garden  near  Norwicii 
were  found  as  many  as  thirty-one. 
Again,  on  the  Chalk  Downs  in 
Surrey  I  fonnd  on  one  occasion 
only  two;  this,  however,  was  very 
early  in  the  year  (February,  1886), 
and  snow  was  on  the  ground;  later 
on,  at  the  end  of  May  in  the  same 
year,  I  found  thirteen,  but  in  a> 
garden  near  Keigate   on   the  same 
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day   there   were    twenty-five.      So 
tlijit  tliere  is   ;i  considerable   diffcr- 
euce  found   in    tlie    microbial  vicl»- 
uess  of   tlie  air  in  different  pUiccs 
in  the  country.     I  liave  also  tested 
the    London    air    under    tii*^  most 
fuA'orable    conditions,    viz.-.  in    the 
oi)eii  si)aces  in  tlie  parks,  aud  these 
experiments    show    thiic    although 
such  air  generally    'jon tains  fewer 
microbes  than  the  air  even  on   the 
roof  oi"  the    Science  Schools  (at  a 
heiglit  of  -se^'enty    feet),   yet    the 
number  is  in  excess  of  tliat  found 
in  the   country,  although  the  situa- 
tions ''hosen     were   large  surfaces 
'»f  g'.-.iss    from    which    little   or   no 
'\n.-st   could    be    blown  about.     But 
<iie  air  in  tlie  streets  was  found  to 
contain    numbers    immensely  in  ex- 
cess   of    auytliing    tliat    was    dis- 
covered in   the  country,  the   lesult 
being  in  some  instances  as   higji  as 
551  in  the  two  gallons  of  air.  This 
last  figure  was  obt.iined   in  the  Ex- 
hibition Road  on  a  dry   and   dusty 
day  when  vast  multitudes  of  [)eople 
were  thronging  to  the  Colonial  and 
Indian   Exhibition  which  was  then 
open. 

The  striking  contrast  to  the 
number  of  micro-organisms  found 
in  the  various  places  previously 
referred  to  is  the  number  found  in 
the  air  at  sea.  I  have  not  myself 
had  an  0|>iK)rtunity  of  malcing  any 
exi)eritnents  at  sea,  but  some  have 
I'ecently  beeu  made  by  Dr.  Fischer, 
ii  surgeon  in  tlie  German  navy. 
From  his  ex[)eriments  it  would  ap- 
l)ear  that  the  maximum  distan(;e  to 
which,  un(l(M'  ordinary  circumstanc- 
es, microorganisms  can  be  trans- 
l»orred  across  the  sea  lies  between 
70  and  120  sea  miles,. ami  thar  be- 
yond this  distance  tkey  are  almost 
i'lvai'iably    abseiut.      A    i)oiut      of 


part'Bu^ar  interest  in  connection 
w'th  Dr.  Fischer's  expei'iiuents  is 
iu-it  they  show  in  a  very  striking 
Planner  that  the  microbes,  which 
aie  always  abundantly  present  in 
ordinary  sea- waiter,  are  not  com- 
municated to  the  air,  excepting  in 
the  closest  proximity  to  the  sur- 
face, even  when  the  ocean  is  much 
disturbed. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  micro- 
bial condition  of  the  air  wirhiu 
doors,  I  will  just  briefly  refer  to 
some  experiments  which  T  made  at 
different  altitudes,  fully  confirming 
those  of  Pasteur  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  Two  gal- 
lons of  air  examined  on  the  top  and 
at  the  bottom  of  Primrose  Hill, 
gave  respectively  nine  and  twenty- 
four  micro-organisms.  Again,  the 
same  volume  of  air  examined  at 
Norwich  Cathedral  on  the  top  oi 
the  si)ire  (300  feet)  gave  seven,  on 
the  tower  (180  feet)  nine,  whilst  on 
the  ground  eighteen  were  found. 
Again,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathe<lr;d,  the 
Golden  Gallery  yielded  eleven,  the 
Stone  Gallery  thirty-four,  whilst 
the  churchyard  gave  seventy. 

Within  doors  we  find  that  the 
number  of  micro-organisms  sus- 
l)ended  in  the  air  dei)ends,  as  we 
should  have  expected,  upon  the 
number  of  people  present,  and  the 
amount  of  disturbance  of  the  air 
which  is  taking  place.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  the  following  experi- 
ments made  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Society's  conversaziones  held  at 
Burlington  House  last  year  may  be 
mentioned.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  evening,  when  a  number  of 
persons  were  already  ])resent,  and 
the  temperature  was  at  67°  Fahr  , 
the  twogallonsofairexamined yield- 
ed 326  organisms  J  later  on,  as  the 
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rooms  became  densely  crowded,  as 
indicated  by  the  temperature  rising- 
to  72°  Falir.,  the  number  readied 
432.  The  next  morning,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  wlien  tlie  room  was 
empty,  the  air  yielded  only  130, 
but  even  tliis  is  doubtless  in  excess 
of  the  number  which  would  be  pres- 
ent ill  the  room  in  question  under 
normal  conditions,  in  wliich,  judgin<;' 
from  exi)erience,  I  should  expect 
to  tind  al)()ut  40  to  60  in  the 
same  volume  of  air.  Again,  1  foun<l 
that  the  air  in  the  large  entrance 
hall  of  thel^atural  History  ^luseiim 
in  Cromwell  Koad  yielded  under 
ordinary  conditions  from  50  to  TO 
organisms  in  the  same  yoliime,  but 
on  Whit  Monday,  when  an  innncnse 
number  of  visitors  were  predentin 
the  building-,  I  found  as  many  as 
280.  Again,  on  a  paying  day  at 
the  South  Kensingtou  Museum,  1 
fouud  about  18,  but  on  the  Satur- 
day, when  no  entrance  fee  is 
charged,  there  were  as  many  as  73 
organisms  present  in  the  same 
volume. 

As  an  instance  of  the  immense 
number  of  nii(n<)bes  which  may 
undei'  given  circumstances  be  found 
suspended  in  the  atmosi)]iere,  the 
following  exi)eriments  showing  the 
number  falling  on  one  square  foot  in 
one  niiniite,  may  be  mentioned: 
The  first  experiment  was  made  in  a 
railway  carriage  (third  class)  on  a 
journey  from  l!^orwich  to  London. 
Soon  after  leaving  NorwicliI  tested 
the  air;  there  were  at  tlse  time  four 
l)ersons  in  the  carriage,  one  window 
was  closed,  the  other  o])en,  and  the 
experiment  was  made  near  the 
open  window.  I  found  that  under 
these  coiulitions  395 organisms  were 
falling  on  the  square  foot  in  one 
minute.     On   reaching  Cambridge, 


the  carriage  was  talven  possession 
of  by  a  number  of  men  returning 
from  Newmarket  races,  and  re- 
mained quite  full  (ten  i)ersons)  to 
Jjondon.  About  halfway  between 
Cambridge  and  London  I  made  a 
second  experiment,  one  window 
being  shut,  and  tiie  other  was  oidy 
open  four  inches  at  the  top;  the 
air  was  tested  near  the  closed  win- 
dow, with  the  result  that'  no  less 
than  3,120  organisms  weie  found 
to  be  falling  on  the  squai-e  foot  in 
one  minute.  On  another  o<;ca- 
sion  1  made  an  experiment  in 
a  barn  in  which  flail-thveshing  was 
going  on.  The  a!m()si)lieie  was 
visibly  laden  with  dust,  and  on  test- 
ing it  I  found  that  upward  of  8,000 
organisms  were  falling  on  the 
square  foot  in  one  minute.    It  would 

^robably  be  difiicnit  to  tind  a  ])lace 
in  which  the  number  of  suspended 
microbes  was  greater  than  this,  the 
great  abundance  of  bacterial  life  in 
the  material  under  treatment,  the 
dryness  of  the  latter,  and  the  vio- 
lent commotion  occasione<l  by  the 
threshing  being  all  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  distribution  of  an  enor- 
mous multitude  of  micro-organisms 
throughout  the  aii*. 

The  careful  study  of  the  various 
microorganisms  i)reseiit  in  air  has 
hitherto  received  but  little  attention; 
it  is,  however,  well  known  that  im- 
portant functions  are  i)eif()rmed  by 
them  in  the  laboi'atory  of  natuie, 
but  only  iu  very  few  cases  has  any 
particular  action  Keen  identilied 
with  a  S])ecitic  micro-organism. 
Apart  from  the  theoretical  interest 
attaching  to  the  paiticulnr  woik 
])erformed  by  specific  micro-oigai^- 
isms,  there  is  the   question  of    the 

influence  which  is  exerted  by  these 
micro-organisms  ou  health.     Now, 
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altliongh  tliere  have  been  so  far 
practically  no  organisms  discovered 
ill  air  wliicli  are  known  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  of  tlie  diseases  to 
"which  man  is  subject,  yet  there 
cannot  be  a  (h>nbt  that,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  foci  of 
infection,  such  liarmfnl  organisms 
are  i)reseiit,  and  that  tiieir  distribn- 
tion  and  conveyance  tlirough  the 
atmosphere  must  taice  pbice  in  just 
tiie  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
those  micro-organisms  wliich  we 
liave  been  considering".  It  is,  more- 
over, this  familiarity  with  the  cir- 
cnmstances  which  are  favorable  or 
unfavorahie  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  micro-organisms  in  general 
wliicli  should  guide  ns  in  avoiding- 
distributive  influences  coming  into 
])lay  ill  cases  of  zymotic  disease  and 
in  the  management  of  the  sick- 
room generally.  Thus  it  was  from 
considerations  of  this  kind  that  the 
])rincii)les  of  antiseptic  snrg'ery 
were  laid  down  by  Sir  Joseph  Lis- 
ter. Tlie  manner  in  which  the  pres- 
ence of  micro-organisms  in  air  should 
be  regarded  has  been  recently  most 
concisely  descn'ibed  l)y  Professor 
Bourdon  Suiderson  in  the  follow- 
ing* words: 

"Considering  that  we  know  the 
living  dust  of  the  air  cZoescontain 
orgaiiiuns  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ])utrefaction  and  intiamma- 
tioii  in  wounds — for  that  is  a  thing 
about  which  we  are  ceitain — and 
that  it  may  contain  the  distinctive 
or  specitic  peisons  of  i)articular 
diseases;  therefore,  just  as  when 
rabies  is  prevalent  amongst  dogs 
all  dogs  should  be  taken  care  of,  or 
as  in  countries  where  there  are 
poisonous  snakes  care  is  taken  to 
keej)  all  snakes  out  of  houses,  so  it 
behooves  everv  one  to  be  as  careful 


as  possible  to  maintain  the  air  as 
free  as  possible  fro^n  these  minute 
organisms,  not  because  tiiey  are 
all  dangerous,  but  because  we  do 
not  know  where  the  danger  lurks. 
And  hence  the  importance  of  ac- 
quiringf  a  complete  scientiflc  knowl- 
edge of  everything"  relating-  to  theii 
natural  history,  for  it  is  only  by  the 
possession  of  this  scientiHc  knowl- 
edge that  we  can  hope  to  become 
masters  of  the  conditions  wliicli 
influence  the  development  and 
growth,  the  origin  and  existence  in 
the  air  and  water  and  other  media, 
of  these  more  dangerous  organisms 
on  which  disease  is  directly  depen- 
<lent." — Percy  Faraday  Frank- 
land,  M.  D.,  in  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 


YOU]^G  MARRIED  WOMBAT. 

Our  young  married  ladies  in  so- 
ciety exercise  a  great  influence,  and 
at  the  ])reseiit  day  are  very  much 
to  the  fore,  while  a  great  deal  of 
what  g^oes  on  -in  the  fas'i:ionable 
world  may  be  attributed  to  the 
power  they  now  wield,  for  good  or 
evil.  How  frequently  is  it  the  case 
for  young-  girls  who  are  pretty  and 
lively  to  remain  comparatively  un- 
noticed till  some  man  falls  a.  victim 
to  their  charms,  and  then  when 
they  bloom  into  pretty  young-  mar- 
ried women  they  at  once  become 
the  rage  and  fashion,  ami  And  them- 
selves run  afterand  admired  by  the 
men  who  hold  a  high  ])osition  in 
the  "smart  set,"  and  who  think 
that  girls,  as  a  rule,  are  hardly 
worth  speaking  to  !  Tiiis,  of  course, 
is  extremely  flattering-  to  their  van- 
ity, and  there  are  many  who  g-et 
their  heads  turned  by  the  atten- 
tions of  those  men  whom  they  wera 
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wont  to  look  upon  in  tlie  ligbt  of 
swells,  miicli  too  "smart"  to  pay 
tlie  most  ordiiiMiy  attention  totliem 
Avliile  tliey  were  yonng'  girls.  Tiie 
]iatnr;il  consequence  of  tliis  is  tliat 
tliey  themselves  beyin  to  "put  on 
side"  iind  find  it  convenient  to 
more  or  less  drop  tlieir  old  friends 
whom  they  do  not  consider  to  be- 
long" to  the  creme  de  lacreme^  for  to 
be  as  intimate  as  formerly  with 
such  as  these  would  be  detrimental 
to  their  ambition,  of  being  num- 
bered among  tiie  most  exclusive 
and  successful.  There  is  also  a 
morbid  horror  in  their  minds  of 
being  associated  with  a  "slow  set," 
liowever  high-born  these  may  be 
and  however  important  a  ])()sition 
they  may  really  hold,  for  to  be 
thought  slow  and  behind  the  times 
seems  to  them  mucJi  worse  than  to 
be  called  fast,  or  "rare  good  fun." 
Th«ere  are  many  young  married 
ladies,  who,  wishing  to  be  successful 
and  admired,  have  a  strong  sense  of 
honor,  if  not  a  strong  affection  for 
their  husbands,  who  would  not  on 
any  account  cross  the  line  between 
right  and  wrong.  Yet  they  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  receive  the 
lioniage  and  0[)en  admiration  of 
men,  so  that  the  world  may  see  that 
they  are  in  the  fashion  of  the  pres- 
ent day  of  having  men  devoted  to 
and  constantly  dangling  afterthem. 
These  foolish  ones  are  content  to 
do  wluit  is  considered  the  smart 
thing,  knowing  as  they  do  that 
many  in  our  gossiping  and  scaiidal- 
mongering  society  will  attribute  to 
them  the  worst  of  motives,  aiul 
class  them  with  those  who  do  not 
"run  straight;"  and,  sooner  than 
be  out  of  the  fashion,  they  will 
tolerate  what  should  be  most  gall- 
ing   and     shaming    to     tliem — the 


thought  that  by  these  they  are  put 
down  among  the  free  lances. 

It  may  seem  conduct  so  extraor- 
dinary as  almost  to  amount  to 
mania  that  young  ladies  should 
allow  their  vanity  to  outrun  their 
discretion — that,  though  they 
would  on  no  account  go  wrong,  they 
will  sail  as  near  the  wind  as  i)ossi- 
ble,  and  not  object  to  get  the 
re])utatioii  for  doing  what  they 
would  really  scorn  to  do;  but  snch 
is  the  case.  In  society  there  are 
many  young  married  ladies  who 
seem  to  think  that  their  whole  du- 
ties in  life  consist  of  "going  out" 
as  much  as  possible,  and  being  as 
well  and  exi)ensively  dressed  as 
]>ossible,  no  matter  what  their  hus- 
bands' means  may  be  and  what  bills 
they  may  run  up  at  their  dress- 
makers and  milliners.  They  are 
eaten  uj)  entirely  by  the  craze  for 
society,  and  it  does  uot  seem  to 
enter  into  their  biains  that  they 
have  duties  as  wives  and  mothers. 
Quiet  evenings  at  home  with  their 
husbands,  who  very  likely  have 
been  working  liard  sill  day,  and 
liave  little  inclination  for  constant- 
ly going  out  at  night,  are  "such  a 
bore"  to  such  as  these,  and  the 
idea  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  their 
children,  putting  atfection  aside, 
and  shouhl  be  with  them  some  part 
of  the  day,  strikes  them  as  ludi- 
crous and  absurd.  There  aie  some 
even  who  openly  avow  that  they 
do  not  care  at  all  for  their  children, 
and  that  they  are  a  i^ecessary  evil. 
They  must  be  brought  down  for 
five  minutes  by  the  nurse  in  the 
morning,  and  after  that  may  be 
dismissed  from  thought  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  When  these  young 
peoi)le  grow  up  aiul  are  in  their 
turn  being  taken. out,,their mothers 
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are  siirjuised  that  tliey  sliow  little 
or  IK)  :iff('i;tit)M  for,  or  obedience  to, 
them,  t()r,i;e.ttiii|i'  entirely  tluit  they 
themselves  have  faile<l  to  hivisli 
the  ordiniii-y  care  and  love  on  their 
olfs[)riii<>-  that  tlie  animals  do.  It 
"uot  tintVeqiiently  ]iai)i)eiis  that  a 
Avomaii  lias  married  her  husband 
without  a  ])article  of  affection  for 
him,  but  sim[)ly  for  his  ])osition 
and  money,  while  at  the  time  she 
has  really  been  in  love  with  anoth- 
er man  who  was  not  in  a,  sufticient- 
ly  good  pecuniary  ])ositiou  to 
marry  her.  Her  [)osition  is  a  most 
dangerou><  one,  and  in  many  cases 
where  the  iiusband  is  careless, 
taintless,  and  selfish ,  it  leads  to  but 
one  inevitable  result,  however  good 
the  wife's  resolutions  may  have 
been.  The  husband  has  married 
her  for  her  beauty,  and  because  she 
will  look  well  at  the  head  of  his 
table  and  as  the  ch4telain  of  his 
country-house,  and  also  because  at 
the  time  he  is  dazzled  and  struck 
with  a  passion  for  her;  but  when 
lie  tiiids  that  he  has  married  a 
beaiUil'ul  statue  whose  heart  does 
not  belong  to  him,  he  naturally  gets 
tired  of  her  beauty,  and  betakes 
himself  to  his  own  occupations  and 
amusements,  leaving  her  much  to 
herself;  her  own  thoughts  and  ways 
of  i)assing'  her  time.  She  naturally 
comes  ac-ross  lier  old  admirer, 
whom  she  could  not  marry,  an<l  it 
takes  an  amount  of  moral  courage 
that  all  do  not  [)ossess,  not  to  cross 
the  line  with  tlie  only  man  she  had 
really  given  her  heart  to.  Tiie 
bringing'  up  of  some  young  girls  is 
the  cause  of  many  such  a  misfor- 
. tune,  as  their  wliole  worldly  edu- 
cation is  that  they  must  make  a 
good  marriage,  questions  of  heart 
^lud  affection    being    thus  entirely 


relegated  into  the  background. 
There  are  some  young  married 
women  who  have  not  even  the  ex- 
cuse of  a  grancle  pcisskm,  but  who, 
not  being  hap])y  in  their  own  mar- 
rie<l  life,  aie  envious  and  jealous  of 
young  coui)les  who  seem  to  be  so; 
these  lay  themselves  out  to  win 
the  affection  of  the  men,  and  to 
take  them  away  from  their  wives, 
simply  from  malice.  The  husbands 
in  many  cases  are  to  blame  if  their 
young  wives  do  foolish  things,  antl 
get  talked  about,  as  through  lazi- 
ness and  selfishness  they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  juuiompany 
them  to  balls  and  entertainmeiits, 
and  night  after  night  these  young 
ladies  are  seen  about  alone.  And 
when  a  young  and  pretty  woman  is 
always  going  about  without  her 
husband,  there  are  lots  of  men  iu 
London  who  look  iipon  her  as  their 
natural  prey,  and  do  all  they  cau 
to  get  up  a  llirtation — if  not  worse 
— with  her.  Even  though  she  may 
not  lose  her  self-resi)ect,  yet  their 
conduct  is  likely  to  put  her  in  an 
equivocal  position,  for  it  is  not 
possible  for  a  woman  to  be  constant- 
ly snubbing  men,  nor  is  it  easy,  or 
even  pleasant,  to  have  to  be  always 
avoiding  them,  or  leaving  them 
when  they  have  "sat  out"  long 
enough  for  censorious  tongues  to 
begin  their  work,  more  especially 
if  her  cavalier  be  agreeable  or 
amusing.  If  the  husband  were 
present,  it  would  be  his  business; 
and  the  gossi])ing  tongues  of 
society  w-ould  have  nothing  to  say 
on  the  subject,  unless,  with  their 
usual  kindness,  they  remarked, 
"  Poor  man,  liow^  he  is  being  be- 
fooled by  his  ]>retty  wife!"  The 
remark  no^Y  is  often  made  tliat  a 
ball  will  be  a  very  smart  one,  as  all 
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\lie  pretty  yonngf  married  women 
will  be  tiiere;  and  where  tliey  are, 
tlie  good  men,  as  tbey  are  called, 
Avill  also  collect.  Tiie  i)reseiit 
jabit  of  loose  conversation  may  to 
ji  great  extent  be  attributed  to 
tliein,  as  tliey  allow  the  men  to  say 
things  that  formerly  would  never 
liave  been  dreamed  of.  Men  now 
are  what  the  wome-n  have  made 
them,  and  when  they  tind  that 
tliey  are  allowed  freedom  of  con- 
versation and  unlimited  lliitation, 
they  avail  tiiemselves  of  it,  and 
this  cnnse  is  to  a,  great  extent  an- 
swerable for  the  general  lowering 
of  tiie  tone  of  society  nowadays. 
It  is  thougiit  nothing  extraordinary 
at  tiie  pie  sent  day  for  a  young 
married  woman  to  sit  out  most  of 
the  evening  in  a  quiet  corner  or 
coi]servatory  with  the  8;ime  man, 
or  to  give  a  man  a  lift  in  her  car- 
riage j)art  of  the  way  home.  If  a 
young  girl  sits  out  a  longtime  with 
the  sanu^  man  on  several  ocicasions, 
the  world  immediately  says  it  will 
be  a  mat(;li,  or,  if  not,  that  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  he  is  behaving  very 
badly  to  her.  Why,  then,  are  we 
to  suppose  that  a.  young  married 
woman  may  be  doing  the  same 
thing  constantly  without  rousing 
the  suspicions  of  others? 

But  notoriety  is  the  prevailing 
fashion,  and  it  is  considered  a. 
great  thing  now  to  be  seen  in 
music-halls  and  restaurants  chiefly 
used  by  the  d&ni-nionde ,  not  tliat 
there  is  a.iy  pretence  that  these 
places  are  more  amusing  than  the 
theatres,  etc.,  but  there  is  that 
feeling,  tso  charming  to  many  ladies 
of  the  present  day,  that  they  are 
doing  something  that  is  out  of  the 
way  and  almost  wrong.  There  is 
the  same   fascination   in    going   to 


these  i)laces  that  there  is  in  read- 
ing French  novels  of  more  than 
doubtful  morality.  Let  it  but  be 
known  that  there  is  a.  book  out  that 
is  hardly  decent,  and  the  rush  for 
it  is  immense  among  our  young  mar- 
ried ladies,  and  even  among  some 
of  the  elder  spinsters.  Indeed, 
not  to  have  read  any  book  tiiat  is 
more  indecent  than  usual  is  to  be 
out  of  the  fashion.  The  young 
married  women's  star  tirst  came 
into  the  ascembint  when  certain 
ladies  were  taken  up  by  so(;iety  for 
their  looks  alone,  and  not  for  the 
jiosition  they  held;  these  were  the 
rage  for  a  time,  and  to  be  friends 
with  them,  and  to  coi)y  them  in 
many  ways,  was  the  ambition  of 
many  who,  though  not  prepared  to 
go  the  lengths  that  these  did,  did 
not  object  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
categoi-y.  Fashion  must  be' obeyed, 
and  it  is  the  fashioTi  to  have  "cava- 
liers" dangling  at  their  skirts,  and 
though  they  would  jjcrhaps  blush 
to  own  it,  tiiey  i)ut  themselves  in 
the  position  of  being  stigmatized 
as  unfaithful  to  their  husbnnds. 
To  evince  a  decided  preference  for 
their  husbands  over  other  men  is 
antiquated  and  out  of  date;  and,  if 
a  real  affection  exists  in  the  })res- 
ent  phase  of  society,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  hide  it  absolutely, 
excei)t  when  the  young  couple  are 
quite  alone.  It  would  be  absurd, 
of  course,  to  say  that  all  women 
are  alike,  and  that  none  of  them  aie 
sensible  and  good  wives,  who  ac- 
cept the  flattery  of  Jiien  at  what  it 
is  wortii;  but  there  is  still  this 
lowering  tendency  in  society'  of 
tiie  present  day,  and  there  are 
many  nice  young  married  women 
who  get  iheir  heads  turned  by  the 
attention    they    receive.     Even   if 
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tliey  do  not  in"  tlieir  down  ward 
career  lay  tiiemselves  open  to  auy- 
tliing-  worse,  at  any  rate  tliey  set 
the  ton-4ne  of  scandal  wagging-  at 
their  e\'])eiise,  and  what  may  be 
but  foolisiiness,  is  looked  upon  as 
Avorse  by  the  worhl.  They  have 
great  intliience  now;  let  tiiem  nse 
It  in  t!ie  rigiit  way  to  keep  uj)  tlie 
tone  of  society,  to  keep  men  in 
their  proper  places,  and  not  to  en- 
courage that  fastness,  which  verg- 
es on  vulgarity,  in  either  conver- 
sation or  actions,  for  men  very  soon 
discover  with  wliat  ladies  they  may 
take  liberties  -  Saturday  Hevieio. 


CURRENT  THOUGHT, 

The  Abolition  of  Poverty. — Upon 
this  pregnant  topic  Prof.  Wiliam  G.  Sum- 
ner thus    disC'iurses  in  the   Independent : 

"At  present  poverty  is  correlated  witli 
ignorance,  vice,  and  misfortune.  The 
slow  and  tedious  pi-ocesses  which  we  have 
hitlierto  been  invited  to  employ  and  trust, 
I'.ave  aimed  to  abolish  poverty  by  working 
against  ignorance,  vice,  and  niisfoi'tune. 
....  The  pliilosojahizing  which  goes  on 
about  tliese  tilings  is  one  of  tiie  marks  of 
tlie  literaluie  of  our  time.  Most  of  it  is 
as  idle  as  it  wo:ild  be  to  write  essaj's  about 
the  misery  caused  by  mosquitoes,  or  the 
hardships  of  summer  board,  or  the  distress 
of  excess  ve  heat.  Wlien  all  is  said,  the 
only  rational  question  is,  'What  can  we  do 
about  it?'  ....  The  world  will  not  turn 
backward,  heca'ise  some  ihink  that  its 
going  forward  does  not  inure  to  the  equal 
advantaL'e  of  all;  nor  even  because  its 
going  forward  is  attended  by  revolutions 
of  industiy   which   are   harmful   to   very 

many  of  us It  is   plain,  however, 

upon  a  moment's  reflection,  that  poverty 
and  wea'tli  are  only  relative  terms,  like 
heat  and  <old.  If  thee  wre  no  ditference 
in  the  command  we  have  over  the  material 
comfort-5  of  life,  there  would  be  no  pov- 
erty and  no  wpalth.  As  we  go  down  in 
t'te  scale  of  civilization,  we  find  the  con- 
trast less  and  less.  So,  on  the  contrary,  as 
we  go  up  in  civi  ization,  we  find  the  con- 


trast greater.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  distinction  will  become 
more  and  more  marked  at  every  step  of 
advance.  At  every  step  of  civilization, 
the  rewards  of  right  living,  and  tlie  penal- 
ties of  wrong  living,  both  become  far 
heavier.  Every  chance  for  accomplishing 
something  better  brings  with  it  a  chance 
of  equivalent  loss  by  neglect  or  incapacity. 
An  American  Indian  who  had  a  bow  and 
arrow  was  far  su(ierior  in  wealth  to  one 
who  was  destitute  of  those  things,  but  one 
who  has  a  breech-loading  rifle  is  separated 
from  one  who  lias  not  by  a  far  wider  inter- 
val. The  men  among  vvlioni  the  e  is  the 
least  social  problem  are  those  who  are  in 
the  lowest  stages  of  barbarism,  among 
whom  no  one  has  such  superiority  over  the 
others,  in  his  emancipation  from  misery, 
as  to  make  them,  by  contrast,  feel  the 
stress  of  their  situation.  The  i  e  is  a  sen  e 
in  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  easy  to 
provide  a  precept  for  the  abolition  of  pov- 
erty. Let  every  man  be  sober,  industri- 
ous, prudent  and  wise,  and  bring  up  his 
children  to  be  so  likewise,  and  poverty 
will  be  abolished  in  a  few  generations.  If 
it  is  answered  that  men,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, cannot  fulfill  this  precept  be- 
cause they  make  innocent  mistakes,  and 
fall  into  errors  in  judgment,  tlien  the  de- 
mand is  changed,  and  we  are  not  asked 
for  a  means  of  abodshing  poverty,  but  for 
a  means  of  abolishing  Iniman  error.  If  it 
be  objected,  again,  that  sober,  industrious 
and  pnulent  men  meet  with  misfortune, 
then  tlie  demand  is  for  a  means  of  abolish- 
ing misfortune." 

"Arkansaw"  or  "ARKANSAS"-The  prop- 
er pronunciation  of  the  name  of  this  State 
was  long  a  matter  of  question.  Some  forty 
years  ago  wlienMr.Dallas,  as  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  was  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  two  Senators  from  Arkansas 
pronounced  the  name  differently.  Mr. 
Dallas — courteous  gentleman  as  he  was — 
always  recognized  this  difference.  When 
announcing  these  Senators  he  would  saj*: 
'•the  gentleman  from  [Arkan.sa?/;  or  Arkan- 
sas,  as  the  case  might  be],  has  the  floor." 
We  had  supposed  that  the  question  of  pro- 
nunciation was  settled  years  ago  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  favor  of  Arkan- 
saw.  But  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  writing  to  Science,  com- 
plains that  New  Englanders,   mislead  by 
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Yankee  lexicoi^rapliers,  will  still  persist  in 
saying  Arkansas.     He  says  : 

■'It  i-i  really  exasperating?  to  be  obliged 
to  explain  and  apologize  e\iery  time  one 
pronounces  tliis  word  correctly  in  intelli- 
gent New  England  circles,  where  tiie  later 
and  improper  pronunciation  wa-^  invemed 
and  lias  been  estab  ished  parasitic  upon 
oi  r  nomenclature.  Had  not  the  Legisla- 
ture of  tlie  State  otiicLally  declared  tlie 
final  s- liable  to  properly  liave  the  sound  of 
-saiv,  not  -sass.  or  had  not  tiie  inhabit- 
ants, from  earliest  settlements, to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  of  which 
Arkansas  was  once  a  part,  always  \)vo- 
nounced  it  -sau\  tiiere  would  nevertheless 
be  no  nutliority  for  the  curt  and  abbreviated 
-siiss  wiiich  is  generally  given.  The  v.  ord 
is  an  attempt  tipou  the  part  of  the  first 
French  missionaries  of  Marquette's  time  to 
plionetically  spell  in  Frencli  the  name  of  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  no  Frenchman  would 
ever  pronounce  the  combination  of  leiters 
in  the  manner  tauglit  by  the  New  England- 
ers.  Tiie  final  s  was  and  is  silent,  srnd  the 
a  has  the  nasal  aw,  so  common  in  many 
Frenciunens  speech.  As  for  the  old  com- 
parativists.  who,  regardless  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  English  spelling,  always  in- 
quire, 'if  Arkansas  is  Arkansojy,  why  is  not 
Kansas,  Kansaw,'  they  may  be  glad  to 
learn  tliat  Kansas  was  Kansaw.  and  early 
Anglo-American  travellers  so  pronounced 
it,  and  even  attempted  to  spell  it  phoneti- 
cally in  English,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
report  of  Lieutenant  Long's  expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  1819-1831,  wheie 
the  word  is  spelled  Konzn — the  nearest 
combination  of  English  letters  that  can 
approach  tlie  true  French  sound.  But 
Arkansas  is  not  theonh^  French  geographic 
term  that  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  attempt. 
of  New  England  lexicographers  to  creat- 
in  that  region  a  standard  pronunciation  of 
the  English.  The  word  chien,  for  instance, 
which  was  originally  applied  to  the  In- 
dians from  their  system  of  police.  I  be- 
lieve, and  meant  literally  thf^  'Dog  Indians.' 
now  graces  the  rivers,  counties,  cities,  and 
mountains  of  our  maps  as  Cheyeiiiie — the 
most  plausible  illustration  of  a  Yankee- 
phonetic  pronunciation  of  a  French-si>elled 
word.  'Arkan.s/^?(r  may  be  diffii  ult  to  say, 
and  may  fall  heavily  upon  our  ears,  btit  it 
is  ]5roper  all  the  same,  and  the  sooner 
Arkansas'  is  abolished  the  better  for  our 
consistency." 


The  Ninkteenth  'Century  Club  of 
New  York.— Mr.  Courtlandt  Palmer,  of 
New  York,  cont;ibutes  to  the  Westiuiustei' 
Review  an  article  upon  -'Etu-opean Aristoc- 
racy," in  wliicli  lie  says,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  his  main  subject: 

"The  Nineteenth  Century  Club  is  a  coa- 
lition of  all  class,  s  on  the  basis  of  liberty 
and  good  mnnners.  to  promote  justice  and 
encourage  ctiltnre:  so  jealous  is  it  of  its 
freedom  that  it  reftises  to  be  iiami^ered 
even  witli  th.e  ordinary  restrictions  of  a 
c'oiifotitu  ion  ;,nd  1  ye-laws.  As  a  society 
t  staiit.s  ci  nuiiuted  to  no  theories  in  any 
deijaitment  of  thouglit,  nor  does  it  commit 
Its  supporters  'o  any.  Its  membership, 
consisting  eqttally  oi  both  sexes,  is  most 
cosmopolitan.  The  pti  pit  and  press,  the 
bench  and  bar,  'he  stage,  fashion,  com- 
merce, theo  ogj-.  socialism,  and  free 
thought,  are  all  rejiresentcd:  while  on  its 
platform  Conservatives  and  Radicals  meet 
in  poite  enct  unierupon  qtiestions  of  relig- 
ion, politic-),  political  economy,  philoso- 
phy, ethics,  art,  history,  etc.  The  unwrit- 
ten code  of  the  club  is  expres  ed  in  its 
three  watchwords.  'Toleration,  Courage, 
and  Courtesy.'  It  provitles  a  neutral 
ground  above  which  floats  a  flag  of  truce, 
upon  whose  folds  are  writ  the  words,  'Fair- 
play  to  everj-  honest  thought.'  Perhaps 
tlie  most  succinct  description  of  the  New 
York  Association  is  to  chaiacteiize  it  as 
an  amalgamation  of  the  French  Salon,  the 
American  Debating  Society,  the  English 
Social  Club,  and  the  Radical  Reunion.  It 
holds  its  meetings  in  a  large  and  lieautiful 
hall,  and  a  committee  of  ladies  in  full 
toilette  receive  the  guests,  who  appear  in 
evening  dress.  Tlie  audience  is  always 
equally  composed  of  women  and  men. 
The  address  of  the  evening  and  its  dis- 
cussion generally  occupy  about  two  liours 
and  a  quarter;  the  compain^  then  adjourn 
to  another  room  to  partake  of  a  light  colla- 
tion, and  another  hour  is  there  spent  in 
conversation,  when  the  gathering  dis- 
perses. The  prosperity  of  the  project  in 
New  York  has  been  something  unprece- 
dented, and  surprises  none  more  than  its 
founder,  the  present  writer.  It  depends 
for  such  success  solely  upon  the  genuine 
interest  it  excites.  Its  dues  are  very  small 
and  it  makes  no  demand  on  any  one,  not 
even  itpon  one's  time  unless  one  wishes  to 
give  it.  It  has  simply  placed  itself  upon 
its  merits  against  all  other  social  attract- 
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ions,  and  its  sessi  ^ns  have  been  continu- 
ally crowdeil.  Graced  by  womanhood, 
surrounded  uy  the  atnaosph.-re  of  art, 
showini;^  -privilege  to  none  and  justice  to 
all,'  it-  constitutes  a  •modern  symposium' 
wlierein  every  view  froui  opposite  stand- 
points is  maiiitiiined  by  its  mosti-edoubtable 
champion,  to  be  reported  on  the  spot  by  a 
deft  and  ready  press,  and  heralded  the 
next  inoriiinK  in  the  journals  of  the  day  to 
thousands  of  eager  readers.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  the  New  York  Club  is 
now  seriously  considering  a  plan  for  the 
construction  of  its  own  club-house,  in  order 
that,  as  auxiliary  to  its  main  purpose,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  >vho  compose  it  may 
enjoy  fuller  and  freer  facilities  (under  all 
the  refined  restrictions  which  at  present 
appertain  to  social  intercourse)  for  instivic- 
tioa,  entertainment,  and  recreaiion — such 
as  a  library,  reunions  for  music,  declama- 
tion, and  other  such  diversions,  as  well  as 
fo  dinners  and  banqaf^ts;  thus  affording 
opportunities  not  only  for  the  gentler 
ameni'ies  of  life  animg  the  members,  but 
also  f  ir  receiving  privately  invited  guests, 
or  for  honoring  publicly  distinguished 
■visitors.  These  accessories  might  well  be 
made  to  supplemear,  such  a  project  should 
it  be  seen  fit  to  undertake  it  in  any  city. 
It  would,  moreover,  properly  come  within 
the  scope  and  spirit  of  such  a  club  to  set 
the  seal  of  appr)val  or  disapproval  on  any 
conclusion  at  which  its  various  members 
miglit  arris'e.  It  could  even  go  further:  it 
could  und  rtake  works  of  goodness  appeal- 
ing to  a  common  patriotism  '^r  humanity, 
irrespective  of  opposing  creeds  and  plat- 
forms, and  from  its  all-sided  ranks,  if 
nee  iful,  arbitrators  could  be  drawn  to  set- 
tle disputes  arising  from  the  conflicts  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  between  science 
and  theology,  or  from  other  such  social 
antagonisms.  Thus  is  a  plan  presented 
which,  without  pledging  aristocrats  or 
plutocrats  to  any  policy,  enables  them  to 
become  the  champions  of  toleration,  and 
l^erhaps  to  harmonize  upon  the  platform 
issues  which  otherwise  must  be  fought 
out  on  the  awful  field  of  war." 

The  Great  Wall  of  China.— We  had 
supposed  that  the  existence  of  this  wall, 
and  its  general  course  and  structure  were 
facts  beyond  dispute.  The  cun-ent  state- 
ments respecting  this  wall  are  thus  sum- 
med up  in  CJiambers^r,  Cyclopcedia:  "It 
traverses  the  northern  boundary  of  China, 


extending  from  3.]«  E.  to  15^  W.  of  Pekin, 
and  is  carried  over  the  highest  hills,  through 
the  deepest  valleys,  across  river-,  and 
every  otlier  natural  obstacle.  The  Jength 
of  this  great  barrier  is  1259  miles.  There 
are  four  different  kinds  of  masonry  in 
various  parts  of  it;  but  the  most  important 
portion  consists  ready  of  two  parallel  walls 
of  burnt  brick,  tlie  interval  between  them 
being  filled  up  with  clay,  stone,  and  l)rick- 
bats.  Including  a  parapet  of  5  feet,  the 
total  height  of  the  wall  is  20  feet;  thick- 
ness at  tiie  base,  25  feet,  and  at  the  top  15 
feet.  Towt-rs  or  bastions  occur  at  inter- 
vals of  aboxit  100  yards.  These  are  40  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  30  feet  at  the  sum- 
mit, which  is  37  feet,  and  in  some  instances 
48  or  50  feet  from  the  ground.  Earth  en- 
closed in  brickwork  forms  the  mass  of  the 
wall,  but  for  more  tlian  half  its  length  it 
is  little  else  tlian  a  heap  of  gtouud  and 
rubbish." — We  are  now  told  th:it.so  far 
from  there  being  a  wall,  even  in  ruins, 
there  never  was  any  such  wall  at.  all — 
that,  in  short,  the  Great  Wall  of  China  is 
an  absolute  humbug.  In  the  London 
Tillies  we  read : 

"Abbe  Larrieu,  formerly  a  missionary  in 
China,  has  published,  at  Paris,  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Great  AVall  of  China,  to  demonstrate 
that  tliis  structure  does  not  exist  and  lias 
never  existed.  The  popular  belief  is  that 
this  wall  stretches  for  about  bOO  leagues 
across  China,  from  the  sea  to  the  province 
of  Kan-Su,  thar.  it  is  wholly  constructed 
of  cut  stone,  and  30  cubits  high  by  12  broad. 
It  is  believed  to  run  straight  on  regardless 
of  obstacles,  going  down  valleys,  and  up 
mountains,  without  a  break,  except  such 
as  time  has  made,  along  its  \\  hole  course. 
This  notion  originated  with  a  Jesuit  named 
Martini,  who  visited  China  about  1(550,  and 
his  description  was  followed  by  subsequent 
writers.  M.  Larrieu  has  lived  for  several 
years  under  what  would  linve  been  the 
shadow  of  the  Great  Wall  had  there  been 
one;  he  has  studied  the  writings  of  recent 
writers — especially  Abbe  Hue — wlio  have 
crossed  the  line  of  the  alleged  wall  in 
various  places;  he  has  likewise  studied  the 
Chmese  history  of  the  subject,  and  his 
conclusions  are  as  follow:  (1)  the  term 
'Great  Wall'  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
misunderstanding,  and  it  comes  from  the 
Chinese  expression,  'the  wall  of  the  ten 
thousand  li:'  (2)  as  described  by  Martini 
and  other  writers  who  have  co]iied  him, 
tills  wall  does  not  and  never  did  exist;  (3) 
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a  Chinese  Emperor  undoubtedly  did  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  a  great  wall  from  the 
Gulf  of  Liao-Long  on  the  east  to  Kan-Su 
on  the  west,  and  this,  though  never  real- 
ized, hiul  a  beginning;  (4)  all  along  the 
proposed  line  of  the  wall  square  towers  of 
earth,  or  of  earth  faced  with  brick,  were 
constructed  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other,  but  tliese  were  never  joined 
together  ))}•  any  wall  as  was  originally  in- 
tended. In  some  of  the  detiles  along  the 
route  there  are  wails,  but  these  were  in- 
tended to  close  these  particular  passages, 
or  they  are  merely  the  walls  of  villnges, 
and  are  not  i^arts  of  a  larger  scheme. 
Hence  the  only  part  of  the  scheme  of  tlie 
Great  Wall  carried  out  was  the  construc- 
tion of  these  scattered  towers;  the  rtst 
never  went  beyond  the  brain  tliat  con- 
ceived it;  it  was  never  more  than  a  fancy, 
and  it  is  now  a  myth.  This  huge  Chinese 
wall,  says  Abbe  Larrieti,  is  a  huge  Chinese 
li>';  an-'i  as  for  the  million  soldiers  which 
were  said  to  guard  it  nigiit  and  day,  they 
are  myths  likewise.  The  alleged  Great 
Wall  is  a  favorite  excursion  for  Europeans 
visiting  Pekin,  an<l  stich  a  question  as 
whether  it  exists  at  all  or  not  should  be  an 
easy  one  to  settle  definitelj-." 

The  Monks  of  Mount  Athos.— This 
mountain,  which  rises  sharply  to  a  height 
of  nearly  8.000  fe^t  above  tlie  Grecian 
waters  which  wash  its  base,  has  been  for 
more  tb.an  a  thousand  years  the  se?t  of 
monks  and  hermits.  At  this  day  there 
are  said  to  be  within  a  small  space  not 
less  than  935  churches,  chapels,  and  ora- 
tories. Not  long  since  a  couple  of  Oxford 
gentlemen  visited  tlie  monasteries,  with  a 
view  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the 
Anglican  and  (ireek  Churches.  One  of 
these  gent'emen,  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley, 
Professor  of  Literature  at  Oxfoi'd,  has  just 
issued  a  book,  At/zos;  or  the  Moiintai/i  of 
tlie  Monks,  describing  this  locality.  One 
notabilitv,  whose  name  and  titles  read, 
"The  Altogetlier  Most  Holy  One,  Philo- 
theos,  by  tlie  Mercy  of  God  the  Most 
Reverend  and  Divinely  Appointed  Arch- 
bishop and  Metropolitan  of  the  Most  Holy 
Metropolis  of  Xanthe  and  Christopolis. 
Highly  Esteemed  and  Right  Honorable,"  is 
described  as  being  "full  of  good  nature 
tc^^ards  his  equals,  haughty  and  unbend- 
ing towards  his  inferiors;  imlolent  beyond 
belief,  absolute  idleness  bei- g  Ids  chief 
delight,  and  in  character  a  pattern  Orient- 


al."   The  daily  routine  of  life  at  an  ortho- 
dox monastery  is  thus  portrayed: 

"The  monks  rise  a  little  before  midnight 
and  go  to  the  chiu-ch.  Theii  they  say 
Matins  and  the  offices  of  the  First,  Third, 
and  Sixth  Hours.  These  last  until  about 
4  A.M.,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
when  '.hey  do  not  terminate  tdl  6  o'cloik. 
After  the  Hoitrs  comes  the  Liturgy,  cele- 
brated in  the  principal  chtu-ch  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  in  orie  of  the  smaller 
churches  on  week-days.  Then  the}-  drink 
a  little  cotlee  and  have  a  mea  at  eight. 
After  this  repast  they  pursue  their  ordi- 
nary avocati'ins,  and  have  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  halfs  sleep  beffire  3  P.M.,  when  they 
sing  the  Ninth  Hout  and  Vtspers.  This 
service  lasts  till  about  half-past  four. 
Then  comes  supper  at  six,  and  then  Com- 
pline, which  lasts  an  hour,  after  which 
they  retire  to  rest  at  abotit  8.30  p.m.  But 
on  the  festivals  called  Agrnpnin  they  are 
in  church  the  whole  niglit.  since  Great 
Vespers  and  the  night  Ofiices  begin  imme- 
diately after  Little  Vespers,  and  last  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  Tliese  fes-tivals 
occur  on  the  average  rather  more  tlian 
once  a  week.  On  three  days  in  the  week 
— namely,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays — the  monks  have  only  one  meal, 
and  this  is  eaten  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Besides  these  weekly  fast-days  there  are 
the  four  Lents,  and  several  other  particu- 
lar occasions.  On  these  days  egg-,  clieese, 
fish,  wine,  and  od  are  forbid de-.  In  idio- 
]'liythmic  monasteries  flesh  rae.at  is  eaten 
on  feast  days:  in  coenobite  ones  the  monks 
never  touch  it." 

Sorghum  Sugar. — From  time  to  time 
for  several  years  we  have  had  reports  to 
the  general  purport  that  in  one  or  another 
species  of  the  sorghum  plant  we  had  a 
means  of  producing  ?ugar  far  exceeding 
the  ordinary  sugar-cane.  At  the  August 
meeting  of  the  American  Association.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley  read  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
which  is  thus  mentioned  in  Science: 

"Dr.  Wiley  presented,  in  the  paper  on 
sorghum,  the  mean  results  of  all  the  re- 
ci>rUed  analyses  of  sorghum  juices.  The 
important  fact  is  broughr  lo  light  that  this 
average  juice  is  unfit  for  sugar-making, 
containing  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over 
twenty  pounds  of  availahle  sugar  to  the 
ton  of  cane.     In  many  instances,  liowever, 

j  the  pei'centage  of   sucrose  in  the  juice  is 

'  rema  rkably  high." 
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THE  REDEMPTION  OF  ASTRO- 
LOGY. 

The  rertemptioii  of  Astrology,  ;is 
a  potent  means  of  iiitliieiice  over 
many  minds,  from  tlie  grasp  of  tlie 
ignorant  impostor  and  tbe  mis- 
cliievoiis  quack,  can  only  be  effect- 
ed by  the  application  to  astro- 
nomical phenomena,  considered  as 
parallel  to  recorde<l  events,  by 
comi)etent  students,  of  the  methods 
of  inductive  science.  It  might,  in- 
deed, be  desired  that  such  students 
should  be  i)ersons  not  anxious  to 
establish  any  theories  of  their  own 
on  the  points  which  the\'  undertake 
to  investigate.  But  this  is  hardly 
to  be  ex[)ected.  It  is  oidy  in  the 
temi)ting  pursuitof  the  will-o'-wisp 
of  theory  that  men  are  at  all  likely 
to  devote  to  such  a  research  tiie 
necessary  time.  All,  therefore, 
that  tlie  intelligent  i)ublic  has  a 
right  to  expect  is,  that  writers  on 
this,  as  indeed  on  other  subjects, 
should  clearly  and  distinctly  draw 
the  line  between  the  facts  which 
they  report  and  collate,  and  the 
theories  on  which  tiiey  attempt  to 
ex{)lain  their  connection. 

An  admirable  instance  of  this 
useful  kind  of  work  may  be  cited 
from  the  pag<\s  of  tiie  now  defunct 
University  M'igazine.  In  that  peri- 
odical, in  March,  1880,  under  tiie 
somewhat  fanciful  title  of  The  Soul 
and  the  Stars,  a.  writer  of  estal)lished 
literary  position,  using  the  nom 
deplume  of  "A.  G.  Trent,"  h;is 
,  brougiit  together  move  than  tifty 
horoscopes  of  men  and  women  of 
good  or  evil  eminence,  with  the 
aim  of  illustrating  the  statement 
that  insanity  is  to  be  feared  in  the 
case  of  persons  born  under  certain 
stated  aspects  of  the  planets.     In 


this  essay  that  careful  distinction 
between  facts  and  opinions  which 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  inductive 
discovery  is  carefully  observed. 
The  writer  states  a  very  clear  and 
distinct  theory;  one  moreover  tliat 
is  both  new  in  respect  to  the  defi- 
nite light  which,  if  established,  it 
would  throw  on  the  rules  of  astrol- 
ogy, and  worthy  of  minute  atten- 
tion on  philosophical  grounds. 
Having  done  this,  he  with  equal 
distinctness  brings  forward  the 
facts  on  which  he  bases  his  opin- 
ion. It  is  thus  competent  for  those 
who  are  skeptics  as  to  the  theory, 
to  investigate  the  facts,  and  to  see 
how  far  they  are  able  to  explain 
them  on  any  other  hypothesis 

It  would,  however,  be  injustice 
to  the  author  of  The  Soul  and  the 
Stars  to  regard  the  value  of  his 
pai)er  as  limited  to  the  outcome  of 
the  special  inquiry  undertaken  as 
an  example.  All  that*  Mr.  Trent 
claims  is,  that  he  has  produced 
evidence  in  favor  of  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  pri7na  facie  case,  to  the 
effect  that  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual character  is  profoundly  affected 
by  the  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  at  the  titne  of  birth.  Such 
a  i)osition,  if  established,  would 
have  a  wide-reaching  im[)()rtance. 
It  would  tend,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
remove  much  of  the  ditti<'-ult  and 
contradictory  nature  of  astrological 
theory,  as  now  expounded;  andt)n 
the  other  hand  to  bind  together 
astral  and  biological  influences  in 
a  philosophical  harmony,  hardly 
less  comprehensive  and  universal 
than  the  theory  of  Gravitation 
itself. 

One  consideration,  however,  sug- 
gests itself  on  the  thresh  hold,  in 
regard    to  which  the    present   lo- 
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lii.irks  wiii  not  be  in  vain  if  they 
elicit  a  sal  is  factory  exi)]auation 
from  the  author  of  The  Soul  and  the 
Slavs.  With  our  i»iesent  know- 
ie(i.i4e  of  the  infinitesimal  delicacy 
of  the  o[)erations  of  nature,  wliether 
as  analysed  by  the  chemist  or  as 
observed  by  the  electrician,  it  can 
not  be  asserted  to  be  an  a  priori 
impossibility  that  tlie  planets  of 
our  system  sliould  exert,  by  their 
relative  positions  and  movements, 
an  appreciable  intluence  on  living- 
organisms.  In  fact  it  may  be 
broadly  stated  that  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  that,  as  far  as  the 
agencies  of  light,  and  heat,  and 
gravity  are  concerned,  such  is  un- 
questionably the  case.  How  far 
the  action  of  the  influence  of  the 
special  class  of  influences  groui)ed 
under  the  term  electric  or  magnetic 
may  be  capable  of  direct  a[)precia- 
tion  is  a  more  difficult  question; 
but  from  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  gradually  acquiring-  of  the  co- 
relations  of  phj'sical  torces  we  may 
be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  decided 
opinion  as  to  its  probability. 

Assuming-,  then,  for  the  sake  of 
hypothesis,  the  possibility  of  i)hys- 
ical  planetary  action  on  living  ter- 
restrial organisms,  the  inference 
tUftt  such  action  must  vary  with 
the  vai'ying  ])osition  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  obvious.  And 
it  is  consonant  with  wh;it  is  known 
as  to  the  intensified  power  of  chem- 
ical or  electric  action  on  bodies  in 
a  nascent  state  (as  the  term  is  used 
b,v  the  chemist),  to  suppose  that 
such  ])lanetai-y  influences  would  be 
most  ]>owerful  on  an  organic  being 
at  the  moment  of  the  origination  of 
organic  life. 

But  the  hour  noted  by  the  astrol- 
oi»er  as  that  in  which  t)'e  key-note 


of  biological  history  is  thus  struck, 
is  not  the  moment  of  origination  of 
life,  but  the  minute  of  birth.  Jt  is, 
of  course,  more  convenient  than 
this  should  be  the  case,  as  one 
event  is  capable  of  an  exactitude 
of  date  which  can  rarely  be  as- 
signed to  the  other.  It  is  also  in 
harmony  with  the  old  biological,  or 
rather  theological,  assumi)tion,  that 
life  commences  with  the  first  breath 
of  atmosi>heric  air.  But  the  force 
of  the  argument  which  ai)])lies  to 
the  commencement  of  organization 
seems  to  be  greatly,  if  not  wholly 
destroyed,  when  the  influence  is 
only  regarded  as  acting  at  the 
moment  of  first  assuming-  an  in- 
dependent existence,  apart  from 
direct  connection  with  the  parent. 
And  this  serious  ditficnlty  lies  in 
the  way  of  supposing-  that  the 
relation  between  the  hea.veidy 
aspects  at  birth  and  the  constitu- 
tion or  fortune  of  the  "native" 
(sui)posing-  such  to  exist),  has  the 
physical  ex])lanation  suggested  by 
the  author  of  the  ])aperin  question. 
If  this  difficulty  can  be  removed, 
the  theory  of  the  author  of  The  Soul 
and  the  Stars  \\ ill  possess  remarka- 
ble claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
l)hilosoi»her;  and  its  establishment 
would  be  a  decided  step  towards 
removing  one  of  the  great  obstacles 
to  the  accei)tance  of  astrological 
ideas  by  ])ersons  of  logically  con- 
stituted minds.  Modern  astrologers 
assert  that  the  position  of  the 
])lanets  in  nativities  has  a  direct 
influence  on  the  life  and  history  of  , 
the  native.  But,  in  many  questions, 
such  ])ositi()n  is  regaided  jiot  as  in 
any  way  influential,  but  simply  as 
symbolic  or  indicative.  This  ar- 
bitrary division,  is  destructive  of 
that  unity  of  structure  that  charac- 
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toi'izes  a  true  s(!ieiice,  even  it"  it-  be 
i)ue  tliat  lias  not  passed  beyond  the 
eaii>iric  or  inductive  stage.  It  is 
one  whicli  leads  to  ])ei  plexity  in 
tiie  internieiliate  questions  of  mun- 
dane or  political  asti'ology;  and  it 
exposes  tlie  theory  ot  the  astrologer 
to  the  same  objection  that  "is  ab- 
solutely fatal  to  the  theory  of 
"natural  selection,"  eked  out  and 
])atched  as  that  has  been  by  its 
author  by  the  opposing  and 
counteracting  theory  of  "sexual 
selection."  When  we  are  told  that 
certain  forms  or  faculties  become 
developed,  in  certain  i)lants  or 
animals,  because  they  aid  their 
possessors  in  the  battle  of  life; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
possession  of  certain  other  forms 
or  faculties,  which  may  hai)pen  to 
be  hostile  to  such  an  end,  is  to  be 
traced  to  a  totally  different  cause, 
we  see  at  once  that  uo  grasp  of  a 
vera  causa  has  been  obtained,  and 
that  the  oidy  real  argument  of  the 
Darwinite  can  be  thus  stated — 
"Such  a  peculiarity  must  be  due  to 
such  a  cause,  or  else  to  something 
else."  In  the  same  way  when  we 
are  told  that  such  a  i)lanetary 
combination  is  in  one  case  an 
efficient  cause,  in  another  only  a 
code  of  signals — we  are  justified  in 
waiting  for  some  further  light,  if 
only  in  the  form  of  intelligent 
hypothesis.  But  if  we  can  once 
ascertain  the  existence  of  real 
causal  connection  between  planet- 
ary ])ositions  and  human  constitu- 
tions, we  are  on  the  road  to  a 
general  theory  that  may  comi)re- 
licnd  and  harmonize  the  four 
distinct  branches  of  Genethliac, 
Mundane,  Meteoric,  and  Horary 
Astrology. 

Jf  this  difficultv  as  to  date  can  be 


removed,  the  theory  of  Mr.  Trent 
would  go  far  to  explain  some  ot 
the  most  obscure  phenomena  of 
hereditary  descent.  "The  fact  of 
inheritance  renuiins  un<lis[)uted, 
but  anew  and  powerful  instrument 
is  enlisted,  sufficient  to  account  for 
any  degree  of  variability  consistent 
with  the  general  unity  of  type." 
That  play  and  balance,  not  of  sub- 
stituted, but  ot  CO  acting  forces,  of 
<lifferent  origin,  whicli  is  one  of  the 
most  consi)icuous  C()nditions  of 
organic  life,  would  thus  be  trace- 
able to  causes  essentially  distinct. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  brothers,  while 
the  organizations,  originating  in 
the  force  of  heredity,  might  be 
exi)ected  onlyto  differ  in  so  far  as 
might  be  due  to  the  difference  in 
age,  health,  or  other  conditions  of 
the  parents  at  the  time  of  concei)- 
tion,  a  totally  different  set  of  those 
cosmical  conditions  which,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  must  call 
electric,  might  account  for  those 
marked  individual  differences 
which  we  often  find  to  vary  the 
general  or  family  resemblances. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  a  new 
aspect  is  given  to  the  astrological 
doctrine  of  "directions,"  wliich, 
when  spoken  of  as  efficient  causes, 
form  such  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  i)ath  of  astrology.  Admitted 
a  certain  ])lanetary  influence  at 
birth,  establishing  a  definite  re- 
lationshii)  between  the  mental  or 
])hysical  constitution  of  the  child 
and  the  ])osition  of  the  planets,  it 
will  follow  that  the  change  of  such 
])ositi()n  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
influence  the  future  history  of  tiie 
native.  Let  us  snp])ose  any  such 
conjunction,  opposition,  or  other 
aspect  as  would  have  a  distinct  in- 
fluence, for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the 
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(toiidiicl,  the  vnliie  of  the  kind  of 
stud V  known  ;is  fliiit  of  "directions" 
would  lie  in  Mie  indic;ition  of  the 
time  when  snch  as[)ect  would 
actually  be  formed;  and  would,  in 
fact,  prove  only  a  rude  substitute 
for  the  calculations  of  the  true 
movements  of  the  planets,  such  as 
Ave  can  now  derive,  for  years  in  ad- 
vance, from  the  columns  of  the 
Nautical  Almanack. 

The  connection  between  the 
celestial  aspects  and  meteoric  ])he- 
ijomena  (if  established,  which  is  as 
yet  very  far  from  being'  the  case) 
can  oidy  be  regarded  as  physical  — 
using'  tliat  word  in  the  broad  sense 
in  which  it  was  eni[)loyed  before 
chemistry,  electricity,  and  the  like 
were  ranked  as  studies  separate 
from  physics.  Meteoric  astrology, 
if  attainable,  would  thus  follow  tlie 
same  rules  as  genethliac  astrology. 
And  the  same  rule  would  apply  to 
what  is  S})oken  of  as  mundane,  or 
more  propeily  speakings,  ]>olitical 
astrology;  the  history  and  changes 
of  rulers  and  ])eoi)le  being  mainly 
affected  either  by  the  character 
and  conduct  of  individuals,  or  by 
such  cosmical  induences  as  produce 
years  of  i»lenty  or  of  famine,  of 
health  or  of  pestilence. 

There  remains  the  question  of 
horary  astrology.  This  is  now  re- 
garded as  matter  of  symbolic  indi- 
cation aloue,  in  which  the  aspe(;ts 
of  the  ])lanets  have  no  intlnence  or 
causative  i)ower.  No])hil()soi)liical 
theory  of  such  a  system  of  divina- 
tion has  yet  been  attem])ted;  and 
it  is  more  difticult  to  imagine  any 
possible  explanation  than  it  is  to 
adopt  the  hypothesis  of  causal  in- 
fluence. On  the  other  hand  it  is 
to  horary  astrology  tli:it  the  stu- 
dent   is    continually    referred    for 


that  empiric  study  of  the  subject 
which  must  precede  any  justiHable 
credence.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  add  nee 
any  evidence  in  favor  of  the  before- 
named  branches  of  asti'oligical 
study  that  is  not  attainable  as  to 
horary  questions,  under  certain 
conditions.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
anticii)ated  that  more  mature  and 
impartial  study  will  have  the  re- 
suit  either  of  discovering  the  es- 
sential unity  of  astrological  inle 
under  every  branch  of  its  manifes- 
tations, or  of  s<',attering  the  whole 
mass  of  observations  to  the  wind. 

The  solution,  or  any  material  ad- 
vance towards  the  solution,  of  so 
ancient,  so  influential,  and  so  diffi- 
cult a  i)roblem  is  a  task  not 
unworthy  of  the  leisure  of  the 
noblest  mind.  It  is  a  ])r()blem  as  to 
which  it  is  hardly  ])ermissible  for 
the  true  lover  and  student  of  truth 
to  remain  in  contented  ignorance. 
To  speak  of  the  question  as  one  of 
mere  im])<)stnre  ])reying  u])ou  ig- 
norance, is  to  come  under  the  con- 
demnation, "These  speak  evil  of 
those  things  which  they  know  not." 
I'o  rush  in  where  the  greatest  men 
of  ])ast  histoiy  have  only  trodden 
with  modest  reverence  is  the  char- 
acteristic of — to  use  the  mildest 
term— the  unwise.  A  modest  skep- 
ticism, and  a  mo<lest  faith  may  join 
hand  in  hand,  in  the  effort  to  learn 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  tires  of 
heaven.  The  credulity  of  skepti- 
cism may  be  more  mischievous  than 
the  credulity  of  superstition.  For 
the  latter  at  least  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  much  of  which  the  expla- 
nation is  unknown;  the  former 
simply  denies  the  existence  of  what 
it  is  unable  to  understand.  II;id  the 
dogma  of  Auguste  Comte  as  to  the 
limits  of  human  research    been   ac- 
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oepted  by  raon  of  science,  the  bril- 
liant discoveries  due  to  the  spectro- 
scope which  liavej»'iveu  infoiuiatioii 
as  to  the  ctmstitutiou,  the  distances, 
and  the  movements  of  some  of  those 
heavenly  bodies  as  to  wiiich  the 
Frenchman  asserted  that  we  could 
not  iK)ssibIy  obtain  any  information, 
would  never  have  been  made.  The 
credulous  negativism  ot  Corate 
would  have  arrested  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Hiii;g-ins. 

Apart,  then,  from   that    self-con- 
tented   frame    of    miud    which    is 
satished  with  the  denial  that  any  as- 
trological problem  exists,  there  are 
but  two  lines  of  research  on  which 
the  construction  of  auy    scientific 
theory  on  the  subject  can  be  framed. 
These  are,  respectively,  the  cauas- 
tive  and  the  symbolic  character  of 
the  planetary  aspects.     Of  the  first 
liy[)othesis  we    have  just  spolceu. 
It  is  one  the  establishment  of  which 
would  be  a  fitting   pendant    to   the 
work    of    il^ewtoii    himself.     As   a 
mere   explanatory   theory,   viewed 
in  the  same  way  as  that   in    which 
the  Coi)ernican    system   has    been 
accepted  by  some  authorities   as  a 
method  of  ready  calculation,   with- 
out reference  to  its  i>hysical  truth, 
it  has  much  to  recomiuend  it.    Two 
sets  of  pheuonieua,    however,    are 
as  yet  unex[)lained  on    this   tiieory 
—the  first,  those  which  are  referred 
to  the  hour  of  birth,  and  not  to   tlie 
origin    of  organization;  the   other, 
those  of  horary  questions.     To   tlie 
second  hy[)otlesis,   that  which  re- 
gards   the    he  ivenly     aspects     as 
merely  symbolic,  or  as  elements  of 
a  great  horolo<ical  system,  of  which 
the  diuiMial  apparent  motion  of  the 
sun  forms  only  it  part,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  thert^  exist  any  ol))e('-tions 
of    a    ])urely    astrological    nature. 


But  in  regarding  that  hypothesis 
we  have  to  contem|)late  a  theory 
yet  more  lofty,  yet  more  comi)re- 
hensive,  and  yet  more  wra])ped  in 
nn penetrated  obscurity  than  even 
that  of  the  cosmical  intiuence  of 
tlie  i)lanetary  bodies  on  eacii  other, 
and  "on  our  globe  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

It  appears  to  us  in  the  highest 
degree  im])robable,  as  well  as  un- 
desirable, that  mankind  should 
ever  attain  a  condition  in  which 
the  planetary  aspects  should  be  re- 
garded as  plainly  directive  of 
human  action,  or  should  be  ac- 
knowledged as  influences  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  changes  of 
light  or  of  heat  wrought  by  our 
changing  ])ositions  with  regard  to 
the  sun.  The  question  will  then 
arise.  With  what  object  could  a  uni- 
versal, minute,  and  accurate  sys- 
tem of  celestial  telegraidiy  have 
been  introduced  into  creation?  It 
is  difficult  to  give  any  rei)ly  to 
such  a  question,  unless  it  be  to  the 
effect  indicated  in  the  pages  of  the 
IScoUish  lltvievj  in  January,  1886.  It 
is  there  suggested  that  analogy 
would  lead  to  the  hyi)othesis  that 
theruleand  governance  of  a  (control- 
ling intelligence  and  wisdom  must 
be  carried  out  by  a  vast  and  organ- 
ized hierarchy  of  ministrant  pow- 
ers. "For  any  such  scheme  the 
existence  of  a  vast  horology  mark- 
ing, by  visible  signals,  the  moments 
for  the  i)erfoi'mance  of  distinct 
duties,  is,  accor<ling  to  our  limited 
intelligence,  an  indisjiensable  ne- 
cessity. For  such  an  horology  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
supply  adequate  elements  "  If, 
then,  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  in  accordance  with  most  forms 
of  ancient  religion,   we    accept  th^ 
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Hlea  of  such  a  liieiMrcliical  order, 
tliei^e  is  ^111  iirgiiineiit  of  extreme 
AveTi»Tit  ill  fiivor  of  the  symbolic  or 
iiidiciitive  meaning  of  the  positions 
of  the  planets,  without  in  any  way 
negativing  tlie  liypotUesis  of  cansal 
action.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ave  reverently  snppose  theexertiou 
of  divine  power  to  be  constant  and 
direct  in  every  part  of  the  universe, 
the  need  for  sm-h  an  horology,  and 
thus  the  argument  for  its  existence, 
would  be  less  apparent.  Thus  a 
])hilosopliK'  doubt,  unsolved  if  not 
insoluble,  suggests  itself  as  to 
either  theory;  and  all  that  is  at 
present  competent  to  the  scholar  is 
that  ]»atient  (;ollection  and  co-ordi- 
nation of  facets  which  forms  the 
true  method  of  inductive  science. 
But  to  the  latter  hypothesis  the 
objectionis  drawn  wholly  ex  igno- 
raiitia;  nor  does  it  seem  that  there 
can  be  any  clear  giound  for  sup- 
posing the  co-operative  action  of 
divine  will  and  i)ower,  and  of  the 
agency  of  a  celestial  hierarchy,  to 
be  impossible,  than  there  is  for  as- 
serting that  human  action  is  alto- 
gether uninfluenced  by  spiritual 
suggestions  or  contact. 

For  sucdi  a  co-ordiiuition,  that  is 
to  say  for  a  C()m]>arison  between 
celestial  phenomena  and  the  great 
movements  of  national  life,  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  few  years  affords 
unusual  data.  IS'or  can  it.be  denied 
that  the  political  histoiy  of  Britain, 
of  late,  has  so  far  resembled  the 
wonted  course  of  ancient  histoi'y, 
when  it  was  made  by  a  few  ])romi- 
nent  individuals,  that  the  peisonal 
element  has  assumed  dispropor- 
tionate importance.  It  wouhl  be 
moi'e  easy  to  give  a  slcetidi  of  the 
policy  and  ])r()sperity  of  Britain, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  in  a   series 


of  biogiajdiies,  such  as  those  of  Sir 
Bobeii  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Beaconsfleld,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
than  it  would  be  to  give  a  truthful 
general  history  of  the  time  after 
the  more  modern  conce])tion,  mak- 
ing little  mention  of  these  distin- 
guished men.  Here  we  have  to 
state  one  difficulty,  which  lies  on 
the  threshold  of  future  inquiry, 
and  which  it  is  possible  that  the 
l)ublication  of  these  remarks  may 
lia})])ily  remove.  That  difficulty 
is,  igiu)rance  as  to  the  exact  time  of 
Mr."  Gladstone's  birth.  That  he 
first  saw  the  light  on  the  29th  De- 
cember, 1809,  when  the  sun  was  iu 
the  8th  degree  of  Cajiricorn,  the 
moon  in  the  1st  decade  of  Libra, 
and  Meicury  combust  of  the  sun,  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain.  But  without 
knowledge  of  the  exact  time  of 
birth,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
degree  of  the  Zodiac  then  ascend- 
ing, the  asi)ect  of  the  mid  heaven, 
the  planet  which  was  lord  of  the 
ascendant,  the  exact  position  of  the 
moon,  or  the  relations  between  the 
l)lanets  and  thecuspsof  the  differ- 
ent houses. 

But  without  getting  nearer  to  the 
exact  features  of  the  case  than  the 
limit  above  given,  enough  is  known 
to  be  highly  suggestive  as  to  both 
])ersonal  and  ])olitical  biography. 
Thus  Mercury,  ii!  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  and  square  to  the  moon,  is 
a  testimony  of  tl::»  highest  natural 
gifts,  tlie  miscliievous  or  fatal  ap- 
]»lication  of  wliic'i  is  but  too  seri- 
ously to  be  feared.  As  far  as  as- 
trological i)rob:il>ility  can  be  ascer- 
tained, there  seems  to  be  good 
reason  to  suspect  tjiat  the  time  of 
l»irth  was  between  'i  and  8p.  M.; 
but  it  is  haiMily  advisable  to  ''ndi- 
cate  the  theoretic   results  of  tiiat 
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date,  remarkable  as  they  are,  witli- 
oiit  <lirect  record  of  time.     One  fea- 
ture,   however,  can    be   spoken    to 
with  some  certitude,  altliouti'li  with 
less  i)re(;isiou  than  would  be  affoi-d- 
ed  by  the  ivnowled<?e  of  a  more  ex- 
act  date.     Tlie    ascendant    of   the 
Irish    Land    Bill,    introduced    into 
thrt    House    of    Commons    by    Mr. 
GladstoMH    on    the    7th    of    April, 
1881,    falls   on    the   8th    degree   of 
Libra,  which  is  square  to  the  i)lace 
of  the  sun  on  29th  December,  1809. 
It  is  also  close  upon  the  place  of 
the  moon  on  that  day  (the  exact- 
ness of  the  conjunction  dei)en(liuor 
on  the  hour  of  birth).     This  posi- 
tion,   however,  is  sufficiently    well 
di3tiued  to   have  led  to  the  predic- 
tion, in  April  1881,  of  "misfortune 
to  Ireland,  as  well  as  asliock  to  the 
Koyal  power  and  dignity"  arising- 
from  the  introduction  of   ihe  meas- 
ure.     That  "the  undertaking-  com- 
menced  on   the  Tth  April  "should 
not     prosper,"     and    that     "tierce 
oi)position,  probable  bloodshed,  and 
unexpected,  but  evil   issue"  would 
result,  was  printed   in   May,    1881. 
But  the  main  fact  now  insisted  on 
is,  that  the  relation  of  this  degi-ee  of 
the  Zodiac  to  the  features,;is  clearly 
as  they   are    known,     of  the    horo- 
scoi)e  of  Mr.Gladstoiie,  was  pointed 
out,  at  the  time  before  mentioned, 
as  indicating   the   force  of  a  fatal 
influence     from   which      he    would 
be    wholly     unable    to    free     him- 
self,  and  which    would    ultimately 
result    in    the   loss   of  i»ower    and 
character,    if    not    of    life.     Uow 
far   sul)sequent  results  have  veri- 
fied that  judgment  it  is  needless  to 
insist.     It  is   further  to   be    noted 
that  "Jupiter  was  in  this  <lcg-ree  of 
Libra  when   Mr.  Cxladstone  became 
Prune    Minister    in  January,  1886,' 


and  was  replaced  there  by  Uranus 
during  the  debates  on  the  Irish 
Bill,  and  the  late  general  election. 
Saturn  also" — we  cite  a  letter  from 
an  astrological  correspondent — 
"was  on  this  point  wlien  .Mr.  Grhul- 
stoiie's  brother  died  in  1863.  Again 
the  ascendant  in  this  case  would  be 
in  an  early  degree  of  Leo,  which 
Mars  transited  on  the  day  of  the 
Piioenix  Park  murders."  It  may 
be  a(bled  that  the  personal  appear- 
aiu;e  and  mental  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  are  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  the  sun  is 
the  lord  of  his  ascendant,  wliicli  is 
tiie  case  if  the  sign  Leo  was  ascend- 
ing at  birth. 

Without,  however,  ])ressing  any 
further  the  argument  from  proba- 
bilities as  to  the  exact  date  of  a 
past  event,  whether  recorded  or 
not,  it  may  be  positively  stated 
that,  according  to  astrological 
rules,  the  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  a  little  before  7  p.m.  on  the 
29th  December,  1809,  was  such  as 
to  indicate,  for  a  healthy  male  child 
born  at  that  time,  a  career  of  ex- 
traordinary brilliai.cy.  In  one  re- 
spect, indeed,  with  reference  to 
that  single  quality  which  neither 
genius  nor  industry  can  attain,  nor 
fortune  herself  add  to  her  original 
gifts,  namely,  illustrious  birth, 
there  is  not  only  an  absence  of 
good,  but  an  indication  of  inferior 
origin.  But  Jupiter  is  culraituitiug, 
in  trine  to  Yenus  in  the  Zodiac,  and 
to  the  sun  in  the  world;  a  i»romise 
of  the  highest  position  comj)etent 
under  the  other  conditions  of  the 
Tiativity.  Saturn,  in  zodiacal  trine 
to  the  ascendant,  ])romises  long- 
life.  Jupiter  throws  a  i)ai(ile  mun- 
dane trine,  and  V(mius  :i  ])latic 
zodiacal  trine,  to   the  cusj*  of  the 
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liouse  of  wealth.  Honor,  prefer- 
ment, and  difjnity  are  })romi8e(l  by 
tlje  position  of  Jupiter,  which  great 
fortune  is  close  on  the  degree  of 
tlie  exTaltation  of  the  sun.  The  lat- 
ter great  luminary,  which  is  Lord 
of  tlie  ascendant,  although  not  es- 
sentially dignitied,  receiv^es  the 
liighest  accidental  dignity  from  the 
trine  of  Jupiter.  These  are  testi- 
monies of  so  unusually  high  a- 
character  as  to  point  to  a  remark - 
al)ly  distinguished  career.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  exist  asi)ects 
whii'h  remind  us  of  the  manner  in 
wliich  tiie  malignity  of  the  faii'y 
who  came  uninvited  to  the  christen- 
ing rendered  useless  or  injurious 
the  rich  gifts  of  her  sister  sprites. 
Mercury  is  combust.  The  moon  is 
sijuare  to  the  sim,  and  to  the  as- 
cendant; and  Mars,  setting  in 
square  to  Uranus,  throws  a.  semi- 
quartile  to  Mercury.  Violent 
changes  of  conduct,  hardly  con- 
sistent with  sanity;  and  menacing 
robbery  and  bh)odsiied,  are  threat- 
ened by  tliese  unusually  evil  as- 
pects. 

While  it  would  be  unsafe,  in  the 
ii.bsence  of  direct  evidence  as  to 
<late,  to  say  that  the  above  is  the 
horoscope  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is 
undeniable  that  it  is  that  which 
would  apply  to  a  birth  taking 
place,  at  a  little  before  7  p.m.,  on 
29th  December,  1809.  Nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  imagine  a  scheme 
more  apposite  to  the  events  of  a 
very  tortuous  life.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  not  the  only  highly-gifted  Eng- 
lishman who  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of 
history  if  his  conduct  had  been 
chastened  by  the  sense  of  duty 
towards  a  name  inherited  from  a 
line  of  noble  ancestry,  and  his  tem- 


])er  had  been  un  vexed  by  that  rest 
less  vanity  which  seems  to  be  al 
most  an  inse])arable  characteristic 
of  the  self-made  or  money -made 
man.  It  is  on  this  vanity  that  the 
sycojjhant  and  the  parasite  fasten 
and  fatten,  gradu.Uly  destroying 
the  vital  energy  of  their  uncon- 
scious prey.  And  the  unquestion- 
able fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a 
minister,  has  been  the  most  direct 
instigator  of  the  violent  attacks  on 
proi>erty,  both  that  of  the  Ciiurch 
and  that  of  individuals,  who  has 
risen  in  England  since  tlie  time  of 
Henry  VJll.,  and  that  he  has  been 
personally  iesi)oiisible  for  more 
bloodshed — in  Ireland,  in  Eg\i)t,  in 
the  Soudan,  and  in  South  Africa — 
than  piobably  any  minister  who 
ever  held  the  reins  of  power  in 
England,  is  remarkably  coincident 
with  the  positions  of  Mars,  Mer- 
cury, Uranus,  and  the  Moon,  in  the 
hgme  described. 

It  was  the  pur])ose  of  the  writer, 
in  taking  up  the  pen  for  the  fore- 
going remarks,  to  give  some  account 
of  a  series  of  star-ma ])s,  or  figures 
of  the  heavens,  drawn  at  various 
moments  of  crucial  ])olitical  impor- 
tance, from  the  autumnal  equinox 
of  1879  to  the  present  date.  The 
careful  comparison  of  such  a  series 
of  figures  with  the  main  features 
of  political  history  would  afford  to 
the  student  the  means  of  foiming  a 
judgment,-  which  becomes  unne  and 
more  enlightened  the  more  the 
study  is  extended.  But  apart  from 
the  ditticulty  of  diverting  sufficient 
time  from  other  engagements  to 
carry  out  the  ])liin  adequately, 
fnrtlier  consi<leration  showed  an 
inherent  cause  of  objection.  To 
make  all  clear,  it  would  have  been 
desiiable  to  juiblish  the  actual  dia 
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gnims;  ;iii(l  it  would  liiive  been 
iieitcssary  to  till  i>ii,i!;e  after  \y<\iie 
with  s\  iiihols  and  cliaiacters  wiiieji 
would  only  hnve  been  reimlsive  to 
the  .general  ivailer.  To  transport 
a  chapter  of  an  astrological  treatise 
into  the  pages  of  a  qua,rterly  jour- 
nal would  soon  prove  to  be  a 
literary  error.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  that  choice  of  language,  and 
avoidance  of  technical  diction, 
wiiich  the  man  of  letters  would  de- 
sire, were  a(loi)ted,  the  statements 
would  l)ecome  so  vague  and  gtMieral 
as  to  resemble  the  i)ages  of  Jfjores 
Almanack.  General  predictions  are 
not  i>nly  ft)r  the  most  part  unintel- 
ligible,4)ut  also  wholly  nnreadable. 
Special  i)redictions  it  is  not  for  a. 
prudent  man  to  hazard.  And  any 
comi»arison  of  tiie  course  of  events 
with  the  movements  of  the  celestiaJ 
bodies,  in  sntii.Mi'ut  detail  to  l)e  of 
use  to  the  student,  would  be  apt  to 
share  the  character  of  predictions 
in  the  minds  of  ninety-nine  readers 
out  of  a  hundred 

]S"or  is  it  within  the  limits  of  a 
periodical,  or  consonant  with  the 
judgment  of  the  [)resent  writer,  to 
offer  any  tiling  in  t^e  way  of  a 
demonstration  of  the  truths  of 
astrology;  or  ratlier  of  the  ])ossi 
bility  of  the  usefid  application  of 
these  ancient  rules,  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages, 
to  the  purposes  of  pre<lictitui. 
The  aim  of  these  lines  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  is  to  attract  tlu^  atten- 
tion of  men  possessed  of  adequate 
science,  adequ;ite  leisure,  and  ade- 
quate impartiality,  to  the  general 
as])ect  of  the  astrological  ])roblem 
— to  stimulate  their  study  of  a 
suffi.iient  number  of  examples  to 
convince  themselves  that  tiie  mere 
ignorant  term  "co-incidence"  is  not 


an  explanation  of  the  facts  that 
will  be  the  outcome  of  their  search  ; 
and  above  all  to  encourage  inqui- 
ries wiiich,  like  those  of  Mr.  Trent, 
are  directeil  towards  the  investiga- 
tiou  of  the  ])hysical  effects  of 
astronomical  phenomena.  The  spe- 
cialist who  works  out  the  details  of 
one  branch  of  science,  lu)wever 
humble  aud  minute,  is  a  fellow- 
laborer  with  the  philosopher  who, 
like  Newton,  masters  the  word  that 
reduces  chaos  to  order.  But  the 
si>ecialist  is  ouly  the  hodman  of 
science.  .His  work  done,  his  name 
is  forgotten.  And  his  work  is  but 
to  bring  to  the  spot  where  they 
uuiy  be  wrought  into  form,  the  ma- 
terials for  the  design  of  the  archi- 
tect. 

In  fact  it  is  this  central  design^ 
whether  roughly  sketidied  as  hyi)0- 
thesis,  or  wrought  into  the  articu- 
lated skeleton  of  well-ordered  and 
well-based  theory,  whi(di  gives 
almost  all  its  philoso])hical  value 
to  the  work  of  the  specialist.  Of 
what  service  is  it  to  note  the  mi- 
croscopic differences  in  the  feet  of 
a.  grou[)  of  beetles,  or  the  nerves  of 
the  wings  of  a.  group  of  four- 
winged  tiies,  except  with  the  view 
of  so  identifying  each  minute  form 
as  to  be  able,  in  due  course  of  time, 
to  understand  its  exact  i>lace  in  the 
grand  harmony  of  creation;  or  at 
least  of  that  intinitesimal  portion 
of  the  Rmpire  of  God  which  alone 
(;omes  within  our  competence  to 
study  ?  It  is  the  fa(;t  that  it  is  im- 
l)ossible  to  anticipate  the  value  of 
any  definite  truth,  that  gives  such 
an  irresistil)le  charm  to  the  labors 
of  the  chemist,  that  most  advanced 
and  most  patient  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  unknown  fields  of  nature.  De- 
candolle's  beautiful  fancy  of  wan- 
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<1eri?ig  species  applies  to  every 
branch  of  natural  study.  Tlie 
lieatliers  of  Eiiro])e,  quite  hnlilce 
any  other  form  of  European  plant, 
>vere  to  this  great  naturalist  wan 
ilering  tyi)es— si)ecies  that  had  lost 
their  way  over  our  globe;  the  rela- 
tions and  affinities  of  which  were 
Tinintellisible  to  the  botanist,  until 
the  traveller  brought  him  the  Ericae, 
of  the  Cape,  and  the  rhododendron 
of  tiie  Himalaya. 

With  that  intlnite  patience  which 
is  Grenius,  a  long'  succession  of 
sages  have  wrought,  receiving 
little  reward  for  their  taslc,  at  the 
great  work  of  the  develo])ment  of 
science.  Tiie  alchemist,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  chemist,  labored 
in  the  pursuit  of  those  secrets  of 
nature  which  his  instinct  led  him 
to  api)roach  more  closely  than  does 
the  more  instructed,  but  less  im- 
agiuative,  analyst  of  our  times. 
The  course  of  all  science  is  much 
tiie  same.  With  the  discovery  of 
each  new  truth,  some  former  object 
of  the  veneration  of  the  student  is 
for  A  time  thrown  aside.  It  is  not 
until  long — possibly  very  long- 
after  such  a  sifting,  that  the  solid 
facts  gained  by  tlie  analyst  are 
found  to  be  but  minute,  if  integral, 
portions  of  the  grand  scheme  tirst 
imagined,  aftel^\'ards  brought  to 
perfection,  by  the  Philosopher. 
Thus  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  a  Fellow  of  the 
lioyal  Society,  well  known  for  his 
brilliant  <liscoveries  in  chemical 
science,  reproduced  the  basal  the- 
ory of  the  alchemist — the  essen- 
tial unity,  and  thus  the  possible 
convertibility,  ofall  matter.  It  is 
true  that  the  suggestion,  as  now  re- 
made by  Mr.  Crookes,  is  little  but  a 
dream.     But  analytical    chemistry, 


witii  all  its  wonderful  power,  is 
unable  to  explain  the  known  i)he- 
nomena  of  allotroi)y  or  dimorphism. 
You  may  take  two  substances,  say 
])ieces  of  ])hosphorus,  which  ana- 
lytic chemistry  tells  you  are  indis- 
tinguishable, but  which  sight, 
touch,  and  smell  tell  you  are  as 
different  as  it  is  conceivable  for 
two  substances  to  be.  The  one  is 
colorless,  transparent,  self-lumi- 
nous in  the  dark,  so  soft  as  to  be 
indented  by  the  nail,  and  flexible, 
although  crystalline  in  its  sti'ucture. 
It  is  poisonous,  freely  soluble  in 
various  liquids,  melts  at  100°  Fah- 
renheit, and  evolves  a  strong  and 
peculiar  odor.  The  other  varies  in 
color  from  nearly  black,  with  me- 
tallic  lustre,  to  iron-gray,  brick-red, 
crimson,  and  scarlet.  It  is  oi)aqne, 
and  is  not  self-luminous.  It  is  as 
hard  as  a  burnt  brick,  and  as  brittle 
as  glass.  It  is  innocuous,  nearly 
insoluble  in  all  liquids,  amorphous 
or  non-crystalline  in  structure,  and 
nearly  colorless.  And  yet  these 
two  nnlike  substances  are  chemi- 
cally the  same,  though  said  to  be 
in  different  states  of  aggregation. 
They  are  calle«l  white  and  red 
phos])horus.  Sulphur  affoids  an- 
other familiar  example  of  allo- 
troi)ic  form. 

Other  chemical  elements,  again, 
are  proved  actually  to  exist  in 
forms  as  yet  unknown  to  man. 
Thus  cai'bon,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  as  an  amorphic  and  also  as 
a  crystalline  solid,  behaves  as  a 
metal,  in  forming  with  iron  the 
alloy  known  as  steel.  The  jjrojior- 
tion  is  very  small — perhaps  only 
one  i)art  of  carbon  to  one  thousand 
l)arts  of  iron.  But  the  i)h,Nsical 
characters  of  the  latter  metal  are  so 
changed  by  the  mixture   a»  to  lead 
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tlie  cliemist  to  speak  of  «teel  as  an 
alloy.  Hydiog-LMiiiun,  a<jiiiii,  or  tlie 
iiiotallic  fonn  of  liydioyeii,  is  kiiowu 
only  by  its  action  as  forniiiij^-  part 
of  a  metal  lie  alloy.  And  ammonium, 
jui  as  yet  unseen  alloy  of  the  me 
tallic  forms  of  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen, is  also  eonlidently  held  to 
exist.  In  the  presence  of  mai-vel- 
lons  transformations  such  as  these, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  many 
of  the  substances  now  called  ele- 
ments may  and  do  exist  in  forms 
yet  unrecognized  by  man,  the  idea 
—  to  put  it  in  chemical  language  — 
that  an  allotropic  form  of  gold  may 
be  discovered,  so  far  from  being  an 
outcome  of  superstitious  ignorance, 
was  a  foreguess  of  genius,  which 
lias  led  to  brilliant  and  momentous 
discoveries,  of  which  we  are  nearer 
to  the  cradle  than  to  the  maturity. 
As  the^)ursuit  of  iiie  e^i^'ir  vitm, 
or  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  led  to 
the  solid  chemical  discoveries  of 
Cavendish  and  of  Dalton,  so  has 
the  desire  to  listen  to  the  voices  of 
the  stars  led  to  the  present  ad- 
vanced stage  of  b!)th  formal  and 
])hysical  astronomy.  From  those 
far-off  times  of  which  we  are  now 
recovering — thanks  to  the  cheap 
value  of  clay— the  actual  contem- 
]»orary  records,  the  doctrine  Coeli 
emiarrant  gloriam  Del  has  been  held 
as  such  a  living  truth  as  the  in- 
habitant of  our  gas  lit  cities  can  but 
dimly  conceive.  It  is  not  alone 
the  pertinent (juestion — "Who  made 
all  these" — once  put  by  jSTapoleon 
to  a  sciolist  of  his  day,  that  was  re- 
ferred in  ancient  times  to  the  an- 
swering tires  of  heaven.  Night  to 
night  added  scientific  truth.  No 
liumaii  races  were  thought  by  the 
Hebrew  p<)et  to  be  so  sunk  in  ig- 
norau<^'-t>  us  not  to  hear  some  echo  of 


the  heavenly  voices.  Their  message 
ran  through  the  habitable  world; 
their  words  to  the  very  end  of  the 
earth.  Nor  are  we  among  those 
who  hold  that  the  vast  strides  made 
within  the  i)reseut  century,  in  the 
cause  of  i)hysical  science — the  de- 
finite i)ositive_  knowledge  acquired 
of  mechanical  law,  of  mathematical 
method,  and  of  the  unimaginable 
phenomena  of  chemistry — have 
more  tended  to  kindle  the  nobler 
l)owers  of  the  mind,  and  to  ennoble 
the  nature  of  man,  than  did  the 
nightly'  watches  of  the  predecessors 
of  <  laudius  Ptolemy. 

Continually  as  new  facts  are 
brought  within  the  hard  grasp  of 
science,  old  poetic  imaginations  are 
displaced.  Of  that  course  of 
thought  there  is  no  doubt.-  But 
that  inan,  as  an  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  being,  gains  by  the 
change,  has  yet  to  be  shown.  That 
he  sliould  have,  for '  instance,  a 
more,  accurate  idea  of  wlrat  takes 
place  in  tlie  process  of  combustion 
than  had  those  old  sages  who  re- 
cognized in  flame  a  visible  sign 
of  the  divine  power  and  presence, 
may  be  admitted.  But  which  aj)- 
peals  most  loftily  to  the  human 
heart,  the  story  of  the  fire  that  fell 
to  consume  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah, 
or  the  exact  demonstration  of  the 
polytechnic  lecturer?  Apart  from 
the  mercantile  value  of  exact  knowl- 
edge, the  mode  in  which  it  fur- 
nishes to  man  a  mighty  organon,  or 
instrument,  for  the  sui)i)ly  of  his 
physical  wants,  and  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  it 
is  very  easy  to  over-estimate 
the  educational  utility  of  science. 
What  man  may  become,  is  a  higher 
conception  to  form  than  what  man 
can  do.     And  there  is  a  grave  and 
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si'rions  doubt  liow  for  the  true  liii- 
iiian  stature  may  uot  be  stunted 
iiud  dwindled  hy  the  very  facilities 
for  work  which  modern  invention 
lias  placed  in  our  grasp.  A  yonth 
at  college  may  be  crammed  with 
the  theory  of  the  moon's  motion. 
He  may  gaze  at  the  skies  through 
an  equatorial  telesco])e,  ])owerful 
enough  to  show  him  the  moons  of 
Mars,  and  littetl  with  si>ecial  clock- 
Avork  arrangements  to  adapt  its 
movement  at  will  to  solar,  stellar, 
or  lunar  time.  But  what  is  the 
mental  stature  of  such  a  i)rizeman 
— if  i)rize  he  takes — compared  to 
that  of  Euclid  or  of  'Arciiimedes, 
with  their  sim[)ler  and  ruder  ai)pli- 
aiices,  und  more  limited  list  of  ob- 
served phenomena  ? 

The  study  of  philosophy  begins 
with  the  inspiration  of  the  jioet. 
It  is  carried  on  in  the  language, 
and  lit  by  the  imagination  of  sages 
such  as  Plato.  As  the  horizon  ex- 
tends, observation  becomes  more 
accurate.  Plienomena  and  facts  are 
lirst  recorded,  and  then  grouped; 
an<l  Science  drives  Poetry  from  the 
scene.  But  the  change  thus  effect- 
ed is  only  temporary.  The  substi- 
tution of  numeric  for  poetic  values 
is  but  an  effort  of  the  growing 
pains  of  Science.  Some  vast  theory, 
such  as  that  conceived  by  Newton, 
suddenly  reduces  a  host  of  incon- 
gruous plienomena  to  an  orderly 
series  of  results  from  universal  law. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  i)aral- 
lel  pursuit  of  these  two  branches  of 
learning — the  indexing  of  detail, 
and  the  comprehensive  grasp  of 
unity  of  system— by  the  same  mind, 
is  atforded  by  the  worlds  of  Lin- 
naeus. He  framed  a  Latin  of  his 
own,  as  peculiar  to  his  pen  as-  that 
of  St.  Jerome  himself,  which  veiled 


precise  dehnitions  in  the  form  of 
simple  adjectives.  He  grasped  a 
set  of  natural  relations,  which  he 
converteil  into  the  basis  of  a  tech- 
nical index.  He  created  and  won- 
derfully advanced  the  pursuit  of 
that  detailed  knowledge  of  specific 
organic  forms  which  is  perha])s  the 
most  tedious  of  human  studies — 
wearying  to  the  memory  by  reason 
of  the  minute  unexplained  differ- 
ences which  the  student  has  to 
master  and  to  catalogue.  But 
alongside  of  the  immense  service 
which  Linnaeus  rendered  to  the 
study  of  nature  by  the  jturely 
scientific  work  of  his  artificial  sys- 
tem, the  imaginative  light  of  his 
natural  system  glows  with  a  plan- 
etary lustre.  The  mind  wearied 
with  the  microscopic  study  of  mi- 
nute differences,  learned  by  mem- 
ory, without  a  notion  of  their 
essential  import  or  causes,  catches 
a  glimpse  of  the  Gentes  into  which 
the  great  legislator  divided  the 
vegetable  kingdom — the  Princes, 
the  Patricians,  the  Plebeians,  the 
Slaves,  and  the  Nomads — and, 
taught  that  the  mighty  maze  is  not 
without  a  i)lan,  shares  the  enthu- 
siastic anticipation  made  by  Lin- 
naeus of  the  future  unfolding  to 
man  of  the  true  system  of  nature. 

It  may  perhaps  be  ho])ed  that  the 
most  disheartening  phenomenon  of 
the  social  life  of  the  day,  the  de- 
])lorable  absence,  not  only  of  great, 
l)ut  of  thoughtful,  steady,  earnest 
men,  may  be  in  great  i)art  attribut- 
able to  the  occuaption  of  the  nat- 
ural leaders  of  the  race  in  s])ecial 
studies.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
teinporaiy  decline  may  be  but  a 
recoil  for  a  better  s])ring.  If  it  be 
otherwise,  woe  to  the  human  race. 
Probably   at  no  period  of  history 
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liiive  been  e.stablislicMl  cults  of  idols 
so  tIiorou<ihl.v  colliipsible  as  three 
of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century —Garibaldi, 
Gladstoiusand  De  Lesseps— to  each 
of  whom  riie  tinker  of  history  will 
hereafter  ])oint  as  a  self-governe.d 
aposth'.  of  mischief.  In  one  i)oint, 
certainly,  we  cau  distinctly  trace 
the  evil  lesuUs  of  anbalauced  spe- 
cialization. The  mode  in  which  the 
pith  and  nerve  of  our  youth,  from 
the  toddliny  infants  of  the  farm 
laborer  to  the  cream  and  pick  of  tlie 
risiiif;-  nation,  the  students  of  NVool- 
wic  1,  of  Oxford,  or  of  Cambridj^e,  is 
bein<;-sapi)ed  and  shrivelled  by  the 
]>resent  system  of  competitive  ex- 
amination, is  becoming-  a  serious 
dang-er  to  tiie  country.  If  it  were 
desired  to  fritter  away  the  stamina 
of  the  English  people  into  a  clumsy 
imitation  of  the  Chinese,  no  better 
mode  for  the  ])urpose  could  be  in- 
vented thau  "payment  by  results," 
and  the  gioritication  of  the  cram- 
mer. The  want  of  efficient,  useful, 
honest  labor,  of  man  or  of  boy.  is 
becoming  crying  in  our  rural  dis- 
tri(;ts.  it  is  true  that  tiie  money 
of  the  rate-pay.er  is  being  devoted 
to  enable  Hodge's  children  to  turn 
their  thoughts  from  the  plough  or 
the  stabb^  to  the  study  of  Lloyd's 

Weekli/  Messenger,  or  of  the  chea^) 
iei)riuts  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  latest 
levelations;  but  this  is  hardly  a 
compensation  for  the  mischief  act- 
ually wrought.  And  for  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  condition  to 
M'hich  the  most  highly  educated  <>f 
our  youths  are  reduced  at  or  after 
one  of  those  cruel  ordeals  through 

which  they  have  now  to  pass  to  ob- 
tain credentials  for  rlie  churidi,  the 
bar,  or  the  army,  when  strong 
yomig  m(Mi   may   be   seen    reduced 


to  the  state  of  sick  and  woundeJ 
after  some  great  battle,  with  the 
result  of  retaining  for  years  the 
most  profound  aversion  to  the  sub- 
jects of  their  cram,  there  can  be 
i)ut  one  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  educating  the  Jiational  brain 
as  well  as  the  national  muscle  into 
atrophy. 

In  this  state  of  things,  any  sound, 
thoughtful  ])uisuit  which  will  tend, 
to  divert  the  mind  from  the  sordid 
stutly  of  detail,  to  be  learnt  because 
"  it  will  pay,"  and  to  make  use  of 
the  methods  of  mathematics,  and 
the  habit  of  observation,  in  sub- 
servience to  theory  of  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  nature,  deserves  the 
most  ample  encouragement.  We 
should  hold  it  to  be  unworthy  of 
much  thanks  to  present  to  the 
reader  (supposing  it  to  be  ])ossible) 
a  l)riet,  concise,  and  irresistible 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  judi- 
cial astrobrgy.  Thus  regarded,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  that 
))ursuit  would  only  form  a  fresh 
subject  f()r  cram,  a  fresh  mode  of 
overloading  the  meinory  with  use- 
less iv no wl edge.  But  were  it  pos- 
sil)le  to  throw  over  the  study  of  the 
celestial  movements  a  light  refiected 
from  the  torch  of  truth — to  knit 
together,  first  by  the  collation  of 
dilferent  orders  of  phenomena,  and 
then  by  the  attribution,  of  those 
l)lienomena.  to  the  acting  of  connnon 
causes,  directed  by  common  law — 
tlie  exploration  of  such  an  Intel 
lectual  gold-field  might  revive  the 
tlaggiug  energies  of  mental  com- 
merce. It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that 
su(di  a  result  is  ])ossible.  But  it 
is  for  no  one,  ;:>ace  Auguste  Comte, 
to  SHV  that  it  is  imi)ossil)le.  Before 
the  time  of  Newton  the  phases  of 
the  moon  were   held,  indeed,  to  iti- 
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Hiieiice  pliysic,  madness,  or  magic. 
But  liow  wild  would  lie  have  been 
thouglit  whose  imagination  should 
luive  grasped  the  invisible  link  that 
connected  the  weight  of  the  moctn 

♦  with  the  height  of  the  tide.  It  is 
but  as  yesterday  that  science  as- 
certained that,  by  the  rapid  revolu 
tion  of  a  coil  of  iron  wire,  enough 
force  might  be  dragged  out  of  the 
telluric  heat  to  Hash   into  a  violet 

■lustre,  such  as  no  material  fuel  can 
feed  by  any  known  process  of  com- 
bustion. It  is  but  as  yesterday 
that  we  learned  how  a  four- fold 
series  of  signals  could  be  sent,  by 
sim[>le  means,  through  the  same 
isolated  wires  from  one  continent 
to  another.  Looking,  on  the  one 
Land,  at  the  known  i)hysical  effects 
exerted  on  one  heavenly  body  by 
another,  in  proportion  to  bulk  and 
to  relative  distance,  and  on  the 
other  hand  on  the  infinite  variety 
in  the  force  and  action  of  a  system 
of  electro-magnets  on  each  other,  as 
well  as  on  any  connnon  objective,  it 
may  well  be  argued  that  there  is  a 
mathematical  expectation  in  favor 
of  our  being'  hereafter  able  to 
know  mucdi  more  than  we  do  at 
present  of  the  influence  of  plane- 
tary aspects  on  our  earth.  Already 
has  it  been  attempted  to  trace  a 
connection  between  years  of  fam 
ine  and  of  plenty  and  the  varia 
tion  of  thfe  spots  on  the  sun.  The 
known  theory  of  the  tides  renders 
it  a  matter  even  for  wonder  that 
the  connection  between  planetary 
movements  and  the  changes  of  the 
weather  still  mocks  the  physicist  as 
M'ell  as  the  astrologer.  If  the  inert 
mass  of  the  aquatic  ocean,  and  the 
invisible  waves  of  the  atmosphere, 
are  set  in  motion  by  planetary  at- 
traction;   if    magnetic    or    elect'!'- 


storms,  and  even  the  terrific  force 
of  the  earthquake,  be  inconceivable 
except  on  the  view  that  the  earth 
forms  a  great  electro-magnet,  ever 
varying  in  its  currents,  and  even 
in  the  position  of  its  magnetic  poles; 
is  it  so  very  iU-founde<l  an  hypothe- 
sis that  the  most  delicate  of  all 
])hysiological  funcitions,  the  laying- 
down  the  keel  of  a  human  brain, 
and  ofthe  organization  of  which  it 
forms  the  moie  subtle  ])art,  may  be 
affected  by  the  sweet  influence  of 
the  Pleiades,  or  the  bands  of  Orion? 
To  arrive  at  any  positixe  light,  or 
even  at  any  acceptal)le,  thinkable 
hypothesis,  on  such  a  question, 
wonld  be  a  fresh  and  a  noble  in- 
stance of  thinking— to  use  the 
words  of  Kepler — the  very  thoughts 
of  God.  And  the  pursuit,  however 
long  and  tedious,  so  that  it  be  hon- 
est and  imi)artial— the  result,  how- 
evei'  long  deferred,  i)ositive  or 
negative  as  it  might  ])rove— should 
be  rightly  termed  the  Eedemption 
of  Astrology .—  /Scottish  lieview. 


THE  HOJs"EY-BEE. 

From  a  boy  1  have  loved  the  bee 
with  a  love  that  even  the  mihl  im- 
])ertiiiencies  of  Dr.  AVatts  could  not 
(luench.  Scarce  any  sound  in  Ma- 
ture is,  to  my  ear  raoie  soothing 
than  the  "murmuring  of  innumei'- 
able  bees,"  heard  in  an  hour  of 
idleness  beneath  the  fragrant 
limes.  Scarcely  any  sight  is  more 
])leasant  than  the  reiterated  pilfer- 
ings  of  my  choicest  blossoms  by 
these  ever-welcome  i)illagers.  Nor 
has  my  love  been  a  sordid  one.  I 
have  nevei"  been  a  bee-keei)er.  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  rejoi(;e 
over  a  good  take, nor  suffered  anx- 
iety   from   a  foul  brood.     Not  that 
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I  ilespise  tlie  sweet  product  of  tlie 
lioiiey  bees'  iiidiistiv.  But  much 
us  i  have  ever  admired  tlie  i)ro- 
ducts  of  innate  power  or  indus- 
trious ai)[)licution  in  m;iu  or  bee, 
articulate  or  inarticulate,  I  bave 
always  felt  a  keen  admiration — an 
admiration  touched  with  reverence' 
— for  the  liviu''-  and  breathing-  pro- 
ducer. Thus  my  love  for  the  bee 
is  a  purely  personal  one.  Of  me 
the  untiring"  worker  can  sa.y,  as 
Lady  Clare  said  of  Lord  Ronald — 

"  He  lo^^es  me  for  my  own  tnie  worth, 
And  that  is  well." 

It  does  not  matter  how  you'  talcri 
a  bee.  She  is  full  of  interest  all 
over.  In  the  head  are  eyes  simfde 
and  compound;  feelers  with  great 
delicacy  of  touch  and  smell,  and  a 
tongue,  silent  indeed,  which  gal- 
lantry compels  me  to  regard  as  a 
defect,  but  otherwise  well-titted 
for  its  spe(nal  task — to  sip  the 
sweets  of  life;  in  tlie  middle  region 
of  the  body  or  tliDra.x;  are  four  deli- 
cately veined  and  closely  inter- 
locking wings,  and  six  legs  adai>teil 
for  i)rogression  on  surfaces  rougii 
or  smooth,  and  as  full  of  additional 
contrivances  as  a  schoolboy's 
])()cket  knife;  in  the  abdomen  are 
wax  organs,  and  that  ''  centre  of 
p.iinful  interest,"  the  sting.  Nor 
are  its  habits  less  interesting  than 
its  structure.  Pull  of  that  concen- 
trated unconscious  wisdom  whicii 
we  call  instinct,  she  displays  also, 
at  times,  mental  powers  of  a  more 
plastic  kind. 

Some  interesting  exi)erimerits 
have  recently  been  made  by  ^Ir. 
Romanes  to  test  the  homing  faculty 
of  bees.  The  house  where  lie  con- 
ducted his  observations  is  situated 
several  huuilred  yards  from  the 
coast,  with  flower  gardens   on  each 


side  and  lawns  between  the  house 
and  the  sea.  Bees,  therefoie, 
starting  from  the  house,  woubl  lind 
their  nectar  on  either  side  of  it, 
while  the  lawns  in  front  would  be 
rarely  or  never  visited,  being  them- 
selves barren  of  honey-sweets  and 
leading  only  to  the  sea..  Such 
being  the  geographical  conditions, 
Mr.  Romanes  placed  a  hive  in  one 
of  the  front  rooms  on  the  basement 
of  the  house,  and  made  suitable 
arrangements-  by  which  he  could 
liberate  a  score  or  so  of  bees  at  a 
time  and  observe  how  many  re- 
turned to  the. hive,  lie  found  that 
bees  liberated  at  sea,  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  even  on  the  lawns  in  front 
of  the  house,  failed  to  find  their 
way  home;  while  bees  liberated  in 
the  gardens,  amid  the  flowers  they 
were  wont  to  frequent,  returned  to 
the  hive  within  a  few  moments  of 
their  liberation.  From  such  obser- 
vations Mr.  Romanes  justly  con- 
eludes  that  these  bees  were  guided 
by  local  signs— by  a  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  flower-gardens — and 
iiot  by  any  genem^l  sens5  of  direc- 
tion, instinctive  and  innate. 

Much  has  been  written  (and 
|)reached)  upon  the  cell-building 
instinct  of  bees,  concerning  whicli 
a,  curious  cell-myth  has  arisen. 
According  to  this  myth,  Maraldi  is 
said  to  have  submitte<l  the  ])roblem 


of    cell-structure    to    Koenii 


the 


mathematician,  whose  solution 
differed  from  Maraldi's  actual 
measurements  by  only  the  30rh 
part  of  a  degree.  Aot  contented 
with  an  accuracy  already  exceed- 
ing the  possibilities  of  observation 
—  even  with  instrumental  ai)i)li- 
aiices  at  that  time  undreamt  of — 
Maraldi  begged  the  mathematician 
to     re-examine      his     calculations. 
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Tlie  obliging-  Koeiiig  did  so;  iiiid 
Ava.s  thus  enabled  to  correct  a 
])vintei's  error  in  the  niatlienialical 
table  lie  bad  used.  His  results  and 
those  oi)taiiied  by  actual  iiieasnre- 
luents  were  then— so  runs  the  myth 
— in  exact  accord.  Since  when,  the 
l*ee  lias  stood  iii)on  a  pinnacle  of 
])erfectiou  fraught  with  danger. 
For  human  folk  cannot  ])einiit  per- 
fection to  go  long  Tiiudiallenged. 
]?o  sooner  is  the  eye  of  man  de- 
scribed as  an  optical  api)aratus 
without  flaw,  "than  a.  Hehnholtz 
comes  forward  to  s'ay  that,  were  his 
instrument-maker  to  •])rovide  him 
with  Jio  better  work',  he  would 
promprly  return  it  for  alteration 
and  correct i»ui. 

Recent  measurements  and  obser- 
vations have  tended  to  dissipate 
the  cell-myth,  and  to  show,  not 
only  that  the  honey-comb  is  far 
from  regular,  but  that  such  regu- 
larity as  it  has  is  (]nG  to  merely 
mechanical  conditions.  Mr.  Fianic 
Oheshire  tells  ns  that  in.  his  recent 
volume,  tlyit  careful  measurements 
of  the  tinest  [)ieces  of  comb,  built 
with  every  a<lvantage  for  sectiring 
regularity,  show^  tliat,  so  far  from 
every  cell  being  geometrically  ac- 
curate, it  is  difli(;ult  to  iind  a  hexa- 
gon i)resenting  errors  of  less  than 
three  or  four  (legrees  in  its  angles. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growl- 
ing tendency  to  ac<'e])t  a  modifica- 
tion of  Bnftbn's  exi)lauation  of  the 
origin  of  cell  structure.  Buhbn 
attributed  the  regularity  of  the 
cells  to  mutual  ])ressure;in  illus- 
tration whereof  he  packed  a  closed 
vessel  with  dried  ])eas,  and  tilled 
up  the  interstices  with  water.  The 
peas,  which  were  thus  caused  to 
swell,  assumed,  undei-  the  pi'essnre 
which  resulted,  the  form  of  more  or 


less  accurate  geometrical  figurew. 
Pei'iiaps  a.  still  better  illustration 
of  this  princi[)le  of  mutual  intei- 
a(;tion  is  seen  in  soai)-bubbles.  If 
a  little  soapy  water  be  jilaced  in 
the  bottom  of  a  tumbler  and  air  be 
blown  into  the  water  through  a 
tube  until  the  ui)i)er  j)art  of  the 
glass  is  full  of  bubbles,  the  liexa- 
gonal  form  which  these  bubbles 
assume  under  mutual  ])restsure,  and 
the  -^ilateral  pyramids. at  their 
bases,  will  be  readily  seen.  'Not 
that  these  geometrical  figures  are 
the  same  as  those  which  the  wax 
assumes,  but  they  illustrate  the 
piinciple.  Foi-,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  hive,  the  wax,  pared  thin  by 
the  smooth-edged  jaws  of  the  work- 
ers, has  all  the  ])lasticity  of  a  fluid 
meml)raiie.  The  bee  has  indeed  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  i)aring  away 
too  far,  and  thus  making  a  hole 
through  the  wall.  But  even  here 
she  may  be  ai<!ed  by  mechanical 
conditions.  If  we  take  a  thin  i)iece 
of  soap  and  pare  away  one  face 
with  the  blade  of  a  pocket-knife, 
we  shall  soon  form  a  transparent 
])atcli  where  the  soai)  is  very  thin. 
But  if  we  continue  to  pare,  we  do 
not  cut  thiongh  the  soap  at  this 
l)o!nt;  l)ut,  for  a  time  at  least,  we 
merely  enlarge  the  area  of  the 
transparent  i)at<;h.  The  thin  film 
of  s()a[»  yiebls  at  this  point,  and  the 
stress  of  the  blade  falls  on  the 
thicker  and  less-yiehling  edges. 
Some  such  mechanical  yielding  of 
the  wax  may  guide  the  bee  in  her 
work. 

Do  not  sup]>ose,  kind  reader, 
that  I  would  hereby  re<luce  the 
whole  function  of  cell-making 
to  a  matter  of  mere  blincl 
mechanism.  I  have  far  too  liigii  an 
opinion  of  the   bee  to  cast  such  a 
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slur  oil  lier  intelligence.  And  tlie 
size  of  the  cells  is  in  any  case  (le- 
teimineu  by  no  mere  me('liani<!:il 
])rincii)les.  I^or  is  the  size  invari- 
able. For  the  \AMirker-broo(l,  cells 
one-tiftli  of  an  inch  in  dianierer  are 
constructed;  for  the  drones  and 
for  honey  storage,  smaller  cells 
one-fourMi  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
are  made  ;  between  eontignous 
groups  of  tiiese  cells,  transitional 
cells  of  more  or  less  irregular  con- 
tour are  interiiolated ;  while  the 
royal  cells  for  the  future  queen- 
mothers  are  irregularly  rounded  in 
form  and  'constructed  with  lavish 
expenditure  of  costly  wax. 

For  the  wax  of  which  these  cells 
are  m:i(le  is  a  product  of  the  vital 
activity  of  the  bee.  It  is  no  mere 
extraneous  substance  which  nee<ls 
only  to  be  collected  for  use;  it  is  a 
l)it  of  individual  organic  home- 
manufacture.  If  you  examine  tiie 
under-surface  of  a  cell-building 
worker,  you  will  find  beneath  the 
abdomen  four  pairs  of  white  plates 
projecting  from  as  many  pockets 
ill  the  encasing  rings  of  this  part 
of  the  body.  These  are  tiie  wax- 
plates,  made  from  the  life-blood  of 
the  worker.  Examine  now  with  a 
lens  one  of  the  liinderlegs.  You 
will  tind  that  the  stoutest  joints  are 
very  square  shouldered  at  the 
hinge,  and  that  the  hinge  is  well 
over  to  one  side;  so  that  the  shoul- 
ders form  a  pair  of  jaws,  which 
ooen  when  the  limb  is  bent,  and 
close  when  it  is  straightened.  The 
upper  jaw  has  a  row  of  spines 
\vhi(di  bite  on  a  plate  on  the  lower 
jaw.  With  this  a])paratus,  pierc- 
ing it  with  these  spines,  the  worker 
withdraws  a  wax  ])late  fiom  its 
])0cket,  transfers  it  to  the  front 
legs,    and    thence    to    the   mouth, 


where  it  is  laboriously  masticated 
with  a  salivary  secretion.  Uidess 
it  undergoes  this  process,  it  lacks 
the  ductility  requisite  for  cell- 
making. 

Within  the  cells  thus  constructed 
of  this  costly  material,  the  queen- 
mother  lays  silvery  eggs,  from 
which  will  be  developed  workers, 
drones,  and  queen  mothers,  each  in 
their  api)r()priate  cells.  And  how 
comes  it  that, from  eggs  apparently 
similar  — for  each  ei^^^^  is  a  glisten- 
ing white  oval  embossed  with  deli- 
cately netted  lines — there  issue 
three  different  kinds  of  bee  ?  These 
three  stand  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation of  males  (drones),  fertile 
females  (qneenmothers),  and  in- 
fertile females  (worlcers).  But  how 
comes  it  that  the  males  are  all  de- 
veloi)ed  in  one  set  of  cells;  that 
the  majority  of  eggs,  those  in  the 
larger  hexagonal  cells,  produce 
females  that  are  infertile;  and  that 
only  the  few,  laid"  in  royal  cells, 
rea(di  their  full  sexual  develo])- 
ment?  It  is  well  known  that  most 
of  the  higher  animals  are  developed 
from  eggs  in  which  a  male  and  a 
female  element  have  entered  into 
fertile  union.  It  is  not  so  with 
drones.  The  queen-mother,  after 
hei  short  marriage  flight,  carries 
V  ill  lier  a  speinal  storage  reservoir, 
that  with  which  she  can  fertilize 
each  eg^  as  it  is  laid.  From  eggs 
so  fertilized  female  bees,  perfect 
or  imi)erfect,  are  developed.  But 
from  eggs  ficun  which  drones  are  to 
spring,  the  queen-mother  withholds 
the  fertilizing  fluid.  That  drones 
are  unfathered  is  one  of  the  strange 
results  of  modern  zoological  inves- 
tigation. 

The  difference  between  queen- 
motliers,  with  fully  developed  egjf- 
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l)io(lnciiig  organs,  and  workers,  in 
wliic-h  the  egg-prod iiciiig  organs 
are  i)resent  in  an  undeveloped  con- 
dition, would  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined by  diet.  The  grubs  which 
issue  from  the  silvery  eggs  are  fed 
by  young  woi-kers — lience  termed 
nnrses— with  the  product  of  a 
special  gliuid  in  the  head.  This 
secretion,  which  is  only  formed  in 
early  life  (the  older  workers  giving 
u))  nursing  and  taking  to  foraging), 
is  termed  royal-jelly,  ai]d  resembles 
water-arrowroot.  Of  tlie  three 
forms  of  bee-food,  ])ollen,  honey, 
and  royal-jelly,  this  is  tlie  richest 
and  the  most  concentrated.  It 
seems  to  have  a  wonderfully  stim- 
ulating effect  on  the  re})ro(lnctive 
organs.  More  is  sui)plied  to  drones 
than  to  workers;  most  of  all  to  the 
queen-mother,  who  throughout  life 
is  ])rovided  with  this  stimulating 
food  by  nurses  who  are  ever  ready 
to  minister  to  her  wants. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  queen- 
bee  can  brook  no  rival,  and  that 
when  there  are  several  royal  nymphs 
in  a  hive  the  first-born  throws  her- 
self u[)on  her  unprotected  sisters, 
still  sleeping  their  strange  chrysa- 
lis sleep,  and  x^ierces  them  with  her 
sting.  But  what  if  the  queen 
should  die,  and  the  hive  be  thus 
lelt  motherless  ?  The  workers  then 
])roceed  to  the  cells  in  whicii  are 
worlcer  eggs  newly  laid.  They  tear 
down  the  partition  walls  so  as  to 
throw  three  cells  into  one.  Two  of 
the  embryonic  inhabitants  they 
sacrifice;  but  the  third  they  feed 
right  royally.  And  under  the 
stimulating  effects  of  a  liberal  sup- 
])iy  of  royal-jelly  she  becomes  a 
queen-mother.  Not  only  are  her 
{.'gg  i)roducing  organs  thus  stimu- 
latecl  into   full    development,   but 


this  change  is  accompanied  hj  all 
those  other  differences  which  serve 
to  distinguish  the  queen-mother 
from  her  infertile  but,  in  most  other 
respects,  sn])erior  sister. 

It  is  coinmonlj'  sui)posed  that  the 
queen  mother  is  in  every  res])ect 
as  superior  to  the  humble  worker- 
bee,  as  the  worker  is  herself 
sui)erior  to  the  idle,  ill-conditioned, 
good-for-nothing,  reprol)ate  drone. 
This  is,  however,  a  mistake.  The 
brain  of  both  queen-mother  and 
drone  is  maikedly  inferior  in  rela- 
tive size  to  that  of  the  worker. 
In  powers  of  flight,  as  judged  by 
the  relative  areas  of  the  wings,  the 
queen  mother  is  inferior  to  the 
worker.  For  though  the  wing-area 
of  the  woiker  is  somewhat  less 
(by  one-sixth)  than  that  of  her 
fertile  sister,  her  body  is  relatively 
much  smaller.  But  in  this  matter 
of  flight  it  is  the  lazy  drone  that 
carries  off  the  palm,  having  a  wing- 
area  of  nearly  twice  (once  and 
four-fiftlis)  that  of  the  worker. 
The  tongue  of  the  worker  is  more 
highly  develoi)ed  than  that  of  queen 
or  drone.  As  we  shall  see  directly, 
the  sense-endowment  of  the  queen 
is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  that 
of  the  infertile  female,  while  here 
again  it  is  the  drone  that  is  the 
nu>st  highly  develoi)ed. 

In  the  matter  of  sense-organs  we 
are  met  by  serious  difhculties  of  iu- 
terpietation.  As  said  the  Danish 
naturalist  Fabricius,  nearly  100 
years  ago,  "nothing  in  natural  his- 
tory is  more  abstruse  and  difticult 
than  an  accurate  description  of  the 
senses  of  animals."  And  this  ab- 
struseness  and  difliculty  is  the  more 
keenly  felt  in  studying  creatures 
so  widely  different  from  ourselves 
as  the  bee.     Such  an  insect  would 
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seem  at  first  sight  to  \)e  about  as 
susceptible  to  the  deliciicjes  of 
touch  as  ail  ancient  iiriuoi-slieiithed 
knight.  Head,  thorax,  ab(b)inen, 
limbs — all  are  ensheatlied  in  chit- 
inous  armor.  The  bee  has  his  skel- 
eton outside.  As  an  American 
gentleman  once  observed  in  my 
hearing,  the  main  diliereiu;e  be- 
tween an  insect  and  a  vertehr.ite  is 
this:  one  is  composed  of  flesh  iiiid 
boue,  the  other  is  composed  of  skin 
and  squash.  The  (Question  is,  how 
can  delicate  impressions  of  touch 
be  transmitted  tinougli  the  tough 
dense  skin  so  as  to  affect  the  sensi- 
tive "squash"  within.  If  you  will 
examine  one  of  the  feelers  of  the 
bee,  you  will  see  that  the  surfa(;e 
is  richly  sui)plied  with  hairs.  It  is 
by  means  of  such  sense-hairs  that 
the  bee  experiences  a  sensation  of 
touch.  Each  touch-hair  is  hollow; 
and  within  it  is  a  protoplasmic  fila- 
ment containing,  ir.  would  seem,  the 
delicate  terminal  tlireadlet  of  a 
nerve.  A  curious  modihcation  of 
the  touch-iiairs  is  found  on  the  last 
joint  of  the  antenna.  They  are 
here  bent  siiarply  at  right  angles 
so  as  to  form  rectangular  hooklets. 
That  insects  are  possessed  of  a 
sense  of  taste  cannot  be  doubted. 
Even  if  the  caterpillars  which  re- 
fuse to  eat  all  but  one  or  two 
special  herbs,  or  the  races  of  blood- 
suckers whicli  seem  to  have  indi- 
vidual and  special  tastes,  are 
guided  by  other  senses,  there  is 
mucli  evidence  which  seems  to 
admit  of  no  alternative  ex})lanation. 
Touch,  for  example,  the  feelei-  of  a 
cockroach  with  a  solution  of  E[)som 
salts  and  watch  him  suck  it  off; 
or  repeat  F.  Will's  experiments  on 
bees,  tempting  them  with  sugar, 
and  tlien  perUdiously  subslituLing 


pounded  alum.  The  way  these  lit- 
tle creatures  splutter  and  spit  sug- 
gests that,  wliatever  may  be  the 
psychological  effect,  the  physiolog- 
ical effect  is  analogous  to  that  i)ro- 
duced  by  an  exceedingly  nasty 
taste.  Lehman n,  too,  observed  a 
fly  begin  to  suck  st)me  sugar  that 
had  been  moistened  with  bitter  de- 
coction of  wormwood.  Directly  it 
tasted  the  medicine  it  politely  and 
discreetly  withdrew  to  a  contiguous 
vase  and  endeavored  to  reject  the 
nauseous  drug.  At  the  tip  of  the 
bee's  tongue  taste-hairs,  which  do 
not  ]>roject  freely  but  are  i)rotected 
by  other  longer  hairs,  have  been 
described  by  F.  Will;  while  Mr. 
Cheshire  states  that  the  tongue  of 
the  bee  has  on  each  side,  near  its 
root,    thirty-two    minute    taste-pa- 

Much  has  been  written  concern- 
ing the  sense  of  smell  in  insects. 
That  they  ])ossess  such  a  sense  few 
will  be  disposed  to  doubt.  The 
(dassical  observations  of  Huber 
seem  to  show  that  bees  are  affected- 
by  the  smell  of  honey,  and  that  the 
penetrating  odor  of  fresh  bee- 
poison  will  throw  a  whole  hive  into 
a  state  of  commotion.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  impunity  with 
which  his  assistant,  Fiaiicis  Bur- 
nens,  i)erformed  his  various  opera- 
tions on  bee«  was  due  to  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  motions,  and  the 
habit  of  repressing  his  respiration, 
it  being  the  odor  transmitted  by 
the  breath  to  which  the  bees  ob- 
jected. Bevan  mentions  the  case 
of  M.  de  Uofer,  who  couUl  handle 
bees  freely  until  struck  down  by 
fevei-,  on  his  recovery  from  which 
he  was  unable  even  to  ai)i)r()ach 
tliem  without  exciting  their  anger. 
It    is    probable    that    humble-bees 
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seek    their    mates    by   the    aid    of 
smell. 

Tlie  correct  localization  of  the 
organ  of  smell  has  been  a  matter 
of  (lififlculty.  Kirby  and  Spence 
localized  it  at  the  extremity  of  tiie 
"  nose,"  between  it  and  the  upper 
lip.  Til  at  the  nose,  they  naively 
remark,  corres])onds  with  the  so- 
Uiimed  part  in  mammalia,  both  from 
its  situation  and  often  from  its  form, 
mnst  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
looks  at  an  insect.  Lehmann,  Cn- 
vier,  and  others,  misled  by  the  fact 
tiiat  the  organ  of  smell  is  in  us 
localized  at  the  entiance  of  the 
air-track,  supposed  that  at  or  uear 
the  spiracles  of  insects  were  thfe 
organs  of  smell.  Modern  re- 
search, however,  tends  more  and 
more  clearly  to  locidize  the  sense  of 
smell  in  the  feelers  or  antennte.  It 
the  feelers  of  a  cockroach  be  ex- 
tirpated or  coated  with  paraffin,  he 
no  longer  rashes  to  food,  and  takes 
little  notice  of,  and  will  sometimes 
even  Au,alk  over,  blotting-paper 
satnrated  with  turjientine  or  ben- 
zolene,  which  a  noimal  insect  can- 
not approach  without  agitation. 
Carrion  flies  whose  antennse  have 
been  removed  fail  to  discover  })u- 
trid  flesh :  and  E.  Hasse  has  ob- 
served that  male  hnmhle-bees, 
whose  antennae  have  been  removed, 
cannot  discover  the  females.  The 
sensory  elements  are  lodged  in  i)it.s 
or  cones,  which  may  be  Hlled  with 
liqnid,  peculiar  sensory  rods  being" 
assofiiated  with  the  nerve-endings. 
Of  these  pits  the  qneen  bee  has, 
acconling  to  Cheshire,  1600,  the 
worker  2400,  and  the  drone  not  less 
than  37,800. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  held  by 
some  observers  to  enable  ants  and 
bees   to  recognize  each   other.     Sir 


John  Lubbock's  exi)eriments  seem 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  recog- 
nition of  ants  is  not  ])ersonal  and 
individnal;  aiul  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
McCook  to  test  the  olfactory  hy- 
pothesis by  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain whether,  in  ])resence  of  an 
overmastering  sce.iit,  ants  were 
unable  to  distinguish  i'riend  from 
foe.  Selecting  for  experiment  scmie 
pavement-ants  wlio  were  engaged 
in  a  free  fight,  iie  introduced  a  i)el- 
let  of  paper  saturated  with  Eau  de 
Cologne.  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous; the  ants  showed  no  sign 
of  pain,  displeasure,  or  intoxication, 
but  in  a  very  few  seconds  the  war- 
riors had  unclas])ed  mandibles,  re- 
laxedtheir  hold  of  enemies'  legs, 
antennae,  and  bodies,  and,  after  a 
momentary  confusion,  began  to 
burrow  galleries  in  the  earth  with 
the  utmost  harmony.  On  carpenter- 
ants  ^a?<f7e  Cologne  had  no  pacific 
influence. 

From  smell  we  i)ass  to  healing. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  failed  to  awaken 
any  response  in  bees,  though  he 
l^layed  to  them,  shouted  to  them, 
and  whistled  to  them.  Perhaps 
had  he  been  able  to  buzz  to  them  he 
would  have  been  more  successful. 
It  is  scarcely  })robable  that  they 
are  deaf.  Popular  belief,  at  any 
rate,  maintains  that  they  are  not 
insensitive  to  the  soft  melody  that 
may  be  evoked  by  a  door-key  from 
a  frying  pan;  but  here  as  Sir  John 
h;is,  1  think,  himself  suggested,  the 
i)ees  may  hear  acute  over-tones 
inaudible  to  us.  Mr.  Cheshire  is, 
however,  clear  about  the  fact  of 
bees  hearing  such  sounds  as  inter- 
est them.  He  regards  certain  hol- 
lows (differing  from  the  smell  hol- 
lows) in  the  antennae  as  the  seat  of 
iiie  auditory   sense;  but  this  must 
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st  i  1 1  be  legardecl as  somewhat  doubt- 
fill. 

Wlieii  we  turn  from  liearitij?  to 
si^lit  we  tiiid  that  the  difdcultiea 
take  a  new  form,  aud  coiicerii,  not 
the  existence  nor  the  nature  of  the 
recii)ieiit  organ,  but  its  mode  of 
action.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
shown  that  bees  are  guided  by  a 
preference  for  certain  cok)rs;  while 
his  experiments  on  ants  bring  out 
the  still  more  interesting  fact  that 
these  insects  are  sensitive  to  ultra- 
violet rays  quite  invisible  to  us. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  with  a  lens  the 
head  of  a  bee,  will  see  on  either 
side  the  large  rounded  conii)ound 
eye,  and  on  the  forehead  or  vertex 
three  bright  little  simple  eyes.  The 
latter  are,  as  their  name  im|)iies, 
comparatively  simi)le  in  structure, 
each  with  a  single  lens.  But  tlie 
compound  eyes  have  a  complex 
structure.  Externally  the  surface 
is  seeu  to  be  divided  up  into  a 
great  number  of  iiexagonal  areas, 
each  of  which  is  called  a  facet,  and 
forms  a  little  lens.  Of  these  the 
queen  bee  has  on  each  side  nearly 
5000;  tlie  worker  some  6000;  and 
the  drone  upwards  of  12,000.  Be- 
neatli  each  facet  is  a  crystalline 
cone,  a  so-called  nerve-rod,  aud 
other  structures,  too  complex  to  be 
liere  described,  which  pass  inwards 
towards  the  brain. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  so- 
called  compound  eye  with  its 
thousands  of  facets,  its  thousands 
of  crystalline  cones,  its  thousands 
of  "nerve-rods"  aiidotiier  elements 
is  a  structure  of  no  little  complex- 
ity. The  question  now  arises,  is  it 
one  structure  or  many  ?  Is  it  an 
eye,  or  an  aggregate  of  eyes? 
To   this  question    the   older    nat- 


ural ists  answered  confidently — an 
aggregate.  And  a  simple  experi- 
ment seems  to  warrant  this  conclu- 
sion. Puget,  quoted  in  Goldsmith's 
A/dmated  Nature,  iidai)ted  the  facets 
of  the  eye  of  a  11 — ,  pardon  me,  fair 
reader,  of  a  minute  aphanipterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Pulex — so  as  to 
see  objects  through  it  under  the 
microscope.  "A  soldier  who  was 
thus  seen,  api>eared  like  an  army 
of  i)ign)ies;  for  while  it  multiplieil, 
it  also  diminished  the  object:  the 
arch  of  a  bridge  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle more  nuigiiiticent  than  human 
skill  could  perform;  and  the  llime 
of  a  candle  seemed  the  illumination 
of  thousands  of  lam[)s."  Although 
Cheshire,  in  his  book  on  the  bee, 
adopts  this  view  and  supports  it  by 
reference  to  a  similar  experiment, 
it  numbers  to-day  but  few  sui)[)ort- 
ers.  One  is  tem()ted  to  niiirvel  at 
the  ability  of  the  <lrone  to  co-ordi- 
nate 24,000  separate  im.iges  into  a 
single  distinct  object.  I'icture  the 
confusion  of  ima-^es  of  one  who  had 
sipped  too  freel.y  of  the  sweet  but 
delusive  dregs  of  the  i)unch- 
bowll  Under  similar  circumstances 
human-folk  are  reported  to  see 
double.  Think  of  the  appalling  con- 
dition of  an  inebriate  (lione! 

Those  who  believe  the  facetted 
eye  to  be  one  organ  with  many 
parts,  contend  that  each  facet  and 
its  underlying  structures  give, 
not  a  complete  im;ige  of  the  ex- 
ternal object  as  a  whole,  but  the 
image  of  a^  single  i)oint  of  th;it  ob- 
ject. Thus  there  is  forme<],  by  the 
juxtapositu^n  of  contiguous  points, 
a  stii)pled  imiige  or  an  image  in 
mosiiic.  Hence  this  view  is  known 
as  Miijler's  mosaic  hypothesis. 
Lowne  ii;is  experimented  with  fine 
glass    threads,   arranged   like   the 
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cones  and  nerve-rods  of  tlie  bee's 
eye,  and  finds  that  (even  when  tlie.v 
are  not  surronn<led  by  pigment,  as 
are  the  elements  in  ;in  insect's  eye) 
all  oblique  rwys  are  got  rid  of  by 
immerons  retiections  and  the  inter- 
ference due  to  the  different  lengths 
of  the  rays.  Some  modification  of 
the  mosaic  hypothesis  is  now  gen- 
erally a<l()])ted,  and  Dr.  Hickson 
Las  recently  worked  out,  with  great 
care,  the  structure  of  the  optic 
tract  which  lies  between  the  crys- 
talline cones  and  the  brain. 

lmi)erfect  as  our  knowleilge  of 
the  sensations  of  bees  may  be— and 
in  a  subject  of  such  abstruseness 
and  difiiculty  we  must  exi)ect  im- 
peifection — we  yet  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  is  due  to  any 
imperfection  in  their  sensory  en- 
dowments. There  are  three  sim})le 
eyes  for  near  vision,  and  a  pair  of 
large  compound  eyes  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  space-relations.  These 
facetted  eyes  are  covered  with  deli- 
cate hairs  which  protect  the  facets 
fi'om  extraneous  particles,  and  from 
which  such  ]iarticles  may  be  re- 
moved by  combs  specially  develo,})- 
ed  for  that  ])nrpose  on  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  fore-leg'.  There  are 
organs  of  taste  in  the  mouth,  and 
tactile  organs  in  various  parts  of 
the  body.  In  the  antennae  we  have 
sense  oigans  of  extreme  delicacy 
which  may  perform  other  functions 
than  those  of  smell  and  touch 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  the  bee  is  provided  with  a 
special  apparatus  for  cleansing  its 
antennse.  In  the  fore-leg,  just  at 
the  hinge  between  two  joints,  there 
is  in  the  outer  joint  a  semi-circular 
notch  into  whicli  the  feeler  neatly 
fits,  its  diameter,  according-  to 
Cheshire,  varying  in   queen,  work- 


er, and  drone,  in  accordance  with 
the  diameter  of  the  antennse.  At- 
tached to  tlie  inner  of  the  two 
joints  is  a  little  cap  which,  when 
the  limb  is  bent,  closes  on  to  the 
antenna;  and  holds  it  in  i)la(;e  in 
the  semi-circular  notch,  which  is 
l)rovide(l  with  comb-like  bristles 
that  remove  from  the  anteniuT,  as 
it  is  drawn  through  the  notch,  all 
extraneous  i)articles.  More  i)rimi. 
tive  insects,  like  the  cockroach, 
suck  their  antenna?  or  clean  them 
with  their  mouth-oigans.  But  the 
mouth-organs  of  the  bee  having- 
been  specially  modified  to  sip  the 
nectar  of  flowers,  a  si)ecial  aiitenna- 
comb  has  been  developed  <  !i  the 
fore-limb.  And  the  sensoiy  im- 
])ortance  of  the  organ  would  seem 
fully  to  justify  the  care  which  the 
bee  bestows  ui)on  it.  Ruber's  de- 
scription of  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  a  queen  whose  antennje 
had  been  cut  off  is  quite  heart- 
rending. 

I  have  not  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted the  points  of  interest 
which  my  little  friend  ])resents  I 
have  said  scarce  anything-  about 
the  tongue  witii  whicli  she  si])s  the 
nectar  of  flowers;  nothing-  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  nectar  is  (ton- 
verted  into  honey;  notiiing-  of  the 
beautiful  petal-mouthed  honey-sac. 
I  have  scarcely  alluded  to  the  deli- 
cate hooks  which  serve  to  connect 
the  ui)])er  and  under  wings  in 
flight,  and  have  not  described  the 
foot-i)ads  and  booklets.  I  have  left 
unnoticed  the  iK)llen-baskets,  and 
made  no  point  of  the  sting-.  As  to 
the  internal  anatomy — the  organi- 
zation of  the  "  squash" — I  have 
not  had  space  to  say  aught  of  the 
dpilicate  nerve-chain,  the  nuiny- 
chambered  heart,  or   the  air  tubes 
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wliicli  r:imif.v  throng'liont  the  body 
jukI  Ciiny  oxy^^eii  to  every  part. 
But  perhaps  1  have  said  enough  to 
kindle  (or  rekindle)  an  interest  in 
the  honey-bee,  iii\d  may  now  leave 
the  reader,  if  so  he  will,  to  seek 
fuller  in  formation  in  the  writinj^s 
of  Hnber,  Be  van,  Lubbock;  in  the 
interesting-  vohune  which  Mr. 
Cheshire  is  now  devoting  to  bees 
and  bee-lceeping;  or,  better  still, 
by  a  study  at  first  hand  of  the* 
lioney-bee  itself. — Marrai/s  Maga 
zine. 


OURREXT  THOUGHT 

Horace  Greeley's  Favorite  Poets. — 
Mr.  Joel  Be  11  toil  furnishes  to  the  Cosmo- 
politan Magaz  ns  some  pleasant  '•Remin- 
iscences of  Honice  Greeley."    He  says: 

"A  g:ood  many  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  Mr.  Gret-ley,  whose  prose  style 
was  directed  to  the  unders landing  rather 
tlian  to  the  imagination,  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  student  of  the  best  poets.  They 
■will  be  mor'i  surprise  1  to  knou' that  his 
favorite  poet  was  not  Pope,  or  any  one  lilve 
him.  but  Robert  Browning.  Swinburne 
was  the  next  in  order,  or  neai-ly  so.  1  have 
heard  him,  when  we  were  riding  together, 
repeat  whole  passages  from  Swinburne's 
lyrics — those  liquid  and  sonorous  ones,  like 
the  song  of  Dolores,  being  employed  for 
this  purpose.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
verbal  m  -lody,  too,  which  was  the  prob- 
able caiise  of  the  recitation.  My  copy  of 
the  Atlanta  in  Calydon  he  retained  for  a 
year,  in  order  to  find  time  to  acquit  him- 
self of  it.  At  the  time  Mr.  William  Morris 
issued  the  first  stout  volume  of  his  Enrth- 
ly  P'trndisc,  I  happened  to  met^t  Mr.  Gree- 
ley on  a  railroad  train,  and  we  sat  in  tiie 
same  seat.  I  had  a  copy  of  the  book  in 
my  iiand,  and  he  looked  at  it  with  some 
misgivings  as  to  its  dimensions,  l)ut  soon 
saw  en  .ugh  of  its  qualitv  to  hope  to  be 
able  some  diy  to  read  it.  When  I  told  him 
that  it  w  g  but  a  small  part  of  thecontem- 
plat'^1  work,  hn  exclaimed,  'Oh.  Lord!' 
and  gave  up.  in  despair  of  makbig  the  an- 
thO""s  acqmif>tnnce  Once,  at  my  father's 
l-Oise    .vV.err^  I  usually  entertained  hi  in  he 


took  up  a  volume  of  Uhland's  poems  in 
the  original.  He  studied  out  the  similari- 
ties of  some  of  the  words  to  their  E  'glish 
counterparts,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ask 
an  occasional  question  when  it  was  neces- 
sary. I  called  his  attention  to  a  copy  of  one 
of  Richter's  stories,  which  was  translated; 
but  he  had  evidently  tried  this  author 
sometime,  to  his  disgust.  The  style  was 
odious  to  him.  'Riciiter,'  he  said,  in  sub- 
stance, '  begins  in  the  clou<ls,  and  never 
gets  out  of  them.  His  senlences  have  no 
conclusion,  and  lead  you  nowhere.'  " 

Articulated  and  Sign  Language  — 
"  When  we  wonder,"  says  (Scieuce,  "  at  the 
i*Bpidity  with  which  deaf-mutes  spell  out 
their  words  on  their  fingers,  we  are  apt  to 
feel  that  this  invention  has  really  dimi.sli- 
ed  the  disadvantages  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons almost  to  a  minimum.  Tiiat  such  is 
not  the  casH  is  vividly  suggested  bv  tiie 
s'aiistics  which  a  teacher  of  the  deaf-mute 
has  had  the  patience  to  gather.  He  has 
counted  the  average  number  of  word? 
which  a  pupil  in  his  school  wrote  or  spelled 
on  the  fingers  per  day.  and  finds  it  to  be 
1,118:  the  teacher  similarly  employs  216, 
but  uses  signs  equivalent  to  8G1  words 
daily.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  mother 
talks  2T,U00  words  to  her  child  in  t\  day. 
Making  du^  allowance  for  the  habit  of 
forming  only  parts  of  sentences  wldch  the 
d^-af-nmtes  cultivate,  and  also  for  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  sign-language  (which 
hearing  peopl"  really  also  use  in  the  form 
of  an  expressional  accompaniment),  the 
comparative  nieagreness  of  the  deaf  mute's 
conversation,  and  slowness  with  which  his 
mental  food  can  be  brought  to  him,  are 
plainly  evident." 

Net.  SPAPEH  Syndicates. — Mr.  "Me- 
Lure  furnishes  to  the  Ci'itic  an  account  of 
tlie  orii^in  and  progress  of  "Newspaper 
Syndica'es."     He  says  : 

"'•Less  than  twenty  yea's  ago,  Mr.  Tillot- 
son  who  publishes  a  daily  and  weekly  new  - 
paper  in  Bolton.  England,  goc  a  Scotch 
novelist  to  furnish  hmi  two  serial  novels 
per  year.  The  proprietor  of  a  rival  Bolton 
sheet  invited  the  same  man  to  write  a  se- 
rial for  him.  The  novelist  at  once  wrote  to 
Mr.  TiHotson  for  permission  to  do  so,  which 
was  refused.  He  tberpujion  wrote  to  IMr. 
Tillots'U  that  lie  would  (-xpc-ct  him  to  pur- 
chase  all   tlic   stories  he  wrote.      As   Mr. 
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Tillotson  would  not  engage  to  do  so,  the 
novelist  wrote  a  serial  for  the  rival  paper. 
It  occurred  to  Mr.  Tillotson  that  it  would 
be  better  for  eight  or  ten  newspapers   to 
jo  n  together,  and,  instead  of  each  paying 
a  small  sum  for   a  story  b}"-  an  unknown 
writer,  to  buy  with  the  aggregate   amount 
a   novel  by  a   famous   author.     He  made 
this   suggestion   to  a  inimber  of  editors, 
wlio  received  it  favorably,  and  empowere  I 
him  to  buy  a  novel  by  MissBraddon.  Nine 
papers  agreed  to  pay  £.jO  each.     Miss  Brad- 
don's  price  for  a  serial  was  then  £600  ;  but 
in  view  of  the  character  of  the  venture  she 
agreed  to  write  one  for  £450.  on  condition 
that  her  future  novels  should  be  jmid  for 
at  the  higher   rate.     The  plan  worked  so 
successfully  that  the  syndicate  agreed  to 
bu}- a  second  novel:  but  one  paper  failed 
and  another  withdrew,  thus  leaving  a  de- 
ficiency of  £100.     Mr.   Tillotson  wrote  to 
the  editors,  explaining  the  circumstances, 
but  only  one  made  up  his  share  of  the  de- 
ficiency; upon  which  the  Bolton  publisher, 
seeing   that  he  was  to  be  held  responsible 
for  any  loss,  determined  to  take  tie   busi- 
ness into  his  own  hands  and  make  it  pay. 
This   he  did:  and  ever  since  he  has  pub 
lished  novels  by  the  most  famous  novelist, 
of   England,  and  now   publishes  seven  or 
eight  of   them   every   year.     Three   years 
ngo  this   summer  Mr.  Tillotson   came  to 
America  to  enlarge  his  busings  ]\  re;  and 
about  the  time  he  was  announced  to  come. 
Mr.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sit».  aranged 
for  a  series  of  short  stories  l)y  Bret   Harte, 
Henry  James,  and  W.  D.  Howells.  Several 
leading  U'-wsitapers,   inchnling  the    New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat,  St.  Louis   O'loh'- 
Democrat.  and  Chicago  Tribune,  1  believe, 
joined  Mr.  Dana's  syndicate.     The  stories 
by   Mr,  Harte   and   Mr.  James  Avere  pub- 
lished, but  for  some  reason  or  other,  Mr. 
Howells's  story  was  never  written  for  the 
syndicate.     At  the  same  time  Mr.  Tillot- 
son arranged  for  an  extensive  service  of 
serials  in  American  newspapers.     At  that 
time  I   was  emjtloyed  in  the  publishing  of- 
fice of   the  Cevturp,  and  had  access  to  the 
magazine's  exchanges,     I  noticed  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Dana's  plan,  and  of  Mr.  Tillot- 


son's.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  couM 
6'  cure  short  stories  from  the  most  popular 
writers  f'  r  the  Century  and  Haiyer's  I 
could  arrange  to  have  them  published  in 
eight  or  ten  newspapers  simult  neously, 
each  paper  paying  a  small  sum.  The  first 
stoiw,  A  Daring  Fiction,  by  H.  H.  Boye- 
sen,  V.  as  published  November  10,  1884. 
This  was  followed  b}^  stories  by  J.  S.  of 
Dale,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  J.  T.  Trowbridf^e,  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, H.  C.  Bunner,  Francis  Hodgson 
Burnett,  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  Thomas 
A.  Janvier,  and  otiier  fanii  us  short-story 
writers.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  iNi  r. 
Allen  Thorndyke  Rice,  of  the  North 
Americdih  Review,  returned  from  Europe, 
full  of  a  new  scheme — namely,  to  lu  nisli 
four  or  five  articles  weekly,  by  tlie  most 
famous  writers  in  the  world,  discussing 
all  topics,  historical,  biographical,  scien- 
tific, etc.  He  began  his  syndicate  ser- 
vice with  the  New  Year,  1885,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  year  discontinued  it. 
When  I  began,  in  November,  1884,  I  fur- 
nished only  5.000  words  weekh",  in  the 
shape  of  an  orig  nal  short  story.  In  April, 
1885,  I  increased  the  service  to  15,000 
words  During  1  he  summer  of  1885  1  se- 
cured three  short  stories  by  a  new  writer, 
Mr.  Harry  Harland.  Just  before  I  pub- 
lished the  first  short  story  \>j  this  author, 
lie  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  thought  he 
would  ciiange  the  signature  to  Sidney 
Luska,  as  he  expected  to  liring  out  a  novel 
over  that  name  in  tlie  fall.  I  was  so  struck 
witli  the  excellence  of  the  short  stories, 
that  when  I  found  he  was  at  work  on  a 
new  serial  I  arranged  to  pub  ish  it  in  the 
syndica  e,  and  began  in  December  io  pub- 
lish Mrs.  Peixitda.  Tliis  increased  my 
service  to  20,000  words  weekl}-.  In  the 
fad  of  '8(j  I  organized  a  service  of  g.  neral 
articles,  which  increased  the  number  to 
30.1100.  The  demand  for  serial  stories  in- 
creasing, I  arranged  in  the  spring  of  1887 
for  addi  ional  serial  novels;  so  that  now  I 
am  furnisliing  over  50.000  words  weeklj', 
and  am  malung  •  contracts  which  will 
increase  the  service  to  nearly  100,000 
words." 
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PRr^SENT  LIFE  A^D  THOUGHT 
IN  CHINA. 

Among  the  couutries  of  the  dis- 
tant East,  China  holds  tiie  hi.i^liest 
pla(;e  in  the  estimation  of  the  West- 
ern world.  She  will  certainly  keei) 
the  position  she  has  won,  and  it 
becomes  a  dniy  for  Western  states- 
men to  make  themselves  acc^nainted 
with  ker  history  and  resources. 
The  combinations  of  educated  in- 
telligence with  vast  population,  of 
homogeneousness  of  race  with  fer- 
tility of  production,  of  excellence 
of  climate  with  vast  mineral  re- 
sources, unite  in  giving  her  a 
unique  position  among  the  Eastern 
nations. 

The  Marquis  Tseng  lias  tolil  us 
in  vigorous  metaphor  that  China 
was  always  powerful,  though  she 
did  not  know  it,  and  that  she  is 
now  better  acquainted  than  ever 
before  with  the  realities  of  her  po- 
sition. She  has  many  skilled  dip- 
lomatists, who  know  how  to  take 
advantage  for  her  good  of  the  mu- 
tual jealousies  and  fears  of  the 
European  States.  These  men  study 
telegrams  and  read  translated  lead- 
ers from  the  Times.  The  viceroys 
an<l  governors  serve  their  country 
loyally,  and  rejoice  iu  lier  pros- 
perity. They  aj^preciate  highly  the 
usefulness  of  })olitical  craft,  and 
when  the  cloud  of  expected  war 
hangs  over  the  European  horizon 
at  any  point,  they  cherish  the«hoi)e 
that  they  may  by  diplomatic  sldU 
make  the  changed  combinations  of 
Western  politics  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  their  country.  They  are 
better  statesmen  than  they  are 
generals,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  enjoy  Western  politics  as  an  in- 
teresting game  of  skill  in  which 
tliey   may  take    part    with    every 


prospect  of  success  tlirougli  that 
unimpassioned  Oriental  astuteness 
^^llich  is  the  gift  of  their  race. 
Europe  has  six  great  Powers, 
America  one,  and  Asia  is  now  as- 
])iring  to  be  recognized,  and  is  rec- 
ognizetl,  as  having  one  great  Power 
also.  War  has  done  China  much 
good  by  making  her  sensible  of  her 
(leliciencies,  and  showing  her  how 
slie  can  best  cope  with  foreign 
Powers.  She  is  now  stronger  than 
she  ever  was  before,  and  she  will 
become  stronger  yet.  It  is  quite 
within  h<^r  power  to  increase  the 
number  of  her  trained  soldiers,  to 
gain  still  more  aid  from  the  em- 
l>loym^ntof  foreign  officers,  and  to 
strengthen  the  forts  which  guard 
her  harbors.  It  has  been  proved 
that  Chinese  soldiers  can  meet  Eu- 
ropean soldiers  on  the  Held  of  bat- 
tle, behave  well,  and  oblige  their 
opponents,  after  hours  of  severe 
lighting,  to  return  to  their  ships, 
worn  out.  Then  they  have  seen 
them  weigh  anchor  and  sail  awa}', 
leaving  China  iu  possession  of  the 
territory  they  coveted.  It  may  ou 
some  future  occasion  be  proved 
that  China  can  also  take  care  of  her 
war-ships  when  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked by  some  foreign  enemy.  She 
has  now  initiated  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  naval  instruction,  so  that  her 
war-vessels  will  in  future,  it  is  to 
be  lio[)ed,  be  manned  by  more 
competent  persons.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  command  being 
given  to  men  of  energy,  ])rompti- 
tude,  and  courage,  whether  Chinese 
or  foreign.  Should  there  at  some 
future  time  be  unfortunately  anoth- 
er war,  China's  navy  may  quite 
])ossibly  ]>rove  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  inflict  loss  on  those  Avho 
attack  her.     If  this  be  the  result  of 
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tlie  iKivjil  trjiining-  now  being  given 
in  Mie  newly  established  schools, 
the  (xoveirinieiit  and  people  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  will  certainly  have 
made  advancement,  and  considering 
the  exi)erience  tbey  have  gained 
ill  fighting,  and  their  ])ossession  of 
Western  artillery,  they  may  be 
said  to  be  stronger  now  than  they 
ever  were  betore.  Bnt  itisnnsafe 
to  i)rophes3^  The  Chinese  fight 
better  on  shore  tlian  at  sea,  and 
tbey  have  not  yet  had  a  naval  lieio. 

Although  the  imperial  family  is 
Manclioo,  and  new  to  China  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  the  \)a- 
triotism  of  the  viceroys  and  govern- 
ors is  undoubted;  they  tye  ani- 
mated by  a  real  love  for  the  Gov- 
ernment— a  love  which  seems  to 
survive  undiminished  the  severe 
punishments  to  which  they  are, 
wh?u  HI  fault,  sometimes  exposed. 
Tlieir  humble  submission  to  chas- 
tisement is  most  remariaible,  and 
loyalty  is  a  virtue  which  is  assidu- 
ously cultivated  from  their  earliest 
youth.  Tiie  patriotism  of  the  gov- 
erning' class  has  been  conspicuous 
for  a  geiieratiou  in  Ihe  band  of 
Hoonaii  patriots  who  have  occupi(  d 
liigh  j)ositions.  The  i)rovince  of 
Iloonan  lies  north  of  Canton  and 
south  of  the  Ya?ig-tze  river.  Hoo- 
linyi  was  one  of  tiiese  ])atriots.  He 
was  (xovernor  of  Hoo-iiei  when  the 
Taii)ing  i-ebellion  broke  out,  and 
formed  the  plan  by  which  it  was 
ultimately  i)ut  <lown.  Tseng-kwo- 
fan,  tiie  first  JNIarquis  Tseng,  and 
Lis  son  and  successor  in  the  mar- 
quisate,  just  returned  from  Europe, 
ami  his  brother,  the  Viceroy  of 
Nanlcing,  and  another  son,  ti'easur- 
er  of  Kwei  chow,  ail  belong  to  this 
band.  Another  mem!)cr  of  it  was 
Kwo-sung-tau,  who  came  as   Minis- 


ter to  England  ten  years  ag-o.  Tso- 
tsung-tang-,  who  re-conquered  Cash- 
gar  after  a  revolt  of  twenty  years, 
was  anothei'.  Peng-yii-lin,  who  was 
sent  to  Canton  as  special  commis- 
sioner to  assist  the  viceroy  in  keep- 
ing the  French  away  from  that  im- 
])ortant  city,  is  also  a  member  of 
this  band;  and  so  is  Yang,  the 
Viceroy  of  Eoochow.  These  men 
slowly  r()S(^  from  com])arative  ob- 
scuiity,  and  they  have  unitedly 
aided  in  the  entliusiastic  endeavor 
to  restore  i)eace  to  their  native 
country,  by  quelling  rebellions, 
whether  Taii»ing  or  Mohammedan. 
Tiiere  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
devoted  loyalty  of  such  men  to  the 
Government.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  i)ublic  men  belonging  to 
otiier  ])r()vinces,  siudi  as  the  re- 
doubtable Li-hung-chang,  viceroy 
of  the  nietro])oIitan  province,  and 
oneof  the  Grand  Secretaries.  There 
is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting 
his  fidelity  even  during  those  years 
when  many  foreigners  said  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted,  ami  was  himself 
idanning  revolt  Those  who  spoke 
tiiusdid  not  know  the  man,  nor  did 
they  understand  the  country. 
There  is  i»ositively  no  ground  for 
questioning  the  loyalty  of  any  of 
the  viceroys  or  goveinois,  and  as 
they  are  men  of  tried  ability,  who 
have  passed  throngii  many  years  of 
service  in  inferior  ])osts,  by  which 
tliey  have  acquired  much  ofticial 
experience,  they  form  a  staff  of 
useful  public  servants,  who  keep 
the  wheels  of  the  State  vehicle 
moving,  and  avert  many  a  danger 
threatening  the  ])ublic  welfare. 

The  fact  that  tiie  i^Ianchoo  nation 
rules  /lie  Chinese  does  not  weaken 
China.  Q'he  peopb^  and  espc(-ially 
the   literati  of  China,  are    loyal  to 
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the  itnp(M'i,il  family  just  as  if  it  were 
Cliiiiesi'.     "Tiie  Emperor  is  to  me 
the  (loii;)r  of  literary  raiilc,  and  liis 
ancestors  <»"ave  my  ancestors  literary 
honors   for  seven   or  eijilit  <ieiiera- 
tions.     1   owe    him     fealty    as    tlie 
fountain  of  my  honors."     Such  is  a 
si»eciiuen  of  the  way  in  which  they 
reason,    and    it    is   an    understood 
thin.i;-  that  any  who,  on   occasion  of 
n  poi)nlar  rising  at  any  place,  may 
be  acting"  as  chief  magistrates, mnsb 
die    rather   than    qnit    their  ])osts. 
To   talk   politics  is  ia  common  life 
not   allowed.     The    well-condncted 
citizen    [)ays   his  taxes,   attends  to 
liis  own  affairs,  ami  avoids  criticiz- 
ing tilt'  (lovernnient.     If  he  goes  to 
take  a   cap   of  tea  in  a  large  tea- 
shop,  hv.  sees   written  up   iu  large 
characters  -"Do   not   talli.  politics. 
The  unster  of  tiie  house  wishes  his 
customers   to  avoid  such  conversa- 
tion, on  iiis  own  account  as  well  as 
on  theirs."   People  will  converse  of 
course    on    political    subjects,    not- 
Avithstanding  this    injunction,   and 
run  the  risk  of  being  observed  by 
some    one    who   may    report    what 
they  have  been  heard  to  say,  with 
additions.      The   daily   newspaper, 
too,  is  forcing  its  way  as  an  ex<;iting 
novelty,   and    its   compact  dose  of 
news,  local  and  foreign,  is  growing 
into  a.  necessity.     But  the  old  sys- 
tem is  built  up  on   the  absence  of 
political  thonght   as  a   fonndation, 
and  it  is  considered  that  this  al)sti- 
iience  from  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  dnty.     Passivity  engen- 
ders loyaltj'j  as   in    some  'countries 
ignorance    is    thougiit    to    be    the 
midiier   of    devotion.     In    Cliinai  a 
juaulent  man  does  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  i)owers  that 
be.      The    ancient    enii)erors    wlio 
tuled  badly  are  criticized.     History 


holds  her  balances,  and  puts  each 
at;tor  on  the  scene  into  her  scales, 
to  decide  what  good  he  has  done 
and  what  evil;  but  as  to  the  living, 
sileiu;e  is  golden. 

Certainly,  revolntions  in  Chinese 
history  have  been  numerons,  and 
the  peoi»le  have  more  than  once 
shown  very  strongly  the  desire  to 
expel  foreign  dynasties.  But  the 
Government  has  always  been  des- 
potic, and  a  change  of  dynasty  is 
only  a  change  of  masters.  Tiie 
good  to  be  gained  by  an  ui)rising  is 
problematical.  The  risks  to  be  run 
by  a  rebel  are  overwhelmingly 
great.  The  patriotic  cry  of  China 
for  China  has  its  effect  only  when 
a  lelxdiion  has  become  i)()werful 
enongh  to  maintain  order  and  con- 
duct the  literary  examinations 
throughout  whole  provinces.  Then 
the  people  have  no  choice,  and  they 
transfer  their  loyalty  to  those  who 
have  the  power.  At  the  beginning 
of  tlie  Ming  dynasty,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  China  became  in- 
tensely patriotic  when  the  Mongol 
emperors  were  driven  out.  In  the 
fur.v  of  the  ])eople's  zeal  at  that 
time  the  Nestorian  missions  disap- 
peared, and  the  Roman  Catholic 
chnrcln^s  and  fathers  in  Pekin  were 
not  again  heard  of.  It  was  not  that 
thereligion  they  taught  was  hated; 
the  people  hated  its  foi'eign  origin. 
In  the  twelfth  centuiy  the  popula- 
tion in  North  China  were  loyal  to 
the  Golden  <lynasty,  which  was 
Tartar;  while  South  China  was  loyal 
to  a  native  imperial  family.  Trea- 
ties of  peace  were  made  at  that 
time  with  the  imi)erial  title  of  the 
emperors  the  same  for  the  two 
countries,  and  written  at  the  same 
height  on  the  pai>er.  T1h»  patriot- 
ism of  China  for  China  did  not  at 
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that  time  lead  many  of  tlie  northern 
])e()iile  to  travel  to  Soutli  China,  and 
reside  there  rather  than  live  under 
forei^Mi  masters;  but  there  were 
some  such,  and  amoii*;^  others  we 
Ijear  of  the  hereditary  diikes,  the 
descendants  of  Coiifiicins.  iiaviiig' 
done  this.  The  remain in,^"  descend 
ants  of  the  sage  remained  in  tiieir 
old  home  under  tiie  Tartar  dyjiasty, 
and  one  of  them  was  made  a  duke, 
to  keei>  up  the  sacritices.  ]Jiiring' 
this  period  the  manes  of  Confucius 
received  double  honors  under  the 
fostering  patronage  of  the  two  em- 
])erors,  Chinese  and  foreign.  The 
Chinese  practically  do  iH)t  distin- 
guish the  Manchoo  empire  in  their 
thoughts  from  the  Chinese  empire. 
Their  ])atriotic  feeling  is  one  and 
uu<livided.  The  Taii)ings  thirty 
years  ago  failed  to  attract  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  well-dressed  classes 
in  any  part  of  China.  They  raised 
the  cry  of  China  for  China  entirely 
without  success.  The  religion  of 
the  Taipings  was  foreign,  and  the 
hearts  of  tlie  people  remaine«l  with 
the  Maiichoos,  who  liave  consit-t- 
eutly  maintained  the  institutions 
and  religion  of  China.  That  the 
Chinese  show  not  the  least  desire 
to  exi»el  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and 
liave  remained  faithful  to  it  through 
the  foreign  wars  and  the  native  re- 
bellions of  tlie  la^t  half-century, 
proves  that  China  is  an  undivided 
unit  and  has  a  genuine  loy;dty  to 
the  reigning  family.  Tliis  ought  to 
be.understood  by  the  European  ob- 
server who  would  estimate  accu- 
rately the  extent  and  stability  of 
Chi  nese  ■i)ower.  , 

Five-and-tliii'ty  yearshave  ]>assed  I 
since  the  Taiping  rebellion  com-  i 
menced  i'l  China.  They  have  been  | 
mostly  yeai-s  of  weakness  ami  dis-  | 


order.  A  netv  i>eriod  of  ])rosperity 
has,  however,  now  begun  its  coarse, 
and  the  cessation  of  the  Chinese 
Empeior's  minority  just  at  this 
time  will  have  caused  many  eyes  to 
be  directed  to  that  country  which 
has  so  lately  entered  into  dijylo- 
matic  relations  in  a  regular  manner 
with  all  the  great  ])o\vers  of  the 
West.  The  rebellions  which  have 
weakened  it  are  at  an  end,  and 
Chiiui  is  now  a  great  Asiwtic 
Power.  It  is  the  time  to  take  a 
nearer  view. 

On  February  7th,  1S87,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  young 
monaich  of  that  country,  just  fif- 
teen years  and  a  half  old,  was  ])res- 
ent  at  a  special  ceieniony  in  the 
great  hall  of  audieiu;e,  wliere  he 
re<;eived  the  homage  of  about  four 
hundred  of  the  ])rinces,  nobility, 
and  officers  of  State,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  personally  undertaking 
for  the  first  time  the  i-esponsibility 
of  the  government.  The  Empress 
Regent  last  summer  fixed  this  early 
time  for  the  Emjteror's  attaining 
his  majority  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  shown  great  diligence 
ami  made  great  jirogiess  in  his 
studies,  and  that  the  termination 
of  difficulties  with  Fiance  affi)r(led 
a  suitable  oi)portunity  for  her  to 
I'esign  to  him  the  reins  of  power. 
Her  decision  caused  great  trei)ida- 
tion  to  the  IVIinisters.  It  seemed 
too  soon.  The  Emi)ress's  wisdom 
and  exi>erience  were  still  needed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  government. 
A  com])romise  was  proposed  and 
ado))red,  and  in  consequence  the 
Emi)eror — whose  ini))erial  name  is 
Kwang  hsil— has  assumed  ])ersonal 
authority,  but  the  Empi'ess  assists 
still  in  the  government  as  the  Em- 
peror's chief  adviser. 
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The  T;ii-li()-tieii,  where  tliB  ceie- 
moiiy  of  iiisfallarioii  took  ])lace,  is 
tlie  same  lofty  hall  in  which  tlie 
Eiupeior  receives  the  homage  of  his 
Coiut  ou  New  Year's  Day  and  ou 
other  special  occasions.  His  per- 
sonal suite  surrouiid  him  at  such 
times.  Four  secretaries  stand  ou 
the  right,  iiolding  pencils  and  tab- 
lets to  re(;ord  what  the  Eiui)eroi' 
may  say.  Ou  each  si<le  there  is  a 
band  of  musicians,  outside  the  hall 
door,  on  the  broad  marble  terrace 
whicii  fronts  it.  The  music  is 
soft  and  low.  Voices  accoini)any 
sweet-tuned  instruments,  and  the 
words  chanted  express  congratu- 
lation. Loud  sounds  are  not  per- 
mitted Uelow  the  terrace  are 
arrayed  the  courtiers  according-  to 
rank,  including  on  this  occasion 
none  but  those  of  high  grades;  and 
beyond  tiiem  are  more  musicians. 
These  last  make  louder  sounds  than 
are  })ermitted  on  the  terrace.  Be- 
yond them,  again,  and  outside  the 
palace  gate,  are  assembled  ofticers 
of  the  lower  ranks,  who  there  per- 
form their  protestations.  It  is  not 
considered  necessary  for  them  to 
see  the  Emperor;  it  is  enoug"h  to 
know  that  lie  is  on  the  throne,  and 
this  fact  the  strains  of  the  louder 
music  heaid  in  the  dis>tance  an- 
nounc-e  to  them.  On  this  occjy^ion 
the  Marquis  Tseng,  wiio  has  b(^- 
come  so  well  known  and  esteemed 
in  Europe  for  his  ability  and  <liplo- 
matic  success,  was  placed  high 
among  the  near  and  the  favore  1. 
T(>  render  the  new  Emperor's  title 
valid  in  all  respects,  all  was  done 
that  (jould  be  done  at  the  time 
when  he  wa.s  selected.  Wiien  it 
was  felt  that  tlie  late  Emperor's 
illness  was  beyond  cure  the  Grand 
CouuimI  was  called.     This   cionsists 


of  i)rinces,  nobles,  and  the  chief 
member.s  of  the  Government,  Four 
sons  of  Taukwang  and  uncles  of 
the  last  Emperor  were  present. 
Eight  hereditary  i)rin('es,  whose 
titles  'vere  give;i  to  their  fore- 
t^ithers  25U  years  ago,  at  the  con- 
(juest,  for  their  services  as  gen- 
erals and  (councillors,  were  all 
there.  So  also  were  seveial  of  the 
second  and  third  class  of  i)rinces, 
with  the  Cabinet  and  the  heads  of 
the  six  Boards.  Though  the  ma- 
jority  were  Alanchoos,  ii  not  incon- 
siderable numl)er,  and  these  very 
influential  persons,  were  Chinese. 
The  question  of  the  succession  was 
considered  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
Emi)eror  was  too  ill  to  make  a  will, 
but  a  will  might  be  made  for  him, 
and  it  might  1)3  read  to  him  and  his 
consent  obtained.  This  was  done. 
The  Em[)ress-dowager  named  Tsai- 
tien,  son  of  the  seventh  prince,  her 
younger  sister's  lirst-bfn'u.  The 
dying  Emperor  is  said  to  have 
given  his  consent  The  document 
iixing  the  succession,  approved  by 
the  Emi)eror,  but  not  written  with 
the  vermilion  ])encil,  was  read  to 
the  Council.  All  the  members  of 
the  Council  signed  a  document  by 
which  they  signified  their  recog- 
nition of  the  nev  Em[)eror.  When 
this  had  been  done  tlie  ninth  i)rince 
went  in  his  chair  to  bring-  his  little 
nephew,  which  he  di^i,  cariyiug 
him  upon  his  knee.  The  Emperor 
will  not  now  be  able  to  recollect 
what  took  place^that  night,  for. he 
was  but  three  yeai'S  and  a  half  old. 
It  was  a,  very  cold  night  in  Jan- 
uary. His  father".^  residence  was 
in  the  south-west  of  the  Tartar 
city,  fnlly  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  i)ala(5e.  It  was  late  at 
night.     The  little  fellow  would  be 
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warmly  \vrap])efl  in  sables,  tlie 
favorite  winter  attire  of  the  rich 
Manchoos  in  Peking.  He  was  con- 
veyed by  the  nintli  prince  because 
he  is  younger  than  the  seventh 
prince,  and  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  was  on  that  account  admis- 
sible at  the  seventh  i)riiice's  resi- 
dence wlien  the  elder  brotliers,  the 
eighth  and  sixth  princes,  would  not 
have  been.  Lie  was  taken  at  once 
to  the  imperial  ai>artnients  (cnowu 
as  the  Yang-hsin-tien  (the  Ball  for 
Nourishing  the  Heart),  where  the 
dowager  Empresses  were  in  wait- 
ing to  receive  him.  There  he  lias 
been  ever  since,  occupying  the 
same  apartments  in  which'  seven 
emperors  before  him  have  resided 
since  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty. 
China  has  not  the  biw  of  hei'edi- 
tary  right  to  settle  the  succession. 
The  Government  is  despotic,  and 
the  Emperor  can  choose  his  own 
successor i  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
the  eldest  sou  who  ustuilly  sue 
ceeds  his  father.  The  Emperor  is 
an  absolute  ruler,  and  cannot  be 
controlled;  but  should  the  best  and 
most  capable  prince  be  cliosen,  and 
he  not  be  at  the  same  time  the 
eldest,  no  one  nee<l  comi)lain  that 
the  hereditary  princii)le  has  not 
been  adhered  to.  The  public  wel- 
fare needs  wise  and  able  sover- 
eigns, and  the  dying  n^Mnarch  may 
make  a  better  choice  than  if  he 
"were  obliged  by  law  to  take  the 
eldest.  The  monarch,  too,  in  China, 
should  in  his  will  appoint  a 
regency.  If  there  be  a  regency  of 
high  functionaries,  the  Empress 
need  not  be  regent;  but  if  such  a 
regency  be  not  appointed,  the  Km 
press  will  become  regent.  In  the 
case  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi,  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  1662,  there 


was  a  regency  of  four;  in  the  case 
of  Kwang-hsii  the  two  Empresses 
were  regents.  When  the  father  is 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  that 
son  offers  tlie  sacrifices  twice  a 
year  to  his  7?ianes,  for  the  rule  is 
that  the  eldest  son  is  the  most 
suitable  ])erson  to  do  this.  Should 
the  successor  to  the  throne  be  a 
nephew,  he  ought  to  be  adopted  as 
a  son  by  liis  uncle.  This  law  of 
adoption  views  the  empire  as  an 
inheritance,  and  the  Chiiiese  law 
resembles  that  of  the  Romans  in 
this  resi)ect. 

A  j)athetic  tragedy  haj^pened  at 
the  funeral  of  the  last  Emperor  in 
connection  with  thei)rincipleof  suc- 
cession to  the  emi^ire  by  adoption. 
An  officer,  Wookoo-t()o,  <'OMiinitted 
suicide  because  the  succession  had 
not  been  settled  to  his  mind  by  the 
Em[)ress  and  the  Grand  Council. 
He  thought  that  the  Emperor 
Tung-chill  was  not  well  treated, 
because  the  Emi»eror  Kwang  hsii  is 
a  cousin  and  not  a  nephew,  tie 
reasoned  in  this  way:  if  the -Em 
])eror  Kwang-h.su  ma.rry  and  have 
a  direct  heir,  that  heir  will  succeed 
liim  and  perform  the  sacu'itices  to 
him;  thus  the  Emperor  Tun^-chih 
will  be  left  without  a  lineal  suc- 
(;essor.  To  remedy  this  fatal  flaw 
in  the  djniastic  succession  the  Em- 
peror Kwang-hsii  should,  Avhen  his 
son  becomes  old  enough,  ap]^oiut 
him  the  adoi)ted  son  of  Emi)eror 
Tung-(-hih,  and  resign  to  him  the 
throne.  The  Court  did  not,  and 
would  not,  consent  to  this  view,  as 
lie  was  aware;  nor  would  the  Em- 
])ress  see  why  the  new  Emperor 
should  be  bound  to  resign  when  he 
grew  np,  by  an  edict  which  ^Voo- 
koo-too  thought  she  ought  to  issue. 
He   therefore    committed    suicide, 
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leiiviiig  ;i  document  stilting  liis 
views.  This  tlocninent  was  ioiind 
near  liis  body,  and  shown  to  the 
Empress.  In  the  decree  issued  on 
the  occasion,  while  symi)athy  was 
sliown  for  the  loyal  feeling  of  the 
unfortunate  officei',  his  view  was 
not  accepted,  because  the  young 
Emperor  must  be  left  to  <leci(le 
when  the  titting  time  shall  arri\e 
what  steins  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  <lue  i)er forma  nee  of 
sacrificial  rites  to  his  predecessor 
on  the  throne. 

An  incident  like  this,  taking 
place  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
shows  the  genuine  loyalty  of  the 
Chinese  oflicials,  the  result  of  the 
loyal  adherence  by  the  Manchoo 
sovereigns  to  the  system  of  exanii- 
uations,  and  of  the  honors  distrii)- 
uted  yearly  to  successful  candi- 
dates. The  Manchoos,  when  they 
conquered  the  country,  continued 
the  system  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
which  they  found  prevailing,  and 
by  a  wise  intermixture  of  Ciiinese 
and  Manchoos  in  the  chief  offices 
of  the  Government  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  literati  to  accept  with 
cordiality  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
race.  Each  of  the  six  Boards, 
whether  of  Works,  Revenue,  Cere- 
monies, Civil  Ofticie,  Military  Es- 
tal)lisli meats,  Criminal  Law,  has  a 
Manchoo  and  a.  Chinese  presidept, 
and  two  Manchoo  and  Chinese  vice- 
presidents.  The  offices  of  imi)or- 
tance  through  the  country  are  tilled 
frequently  by  Manchoos,  but 
usually  by  Chinese.  The  ancient 
princii)le  in  se!e(;ting  othcers  is  to 
take  those  who  are  "  virtuous 
and  prudent."  The  system  of 
examinations  is  adopted  as  a 
metiiod  for  discovering  what  men 
bear    this  character.     The     pr..;u,> 


tion  of  education  is  a  secondary 
aim;  the  supply  of  competent  offi- 
cers is  the  primary  intention.  Tliia 
works  well  for  enlisting  ihe  peo])le 
on  the  side  of  the  existing  imperial 
regime.  The  officials  are  connected 
with  the  prefectures  through  the 
whole  empire;  the  ramiticatious  of 
their  family  relationships  reach  to 
every  part,  near  or  distant.  The 
symi)athies  of  the  people  are  there- 
fore everywhere  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Those  who  do  not  obtain 
office  with  its  emoluments  obtain 
some  amount  of  honor  and  influence 
through  the  literar^^  degree  they 
have  obtained,  or  some  official  title 
bestowed  on  them  as  a  reward  for 
services  rendered.  The  Govern- 
ment has  titles  not  only  for  the 
able  and  scholarly,  but  for  all  mili- 
tary accomplishments — for  the  rich 
and  tne  successful  in  every  branch 
of  life.  Those  who  can  shoot  well 
at  a  target  are  made  Bachelors, 
Masters,  and  Doctors,  just  as  those 
who  can  write  a  good  essay  or  im- 
provise a.  poem.  The  luitural  pa- 
triotism of  the  people  is  directed 
therefore  towards  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment, because  all  are  looking 
to  it,  for  themselves  or  for  their 
relatives,  with  the  ardent  expecta- 
tion that  at  the  next  scattering  of 
honors  and  ])romotious  some  will 
fall  to  their  share. 

The  boundary-line  of  Chinese 
territory,  across  which  the  sons  of 
Han  look  at  Russia,  is  of  immense 
length,  in  all  more  than  foui' 
thousand  English  miles.  Thia 
boundary-line  begins  at  Possiet,  on 
the  Manchurian  east  coast,  north  ol 
Coi-ea.  it  consists  chiefly  of  rivers 
for  two  thousand  miles,  and  for  the 
remaining  two  thousand,  of  .nou'i- 
tain    chains.     The   river   bo  ind.ay 
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is  easily  fixed  and  ns  easily  violat- 
ed. Russia  is  more  likely  to  cross 
tiie  river  boundaries  tlian  tiiose 
Avhieh  consist  of  lofty  mountain 
eliains.  All  aloiiff  these  lines  China 
is  busy  strengthening^-  her  position. 
By  the  last  Gazettes,  wiiich  cow- 
tained  a  report  of  the  defence  ex- 
penditure of  the  three  eastern 
})rovinces  stretciiing  from  the 
Amour  Eiver  to  the  ISTewchwang, 
Port  Artliur,  and  Corea,  it  api>ears 
that  it  is  under  the  new  Naval 
Board,  and  tiiat  £216,000  sterling 
per  annum  is  the  total  outlay.  For 
this  sum  about  5,000  men,  drilled 
in  foreign  fashion,  are  maintained 
in  each  of  the  three  provinces. 
They  have  sixty  Krui)p  guns  under 
their  ciiarge,  twenty  in  each  piov- 
ince.  in  future  a  million  taels  will 
be  required  annuallv  for  this  item 
—that  is  about  £250,000.  The 
necessary  quarter  of  a  million  for 
frontier  defence  in  tlie  Manchurian 
provinces  will,  for  the  present  at 
least,  be  supplied  from  the  foreign 
customs  revenue.  A  change  is 
being  made  in  the  aduiinistration 
of  the  three  MancluMian  i)rovinces. 
The  Chinese  emigrant  farm-work- 
ers, attracted  by  tlie  fertility  of  tiie 
soil,  have  increased  so  much  that 
the  normal  civil  system  of  Cliina 
projier  is  in  course  of  rapid  estab- 
lishment there.  Each  military 
governor  is  uow  required  to  dis- 
charge tiie  duties  of  the  corre- 
sponding civil  office.  Under  him 
are  a  certain  number  of  magistrates, 
who  control  prefectures  arnd  arron- 
dissements.  It  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  the  old  military  sj'stem  of 
Manchuria  and  Mongoliai  will  be 
greatly  modified,  and  almost  re- 
])lace(i,  by  a  system  whose  main 
features  are  the  use  of  foreigil  drill 


and  Ejiropean  cannon,  and  a  regular 
exi)enditure  for  frontier  defence 
from  tiie  receii)ts  of  the  foreign 
customs. 

Ill  Cliinese  Turkestan  similar 
changes  have  taken  i)lace.  Sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains, this  legion  is  i  rotected  from 
foi^ign  invasion  by  difticulties  like 
those  wiiich  oi)posed  themselves  to 
Hannibal  ami  I^apoleou  when  tliey 
marched  across  the  Alj^s  in'to  Italy. 
Tliis  renders  the  task  of  defence 
easier,  lleie  also  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  China  proper  has  been 
introduced,  of  wiiich  a  tax  on  agri- 
culture is  the  basis.  The  grass 
land  of  Mongolia  is  here  exchanged 
in  many  i)laces  for  fertile  gardens 
and  cornfields.  The  aim  of  the 
Government  is  to  make  all  the 
outlying  provinces  as  much  like 
China  as  i)ossible.  As  emigrants 
])ress  in  year  by  year,  the  ])opula- 
tion  increases,  till  the  fitting  mo- 
ment has  arrived  for  the  estal)lish- 
ment  of  the  civil  and  military  ex- 
aminations, and  this  completes  the 
transformation  of  agricultural  Tar- 
tary  to  the  Chinese  type.  An  ad- 
mirable methotl  of  cheapening 
military  expenditures  is  that  of 
military  colonies.  Soldieis cultivate 
the  soil  as  part  of  their  duties;  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  military 
farming  districts  are  apart  of  the 
ofticial  accounts.  By  this  system 
lands  that  once  lay  waste  are 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  the 
soldier  maintains  the  industrious 
habits  jof  his  youth,  while  there  is  a 
force  ready  for  immediate  action 
should  there  be  either  a  rebellion 
or  a  foreign  invasion.  The  crimi- 
nal administration  is  made  to  dove- 
tail with  this  official  (colonization. 
Criminals  sentenced  to  transport  - 
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tion  are  conveyed  to  some  locnlity 
wliere  waste  biiul  is  capable  of 
cultivation.  Their  wives  and  chil- 
dren accoiai)any  tlieni.  Tliey  have 
lauil,  <;rain,  and  a  cow  lent.  To  tlieni, 
;ind  when  the  crops  are  gathered 
they  account  for  these  loans,  ;ind 
])ay  wiiat  is  demanded.  The  G-ov- 
oniment  allows  their  families  to 
ai;coinpany  them  in  their  distant 
exile,  that  they  may  not  run  away, 
and  is  thus  able  to  prevent  their 
either  escaping"  the  fall  term  of 
their  pen  ilty  or  cheating-  the  G-ov- 
ernnuMi':.  of  the  autumn  dues.  This 
systeni  of  military  colonies  dates 
from  before  the  Christian  era,  when 
the  Cainese  hist  conquered  Turke- 
stan. 

A  ^re  it  impulse  has  been  given 
to  emigration  fiom  North  China  to 
the  fertile  lands  nortls-east  and 
north  and  north-west  of  the  Great 
Wall  by  the  g-reat  fainine  of  1876, 
and  by  the  rebellions  of  the  last 
thirty  years-  The  Hoods  of  the 
Yellow  River  have  also  driven 
multitiules  to  seek  a  peacefnl  home 
in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  north. 
They  can  be  reached  in  a  few  days 
by  pedestrians  walking  with  packs 
on  their  backs  in  groups  of  three, 
five,  or  more.  After  a  few  months, 
having  earned  something  in  a  land 
of  i)lenty,  the  emigrants  return  to 
remove  their  families  to  the  new 
home  in  the  wilderness.  This  work 
of  colonizing  the  extensive  tracts 
of  fertile  land  which  exist  beyond 
the  G-reat  Wall  must  go  on  increas- 
ing so  long  as  i)eace  shall  continue. 
Naturally  the  poli(5y  of  China  is 
detinitely  expansive,  in  this  respect. 
The  Governmant  fosters  emigration, 
and  loses  no  time  in  appointing 
governors  to  new  cities  and  provinc- 
es.    For  a     time   the  colonies   are 


under  military  law.  Civil  law  fol- 
lows, with  the  system  of  literary 
degrees  and  ofticial  distinc^tions. 
Tiie  INIariiuis  Tseng  says,  in  the 
Aiiiatio  Quarterly  lleDievj  for  January, 
Miat"in  Manchuria,  .Mongolia,  and 
Chinese  Turkestan  there  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  country  whicii  have 
never  felt  the  touch  of  the  hus- 
bandman." It  is  just  in  these 
tracts  into  which  tlie  suri)lus 
population  of  China's  northern 
proviiutes  is  now  ])ressing  so  ra.i)idly 
that  the  Government  is  fast  com- 
pleting the  change  from  militaiy  to 
civil  administrati(ui.  Thus  China 
is  positively  becoming  stronger  in 
her  possessions  in.  Tartary  by  their 
growing  ])oi>ulation  and  assimila- 
tion to  her  provinces  at  home.  This 
is  a  set-off  to  famines  aiul  war,  and; 
if  the  (Tovernment  is  successful  ijii 
])reserving  internal  ])eace,  the> 
northern  [)rovinces  will  recover- 
after  a  few  yeai's  the  old  figure*?; 
at  which  they  stood  in  the  popnlia.'-. 
tion  lists.  The  quickness  wiithi 
which  the  i)0[»nlati()n  returnsuisei, 
and  fall  is  a  striking  fact  in  Chiiiijes© 
history.  However  great  their  l^ssses 
may  Ite,  the  Chinese  are  ni,<i^«dly 
certain  to  recoup  them  in  aj,  very 
few  decades,  on  nccount  o.f  the 
salubrity  of  the  country  aiul  the 
self-maintaining  physique,-  of  the 
race.  The  eighteen  provinces  be- 
come twenty- one,  if  we-  include 
Manchuria,  where  the  Chittese  are 
now  the  largest  element  of  the 
population.  The  new  large  Turk- 
ish ]n'ovince  will  make-  the  number 
twenty-two,  and  som^.  think  Corea 
will  soon  become  a  twenty-thiid 
province. 

This  brings  us  to.  the  ])resent 
attitude  of  China  in  regard  to  Coi  ca, 
and    Japan.     Corea    was    iucorpps. 
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r.nted  into  the  empire  in  tlie  second 
centui-y  before  Clirist,  iind  iigiiin  in 
tlie  seventh  century.  Tlio  Coreiins 
si)eal':  ii  Innguage  half  of  \vl)icli  is 
their  own  and  half  Chinese.  The 
saine  is  true  of  tlie  Jai)anese.  Both 
nations  long  ago  adopted  the  Ciii- 
iiese  educational  system.  The  Co- 
rean  population  intdudes,  like  that 
of  Tung-l<ing-,  a  very  large  Chinese 
element,  the  residuum  from  early 
emigration.  But  the  grammar  of 
tlie  native  tongue  in  Corea  and  in 
Japan  has  kept  its  place;  while  the 
vocabulary  of  Chinese  civilization 
in  all  its  fulness,  with  the  printers, 
])ainters,  umbrella  makers,  silk- 
weavers,  tea-cultivators,  lacquer- 
mal<ers,  juidc-builders,  wine  and 
toy-manufacturers,  as  well  as  the 
Looks  and  mechanical  implements 
of  China  luive  made  the  social 
economy  of  those  countries  wliat 
they  now  are.  Corea  is  legally 
subordinate  to  China;  her  king  is  a 
vassal  of  the  Manchoo  dynasty,  and 
lie  an  1  his  queen  receive  their  in- 
vestiture from  China.  Jaj)an  has 
taken  Loochoo,  once  a  Chinese 
vassal  State.  France  has  taken 
Tung  king,  another  vassal  State. 
England  lias  taken  Burmah,  an<l 
will  send  the  decennial  embassy 
to  kecj)  up  an  old  form;  but 
China  will  retain  no  i)ower  there. 
Only  Corea  remai»)s.  Geographi- 
cally, Corea  ought  to  belong-  to 
China,  if  China  were  able  to  keep 
it  But  China  has  enough  to  <lo  in 
taking-  care  of  her  own  coast  line. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  she  would 
be  acting-  wisely  in  assuming  a  new 
responsibility,  involving  a  loiifj  ad- 
ditional coast-line,  -with  some  six 
liarbors  to  protect.  But  prestige 
favors  China.  Corea  fears  and  re- 
spects  her;  and    history  and  near 


neighborhood  have  linked  the 
k'ss(M- and  greater  nationalities  to- 
gether from  time  immemoiial.  As 
to  Corea  herself,  she  has  no  ])ower 
to  say  yes  or  no.  She  iis  a  ball 
tossed  between  rival  ])layeis,  and 
is  heli)less  for  attack  or  defence. 
But  her  hope  ought  to  be  directed 
to  Western  civilization.  Jt  is  not 
China  that  can  do  Corea  mucdi 
good.  She  had  better  be  a  neutral 
State,  an<l  facilities  onght  to  be 
afibrded  to  Europeans  to  worl<  her 
coal,  copi)er,  and  iron  deposits, 
which  are  veiy  abundant,  with 
Western  capital  and  api)liances. 
Corea  could  then  be  brought  into 
a  tiourisbing  condition.  Tlie  great 
coal  deposits  of  North  China  are 
continued  nndei-  the  IVking  ])lain 
throngh  Corea  into  Jai)an,  and  this 
fact  ensures  Corea's  future  i)ros- 
peiity. 

The  customs  de])artment  in  Corea 
is  now  made  a  branch  of  that  of 
China.  This  shows  that  the  ab 
sorjition  of  Corea  by  China  is  not 
unlikely,  b)r  it  multii)lies  the  links 
which  connect  the  two  countries. 
The  amount  of  leveniie  dei'ived 
frojn  the  i'oveign  customs  in  Corea 
during  nine  months  of  last  year 
was  180,000  dolbiis.  .Subtracting 
the  cost  oi'  the  coiiecting  service, 
the  Corean  Government  would  le- 
ceive  three-fouiths  of  this  sum. 
At  Seoul,  consideiing  the  uii(|nes- 
tioned  )toverty  of  the  country,  this 
sum  will  not  be  coiisi<lered  smiill. 
During  the  same  ])eriod  the  number 
of  Japanese  ])asseng-eis  aniving  in 
Corea  by  steamer  was  greater  by 
400  than  the  number  of  those  who 
left;  showing  that  abont  500  J^)a- 
nese  are  at  present  ea<;]i  yeartaking: 
up  their  abode  in  Corea  to  gain  a 
livelihood.     Very  few  Chinese  go 
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there,  and  it  may  he  concluded 
from  ])reseiit  signs  tliaE  tlie  trade  of 
Japan  witli  Corea  will  steadily  in- 
crease, while  the  progress  of  mari- 
time trade  between  China  and  Corea 
will  1x3  slow  There  is,  however, 
an  ol<l-establislied  land-trade  be- 
tween Corea  and  Peking,  and  with 
the  Mancliuriaii  cities  on  the  route, 
which  m  ly  account  in  part  for  the 
small  ain:)uut  of  Chinese  trade  at 
the  newly  opened  ports  of  Corea. 
Ohin;i  receives  an  annual  embassy 
from  Corea,  and  traders  accompany 
the  mission.  She  also  gives  them 
her  aim  tnac,  and  on  the  accession 
of  a  new  king  or  queen  sends  an 
embassy  to  invest  them  wicli  their 
titles. 

At  present  Corea  is  exporting 
gohl  to  Japan  at  tlie  rate  of  nearly 
a  million  dollars'  worth  in  a  year. 
To  China,  by  land,  she  exports  a 
very  goo(l  stout  paper  made  of  bark, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Chinese  paper  whicLi  stout  grey 
shirtings  do  to  thin  calico.  She 
also  exports  ginseng  and  other 
medicines,  native  calicoes  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  Her  staples  at 
the  open  ports  are  bones,  cow- 
hides, and  beans.  Tlie  foreign  arti- 
cles her  people  like  best  are  grey 
shirtings,  lawns,  muslins,  and  kero- 
sene oil.  A  new  policy  needs  to  be 
inaugurated  in  Corea  which  would 
allow  mines  to  be  worked.  It  will 
then  becoine  possible  for  her  to 
export  the  metals  and  coal  which 
are  now  hidden  beneath  her  soil, 
the  source  of  riches  in  the  future. 

China  is  now  happily  at  peace  with 
Japan,  after  some  months  of  trou- 
blesome negotiations  arising  out  of 
the  p:iinful  event  of  last  year  at 
Nagasaki,  when  lives  were  lost  in 
a  quarrel  between  Japanese  and  a 


party  from  a  Chinese  ship  of  war 
on  slmre  at  that  place.  China  has 
lost  Loochoo,  her  most  distant 
dependency,  through  the  action  of 
the  Japanese  in  raking  possession 
of  that  archii)elago  without  leave. 
But  she  has  learned  to  feel  tiiat  it 
is  better  to  allow  Japan,  as  matters 
stand,  to  retain  that  insignificant 
kingdom.  The  fear  of  war  on  ac- 
count of  the  Japanese  invasion 
of  Formosa  was  averted  by  the 
mediation  of  the  former  British 
Minister  to  China,  Sir  Tliomas 
^V'ade.  An  indemnity  paid  by  Cliina 
of  half  a  million  dollars  secnred 
peace.  These  two  Powers  were 
glad  not  to  be  obliged  to  tight 
longer,  and  this  is  ai  good  omen. 
Only  in  Corea  are  these  nationali- 
ties likely  to  come  into  collision, 
aTid  there  the  presence  of  the 
various  foreign  representatives  will 
tend  to  maintain  harmony.  China 
stands  always  in  need  of  Japanese 
copper,,  lacquer-ware,  coal,  vegeta- 
bles, wax,  aiul  sea-weed.  At  Chi- 
nese ports  the  imports  from  Japan 
are  just  at  present,  as  compared 
with  exports  to  Japan,  as  ten  to 
three  in  value.  The  Jajianese  do 
not  need  silk  or  tea,  and  they 
receive  gold  and  silver  instead. 
The  whole  foreign  trade  of  China 
is  valued  at  150,000,000  taels.  Out 
of  this  amount  seven  millions  is  the 
value  of  Japanese  trade,  and  twelve 
millions  that  of  the  United  States. 
Tiie  Japanese  trade  hiis  increased 
a  million  in  eight  years.  It  is  with 
Japan  as  with  India.  Chiiiai  pro- 
duceslittle  that  eitherof  these  coun- 
tries wants.  All  three  countries  ])ro- 
duce  rice  and  wheat.  The  Japanese 
would  be  better  for  more  wheat,  for 
they  have  not  the  physical  endur- 
ance of  the  Chinese.   If  they  import 
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ed  wheat  from  China,  it  would  be 
well  for  them;  a.s  also  mutton,  to 
take  the  ])lace  of  tisli.  Sli«ep  will 
not  live  in  Ja])an,  but  the  Jajjaiiese 
migiit  nse  Cliinese  mutton.  Tiiis 
would  tend  to  equalize  tiade  and 
g-ive  more  stability  to  their  pliysical 
constitution.  Before  the  treaties 
t!ie  Japanese  trade  with  China  was  a 
mere  shadow.  Tiiree  centuries  ago 
the  Japanese  came  year  by  .>  ear  in 
pirate  fleets  to  ravage  tlie  coast  of 
China.  Now  there  is  an  in(;reasing 
trade  between  tiie  countries,  aiul 
very  satisfactory  diplomatic  inter- 
course at  Toiiio  ;ind  Peking;  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  regulated  at 
the  i)orts  by  the  ])resence  of  con- 
suls. The  general  effect  of  all  this 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  ])eace. 
Every  year  maices  the  quiet  of  the 
future  more  assured.  China  and 
Japan  are  learning  to  live  by  trea- 
ties and  the  rules  of  international 
law,  just  as  if  they  were  Western 
States.  Japan  especially  benetits 
by  foreign  trade,  because  she  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  opium. 
As  an  island  empire  should  do,  she 
increases  annnally  her  ships  and 
her  trade.  In  tonnage  dues  last 
year  at  Cliinese  ports  she  pai<l 
more  than  any  country  ex(^e])t  Ger- 
many, America,  and  ICtigland.  In 
the  amount  of  duties  on  her  (jargoes, 
England,  France,  and  Germany 
alone  surpasseil  her,  and  she  })aid 
more  than  Russia  or  the  United 
States.  Consi<lering  that  Jai)an 
does  not  require  Chinese  tea, 
whereas  all  these  great  Poweis 
need  immense  quantities  of  it,  this 
fact  shows  a  healthy  con<lition  in 
Japanese  tratle.  Besides  this, 
Ciiristian  missions  in  Cliina  and 
Ja])an  show  steady  progress,  and 
that  progress  has  been  increasingly 


rapid  of  late  years.  There  is  good 
reason,  then,  to  exi)ect  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  increasing 
connuercial  jjrosperity  in  both  em- 
pires, for  the  eneigies  of  the  ])eo- 
l)le  are  finding  new  channels  of 
actios),  and  just  in  proi)<)rtion  to 
the  enlarged  scope  for  theii-  activi- 
ties will  be  the  diminution  of  in- 
surrectionary and  lawless  tenden- 
cies of  every  kind. 

I  hina's  position  in  regard  to  !he 
Western  Powers  since  1842  is  an 
entiiely  new  departure  in  her  his- 
tory. Her  Ministers  sit  with  llie 
diplomatists  of  Europe  in  tlie  same 
council  chambers,  as  equals  witii 
equals.  This  change  must  have  a 
vast  influence  on  her  in  coming- 
times.  She  is  too  strong  not  to  be 
respected.  Her  ])0}>ulation  is  too 
great  and  her  civilization  too  ad- 
vanced to  admit  of  iier  being  sub- 
dued by  an  invading  army;  at  least, 
no  one  at  i)resent  is  thinking  of 
attemi)ting  it,  an<l  eacli  year  sees 
China  growing  stronger;  so  that 
the  other  Powers,  whether  in  Asia, 
or  farther  away,  will  be  still  less 
likely  to  attempt  it  at  any  future 
time.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
her  that  she  has  a  literally  inex- 
haustible supply  of  soldiers,  and 
that,  to  meet  the  expense  of  foreign 
drill,  she  has  nearly  five  million 
])ounds  sterling,  which  the  foreign 
trade  will  now  yield  under  the  new 
arrangements.  This  includes  the 
collection  by  the  foreign  custom^ 
houses  of  the  tax  now  agreed  on — 
viz.,  £15  per  cwt.,  or  more  exactly 
eighty  taels  per  picul — on  foreign 
oi)ium.  This  sum,  collected  for  her 
by  the  foreign  customs  service  on 
tiie  fringe  of  her  empire,  helj)s  her 
to  defend  that  fringe  from  the  at- 
tacks of  a   foreign  foe.     But  she 
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li;i8  treaties  with  all  tlie  Powers 
wliose  ships  corae  to  her  shores. 
Slie  has  accepted  international  law 
as  it  has  been  elaborated  by  West- 
ern jurists.  So  far  as  documents 
and  si^Miatures  can  tie  and  tetter  a 
uatiou,  China  is  now  as  much  tied 
and  fertered  as  any  other  power; 
and,  as  Mr.  Burling-ame  said 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  she  has 
really  joined  the  comity  of  nations. 
At  that  time  China  chose  an  elo- 
quent American  to  be  her  uiKuth- 
l)iece,  and  he  resigned  his  post  as 
the  CTuited  States  Minister  to 
China  in  order  to  serve  her.  Now 
site  has  her  own  diplomatist,  the 
Marquis  Tseng,  who  has,  like  Mr. 
Barliugame,  also  adopted  a  flow- 
ery style  when  laying-  his  views 
before  the  European  i)ublio.  Mr. 
Burlingame  said  nothing  of 
China's  power,  but  the  Marquis 
Tseng  thinks  it  well  to  mike  a 
])oiut  of  this,  while  he  seeks  to 
show  that  slie  will  not  miilce  use  of 
her  power  to  conquer  the  territory 
of  her  neighbors.  That  is  to  say, 
she  has  consented  to  be  tied  by 
treaties,  and  will  not  break  loose 
with  unexpected  violence  from  the 
obligations  she  has  accepted. 
Every  new  treaty  between  China 
and  a  foreign  Power  gives  new  evi- 
dence that  China  is  becoming 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  new 
atmosphere  of  foreign  law  with 
which  she  is  now  surrounded. 
Steam  and  the  telegraph  have 
mide  Peking  and  Shanghai  nearer 
to  Loudon  than  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria were  in  the  d;iys  of  our  grand- 
fathers. China,  therefore,  instead 
of  being,  as  then,  a.  sort  of  un- 
known Keptune  in  the  solar  sys 
tem  of  politics,  has  become  a  known 
factor,   whose  i^owers  can  be  esti- 


mated, wliose  opinions  can  be  fore- 
seen, and  whose  sympathy  can  be 
secured  by  fair  dealing  and  wise 
judgment. 

Towards  Fratice,  if  she  bears  any 
malice,  she  has  discreetly  con- 
cealed it,  and  French  residents  in 
China,  were  dnring  the  short  war  of 
1885  in  no  way  disturbed.  The 
sale  by  the  Pope  of  the  Peking 
Cathedral  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, with  the  consent  of  France, 
lias  gieatly  pleased  the  Court;  and 
the  Fieucli  clergy  in  Peking  are  in 
the  possession  of  high  honors,  coii- 
ferred  most  cheerfully  by  the  Chi- 
nese. Tung-king  has  in  earlier 
times  beeti  for  centuries  together  a 
part  of  ©hina,  and  has  been  rei)eat- 
edly  divided  into  i)refectures  and 
arroudissements.  China  really  had 
always  a  fancy  for  Tung-king.  In 
an  atlas  printed  at  Hankow  in  the 
year  1863  under  the  direction  of 
the  i)atriotic  governor  Hoolinyi, 
the  kingdom  of  Tung-king  is  care- 
fully included  as  a  part  of  the  em- 
pire, and  is  in  the  same  category 
with  the  islands  of  Formosa  and 
Hainan.  This  atlas  was  i)ublished 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Taij^iug  re- 
bellion, and  it  shows  that  this  gov- 
ernor never  lost  heart  even  in  dark 
times,  and  that  while  he  was  i)lan- 
'ling  the  restoiation  ot  peace  and 
(r;der  along  the  Yang-tze  river,  he 
VMS  also  hoping  to  see  the  glory  of 
t'le  Han  dynasty  of  eighteen  hun- 
(^•ed  years  ago  restored  in  the  an- 
nexation of  Tung-king.  But  each 
v'ar  extinguishes  the  hopes  of  some 
enthusiasts,  and  the  war  with 
France  has  drawn  a  line  wliich 
ch^.cks  the  aspirations  of  the  pa- 
triotic who  desired  to  see  China's 
boundaries  extending  on  the  south. 
The  settlement  with  France  is  made 
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mncli  more  satisfactory  and  secure 
by  the  cession  of  the  catliedral. 
Til  is  restoration  of  an  emperor's 
g'ift  need  never  liave  been  made  if, 
.twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  re- 
built after  a  lire,  its  two  towers  had 
not  been  raised  too  hiiih.  This 
was  u  cause  of  irritation  to  the  im- 
perial family  during  all  the  inter- 
vening years.  As  they  walked  in 
the  ])alace  grounds  or  were  rowed 
in  boats  on  the  lake,  they  seemed 
to  be  in  the  shadow  of  demon 
forms.  Two  lofty  symmetrical 
towers  surmounting  a  church, 
whose  pointed  arches  periodically 
re-e(;ho  the  mellifluous  sounds  of 
organ  music  and  the  solemn  chant 
of  worship,  should  rather  be  viewed 
as  a  lovely  ornament;  but  the  im- 
jierial  family  and  the  high  man- 
darinare  of  China  saw  m  rhem  the 
vsyrabols  of  intrusion  and  dangerous 
proximity.  The  Eastern  imagina- 
tion tin«ls  evil  ])ortenls  anywliere; 
and  France,  with  her  soldiers  ami 
lier  delicate  sensiriveness,  was  al- 
Avays  in  these  towers  looking  down 
upon  them  from  a  position  of 
sui>eriority.  Tiiis  feeling  has  now 
been  removed,  and  the  church,  it  is 
thought,  will  remain  an  architec- 
tural ornament  only  to  the  palace 
grounds.  The  new  cathedral  will 
be  half  a  mile  away,  and  the 
height,  Avhich  it  may  not  exceed,  is 
liinite<l  expressly  in  the  Empress's 
ediiit  announcing  the  cession  of 
the  cathetlral  The  Court  of  Pe- 
king breathed  freely  after  long 
susniMise,  when  at  last  the  long 
negotiations  with  France,  the  Po])e, 
and  the  clergy  Avere  happily  con 
eluded.  The  question  of  the 
French  missions  I'einains,  and  it 
cannot  be  determined  previously 
by   diplomacy,   because    the   t  ine, 


])lace,  and  circumstances  of  anti' 
foreign  liots  cannot  be  foreseen, 
'1  he  Government  finds  it  hard  to 
control  po[)ular  frenzy  arising  from 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  a 
bli(/d  hatred  of  everything  not 
Chinese.  Lately  at  Chung-king 
the  riot  directed  its  fury  against 
French,  Eugiish,  and  American 
subjects  witiiout  discrimination. 
The  same  tiling  has  ha])i)ened  ire- 
queiitly  before.  One  riot  brings 
the  Minihters  of  three  or  four 
countries  at  once  with  their  com- 
plaints to  the  dot)rs  of  the  Yamen 
ior  Foreign  Affairs.  That  Board 
lias  a  hard  time  on  such  occasions. 
Indemnities  are  i)romised.  Ke- 
S[)onsibility  is  recognized.  The 
stui»id  violence  of  tlie  people  is 
admitted  freely.  But  while  all 
this  has  been  done,  what  is  most 
regretable  is  that  the  same  thing 
may  occur  again  at  any  time  in 
some  new  locality  which  before 
was  tranquil.  China  has  legislation 
against  seditious  gatherings  and 
religious  sects  meeting  in  secret. 
Death  and  banishment  are  freely 
dealt  out  to  offenders  against  the 
laws  proscribing  certain  objection- 
able sects;  but  there  is  no  Kiot  Act, 
and  it  is  not  made  the  duty  by  law 
of  the  local  m.lgistrates  or  citizens 
to-hel])  in  sui)i)ressing  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  mob  attacking  foreign 
residents.  Hence  a  ]ioi)ular  rising 
against  foreigners  and  their  prop- 
erty rages  on  unrestrained  by  the 
executive.  The  sympathy  of  the 
richer  classes  is  more  with  the  mob 
than  with  the  loreigners.  The 
mischief  comes  to  a  head,  and 
bursts  upon  a  few  helpless  victims, 
aiid  the  country  loses  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  because  the  local 
executive    is    powerless.      In    the 
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Cliiiiese  Statute-book  there  onsht 
to  be  u  section  deflniiii;'  the  ciilim- 
bility  an  I  i>iuii.shnieiit  of  local  of- 
ficei's  whan  iiei^lectiug  to  give  tlie 
pi'ote.itio  I  ueeiled  by  foreiyneijs  in 
these  e.nirgencies,  aiiil  gtiaiauteed 
to  theia  oy  tiie  treaties. 

Tiie  missionary  euterprises  of 
Catht)lics  an  I  Protestants  in  Ciiina 
share,  and  ought  to  sliare,  like 
other  peaceable  activities  of  man 
in  so.jiety,  in  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Oiiiiiese  law  has  uow  been 
enlarged  by  recognitii;^n,  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  G-  )vern!uent,  of 
those  pai'Cs  of  the  Earo[)ean  inter- 
nation  tl  law  which  guard  coin- 
mi3r(5e  an  I  religion  from  uujnst 
Uindi' liict^.  ami  interference. 

If  lalssioii.ii'ies  ha  I  not  been  al- 
ready at  woi'!c  in  0  lina  when  the 
treaties  were  in  1 1^,  the  interests  of 
merchants  only  wonld  have  been 
consiiltel;  but  happily  it  is  now  a 
fact,  fi'i)  u  which  diplomacy  cannot 
on  either  side  retreat,  that  foreign 
residents  for  teaching  religion  and 
science,  and  travellers  seeking  to 
increase  hiiuiui  knowleilgv'.,  are 
n  )W  all  of  them  nnder  the  negis  of 
the  treaties.  All  tlie  treaty 
P.)wers  having  any  considerable 
anxitit  of  traile  with  Oliina  have 
also  missionaries  in  that  country, 
in  wh.)-ii  protection  their  accred- 
ited representatives  at  the  O.iinese 
C.)nrt  a.re  natiir,i.l!V  interested.  "  It 
is  well  forOaini  — I  Power  em»r,ic- 
ing  in  my  religions  ami  nationali- 
ties—:ui  it  the  treaties  have  been 
mile  Oil  a  liber.il  basis,  and  that 
t'ley  engage  the  Chinese  Gr)vern- 
mMit  tl)  respect  the  religions  oi)in- 
ioiis  of  n  itive  Cliristian  -i.  Mission- 
ary oi)erations  it  is  im;).)ssible  to 
re,)re-;s,  and  t!ie  popular  ignoraiKse 
Oi"  China  shows  the  p;ir  i:n)ant  need 


of  teaching  the  siini)le  truths  of 
science  in  that  country.  This  is 
done  to  no  small  extent  in  the 
schools  and  publications  of  the 
missions.  In  this  way  Chinar  is 
greatly  benefited,  and  in  course  of 
time,  as  the  spread  of  knowledge 
loosens  the  hold  of  superstition  on 
the  people,  they  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  cured  of  this  tendency 
to  burn  and  destioy  on  a  sudden 
impulse.  The  task  of  governing 
them  will  then  become  easier,  and 
the  advantage  accruing  to  the  gov- 
erning classes  by  the  operations  of 
the  missionary  societies  will  be 
recognized,  just  as  fully  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time  in  India,  in  the 
official  statements  of  many  ])ublic 
men  who  have  had  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  effects  of  Cliristian 
missions  in  educating  and  elevating 
public  opinion  in  that  i)eninsula. 

The  feeling  of  China  towards 
England  has  visibly  improved. 
After  all  the  mis(diief  done  by 
opium  to  China,  her  statesmen  have 
none  the  less  been  quick  to  ])er- 
ceive  that  friendly  relations  with 
England  should  be  cultivated. 
The  Emi)eror  Taou-kwaug  tried  to 
put  down  the  habit  of  o])ium  smok- 
ing by  law,  and  failed,  on  account 
of  the  wretched  love  of  the  opium- 
smoker,  for  the  gratil1(;atiou  of 
which  he  suffers,  the  i)ernicious 
effects.  The  former  Minister  to 
England,  Kwo-sung-tau,  and  the 
lately  returned  Minister,  Tseng-ki- 
tseh,  sent  home  detailed  and  sym- 
])athetic  reports  of  Englaiul,  which 
were  ])rinted  and  widely  read. 
England's  consent  to  a  collection 
of  a  high  duty  on  opium,  after  long 
hesitation,  was  very  pleasing  to 
the  (xovernment.  The  habit  of 
opium-smoking   it   was    iuii)ossible 
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to  repress  bv  l:iw,  niid  in  tlie  cir- 
cinnst;iii(;es  it  was  considered  bet- 
ter to  admit  Indian  opinm  at  a  liijjh 
dnty  tJjan  at  a  low  one.  The  Gov- 
ernment lias  made  no  serions  and 
persistent  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
native  growth  of  the  poppy,  noT 
does  it  show  at  i)resent  any  ap- 
l)roacli  to  <i  new  j)olic3'  in  that 
respect.  The  cure  of  o])inm-smok 
jug  must  be  effected  now  by  moral 
means  The  opium  revenue  the 
Chinese  Government  value  too 
much  to  abandon.  They  think  it 
necessary  for  coast  defence,  and  so 
pressing-  is  this  object  that  they 
are  now  planning  railways  as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  meet  the  same 
need.  Sixty  per  cent,  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  railways,  when  made,  is 
tali;ed  about  as  ;i  convenient  ad- 
dition to  the  snm  re(iuired  for  na- 
tionul  defence,  military  and  naval. 
Tiie  people  themselves  have  socie- 
ties the  members  of  which  avoid 
oi)ium-smoking,  tobacco-smoking-, 
spirits  and  wine,  just  as  they  have 
also  ve<»etarian  societies.  To  this 
native  iiropaganda  are  to  be  added 
the  efforts  of  Christian  mission- 
aries to  promote  the  abandonment 
of  oitinm-smidcing.  The  spread  of 
a  moral  crusaile  against  opium- 
smoking  will  be  in  pr()])ortion  to 
the  extension  of  the  mission,  and 
the  Government  will  necessarily 
regard  the  Christian  missionary  as 
a  helper  in  promoting  social  moial 
ity.  The  Government  is  busily  en- 
gaged with  other  things,  but  the 
time  must  come  when  they  will 
attend  to  this  matter  of  native- 
grown  oi)ium.  The  opium  question 
is  i)eihaps  becoming  less  a  political 
question  than  a  moral  one.  The 
harm  done  by  oi)ium-smoking  in 
South  Burmah  while  under  British 


rule  is  opening  the  eyes  of  Indian 
statesmen  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
stricting the  supply  of  this  dan- 
gerous commodity,  and  thus  they 
are  likely  to  ai)preciate  better  the 
views  held  by  all  the  Chinese,  high 
and  low,  who  desire  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  men  and  their  country. 
The  0])ium  required  by  Chi-na  from 
foreign  countries  has  been  duiing 
tiie  last  five  years  about  (55,000 
l)iculs  annually,  rea«;hing  the  ])or- 
tentous  amount  of  8,700,000  lbs. 
There  are  ly*  present  signs  of  decid- 
ed diminution  of  the  imi)ort  through 
the  enormous  spiead  of  tiie  native 
production,  which  is  now  estimated 
to  be  three  or  four  times  as  much  in 
quantity  as  the  foreign  article. 

The  position  of  England  in  the 
trade  with  China  is  a  security  for 
the  continuance  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 
The  trade  with  China  of  Great 
Britain  and  Hongkong  reached  in 
1885  a  total  of  about  a  hundred 
million  taels,  or  £26,000,000;  while 
the  trade  of  China  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  about  half 
that  amount.  One  million  ])iculs 
of  tea  went  from  China  to  Gieat 
Britain,  and  anothei-  million  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Out  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  entrances  of  shi])S 
and  steamers  into  Chinese  ])orts, 
thirteen  thousand  weie  British. 
Chiiia  receives,  therefore,  from 
Great  Britain  more  than  half  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  her  foreign 
customs  establishment.  If  the  rev- 
enue be  assumed  to  be  levied  evenly 
on  the  tra<le,  China  receives  from 
Great  Britain  annually  more  than 
two  millions  sterling. 

This  amount  of  revenue  derived 
by  China  from  British  trade  has 
operated,  and  must  continue  to  oj)-- 
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erate,    in     promoting-    friendliness 
towards  England  on  the  i)artof  the 
Oliinese  G-overnnient.    Sni)i)ose,  tor 
example,  that  the   conrse  of  action 
indicated  by  tlie  Marqni.s  Tseng  in 
"The  Sleep   and   the  Awakening," 
respecting   the    unfairness   of    the 
treaties  in  some  points,  were  to  be 
adopted   by    the   Chinese  Govern- 
ment,  when   tUe   time  comes  for  a 
revision  of  the   treaty  witli   Great 
Biitain,    great    difdcnlties     would 
spring-    n[).     Great    Britain    would 
l>e   unwillinj^  to  phice  Eiiglislimen 
at  tiie  mercy  of  Chinese  courts  of 
justice,  where,  in   the  absence   of 
evidence    sufft(;ient   to   convict    an 
accused  mm,  lie  is  beaten   to  force 
confession.    China  must  tirst  reform 
lier  criminal   procedure.     Kailways 
have    talcen   a   long'  time,  and  will 
still  require  some  time  before  they 
are  constructed.     Tiie  reformation 
of  the  criminal   procedure  will  re- 
quire a  longer  time  yet.     So  also  it 
would  not   be  easy  to  abandon  the 
])rinoiple   of    concessions   of    land 
for  foreign  settlements  at  Shanghai 
and    other    ports.      The    civilized 
European    must    hive    a  civilized 
house    and    g'arden.      Settlements 
like  Slianghai  must  have  their  own 
police    to    patrol    tlie    streets    and 
ra  lintain  order.     Will   the  Cliiiiese 
be  pre[>.ired  at  the  decennial  revis- 
ion  of  tiie    British    treaty  to   give 
municipal     [>rivile,ges,    to     eng.ige 
.ludg'es  trained   in   European  la-w  to 
try  causes,  and  take  over  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Supreme 
Court   of  Ciiini  and    Japan?    The 
answer  is  self-evident.     They  will 
not  dream  of  doing  so.      It  must  be 
many   years  before     they    will    be 
able   to   conduct   judicial   f»roceed- 
ings  where  the  accused  belong  toany 
of  the  treaty  Powers.     Consequent- 


ly the  treaties  must  in  these  two 
])oints — extra-territoriality  and  (;on- 
cessions  of  land  for  mercantile  set- 
tlements at  open  ports — remain 
unchanged.  Tliis  is  sufticiently 
«bvious,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  the  Marquis  Tseng',  in  saying 
these  things,  was  acting  in  pursu- 
ance of  instructions.  He  wishes 
liis  country  and  its  government  and 
people  to  be  just,  civilized,  power- 
ful, and  free.  He  would  like  China 
to  have  incorruptible  judges,  human 
laws,  and  improved  education.  He 
claims  for  this  ideal  China  an  ab- 
stract right  to  tl'C  same  ])rivileges 
which  the  highly  civilized  Powers 
of  the  West  award  to  each  other. 
On  these  points  he  thinks  as  a 
Western  man,  and  adopts  an  energy 
of  ])hrase  which  is  in  fact  more 
Occiilental  than  seems  quite  be- 
litting  to  a  son  of  Han. 

The  movement  of  China  at  the 
present  rime  is  a  slow  assimilation 
to  the  Euro[)ean  tyj)e.  She  has 
always  studied  politics,  and  she 
has  had  political  writers  from  the 
time  of  Confucius  till  now.  Her 
high  ethical  school  of  conservatism 
is  opposed  to  free  trade,  and  in 
favor  of  exclusiveness  and  isola- 
tion. The  system  of  Confucius 
tends  in  this  direction.  She  has 
also  had  her  free  trade  scliool,  the 
levelling  of  classes,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  international  politics  by 
the  division  of  her  territory  into 
smaller  States.  She  is  now  retreat- 
ing'from  the  attitude  of  exclusive- 
ness and  the  affectation  of  sn])eri- 
ority,  and  is  ado]>ting'  ex  animo  the 
language  and  attitude  of  a  Western 
Power.  Her  sentiments  are  be- 
coming liberal,  and  her  laws  and 
institutions  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
ameliorated.     China,  of  all  Asiatic 
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countries,  is  the  only  one  except 
Jiipau  that  lias  made  ii  stiul^'  of 
l)()iitics.  Japan  solved  her  great 
problem  ii  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
an<l  was  led  to  do  so  by  foreign 
trade.  The  inii»act  of  i'oreigii  com. 
merce  on  lier  slioies  communicated 
ji  thrill  which  stirred  her  to  letlec- 
tion,  and  in  a  very  short  time  her 
irrational  system  of  two  centres 
and  dual  i)olitics  was  exchanged 
for  mono-centric  goveiiiment.  The 
phrase,  "the  sleei>  and  the  awaken 
ing,"  may  then  be  better  ai)i)lied 
to  Ja[)an  tli.in  to  China.  But  China 
is  awakening-  too.  The  process  is 
slower,  however,  and  she  lacks  the 
youthlul  and  impressive  vigor  of 
her  island  neighbor. 

The  advantage  of  the  Chinese 
which  enables  them  to  maintain 
their  autonomv,  which  the  Hindoos 
have  not  been  able  to  do,  is  not 
only  iiomogeneousness  of  race,  but 
the  habit  of  historical  study  and 
political  tliinking,  which  are  foreign 
to  the  Hindoo  mind.  Her  ex)>eri- 
euced  councillors  can  therefore 
adapt  themselves  to  the  situation 
at  the  crisis  brought  on  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  European  trade.  Are 
the  Enro[)eans  traders?  She  lier- 
self  is  also  devotedly  fond  of  trad- 
ing'. Have  they  laws  which  control 
trade  ?  So  has  she,  and  she  has 
been  accustomed  for  two  thousand 
years  to  frame  regulations,  as  they 
were  required,  for  the  control  of 
such  n-iatters.  At  first  when  for- 
eign traders  came  she  made  some 
absurd  rules,  the  time  for  which 
has  gone  by,  and  she  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  ado])t  foreign  ideas  and 
improve  her  theories  and  her  prac- 
tice. 

Tiiere  (;an  be  lu)  two  opinions  as  to 
the  main  objects  of  contemporary 


Chinese  politics.  China  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  her  autonomic 
position  and  her  prestige  by  the 
untold  riches  oi'  her  mines  and  the 
inexhaustible  reserve  of  men  who 
can  be  trained  to  tight.  She  is 
pursuing-  this  course,  as  the  Mjtr- 
quis  «ays,  with  ])eaceful  intentions. 
She  cannot  sto})  the  foreign  trade, 
and  she  would  not  do  so  if  she 
could,  because  of  the  ^noney  it 
yields  to  increase  her  revenue. 
She  will  not  part  with  the  useful 
funds  which  help  her  to  strengthen 
her  forts  and  to  drill  her  forces. 
The  sum  she  gains  is  not  in  itself 
so  very  larg-e,  but  it  is  to  her  at 
present  indispensable,  and  all  her 
liope  is  now  in  foreign  drill,  in  rail- 
ways, in  mines,  to  be  worked  in 
foreign  ways;  in  science,  to  be 
studied  with  the  help  of  foreign 
professors.  She  is  in  fact  entering 
on  the  ado[)tion  of  a.  foreign  regime 
in  these  resi)ects  just  as  certainly 
as  Japan,  but  she  takes  a  longer 
time  to  make  the  change. — A  Kesi- 
DENT  IN  I'EKIJSIG,  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Review. 

GEEAT     MEN      AKD    EVOLU- 

Tio:^^. 

During  the  present  century, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  the 
study  of  history  has  made  almost 
incalculable  progress,  and  this  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  sifting-  and 
collection  of  facts,  but  the  kind  of 
facts  that  the  historian  collects  and 
deals  with.  Nor  are  the  results  of 
such  i)rogress  confined  to  the  world 
of  students.  In  a  general  way  they 
are  shared  by  every  educated  i)er- 
son;  a^id  beliefs  and  concepti(ms 
which  our  grandfathers  gravely 
acceptetT,   schoolboys    now    would 
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smile  at  for  their  obvious  falsehood 
or  iiKsiifficieiicy.  Our  couii)Iaint 
against  modern  science,  as  dealinj^- 
with  such  subjects,  has  notliin<4'  to 
do  with  its  record  or  its  arran<ie- 
ment  of  events;  it  lias  to  do,  and  it 
has  to  do  only,  with  its  tiieory  of 
tlie  forces,  of  which  tliese  events 
are  the  expression. 

Now  the  old  tiieory — if  indeed 
we  can  give  tiie  name  to  a  view 
which  was  merely  tiiat  of  almost 
unconscious  instinct— the  old  the- 
ory was,  that  the  great  events  of 
history  were  almost  entirely  caused 
by  what  are  called  '*  historical 
ciiaracters;"  tliat  tliese  appear  ou 
tiie  scene,  perhaps  by  Croil's  will, 
but  luimanly  speaking'  by  accident, 
much  as  the  liero,  the  lieroine,  and 
the  viliaiu  in  a.  novel  do;  aiul  that 
of  society  in  gener.d  there  was  not 
mucii  to  (jhronicle,  except  in  so  far 
as  these  historical  characters  affect- 
ed it. 

This  theory,  as  originally  held, 
was  u  )  doubt  almost  childish  in  its 
insufficiency.  Indeed  we  may  say 
that,  by  a  kind  of  aggressive  help- 
lessness, it  invited  some  other  to 
knock  it  i^owu  and  supplant  it. 
Nor  was  sucli  aiutlier  wantiug'. 
Modern  science  supplied  it,  and 
usiiered  it  in  with  a  flourish  of  in- 
tellectual trumpets,  and  a  chorus  of 
piiiiosopliers  singing  "g-a  i/'a"  in 
honor  of  it.  Tliis  new  theory  was 
tiie  very  reverse  of  tiie  former;  in- 
deed it  was  the  former,  simply 
turned  upside  down.  Instead  of 
regarding  society  as  shaped  by  his- 
torical characters,  it  declared  that 
historical  characters  were  merely 
tlie  creatures  of  society.  Tliey 
were,  so  to  speak,  samples-  of  the 
article  whi<'Ji  tiie  age  was  manu 
facturing    wholesale,  and    were  se- 


lected for  exhibition  in  the  shop- 
windows  of  time,  merely  because 
tliey  chan(;ed  to  have  a  little  extra 
tinish.  Cwsar,  Sliakespeare,  Bacon, 
and  Napoleon,  for  instance,  were 
but  so  many  "exhibits"  of  what 
progress  was  doing  for  men  in  gen- 
eral. This  theory,  for  most  of  those 
who  ])romulgated  it,  had  many  con- 
si)icuous  advantages.  In  especial 
it  was  calculated  to  make  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ludicrous,  without  the 
utterance  of  so  much  as  a  single 
sarcasm;  and  was  in  tliis  way  a 
great  a<lvance  over  that  which  it 
su[)erseded.  That  religion,  when 
the  old  theory  was  in  vogue,  had 
been  ascribed  by  the  nationalists 
to  imposture  on  the  })art  of  its 
Founder.  But  this  view  of  the 
matter  had  two  signal  incouve- 
uiences.  It  reduced  indeed  the 
Being  who  was  revered  as  divine 
and  holy  to  a  mere  man,  and  also  a 
very  bad  man ;  but  it  also  left  him 
a  man  sui)erhuman!y  powerful. 
But  both  these  conclusions  were 
embarrassed  by  two  circumstances 
— that  the  first  rau  counter  to  all 
historical  evidence,  and  the  secjond 
ran  counter  to  all  rationalistic 
philosophy.  The  exact  thinkers 
therefore  found  it  a  great  improve- 
ment in  their  argnment  to  invert 
them  simi)ly  iu  tlie  way  we  have 
just  alluded  to;  and  instead  of 
maintaining  that  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  a  bad  man  who 
had  infinenced  all  subsequent  his- 
tory, to  maintain  that  he  wusagood 
man  who  was  the  jiroduct  of  all 
previous  history. 

Tliis  theory  was  perhai)s  more 
plausible  than  the  other;  but  it  was 
ill  reality  equally  crude  and  child- 
ish. It  was  only  more  ])lausible, 
because  its  meaning  was  less  iutel- 
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lig'ible,  just  as  a  baby  in  swaddliiig-- 
clotlies,  if  turned  upside  down, 
might,  at  a  first  glance,  be  not  ob- 
viously a  baby. 

"  Tlie  inequalities  of  the  intellect,"  says 
Macau  lay,  ••  like  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  have  so  small  a  pro- 
portion to  the  mass,  that,  in  calculating 
its  great  revolutions,  it  may  safely  be  neg- 
lected. The  sun  illuminates  the  hills, 
while  it  IS  below  the  horizon  :  and  truth 
is  discovered  by  the  higher  minils.  a  little 
before  it  is  manifested  to  the  multitude. 
This  is  the  extent  of  their  superiority. 
They  are  the  lirst  to  catch  and  reflect  a 
light  which,  tvithout  their  ansistance.  must 
in  short  time  be  \  isible  to  those  who  lie 
far  beneath  them." 

That  is  to  say,  according  to  this 
pliiloso}»ii> ,  a  man  of  genius  is 
merely  a  coniinon  man  in  a  hurry; 
and  the  hurry  carries  liim  so  little 
ahead  of  his  fellows,  and  ])roduces 
altogetiier  such  exceedingly  small 
results,  that  the  exact  tli inker  is 
able  to  "  safely  neglect  it."  Loid 
Macaulay,  when  lie  i)ublislied  liis 
Uistory,  was  only  divulging  a 
series  of  historical  secrets,  wliich 
every  man  in  the  street  could  have 
soon  perceived  for  bimself,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  liistorian 
whatever.  The  head  of  a  match  is 
but  first  in  striking  a  light,  which 
"without  its  assistance  must  in  a 
short  time  have  appeared  amongst 
the  paper  in  tiie  grate.  Surely 
this  is  s411y  sooth  in  good  earnest; 
and  yet  it  was,  owing  to  certain 
reasons,  widely  welcomed  as  a  pro- 
found scientific  discovery. 

These  reasons  we  Imve  already 
glanced  at.  One  of  them  was  that 
there  are  a.  large  uumber  of  people 
to  whom  everything  seems  ]>ro- 
fouud  which  im])licitly  discredits 
Christianity;  another,  that  childish 
as  the  new  view  was,  it  was  a  x)ro- 


test  against  a  view  whose  tdiibliish- 
ness  was  even  more  demonstrable; 
and  it  leiuls  itself  readily  to  ex- 
l)ression  in  an  imposing  scientific 
terminology.  It  would,  however, 
probably  have  been  long  ago  found 
out,  if  it  had  not  been  foi'  a  further 
theory  or  discoveiy,  wjiich  though 
originally  applied  to  one  set  of 
facts  only,  has  perliajts  influenced, 
more  than  any  other,  the  entiie  do- 
main of  modern-scientific  thought. 
We  mean  the  theoiy,  as  it  is  coin- 
])rehensively  (;alled,  of  Evolution, 
which  is  si)ecially  associated  with 
the  illustrious  mime  of  Darwin. 
First  put  forward  as  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  species,  it  has  grad- 
ually, with  various  ingenious  modi- 
fications, been  a]>plied  to  the  ex- 
I'lanaticui  of  ntMrly  all  existing 
things.  It  began  with  telling  us 
how  man  lost  his  tail;  it  went  on 
to  tell  us  how  man  acquired  his 
conscience;  and  then  invading  the 
regions  of  written  history,  it  set 
itself  to  deal  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  races  and  civilizations.  The 
meagre  theory  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field  lost  no  time  in 
adopting  this  new  coadjutor,  and 
suddenly  found  itself  reinforced 
with  a  fresh  contingent  of  argu- 
ments. The  doctrine  that  events 
moulded  historical  characters,  and 
that  historical  character  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  moulding  events, 
was  illustrated  by  analogies  from 
e\ery  dei)arlment  of  s(;ience.  Such 
phrases  as  "  the  age"  and  "  the 
individual,"  were  sup])lied  with 
imposing  aliases,  and  reappeared 
as  the  "  organism"  and  the  "  en- 
vironment;" and  what,  if  stated  in 
plain  language,  would  have  been 
soon  seen  to  be  an  absurdity,  has 
beeuj  by  a  s[)ecies  of  intellectual 
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jobbery,  imposeil  on   tlic   world  as 
the  key  to  all  history. 

N^or  has  its  inliiieiice  I'oinaiiuHl 
merely  speculntive,  or  subversive 
only  of  our  old  faitlis  and  i)hiloso- 
]>liies.  Of  late  years  it  has  become 
juore  directly  practical,  and  havin<;' 
hcen  identitied  with  the  abstract 
ni'.:iiations  of  Atheism,  has  at  length 
apiJoared  as  the  biisis  of  extreme 
demooracy  an<l  of  Socialism.  The 
same  theory,  that  is  fatal  to  the 
divine  origin  of  Cliristianity,  is 
fatal  to  the  i)ower  of  any  inonarcli 
or  a\isti»cracy.  Just  as,  according' 
to  the  modern  sociologist,  history 
instead  of  having  been  monbled  by 
liistorical  characters,  re[)resents 
simply  the  spontaneous  evolutions 
of  society,  so,  according'  to  the 
niDiliM'n  democratic  reformers,  g'ov- 
ernniiMit  represents  simply  the 
spontaneous  will  of  the  people. 
Vague  as  this  tlieory  sounds,  wiien 
stated  in  general  terras,  it  is  yeb 
capable  of  producing*  the  most 
definite  and  the  most  mischievous 
results;  and  tlie  effect  in  the  world 
of  x)olitics  is  even  more  marked 
than  in  theology.  Many  persons, 
who  are  evolutionists  in  all  secular 
matters,  cojitrive  to  s;vve  certain 
cherished  religious  convictions  in  a 
litth3  ark  of  reverent  logical  incon- 
sistencies; but  when  they  come  to 
matters  of  daily  life,  they  are  un- 
al)le  or  unwilling  to  construct  a 
similar  life-boat;  and  thus  on  all 
sides  we  see  people  of  various 
schools  of  thought,  some  with  a^ 
dull  reluctance,  some  with  an  ex- 
citable eagerness,  a(lo})ting  coiudu- 
sions,  and  recommending  courses 
of  action,  which  sixty  years  ago 
would  have  stamped  them  as  insane 
or  imbecile.  Tiie  phenomena  we 
are    alluding  to  — at    once    melan- 


choly, alarming,  and  ridiculons— 
can  be  best  indicatc<l  by  a  mention 
of  their  commonest  forms.  These 
are  lirst,  tiie  cringing  and  apolo- 
getic attitude  so  often  adopted  by 
the  few,  when  they  ad<lress  or 
speak  of  the  many;  secondly,  the 
accompanying  develo])UH'nt  in  the 
minds  of  the  many  of  exaggeiated 
expectations,  aiul  a  false  sense  of 
self-sufdciency ;  and  lastly,  and 
worst  of  all,  a  kind  of  i)olitical 
fatalism,  which  sometinjes  lesults 
in  an  acquiescence  in  impossible 
and  demoralizing  hopes,  and  some- 
times in  a  contemptible  surrender 
to  perfectly  preveiitible  disaster. 
This  last  at  the  present  moment  is 
especially  brought  home  to  us,  by 
the  attitude  of  men  like  J\Ir.  John 
jMorley  with  regard  to  tiie  Irish 
question.  We  mention  the  name 
of  tiiis  gentleman  in  particular, 
because  his  party  consider  him 
not  only  one  of  their  statesmen, 
but  also  as  their  keenest  and  most 
philosophic  thinker;  and  all  that  his 
l)hilosophy  can  teach  him,  where  he 
is  confronted  by  a  practical  diffi- 
culty, is  to  clothe  the  confession 
"  1  am  helpless"  in  a  grim  academic 
jargon,  till  it  looks  lik'e  a  lost  child 
in  its  grandfather's  tail-coat.  The 
simile  may  perhaps  seem  too  flip- 
pant for  the  occasion  ;  but  we 
would  remind  the  reader,  that  many 
of  the  most  dangerous  falsehoods, 
when  calmly  viewed,  are  the  most 
abject  and  most  ludicrous  al.so  ;  and 
bad  as  it  is  to  underrate  tiie  strength 
of  an  enemy,  it  is  well  to  divest  it 
of  any  superstitious  terrors.  For 
ourselves,  however,  we  need  no 
such  apologies.  Instead  of  under- 
i-ating  the  (langer  of  j\lr.  Morley's 
])hilosoi)hy,  its  danger  is  the  very 
point  whichwe  are  most  earuestlyin- 
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sisfiiig'on.  Summed  npiii  few  words, 
liis  pliilosopliy,  which  is  tiutt  of 
coii.tein[)()riiry  science  geuerjilly, 
mtiy  be  set  forth  in  tlie  two  follow, 
in.i;'  pi'opositioiis,  wliicli  would  be 
enough,  if  iicted  on,  to  ruin  all  na- 
tioMiil  life,  and  sa]>  the  foundations 
ofall  i>ro,i>ress  and  civilization  :  — 
first,  tiiat  tlie  many  can  do  with- 
ont  the  few;  and  aeconcUij,  that  t!ie 
few  can  do  nothing  of  iin[)ortince 
for  tlie  n)any. 

It  is  hi.nli  time  that  this  mis(diicv- 
ons  fallacy  slionld  meet  with  tlie 
ex[»osure  which  it  so  richly  merits; 
and  not  only  merits,  bnt  reqnircs. 
We  nse  the  word  requires  advis- 
e<lly,  and  for  the  follow  in,<i-  rea- 
son:-Tliis  fallacy,  tlioujj;h  from  one 
jjoint  of  view  exceptionally  ridicn- 
lons,  is  from  another  ])oint  of  view 
excei)tionalIy  plausible.  The  theory 
on  which  it  is  now  fouinled  has 
been  ap[>lied  successfully  to  so 
many  orders  of  fact,  and  in  many 
ways  human  history  so  much  re- 
sembles tiiese,  that  there  seems  at 
first  sif>ht  to  be  strou.ij-  ])resumptive 
evidence  of  its  being-  equally  a]>- 
plicable  to  humau  history  also;  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  treat- 
ing the  formation  of  a  religion  or 
an  empire,  in  the  same  way.  and 
Avith  as  little  regard  to  individiuds, 
as  we  treat  the  formation  of  a  habit- 
able planet  or  of  ;i  s[)ecies.  There 
is  indeed  one  great  fact,  which  dif- 
ferentiates humau  liistory  from  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  aud 
renders  methods  which  may  else- 
where be  quite  adequate,  Avholly 
iusufficient  when  applie<l  to  this. 
This  fact,  however,  has  been  entire- 
ly lost  siglit  of  by  the  modern  doc- 
tors of  evolution  and  the  credulous 
g-etieration  of  their  disciples.  It  is 
our  purpose  in   the   present  article 


to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
it;  and  for  this  reason  W4i  welcome 
i\Ir.  Lilly's  volumes,*  even  more  as 
a  contribution  to  the  i>olemics  of 
historical  philosophy,  than  as  a 
contribution  to  our  stores  of  histori- 
VA\\  information. 

The  main  body  of  his  work  is 
ha])pily  prefaced  by  a  dialogue,  in 
w  hich  he  illusti'ates,  by  reference 
to  t  wo  typical  teachers  those  two 
opposite  tl  eoiies  on  which  we  have 
just  been  ((lUimenting.  As  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  one,  he  selects  Car- 
l.\le;  as  the  exponent  of  the  other. 
]\Ir.  Herbert  Si)encer;  and  by  means 
of  the  following  well  chosen  ex- 
ti-a(;ts  from  their  wiitings,  he  briefly 
makes  ])lain  the  fundaiuental  dif- 
ferences between  them. 

"Universal  history,"  says  Carlyle.  "  the 
history  of  what  man  has  accomplislied  in 
this  world,  is  at  tlie  l)Ottom  tlie  liistorj'  of 
the  great  uien  wlio  have  worked  here;" 

There  is  one  view  of  the  matter  : 
here  is  the  other  —  the  modern 
one  : 

"  Before,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  the  great 
man  can  renialie  liis  society,  his  society 
must  make  him.  So  tliatall  these  changes 
of  which  he  is  the  proximate  initiator  have 
tlieir  chief  causes  in  tlie  generations  he  de- 
scends from.  If  there  bt-  anything  like  a 
re^l  explanation  of  thes*-  clianges.  it  must 
be  sougiit  in  the  condition  out  of  wjiich 
both  lie  and  they  have  come."  f 

As  an  answer  to  which,  Mr.  Lilly 
quotes  this  further  passage  from 
Carl  vie: 


^Ch'tiDiers  in  Kuropean  History,  irith  an 
Tutrodvctori/  Dinlogue  on  the  Phih/H'iphy  of 
Hiii'ory.  By  William  Samuel  Lilly, 
18S6. 

f  Mr.  Lilly's  quotation  is  not  entirely  ac- 
curate. Mr.  Spencer's  real  words  are  these: 
"  If  there  is  to  be  anything  like  a  real  ex- 
planation of  these  changes,  it  must  be 
sought  in  those  aggregates  of  conditions 
out  of  which  both  lie  and  they  Ixave  arisen." 
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"The  fyre.it  man  was  the  'creature  of 
the  Tune,'  they  say  ;  the  Time  called  liim 
forth  ;  the  Timo  did  everytliing,  he  noth- 
ing, but  what  we,  tlie  httle  critic,  would 
have  done  too  !  This  seems  to  me  but 
melancholv  wok.  The  Time  call  forth  .-' 
Alas,  we  liave  known  Times  call  loudh- 
enough  for  tiieir  great  man  ;  but  not  tind 
him  when  they  called  !  He  was  not  there. 
Providence  iiad  not  sent  him  ;  the  Time 
calling  its  loudest  had  to  go  do\vn  to  con- 
fusion and  wreck,  because  he  could  not 
come  when  called." 

Mr.  Lilly's  own  view  is  tiie  result 
of  51  union  of  these  two.  He  rii;litly 
sees,  what  neither  of  their  tyi)ieal 
exponents  liave  seen,  that  tliey  do 
not  ex(;lnde  each  other,  but  that 
they  need  eaeh  other;  and  tiiat 
there  is  in  eaeh  a  profound  truth 
which  is  only  useless  because  it 
stuiids  alone.  Tlius"intlie  moral 
as  in  the  ])liysical  world,"  lie  de- 
chires  that  "Evolution,  Progress, 
Development,  is  the  universal  law." 
And  he  proceeds  to  expand  this 
statement  in  Mr.  Si)encer's  own 
phraseoloi^y.  "Everywhere,"  he 
says,  '  there  is  expansion  and 
concentration:  advances  fi'om  the 
homoo-eneous  to  the  heterof^eneous, 
from  the  less  to  the  more  determin- 
ed; while,  on  the  other  liaml,  there 
is  a^  ])rocess  of  ditt'erentiatiou  from 
simi)licity  to  complexity  ....  in 
order  to  the  [)reservatioi)  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  whole."  The  iiuli- 
vidual,  he  points  out,  is  "evolved" 
from  the  "archaic  family ;"  and  "so 
in  ethics,  the  notion  of  obligation 
v.as  evolved  out  of  ideas  of  which 
man  was  originally  but  half-cou- 
scious. 

Bnt  thoug'h  Mr.  LiHy  agrees  with 
Mr.  Spencer  thus  far,  and  admits 
the  orderly  progress  and  gradual 
evolution  of  society,  he  differs 
from  him  wholly  as  to  the  means 
by  which    this  evolution  has  been 


accomplished.  He  thinlvs  that  the 
explanation  of  all  such  great 
changes  is  to  be  sought  in  the  very 
place  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  says  it 
is  not  to  be  sought:  it  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  lives,  the  character,  the  in- 
tiuence,  of  great  men.  Apart  from 
great  men,  he  considers  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  is  essentially  non- 
progressive, and  that  it  would 
hardly  yet  have  passed,  even  if  it 
had  yet  reached,  the  rudest-kiiown 
stages  of  ])rehistoric  baibarism. 
"Great  men,"  says  Mr.  Lilly,  "are 
the  source  and  fount  of  ideas,  the 
figures  which  alone  give  historic 
meaning  and  value  to  the  ciphers^ — 
'  numeri,  fruges  consumere  nati — * 
as  which  we  must  legard  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind."  It  is  true, 
he  believes,  that  these  cii)hers,  as 
he  calls  them,  this  uaturally  inert 
mass,  receives  the  im[)ress  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  its  leaders, 
and  retains  the  various  progressive 
characteristics  with  which  fiom 
time  to  time  they  enri(di  it.  Jt  is 
true  also,  that  the  progress  of  the 
great  men  themselves  de])ends  en- 
tirely on  this  receptivity  and  re- 
tentiveness  of  the  majority;  for 
this  alone  enables  the  (!onquests  of 
the  great  man  of  yesterday  to  re- 
main as  stei)piug-stones  for  the 
great  man  of  today;  and  thus  Mr. 
Lilly  is,  within  fixed  limits,  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  evolution- 
ists. He  is  able  to  say  with  as  much 
conviction  as  Mr.  Spencer,  that  the 
age  must  make  the  great  man,  be- 
fore the  great  man  can  remake  his 
age  ;  but  he  says  this  with  a  more 
accurate,  and  tlierefore  with  a  more 
limited  meaning.  According  to  Mr. 
S])encer's  theory,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  presently,  the 
great  man  is  not  a  causal  link  in 
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the  clmiii  of  pro.Gfress  at  all.  He  is 
a  sign  that  cliaiig-es  are  being  ])ro- 
diice<l,  but  lie  is  iu  uo  real  sense  a 
l)ro(lucer  of  tliera.  Tlie  real  ]>ro- 
(liieer  is  the  age — or  the  great  mass 
of  society.  Mr.  Lilly's  tlieory  is 
the  exact  coTiverse  of  Mr.  Spencer's. 
For  Mr.  Si)encer  tiie  age  is  the 
cause,  and  the  great  man  is  tlie 
sign;  for  Mi'.  Lilly  the  age  is  the 
sign,  and  the  great  man  is  the 
cause.  A  great  man,  in  fact,  ac 
conling  to  his  view,  ]>lays  tlie  same 
part  as  might  be  ])hiyed  by  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  or  active  man, 
wlio,  snpi»osing  an  army  of  men,  all 
of  tiiem  nimble  to  climb,  to  be 
stopped  on  its  march  by  a  steep 
bank  or  precipice,  should  scale  the 
sides,  and  draw  up  a  rope-ladder, 
by  the  use  of  which  even  the  weak- 
est and  more  awkward  could  follow 
him.  ^^'e  may  add  farther  that, 
from  his  ])<>int  of  view  of  philo- 
sophic Carliolicism,  Mr.  Lilly  re- 
gards Evolution  as  representing 
the  purpose  of  God,  obscured 
tiiough  this  is  by  the  thousand 
ways  in  which  man's  corrupted  will 
refnses  to  co-operate  with  it;  and 
this  ])nri)oseof  God,  so  far  as  man's 
frailty  permits,  is  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  great  men. 
They  are  in  a  literal  sense  the 
stevmrds  of  God's  mysteries— or  to 
make  our  meaning  j)lainer,  we  may 
call  them  His  factors,  or  His  com- 
missioners. 

On  the  tlieological  side  of  the 
problem,  however,  we  do  iH)t  jiro- 
})c.se  to  touch.  What  the  ])uri)ose 
of  man's  social  changes  may  be,  is 
one  question;  what  are  their  natural 
causes,  is  quite  another;  and  it  is 
to  this  last  oidy  that  we  would  now 
draw  the  leader's  attention.  With 
regard  then  to   Mr.  Lilly's  philoso- 


phy, as  ai)art  from  his  theology  of 
history,  we  consider  his  theory,  so 
far  as  its  substantial  trntli  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  in  advance  of  any- 
thing that  has  yet  been  formulated 
in  England.  We  shall  indeed  by- 
and-by  have  to  criticize  certain 
])arts  of  it,  and  ])oint  out  in  these 
a  certain  amonnt  of  crudity.  Bnt 
whatever  may  be  wanting  to  ^{r. 
Lilly  in  his  formal  exposition  of  his 
theory,  witii  regard  at  least  to  one 
imi)ortant  point,  he  makes  ample 
amends  by  the  way  in  which  he  ap- 
plies it.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
conseqnences  of  his  theory  is  this 
—  that  the  skeleton  of  history  is 
really  made  up  of  biogiiiphies — 
that  we  shall  never  understand  the 
general  destinies  of  the  many,  un- 
less Ave  stndy  carefully  the  ])rivate 
lives  of  the  few:  and  his  Chajoters 
on  European  History  are,  in  our 
judgment,  mainly  valnable  as  a 
systematic  illnstration  of  this  great 
truth.  The  point  in  fact  on  which 
he  has  insisted  most  successfnlly 
is  preciselj"  the  point  that  most 
needs  insisting  on.  It  is  the  very 
point  as  to  wliich  the  modern  his- 
torical Evolutionists  can  be  most 
definitely  brought  to  book,  and 
which  they  themselves  admit  to  be 
a  test  point  in  their  position. 

If  one  thing  more  than  another, 
in  the  province  of  sociological  in- 
quiry, has  tended  to  make  any  true 
knowledge  impossible,  it  is,  says 
Mr.  Spencer, this  very  biographical 
theory,  or  as  he  calls  it,  "the  great 
man  theory."  He  distinctly  recog- 
nizes it  as  his  arch-enemy,  which, 
if  once  admitted,  would  reduce  his 
finest  generalization  to  foolishness; 
and  when  he  s])eaks  of  it,  he  can 
hardly  control  his  language.  He 
declares  it  unworthy  of  an  iutelli- 
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genee  aba'/e  "that  of  a  villiigo  gos- 
sip;" a  gi  '  r  niiiii's  life,  ho  siiys,  is 
for  the  soi>iiitiHc  student  utterly 
barren,  utterly  uninstructiv^e;  ;inil 
we  sliould  learn  no  single  fiietas  to 
the  Ciiuse  ot  socJal  development 
even  if — and  tliese  are  liis  very 
words— "we  read  ourselves  blind 
over  the.  biographies  of  all  tlie 
great  rulers  on  record,  down  to 
Frederick  the  Greedy,  and  N  qx)- 
leon  the  Treacherous."  It  is  of 
this  doctrine  that  Mr.  Lilly  is  the 
direct  combatant;  and,  as  the  i'ea,d- 
er  sees,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  own  ad- 
mission, lie  is  attacking  Mr.  S[)en- 
cer  in  his  most  vital  part.  We  will 
now  explain  how  the  attack  is  con- 
ducted; and  then,  having  consid- 
ered what  Mr.  Lilly  has  done,  we 
proi)ose  to  oifer  certain  suggestions 
as  to  what,  in  the  same  direction,  is 
still  left  to  do. 

Mr.  Lilly's  work  seems,  when  we 
first  glance  at  its  contents,  to  be 
little  more  than  a  series  of  discon- 
nected m(>nogra|)hs;  but  the  mo- 
ment we  consider  them  in  the  light 
of  the  author's  ])hiIosophical  i>ur- 
pose,  we  at  once  recognize  their 
close  and  vital  connection.  A  se- 
lection of  this  kind  is  of  course, 
within  limits,  arbitrary;  but  we 
think  that  Mr.  Lilly's  has  been 
made  with  great  judgment  and 
sagacity. 

Starting,  as  we  have  said,  with 
the  beginning  of  Christianity,  and 
insisting,  at  once  reverently  and 
dispassionately,  on  the  personal 
work  of  its  Divi-ne  Founder,  he 
next  proceeds  to  consider  the 
Christian  world,  when  three  cen- 
turies later  it  was  assuming  a  more 
^letinite  form;  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  its  past,  and  a  main  agent 
in  its  subsequent  development,  he 


fixes  our  attention  on  the  life  and 
writings  ef  St.  Augustine.  Thence 
he  passes  onwards  to  vvliat  we  com- 
monly call  modern  history,  which 
he  divides  into  periods,  by  the  fol- 
lowing four  events.  The  first  is 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in 
the  year  800;  the  second,  the  elec- 
tion of  HiUlebrand  to  the  Papal 
Chair,  in  1,013;  the  third,  tlie  fall 
of  Constaiitinoi)Ie  some  four  cen- 
turies later;  and  the  fourth,  the 
sacking  of  the  Ba.stille,  three  cen- 
turies later  still.  On  the  corona- 
tion of  Charlemagne  he  does  but 
dwell  lightly  ;  but  the  other  three 
events  indicate  pretty  accurately 
the  various  ])oints  on  which  his 
study  concentrates  itself.  "The 
bestowal,"  he  says,  "of  the  Impe- 
rial Crown  upon  the  great  Frankis'.i 
monaich,  by  Poi)e  St.  Leo  III.  was 
the  outward  visible  sign  of  that 
new  order  whicii  had  been  made 
secretly  and  fashioned  i)eneath  the 
earth."  But  more  important  still, 
he  thinks,  and  fiaught  with  more 
<lefinite  meaning,  are  the  times,  the: 
life,  and  the  work  of  the  great  Pope> 
liildebiand.  Hildebrand  accord- 
ingly, after  St.  Augustine,  is  tli.e 
subject  of  Mr.  Lilly's  next  luo- 
gra,i>hical  study  ;  through  its  me- 
dium he  gives  his  readers  a  view  of 
the  whole  period  which  Ilildebrund 
did  so  much  in  fashioning;  and  he 
explains  its  character  further  by 
reference  to  other  medieval  great 
men,  in  particular  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  his  philosophy.  Pro- 
ceed i>ig  then  to  the  ])eriad  of  the 
Eenaissance,  and  dealing"  with  its 
characteristics  in  an  interesting 
but  somewhat  discursive  way,  he 
concludes,  com{)lete/S,  and  gives 
force  and  clearness  to  his  survc^y 
of  it,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  lit^e,* 
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aud  charncter  of  Micliael  Angelo. 
Witli  some  abruptness  of  manner, 
Imt  without  any  (lisconne(;tion  of 
thought,  he  passes  from  the  times 
of  IMicliael  Angelo  to  those  of  Louis 
XIV. — amonaieli  whom  he  regards 
as  being  the  t.yi)e  and  i)ersonifica- 
tion  of  tiie  political  ideas  which 
shaped  themselves  during  the 
Italian  Kenaissiince.  Here  again, 
amidst  mucii  general  discussion 
witli  regard  to  events  and  i)rin- 
cii)les,  phiIosoi)hic,  religious,  and 
l)()litical,  iSIr.  Lilly  selects  certain 
si>ecial  mm  as  types  and  illustra- 
tions of  that  individual  iutlueuce, 
by  which,  as  he  conceives,  wider 
e\ents  are  moulded.  These  are 
lj()(;ke,  N'oltaire,  Kousseau,  Jind 
Wesley.  Tlie  (course  of  his  specu- 
lations Ml  us  biings  him  almost  to 
our  own  age,  or  to  an  age  which  is 
just  closing;  and  this,  in  his  last 
ciiapter,  he  invites  us  to  estimate 
witii  llie  assistance  of  the  moi'al 
and  the  imaginative  vision  of  Bal- 
zac. Christ,  St.  August iiu',  Hilde- 
bi'and,  St.  Tiiomas  Aquinas,  Michael 
Angelo,  Locke,  Voltair(%  Roiisseau, 
Wesley,  and  Balzac— tliese  are  the 
chara.cters  which  Mr.  Lilly  has  se- 
lected for  his  study ;  and  he  offers 
tiieiu  to  us,  not  as  the  only,  nor 
perhaps  (with  the  exce[)tioii  of  the 
first),  the  chief  makers  of  history, 
but  as  ty])ical  specimens  of  tint 
elect  !-ace  of  men  by  whom,  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  all  history  is  made. 

As  we  hiive  said  before,  we  are 
avoiding  all  points  of  theology;  we 
won  hi  avoid  even  more  carefully 
any  trespass  on  tlie  grounds  of  de- 
votion: but  we  may  still  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  Mr.  Lilly's  exam- 
l)le,  and  merely  having  regard  to 
the  theories  of  the  modern  evolu- 
tiouist,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 


the  individual  influence'^  f  Chrl!««T. 
Here  was  a  Being  wli<^  whatever 
He  was  besides,  v.as  at  i>A  events  a 
"great  man,"  even  in  'he  eyes  of 
the  evolutionist;  and  the  case  of 
Ciirist  is  therefor(>  we'i ,  chosej)  by 
Mr.  Lilly  as  an  initial  test  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Spencers  canon,  that 
the  great  man  is  not  really  tiie 
cause  of  the  events  wliich  he  seems 
to  initiate.  Acc>ording  k)  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, if  we  wish  for  a  "real  exjjlana- 
tion"  of  Christianity,  we  mnst  seek 
it  not  in  the  life  of  Chi-ist,  "I>ut  in 
the  aggregate  of  those  conditions 
out  of  which  botii  He  and  it  have 
arisen."  The  reader  will  see,  by 
referenc;e  to  a  foimer  quotation, 
how  exact  we  are  in  our  acconnt  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  ])osition.  According 
to  him — and  tliere  is  no  room  for 
mistaking  him — Christ  and  Chiis- 
tianityare  lelated  not  from  being 
cause  and  effect,  biu  from  son)e 
other  cause  having  i)roduced  both 
of  them;  this  otlier  ciiuse  being,  as 
we  sup])ose,  the  aggregate  of  so(;ial 
conditions  at  tlie  time  of  Christ's 
nativity.  Our  stu<ly,  it  seems  th(Mi, 
should  be  devoted  to  these  condi 
tions  solely;  with  Christ's  own  life 
we  have  notliing  to  do  wiiatever;  nor 
should  we  arrive  at  any  "I'ea!  ex]»la- 
nation"  of  the  religion  of  which  He 
\v;is  "the  pit-xiniate  initiator," 
even  if — we  are  again  quoting 
Mr.  S]>encer's  elegant  Avords — we 
were  foolish  enough  to  "read  our 
selves  blind"  over  the  gospels. 
We  are  not  parodying  or  distort- 
ing Mr.  S])encer''s  doctrine;  we 
are  only  a]>])lying  it  in  the  most 
obvious  and  legitimate  way;  and  if 
it  strikes  any  one  who  sees  it  thus 
a^iplied  as  being  too  silly  or  mon- 
strous for  any  sane  man  to  hold,  we 
beg   leave    to    sav,    and    we    sliall 
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illustrate  our  nssertion  preseutly-r- 
t!i;it  of  all    erroneous  doctrines  ;it 
l)iesent   current,    this   is   not   only 
the  one  \vlii(;h  is  most  widely  popu- 
lar, but    the  one  which    is    havinj;- 
rlie   most   immediate    influence   on 
[trac.ticid     life.     Mean  while,     how- 
ever,   the    phenomenon    will    seem 
less  strangle,  when  we  reflect  on   ti 
rule    to    which    there    had     hardly 
been     an     exce])tion,     that     every 
influeufial  error  has  had  some  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  it:  and  it  is  emi- 
nently 5ii>i)lica,l)le  to   this  doctrine 
of  Mr.   Spencer's.     It  is   perfectly 
true  that  to   understand   any  great 
event  of  the   movement,   we    mnst 
study    the     "  ag<i"re,<i:ate   of    condi- 
tions"  that   have  ])receded  it  :   we 
mnst    do    the   same    if    we    would 
understand  any   great    man's   life; 
no  biography  is  of  any  private  in- 
terpretation.    Tins   is   a    truth    on 
which    it    i^     most     necessary     to 
in.sist:  it  is  a   truth   which   till   of 
late  was  never  clearly  realized,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  ami  his  school  deserve 
all  thanks   for   proclaimirjg   it.     It 
applies  to  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity, as  much  as  to    the  history  of 
anything    else;   arul    no   Christian, 
however  Arm  iiis  faith,  need  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  it  applies  to  the 
manhood,  as  a[»art  from   the   God- 
head    of     Christ.      He,     humanly 
speaking,    was    influenced   by   the 
aggregate  of  conditions  which  pre- 
ceded him,  and  the  same  aggregate 
of  conditions   naturally  influenced 
Christianity^;  but  Mr.  Spencer  and 
his  school,  thougli   perfectly  right 
thus  far,  turn  all  their  wisdom  into 
foolishness  by  ignoring  this — that 
of  the  aggregate  of  conditions  that 
went      to     produce      Christianity, 
Christ  himself  was   one,   and   was 
iucoraparably  the  most  important. 


To  any  one  holding  M\  Spencer's 
opinions,  it  is  of  course  (>pen  to  say 
that,  if  Christ  had  never  been  born, 
some  other  man  would  have  per- 
formed a,  similar  mission;  just  as 
we  may  say  that,  if  K()rthamptoii 
could  not  have  been  represented  by 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  it  would  have  se- 
cured a  candidate  of  very  similar 
views.  But  to  say  this — even  did 
we  admit  it  as  plausible— is  simply 
to  beg  -the  question.  It  is  iu)t  to 
deny  the  great  man's  influeiute,  or 
remove  him  from  his  place  as  a 
ma  leer  ami  a  moulder  of  history; 
but  merely  to  say  that,  if  that  great 
man  had  been  absent,  we  should, 
for  the  |)roduction  of  the  same  train 
of  events,  require  another  great 
man  as  nearly  like  him  as  possible. 
We  -presume,  howevei',  that  even 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  hardly  imag- 
ines that  actual  or  potential  great 
men  are  i)roduced  iu  couples,  as 
like  as  the  two  Dromios;  accord- 
ingly, supposing  any  given  great 
man  to  have  not  existed,  any  con- 
ceivable substitute  for  him  would 
in  many  ways  liave  differed  from 
him;  and  in  so  far  as  he  differed, 
would  have  had  a  different  effect 
upon  history. 

Nothing  could  bring  all  this  so 
forcibly  home  to  our  minds  as  the 
human  life  and  the  human  charac- 
ter of  Christ.  It  is  the  individual 
life  of  that  great  man,  and  its 
signal  difference  from  the  lives  of 
all  other  great  men,  that  have  been 
the  main  cause  of  what,  even  to 
the  eyes  of  the  unbeliever,  is 
amongst  the  most  important  of  all 
historical  movements.  Has  Mr. 
Spencer  never  heard  of  the  force  of 
l)ersonal  example?  And  is  he  not 
aware  that  Christ  has  influenced 
men  by  His  x>ersonal  exami)le,  even 
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more  peril ap.s  tlia.ii  by  His  pre- 
'^epts?  And  if  lie  is  aware  of  this 
— and  we  can  hardly  think  hiiu 
ignorant  of  it — how  can  he  pretend 
that  an  example  of  sncli  a  kind 
should  be  studied  not  in  itself,  but 
in  the  "  a<i:<;re<iate  of  conditions" 
"Jiat  ])receded  it?  Or  how  can  he 
conceive  that  it  can  be  merged  in 
such  an  aggregate,  or  in  any  way 
confused  witii  it?  Tlie  early 
Christians,  when  they  grew  to  be  a 
considerable  coininniiity,  and  had 
developed  amongst  tliemselves  a 
certain  average  tyi)e,  with  refer- 
ence to  that  ty])e  might  be  so 
treated;  we  might  stu<ly  tiiem  and 
explain  them  tiirongh  tiieir  con- 
ditions. But  that  is  simi)ly  be- 
cause they  were  average  men,  and 
because  they  were  not  great  men. 
The  great  man  is  excei)tional.  Jt 
is  a  mere  identical  ])roi)osition  to 
say  so.  It  should  be — altliough  it 
is  not  — almost  equally  superfluous 
to  say,  that  the  historian  and  the 
sociologist  must  study  him  in  an 
exceptional  way.  There  have  been 
many  martyrs,  there  has  been  only 
one  Christ.  We  may  treat  the 
former  as  a  class;  we  must  treat 
tlie  latter  as  an  individual.  "Do 
"not,"  says  Mr.  Lilly,  "  let  us  shut 
our  eye  kS  to  a  ])lain  fact  of  history 
....  The  victory  of  Christian- 
ity was  the  personal  victory  of  its 
founder." 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  par- 
ticular arguments  by  wliich  he  sup- 
ports his  view.  We  will  content 
ourselves  with  saying,  that  he  dis- 
cusses the  whole  of  his  sacred  sub- 
ject in  a  calm  and  liberal  si)irit 
wliicli  will  be  a  welcome  surprise 
to  many,  as  illustrating  the  latitude 
both  of  thought  and  method  of  rea- 
soning allowed  by  the  rules  of  the 


strictest  Roman  Catholic  theology. 
We  will  now  ])ass  on  to  Mr.  Lilly's 
other  great  men;  and  before  we 
l)rocee<l  to  any  further  (;omment, 
we  will  indicate  briefly  the  infin- 
euce  which  he  attiihutes  to  each. 

His  next  great  man,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  St.  Augustine;  and 
his  selection  is  justified  on  the  fol- 
lowing grouiKls.  St.  Augustine,  he 
writes,  "  sums  up  in  himself  the 
results  of  four  centr.ries  of  moral 
and  si)iritnal  transition,  and  he  cast 
Christian  thought  into  the  form  in 
which  it  was  to  rule  the  world  for  a 
thousand  years;  his  mind  was  as 
some  vast  lake,  into  which  flowed 
the  many  streams  of  primitive 
Christian  si)eculation,  theological 
and  meta])hysical,  and  whence  is- 
sued the  two  great  rivers  of  medie- 
val ])hilosoi)hy,  the  dogmatic  and 
the  mystical,  which  were  to  make 
glad  the  City  of  God.".  Mr.  Lilly 
])oints  out  further,  that  these  two 
l)hilosophies  are  both  of  them  ex- 
hibited by  St.  Augustine  in  two 
c<)niie(;tions — the  one  subjective 
and  i)ersonal,  the  other  external; 
the  one  relating  to  the  Christian, 
the  other  to  Christendom;  and  that 
he  deals  with  each  of  them  in  a 
separate  treatise — with  the  first  in 
his  Go'ufessions,  with  the  second  in 
his  City  of  God.  In  the  Confessions, 
the  lite  and  the  aspiration  of  the 
Christian  soul  are,  Mr.  Lilly  main- 
tains, for  the  tirst  time  set  on  a 
philosophic  basis,  and  brought  into 
reasoned  relation  with  the  tlionght 
of  the  world  at  large.  Before  St. 
Augustine  men  had  learned  to  deny 
themselves;  St.  Augustine  sup- 
pi  ie<l  them  with  a  i)hiIosophy  of 
self-denial.  Jt  would  be  interest 
ing  to  dwell  u[)on  tiiis  side  of  the 
subject  longer;  but  it  is  more  im- 
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portant  for  onr  present  jmrpose  to 
ciMisider  the  "public  order"  tliaii 
"tlie  individual  life;"  and  St.  Aii- 
g'astine's  eliaracter  as  a  "g'leat 
man"  will  appear  more  plainly  in 
the  Cltrj  of  God  than  in  tlie  Co?rfes- 
sions.  Tiiat  treatise,  sa.vt<  Mr.  Lilly, 
"is  the  first  systematic  attempt  to 
exhibit  in  their  close  relations  and 
iii'lei»enilenee,  philosophy,  histoi-y, 
anil  theolog-y;"  and  he  procee  Is  to 
give  us  a  brief  epitom«  of  its  arg-ii- 
mtint,  of  which  the  following-  is  the 
m>st  interesting  and  |>ertinentpart. 
Angasfine,  he  says,  declares  that— 
••  r.\'o  co:n!iioii\ve;ilths  exist,  among 
men  :  the  Ci  y  of  the  Earth,  built  by  tiie 
love  of  self,  carried  to  the  degree  of  Goii 
teuipt  of  God:  the  Heavenly  City  reared 
by  the  love  of  God,  carried  to  the  degree 
of  contempt  of  self.     .     .  He  goes  on 

to  point  out— it  is  the  first  time  tliat  we 
meet  with  the  thouglit — how  the  Koman 
E.upire  by  bringing  nations  into  one  poli- 
ty, and  subjecdng  them  to  the  same  juris- 
prudence— which  he  elsewiiere  recognizes 
as  a  Divine  ceation — prepared  the  way  for 
the  sp  ead  of  the  Christian  faith.  Therthe 
dwells  up  )n  tlie  diverse  ends  of  the  two 
commonwealths;  the  one  resting  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  sophist  that  man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things,  making  life  its 
own  object,  and  the  seen  and  tem()oral  the 
bound  of  human  aspirations ;  tiie  other 
measuring  all  things  by  the  ideal  of  .Christ, 
and  reaching  for^vard  to  an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  and  reserved  in 
he.iven.  Hence  the  two  commonwealths 
are  intermingled,  for  they  exist  sidH  by 
side.  But  the  City  of  the  Earth  is  doomed 
to  perish.  Tlie  City  of  God  has  its  foun- 
dations on  ''The  holy  hiils.''  ...  In 
it  alone  is  true  liberty.  .  .  .  ''The 
ancient  jurist,"  Mr.  Lilly  continues,  "had 
declared,  like  tlie  modern  demagogue,  that 
all  is  Caesirs.  St.  Augustine  sketches  a 
spiritual  society  based  upon  a  higher  law 
than  even  the  jurisprudence  of  Imi)'-rial 
Rome,  and  bearing  allegiance  to  a  greater 
potentate  than  the  Emperor.  It  was  a  new 
conception  in  the  world,  and  was  destined 
most  potently  to  influence  tlie  structure  of 
so,-iety.  It  gave  rise  to  wliat  was  called 
Christendoiii." 


From  St.  Angnstine,  by  a  transi- 
tion whicii  will  now  seem  i)erfectly 
oatnral,  Mr.  Lilly  i»asses  on  to  Hil. 
debrand.  He  was  born  in  1018,  and 
died  in  1085.  Oflicially  he  is  desig- 
nated as  Poiie  Gregory  Vll.  He 
passes  from  the  gieiit  man  who  laid 
the  iihilosophical  foundations  of 
Cliristendoni,  to  the  great  man  who, 
by  his  personal  career,  gave  a  new 
direc'tion  to  itsdevelopment.  There 
is  no  ])art  of  Mr.  Lilly's  book  in 
which  the  iiowerof  a,  great  personal- 
ity is  brought  out  with  moie  art  and 
with  more  clearness  than  iiere — ■ 
where  it  is  shown  to  us  not  as  a 
mere  symbol  of  the  nggregate  of 
the  conditions  of  the  time,  but  as 
one  of  these  conditions  with  an  in- 
dei)endent  power  of  its  own,  acting 
on  and  counteracting  the  others. 
There  is  a  popular  imj>ression  with 
regard  to  the  Papacy,  that  it 
readied  its  biwest  moral  degrada- 
tion, and  more  completely  seemed 
to  reduce  its  spiritual  claims  to  an 
absurdity  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  Renaissance;  but  INlr.  Lilly,  in 
entering  on  this  new  Chapter  of 
History,  raises  the  veil  from  an  ob 
scure  and  neglecjted  period,  and 
shows  lis  that  su(di  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  He  begins  ^yith 
describing  in  a  clear  and  succinct 
way  how  the  feudal  system  gradu- 
ally sliai)ed  itself  out  of  the  decom- 
posing society  of  the  shattered 
Roman  Emi)ire;  and  how  new  con- 
ceptions of  practical  duty  were 
J^orced  ujion  men  by  the  ])ressure  of 
new  circumstances.  We  are  far 
from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Lilly  in 
many  of  his  views  as  toieudaiisni; 
but  as  to  much  of  what  he  sa\;'' 
there  is  no  room  for  diftering  from 
him.  In  a  certain  sense  feudalism 
was,  as  he  tells  iis,  a  going  back 
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from  contract  to  status  as  tlie  fonu- 
datioii  of  civil  relations.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  it  was  a  negation  of  what, 
as  Bossnet  says,  the  ancients  meant 
by  liberty— \\z.,  "a  state  where  tiie 
law  was  more  i)owertiil  than  men;" 
and-  under  its  secular  aspect  JVIr. 
Lilly's  sayin<4-  may  i»ass — tliat  "it 
realized  little  else  than  matter  and 
force."  Dwelling-  on  tliese  facts, 
Mr.  Lilly  goes  on  to  remind  us— 
and  here  we  arc  in  ])evtect  accord 
Avirh  every  word  he  writes — iiow 
secular  feudalism,  as  it  grew  more 
<levelo|)ed.  and  established,  came 
inevitably  more  and  more  into  con 
iiict  with  the  Christian  Church  as 
organized  nnder  tiie  later  Empire. 

The  following  are  the  main  facts 
of  tiie  case  to  which  he  directs  at- 
tention. Li  the  first  half  centuiy 
after  tiie  death  of  Cliarlemagne,  the 
latent  i»ower  of  the  Pa])acy  began 
to  grow,  and  its  character  to  be 
more  clearly  and  more  generally 
apprehended,  a, result  largely  due  to 
t  lie  conduct  of  Po|)eXi(dioIas  I.  But 
at  .the  <leatii  of  that  Pontiff  (in  8(37) 
this  movement  was  suddenly 
checked;  the  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ism was  ai>[)arently  threatened  with 
dissolution;  or  at  least  the  world 
bade  fair  to  absorb  and  to  subju- 
gate the  Church.  Nor  was. this  due 
solely  to  hostile  pressur<?  from  with- 
out. The  Church  rer.eived  into  her 
own  system  the  solvent  which 
threatened  to  destroy  her,  and 
Avas  assimilating'  her  institutions 
anil  her  morals  to  those  of  the  bar- 
barous feudalism  around  her.  The 
clergy  of  all  grades  were  breaking 
their  vows  of  celibacy;  tlieie  was 
everywhere  an  open  traftic  in  liv-/ 
ing's;  and  there  seemed  a  good  i)i()s/ 
pect  that  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
jike  feudal,  would  shortly   become 


both  heritable  and  alienable,  and 
be  held,  like  them,  on  a  wholly 
secular  tenure.  In  fact  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  Ciiurch  was  be- 
coming feudalized  and  secularized; 
and  all  its  independent  i)Ower  for 
civilizing  society  or  elevating  the 
individual  was  api)arently  fast 
leaving  it.  Visible  as  this  was  iu 
the  condition  of  the  Church  gen- 
erally, it  was  even  more  visible  in 
the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
l)opes.  "They  lived,"  we  are  told, 
"for  the  most  ])art  like  monsters  or 
wild  beasts,  rather  than  bishops." 
Stephen  VII.  indulged  his  savage 
tem[)er  by  having  the  body  of 
hi-s  predecessoi's  dragged  publicly 
through  the  streets.  John  XII.  was 
known  to  the  world  at  large  as  hav- 
ing connuitted  murder,  sacrilege, 
and  every  form  of  incest;  of  aii'- 
iug  his  im[>iety  in  the  face  of  his 
debauched  companions,  of  invok 
ing-  Venus  and  posing'  as  a  friend 
of  the  Devil.  John  XIX.,  when 
he  was  not  even  a  priest,  bought 
the  Papacy  on  the  death  of 
Benedict  VIII.;  and  then  o-ffered 
to  sell,  if  he  only  could  get  his 
price,  the  title  of  IJniversal  Bishop 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. Even  the  best  Pope  of  this 
degraded  period,  Gregory  VI.,  at- 
taiiied  the  office  by  the  same  means 
— by  buying  it;  and  he  bought  it 
ofa  Pope  who  had  been  ordained 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  who 
agreed  to  sell  it  because  he  wished 
to  marry  his  cousin.  It  was  Gre- 
gory VI,  who  was  the  early  i)atron 
of  Hildebrand;  and  such  was  the 
state  of  Christendom  when  Ililde- 
l)ran«l  tirst  looked  out  on  it. 

And  who  was  Hildebrand  ?  It  is 
ii  very  i)erfinent  question;  and  Mr. 
Lilly   knows   this   when   he    urges 
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bis  readervS  to  consider  it.  Hilde- 
braiid  was  the  mean-looking  son  of 
ii  poor  Tuscan  carpenter;  and  Iiis 
sole  worldly  advantag^es  began  and 
ended  with  sufficient  interest  to 
l)ursiie  his  education  in  a  monas- 
tery. Every  step  in  bis  career  to- 
wards power  and  influence  was 
due  wholly  to  bis  own  i)ersonal  qual- 
ities—  his  virtue,  bis  earnestness, 
bis,  force  of  character.  And  the 
strength  of  tiiese  is  rendered  still 
more  a[) parent  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  contend,  not  only 
against  every  possible  outward  ob- 
stacle, but  also  against  oh^tjicles 
l)resented  by  other  qualities  of  his 
own.  Some  stroug  men,  of  even 
the  humblest  origin,  have  been 
gifted  with  imposing  manners  and 
a  comm mding  presence,  which  in 
aristocratic  ages  has  been  of  incal- 
culable belp  to  them  :  but  witb 
Hildebrand  the  very  revei'se  was 
tlie  case.  He  was  of  squat  figure, 
of  coarse  com[)lexion,  bis  stomacli 
was  too  big  for  his  body,  and  his 
legs  too  short.  He  was  outwardly 
the  very  incarnation  of  vulgarity. 
And  yet  such  was  the  character  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  that  in  that 
turbulent  age,  that  age  of  pride 
and  violence,  be  was  sought  out 
and  chosen,  as  it  seemed  in  spite  of 
bimself,  for  post  after  i)ost  of  in- 
creasing poa^er  and  induence,  till 
be  found  himself  the  foremost  fig- 
ure in  Clirisrendom,  with  tiie  proud- 
est of  western  potentates  cowering 
balf-naketl  at  his  doorstej). 

Mr.  Lilly  is  right,  in  describing 
tbe  great  Gregory,  to  have  [)refa<uHl 
bis  description  with  th;it  of  the 
Pontiffs  who  preceded  him;  for  his 
own  greatness,  as  contrasted  witb 
bis  condition,  is  even  more  evident 
after  bis   accession  to  tbe  Papacy 


than  before.  Instead  of  tbe 
Papacy  having  given  power  to 
bim,  he  on  the  contrary  gave 
back  its  power  to  the  Papacy; 
and  be  not  only  restored  to  it  what 
it  bad  lost,  but  be  restored  this 
fourfold.  He  had  bardly  been 
Pope  for  a  year  before  throughout 
Europe,  in  every  city,  in  every  vil- 
lage, the  iron  influence  of  that 
single  will  was  felt.  His  first  strug- 
gle as  Poi)e  was  not  against  ICings 
or  Emjterors,  but  against  forces 
which  were  greater,  because  not  so 
concentrated  —  against  the  refrac- 
tory ministers  of  the  Church  itself. 
He  decreed,  that  every  cleric  who 
bad  bought  his  i)referment.,  should 
at  once  cease  his  ministrations; 
that  no  one  should  retain  any  bene- 
fice he  had  purchased,  and  that  no 
one  for  the  future  should  sell  any 
ecclesiastical  rights  ;  and  that  all 
])riests,  who  were  guilty  of  incon- 
tineu(;e,  should  be  forbidden  to 
exercise  their  functions.  Con- 
sidering the  state  in  which  the 
Church  then  was,  it  is  easy  to  see 
bow,  by  this  course  of  action,  tlie 
Pope  was  rousing  a,  nest  of  angry 
hornets;  and  all  over  Europe  sav- 
age resistance  was  ottered  to  those 
who  attem[)ted  to  enforce  this  new 
<liscii)line.  Former  Popes  had  at- 
tacked the  same  corruption  ;  and, 
though  they  bad  done  so  in  times 
when  it  was  less  rampant,  they 
bad  met  with  but  small  suc- 
cess. But  Gregory  adiled  to  the 
decrees  above-mentioned,  one 
which  embodied  a  principle  then 
entirely  new,  and  called  to  his  aid 
a  ubiquitous  and  Imsuspected  ally. 
He  a,])pea]ed  not  only  to  bishops 
and  ofticials  to  enforce  bis  orders, 
but  be  api)ealed  to  the  people  also. 
He  added   a   fourth    decree    to  tbe 
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effect  til  at,  if  any  cleric  wliatso- 
ever  were  to  be  seen  (lisregardins' 
the  jibove  Apostolic  ordiiiunces,  his 
congiegutioii  should  refuse  to  re- 
ceive Ills  niinistrtiMons.  The  result 
jmswered  Gregory's  expectations; 
and  the  constitution  oftlie  Chuich, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  hopelessly 
undermined,  expeiienced  a  salu- 
tary, although  a  rude  and  violent 
restoration.  As  Mr.  Lilly  points 
out,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  com- 
l)etent  judges  that  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  was  essential  to  medie- 
val Catholicism;  and  "that  this 
necessary  element  was  not  de- 
stroyed was,  humanly  si)eaking', 
the  work  of  Gregory  VII."  And 
the  same  thing*  may  be  said  ot  the 
Ghurch's  independence  of  the 
State,  and  indeed  of  its  entire  po 
sition  and  inliueuce  as  we  know  it 
in  history.  Gregory's  work  maj' 
liave  been  for  good  or  evil:  all  we 
are  concerned  to  note  now  is,  that 
it  was  a.  g"reat  work,  and  that  it  di- 
rectly originated  in  the  personality 
of  one  great  man. 

Closely  analogous  to  the  prac- 
tical woik  of  Gregory  was  the  in- 
tellectual work  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  What  the  g-reat  Pope 
did  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  the  great  Schoolman  did 
for  its  philosophy.  j\lr.  Lilly 
recognizes  this  clearly  enough;  but 
we  could  wish  that  he  had  devoted 
more  of  his  space  than  he  has  done 
to  so  interesting-  and  sug-gestive  a 
subject.  We  would  willingly  have 
spared  his  disquisition  on  medieval 
liymns  and  their  wrilers,  for  a  full 
and  distinct  account  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor  and  his  system— of  the  state 
in  which  he  found  theology,  and  the 
state  in  which  he  left  it.  Instead, 
however,  of  giving  his  readers  this, 


Mr.  Lilly  contents  himself  with 
continual  passing  allusions  to  the 
man  who  "  surveyed  the  whole  held 
of  human  thought,"  who  "  ma])ped 
it  out  with  subtlety  and  precision," 
which  till  his  time  had  been  utterly 
unknown,  and  who,  we  may  add, 
little  as  modern  ]>hilosophy  knows 
about  him,  is  indirectly  a  living- 
influence  to-day.  In  treating  St. 
Thomas  thus,  Mr.  Lilly  has  missed 
an  oi)portunity.  We  ought  how- 
ever not  to  be  too  hard  upon  him; 
for  he  does  much  to  atone  for  his 
fault  in  his  next  personal  study, 
which  exhibits  the  relation  be- 
tween "  the  great  man"  and  his 
"  condition"  in  a  very  striking-  and 
a  very  origiiuil  light. 

The  great  man  is  in  this  case 
Michael  Angelo,  who  is  claimed  by 
a  modern  school  as  the  prophet  and 
the  hero  of  the  Eenaissance;  and  it 
is  in  connection  with  the  lienais- 
sance  that  Mr.  Lilly  introduces  him. 
Of  the  movement  commoidy  known 
uiuler  that  ambiguous  name,  Mr. 
Lilly  has  much  to  say  that  is  well 
worth  reading.  In  especial  he  ex- 
poses the  cant  of  writeis  like  Mr. 
Symonds,  who  has  describe<l  it  in 
the  jargon,  at  once  i>edantic  and 
effeminate  that  is  affecte<l  by  them, 
as  "  a  new  birth  unto  libcrly."  To 
^Ir.  Symonds"  line  qualities,  indeed, 
Mr.  Lilly  d(»es  full  justice— to  his 
scholarship,  his  research,  his  elo 
quence,  and  his  keen  susceptibility 
to  beauty;  but  amongst  mr.cli  that 
is  true  in  him,  he  discovers  also 
what  is  false,  and  exi)Oses  it  with  a 
calm  analysis  more  telling  than  any 
satire.  He  aslcs  what  Uberti/  means; 
he  insists  on  some  dt^hnite  answer; 
and  he  shows  that,  unless  it  means 
moral  and  intellectual  licentH)Uft- 
uesSj  the  E-enaissauce  was  a  birth 
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not  to  liberty  bat  to  servitude.  By 
conunoii  consent  its  cnlniiiiatingf- 
point  is  sui)i)ose(l  to  bjive  been 
reached  in  the  Ponti{i(;site  of  Leo 
X.,  and  Mr.  Lilly  drily  asks  what 
sort  of  liberty  was  prevalent  in 
Europe  then.  He  quotes  Mr.  Sy- 
inonds  himself  as  saying"  that  so 
far  as  liberty  has  auythin<;f  to  do 
with  politics,  it  had  perislied  in 
Italy,  where  it  had  been  but  lately 
flourish inj4".  He  i)oiuts  to  the  des- 
potism of  the  Tudors  in  England, 
and  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain;  and 
■with  reg'ard  to  Germany  he  cites 
the  WDi'ds  Ranke,  that  "an  universal 
reign  of  force"  was  the  special  char- 
acteristic of  the  period.  Turning- 
then  from  politics  to  art  and  litera- 
ture, he  inquires  wiien  and.  Avhat 
"was  the  new-born  liberty  in  these. 
One  kjiid  of  liberty  he  is  in<lee(l 
able  to  point  to,  and  that  is  the 
lil)erty  which  showed  itself  in  the 
shape  of  obscenity.  Here  the  Ee- 
naissance  was  at  once  free  and 
original;  for  whilst  aping*  the  Ro- 
man poets  in  their  most  shameless 
passages,  it  not  only  contrived  to 
outdo  them  in  their  own  coarse- 
ness, but  added  to  this  a  kind  of 
conscious  ])(»llutioii  of  which  the 
ancient  world  had  no  knowledge 
whatever.  Except  for  this,  where 
was  the  new  liberty?  Mr.  Lilly 
asks  us  to  c()m[)are  Tasso  and 
Ariosto  with  Dante;  the  neoclassi- 
cal  architecture  with  the  luedieval ; 
and  with  regard  to  these  last  he 
cites  Mr.  Rnskiu  as  a  witness.  He' 
then  proceeds  to  the  rest  of  the 
arts;  and  sums  up  his  survey  by  de- 
claring that,  with  the  exception  of 
music,  "  the  rule  of  the  Renaissance 
is  not  freedom  but  servitude" — in 
literature  and  art,  the  servitude  of 
the  pendant  to  antiquity;  iu morals, 


the  servitude  of  the  spirit  to 
flesh;  and  in  social  and  i)olitical 
life,  the  servitude  of  the  slave  to 
the  despot. 

And  of  this  ag-e,  exclaims  Mr. 
Lilly,  it  is  said  that  Michael 
Angelo  was  the  i)rophet !  Had  he 
been  so,  he  might  indeed  have  fur- 
nished an  example  of  how  special 
a  phenomenon  a  great  man  is,  eveu 
when  we  have  discounted  from  his 
greatness  all  that  his  age  has  done 
for  him;  but  Michael  Angelo's 
greatness  when  understood  rightly, 
is,  ]\[r.  Lilly  maintains,  fai'  more 
marked  and  independent  than  it 
would  seem  to  be  according  to  Mr. 
Symonds.  For  were  Mr.  Syiiionds 
right,  Michael  Angelo,  uni(pie  as 
his  strength  was,  would  but  have 
been  using-  it  to  assist  and  develop 
a  movement  which  was  in  ])rogress 
around  him  owing- to  the  efforts  of 
others.  Mr.  Lilly,  however,  con- 
tends that  this  hero  amongst  art- 
ists was  so  far  fiom  being  a  mere 
fellow-worker  with  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  was  practically  pro- 
testing and  working  ag-ainst  them; 
and  that  if  he  was  the  prophet  of 
the  Renaissance  at  all,  he  was  only 
so  in  the  sense  iii  which  Jonah  was 
the  i)ro])het  of  ISTineveh. 

This  statement  no  doubt  sounds 
like  a  paradox,  but  Mr.  Lillv  <loes 
not  make  it  witliout  giving  detailed 
reasons.  To  beg-in  with,  in  an  age 
when  the  one  road  to  ex(;ellence 
was  thought  to  lie  in  the  study 
of  classical  literature,  Michael 
Angelo  may  be  faiily  said  to  have 
been  illiterate.  He  had,  like 
Shakespeare,  little  Latin,  and  less 
Greek.  All  that  he  knew  of  an- 
cient thought  and  poetry  he  learnt 
at  secondhand  during  his  residence 
with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  not  from 
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personal  study,  but  from  tlie  coii- 
A'ersatioi!  of  those  around  liim;  and 
what  lie  tiius  learnt  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  niucli.  Over  his  con- 
temporaries, and  especially  his 
companions,  "tiie  deities  of  the 
ancient  Pantheon  were,"  as  jMr. 
Lilly  i>nts  it,  "  once  more  assei'ting 
their  empire;  "  but  not  so  over 
Lim.  Whilst  he  did  noti)arade  his 
loneliiu^ss  by  any  outward  ]>rotest, 
bis  renins  marked  it  for  him  in  all 
bis  worivs  and  sympathies;  and  in 
an  age  when  Venns  and  Bacchus, 
and  even  Silenus  audPiiai)ns,sup- 
Ciseded  the  saints  in  the  mouths 
arid  the  minds  of  men  ;  wlien 
beathcn  ])hilosopheis  were,  in  the 
very  piil[)it,  appealed  to  more  often 
than  the  Hebrew  i)rophets  or  tiie 
evangelists,  and  when  God  the 
Father  was  described  as  ''  rector 
01ym[)i,"  the  mind  of  Michael 
Angeio,  so  far  as  literature  touched 
it,  took  iLiJ  tone  from  the  solemn 
religiou  of  Dante;  and  the  teacher 
ol  later  years  that  moved  him  most 
was  Savonarola.  And  thus  whilst 
those  who  in  many  ways  could  best 
understand  his  genius,  and  who 
accorded  him  fitting"  opportunities 
for  sliowing'  it— and  these  were 
mostly  the  prelates  and  the  princes 
of  the  Church — whilst  these  men, 
turning'  from  the  religion  of  which 
tliey  were  the  guardians,  were 
forming  a  new  religion  for  them- 
selves of  ])hysical  and  intellectual 
concupiscence,  were  thinking-  more 
of  their  villas  than  of  their 
churches,  more  of  their  churches 
tlian  the  rites  performed  in  them, 
whilst  now  their  desires  were  cen- 
tered on  "brown  Greek  manu- 
Ecvipts,"  and  "now  on  unstresses 
■*'ith  c,ieat  smootli  marbley  limbs," 
and    whilst    they    troubled    them- 


selves in  the  moment  of  deatb 
more  with  the  Latinity  of  their 
epitaj)hs  tban  with  Heaven  or 
Hell  or  Purgatory,  ]\lichacl  Angeio 
lived,  as  Mr.  Lilly  says,  "a  lifetiiat 
was  austere,  laborious,  and  solitary. 
"He  made  use  of  food,"  our  author 
continues,  "from  necessity  ratlier 
than  for  delight.  Oft  times  he  was 
satisfied  witli  a  ])iece  of  bread, 
which  he  would  eat  while  he  went 
on  working.  He  slept  little,  and 
wonbl  frequently  lie  down  with 
bis  clotlieson,  and  rise  in  the  night, 
after  a  few  hours  rei)ose,  to  go  on 
with  his  labor."  He  lived,  in  fact, 
the  Christian  life  -not  the  life  of 
the  llenaissance,  but  the  life  which 
the  Renaissance  was  striving  to 
set  aside.  What  to  it  was  a  dream, 
to  him  was  the  most  real  of  reali- 
ties; and  if  we  wish  to  see  what 
his  relation  was  to  his  age,  we  can 
see  it,  says  Mr.  Lilly,  eml'odied  in 
the  most  famous  of  all  his  works — 
the  most  famous,  and  nearly  the 
latest.  We  refer  to  his  "Last 
Judgment  "  It  is  due  to  ]\Lr.  Lilly 
that  he  should  speak  u])on  this 
point  for  himself,  especially  as  he 
sums  up  in  the  following  imi>res- 
sive  i)assage  his  ai'gument  that  the 
artist  was  no  creature  of  the  Re- 
naissance, but  apart  from  it,  against 
it,  and  unconsciously  predicting 
its  doom. 

"The  secret,"  sajs  Mr.  Lilly,  "of  the 
terror  of  the  Last  Judgment,  is  that  no 
shadow  of  doubt  rested  ni  his  mind  as  to 
.the  tenablenesa of  thatecclesiaslical  stand- 
ing-ground :  that  he  intensely  believed  in 
wliat  he  painted.  The  things  which  he  set 
down  above  the  altar  of  the  Sistine.  were 
as  leal  to  him  as  they  were  to  Dante, 
whole  passages  of  whose  Infer  o  and  Fur- 
gatorio  he  has  embodied.  His  fresco  is 
the  translation  into  visible  form  of  the  sol- 
emn hymn.  11 -ed  with  such  awful  impres- 
siveness  by  the  Catholic  Chuich  in  masses 
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for  the  dead.  .  .  .  Here  is  indeed  the 
Dies  Ine  vvhicli  the  Psalmist  and  the  Sibyl 
testified — that  day  of  calamity  and  misery 
with  all  its  t  rrors  ;  the  trump  of  the 
Archangel  sending  its  dread  blast  through 
the  sepulclues  .  .  .  tlie  books  opened, 
and  the  works  inquired  into  ;  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness  brought  to  light.  .  .  . 
The  Saviaxr  of  men  is  lost  in  the  Bex  tre- 
mendie  ■majestatis — in  the  Justus  judex 
idtlonis.  Mary  ceases  to  intercede  :  the 
Martyrs  point  to  the  tokens  and  instru- 
ments of  tlieir  passion,  but  to  enhance  the 
confusion  of  their  mui-derers  :  even  the 
just  is  scarcely  secure.  For  the  wicked 
there  are  the  pitiless  demons,  the  un- 
quenchable flame,  the  indissoluiile  chain. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  the  traiiition  of  lif- 
teen  centuries.  Tbe  painter  turns  away 
from  the  'blind  world'  where  'evil  tri- 
ump'.is  over  virtue.'  wlere  'light  and 
courage  are  quenched,' where  'lies  reign 
and  truth  dare  not  show  his  face  ; '  [rhese 
are  expressions  from  Michael  Angelo's  own 
writings]  and  sets  down  in  this  stupendous 
production  his  vision  of  the  ultimate  re- 
tribution." 

From  Michael  Angelo  to  Locke 
seems  <i  somewluit  violent  leap; 
but  Locked  coniiectioa  with 
Michael  An^elo  is,  from  Mr.  Lilly's 
point  of  vicAY,  not  only  distinct 
tmt  striking.  Just  as  the  artist 
represented  tbe  ])rotest  of  the 
ages  of  faith  "against  the  age  of 
reason,  so  did  Locke-  represent 
tlie  protest  of  the  age  of  reason 
against  the  ages  of  faith.  If 
Michael  Angelo  was — botii  tiie 
following  phrases  are  Mr.  Lilly's 
— if  Michael  Angelo  was  the 
Jonah  of  the  Renaissance,  Locke 
was  its  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
He  gathered  togetlier  its  trains 
of  philosophic  reasoning;  his 
reduced  them  to  order;  he  drilled 
them  ;  he  mobilized  them.  He 
unite<l  the  wandering  bands  of 
modern  thongiit  into  a  dis- 
^iipliiied  standing  ainiy.  "  Kar- 
lier     thinkers,"     Siiys    Mr.     Li.iy, 


"held  many  or  all  of  the  opinions 
which  were  most  distinct  ive  of  him. 
But  Locke  was  the  tirst  to  formu- 
late, systematize,  and  popularize 
t'.ie  theory  which  we  find  in  the 
Essay  concerning  the  Human  Under- 
standing. With  him  in  effect  the 
senses  are  all  in  all.  "It  is  true," 
Mr.  Lilly  observes,  "that  his  appli- 
cation of  his  own  method  was  par- 
tial and  inconsistent;"  and  its  great 
influence  on  the  European  mind 
was  indirect  only.  But,  none  the 
less,  was  it  real.'  The  persons  by 
whom  it  was  directly  brought  to 
bear  upon  history,  so  as  to  change 
the  temper  of  nations,  and  to  shat- 
ter Governments  and  societies,  were 
the  French  p/i2^oso/>/t6;s  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  "But,"  says  Mr. 
Lilly,  "Locke  was  their  great  mas- 
ter, as  they  were  never  tired  of 
confessing.  .  .  .  The  wide  dif- 
feience  between  the  tone  of  French 
speculation  in  the  seventeenth  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  is  very 
striking.  In  the  former  the  Carte- 
sian influence  is  predomiuiint,  and 
philo.sophy  is  essentially  meta- 
physical and  idealistic.  In  the  sec- 
ond it  is  essentially  luituralistlc  and 
materialistic,  and  to  Locke  this 
change  is  mainly  due."  How  Mr. 
Locke  traces  the  practical  ai)i)lica- 
tion  of  Materialism  to  such  writers 
as  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  we  need 
not  here  describe.  The  importance 
of  the  i)arts  they  played  is  too  well 
known;  and  it  is  enough  to  have 
l»ointed  out,  how  Mr.  Lilly  connects 
them  with  the  other  great  makers 
of  European  history.  We  will  only 
l)ause  by  the  way  to  do  ourselves 
one  ])leasure,  and  that  is  to  quote 
the  following  admirable  sentences 
in  which  Mr.  Lilly  pays  a  tribute 
to  Voltaire's  literary  style.    "There 
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is  no  French  like  his  in  its  incisive 
clearness,  its  perfect  polish,  its  ex- 
hilarating- grace.  Casting  about 
for  sirailitndes,  one  miglit  compare 
it  to  Ji  bi'iglit  flashing  Damascns 
blade  in  tiie  liandsof  a  coiisunnnate 
master  of  fence.  It  is  as  liard  and 
si)arkling  as  a  diamond  of  tlie  pur- 
est ray;  or  is  Mike  the  foaming 
grape  of  Eastern  France,'  with 
delicate  bubbles  dancing  airily  in 
the  glass,  and  subtle  fumes  ascend- 
ing to  the  brain,  and  stealing  away 
the  Judgment." 

Tiiere  aie  now  left  us  of  Mr. 
Lilly's  gieat  men,  two  only.  One 
of  these  is  Balzac,  and  to  him  Mr. 
Lilly  devotes  a  long  literary  chap- 
ter. But  interesting  thongh  that 
chapter  is  as  a  pie(;e  of  suggestive 
criticism,  its  (connection  is  too  slight 
wirli  the  author's  main  thesis  to 
call  for  more  than  a  passing  allu- 
sion here;  and  we  prefer  to  close 
our  account  of  his  typical  great 
men  with  one  whose  career,  as  in- 
troduced Mr.  Lilly,  is  for  many 
reasons  exceptionally  sticking  and 
suggestive.  We  mean  John  Wes- 
ley. We  have  noticed  already 
that  Mr  Lilly  is  a  writer  who  will 
surprise  many  by  showing  the  un- 
suspected latitniie  possible  to  think- 
ers within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  we  think  that  the 
reader,  in  the  interests  of  intellec- 
tual charity,  will  do  well  to  remark 
how  this  keen  Eomanist  critic,  when 
casting  about  him  to  tind  in  moderji 
Europe  some  s])ecial  tyi)e  of  the 
undying  vigor  of  Christianity,  tixes 
deliberately  not  on  an  Ultramon- 
tane or  a  Tractarian,  but  on  the 
most  notorious  founder  of  English 
jj)issent  and  ^Nonconformity.  He 
expresses  himself  on  the  subject 
thus: 


"Amongst  the  figures."  he  say*,  "  con- 
spicuous iu  the  liistory  of  England  in  tlie 
last  century,  there  is  none  perliaps  more 
worthy  of  careful  study  than  that  of  John 
Wesley.  Make  all  deductions  vou  p  ease 
for  his  narrowness,  his  self-conceit,  his  ex- 
travagance, and  still  it  emains  that  no  one 
so  nearly  approaches  tiie  fulness  of  stature 
of  the  great  heroes  of  Christian  siiiritual- 
ism  of  the  Earl}'  an(i  Middle  Ages.  .  .  . 
Nor  is  the  rise  of  the  sect  which  has 
adopted  his  name — '  The  People  called 
Methodists,'  whs  his  way  of  designating 
his  followers — by  any  means  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  results  of  his  life  and  labors. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he,  and  those 
wi  om  he  formed  and  influenced,  kept 
alive  in  England  the  idea  of  the  super- 
natural order,  amid  the  dull  materialism 
and  selfish  coldness  of  the  eghieenth  cen- 
tury." 

Such  then  are  Mr.  Lilly's  great 
m«Mi,  by  whose  examjiles  he  has 
sought  to  ])rove  the  falsehood  and 
folly  of  thinkers  like  Mr.  Herbert 
SiJcncer,  who,  shelteiing  them- 
selves behind  some  general  theory 
of  evolution,  attemi)t  to  eliminate 
the  "abysmal  dei)ths  of  i)ersonal- 
ity"  from  amongst  the  causes  of  so- 
cial change  and  development.  That 
we  consider  Mr.  Lilly  successful 
thus  far  it  is  hardlv  necessary  for 
ns  to  say;  and,  setting  aside  some 
views  which  are  altogether  theo- 
logical, his  main  object,  as  stated 
by  himself  in  his  Introduction,  was 
simply  to  insist  on  the  now  dis- 
(nedited  fact,  that  great  personali- 
ties are  the  real  sliai)ersot  history. 
But  in  formulating  this  ])ioposi- 
tion,  as  the  reader  will  no  doubt 
remember,  Mr.  Lilly  also  committed 
himself  to  another,  resi)ecting  the 
mass  of  mankind,  on  whom  these 
great  ])ersonalities  o])erated ;  and 
we  took  occasion  when  we  were 
quoting  his  words  to  hint  that,  on 
this  point  at  least,  his  theoiy  re- 
quired moderatiou.     Indeed  we  will 
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DOW  i)prniit  ourselves  to  put  this 
moie  plainly;  and  we  will  say  that 
his  theory,  as  actually  fonuulated 
by  hiuiself,  was  iu  the  hi^ltest  de- 
gree eniile  and  puerile.  "Great 
men,"  he  declares,  "are  the  figures 
which  alike  give  historic  meaning 
to  the  c\[)hers—  mwiei-l,  fruf/es  con- 
sumere  natl — as  which  we  must  re- 
gard the  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind." IN'ow  this  way  of  treating 
the  mass  of  mankind  as  ciphers 
seems  to  us  to  be  quite  as  untrue  to 
fact  as  anything  in  •  the  modern 
theories  which  Mr.  Lilly  has  so  well 
combated.  Though  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  mankind  are,  we  fully  ad- 
mit, entirely  unprogressive,  yet, 
when  great  men  do  act  upon  them, 
they  develop  under  this  stimulus  a 
multituile  of  positive  <iualities; 
and  the  great  men's  intiuence  is 
largely  oirlitioned  by  these.  In- 
deed t!ie  difference  between  the 
great  man  and  the  mass  is  one  of 
degree  rather  than  kind,  though  it 
is  not  for  this  reason  one  whit  less 
real  or  less  important.  The  average 
soul  has  its  dei)tiis  and  its  mysteries 
as  well  as  the  loftier  soul:  and  the 
hero  only  influences  those  who  are 
not  heroes,  because  they  are  iu 
some  sort  feebler  replicas  of  him- 
self. Few  men  can  write  great 
love  ])oems,  but  the  commonest  man 
cau  love;  and  the  love-poems  that 
have  been  rarest  in  their  excellence 
have  been  those  which  liave  em- 
bodied the  most  frequent  foims  of 
the  passion.  So  too  with  regar<l  to 
great  rulers  an<l  great  I'e formers. 
Tiiey  can  only  rule  or  reform  be- 
cause, in  average  human  nature, 
there  are  qualities  which  responil 
and  correspond  to  qualities  in 
themselves.  In  addition  to  this  the 
movements  of  men   in   masses   are 


evidently  subject  to  a  variety  of 
complicated  laws,  different  from 
those  affticting  their  movements 
singly ;  just  as  a  storm  in  the  Bay 
of  Jiit^cay  is  something  more  than 
a  storm  iu  a  tea-cup  magnified. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  these  laws, 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  important, 
we  may  call  the  law  of  moral  mo- 
mentum, which,  though  no  doubt 
the  individual  is  subject  to  it,  is  far 
more  marked  and  more  various  iu 
its  operation  on  classes  and  com- 
munities. We  mean  by  moral  mo- 
mentum that  ])roperty  in  men  and 
masses  of  men,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  continue  in  movement  after 
the  actual  force  by  which  the  move- 
ment was  started  has  spent  itself: 
a  property  analogous  to  that  in  vir- 
tue of  which,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  alone,  an  arrow  flies  when  it 
has  left  the  bow-string,  or  the  ball 
of  a  rifle  after  it  has  been  expelled 
from  the  barrel.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  when  the  great  man  acts 
upon  masses  of  men,  though  his 
action,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of 
his  action,  originates  iu  something 
l)ectdiar  to  his  own  personality,  yet 
the  result  of  it,  as  exhil)ited  iu  its 
effect  on  the  masses,  rei)resents  not 
his  own  .  characteristics  only,  but 
the  characteristics — ecjiuilly  com- 
plicated and  equally  deserving  of 
study — of  average  human  nature 
al.so.  The  way  in  which  the  masses 
respond  to  the  great  man's  stimu- 
lus is  as  much  a  problem  for  the 
j)hilosopherof  history  as  the  nature 
of  the  stimulus  itself. 

Of  this  Mr.  Lilly  in  his  formula 
takes  no  notice.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  obvious  excuse  for  him. 
The  ]>art  ])layed  by  the  masses  iu 
historical  evolution  is  in  danger  at 
the   present   moment  not  of  being 
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forgotten,  but  exnfjgernted;  and  lie 
may  very  i)ossil>ly  lia\'e  felt  tlint  a 
eounter-exaiigerarion  was  the  easi- 
est way  of  insisting'  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  qnestion.  This  excuse 
we  say  is  obvious,  but  we  do  not 
tiiink  it  sntticient.  Wo  hold  that 
l>hilosoi)hi<-al  writing-  is  very  ditter- 
ont  fr(tin  rhetorical,  aTid  that  a 
work'  of  this  Icind  is  serionsly  in- 
jured when  a  rhetorical  and  inac- 
curate rtsimie  is  given  of  the  prinei- 
])les  th:it  ;ire  expounded  in  it.  In 
Ml'.  Lilly  s  case  this  is  speciially  to 
be  regiettiMl,  be<;anse  tlie  facts  of 
Avliich  he  takes  no  fornnd  notice  are 
facts  with  which  he  seems  to  be 
fully  familiar.  In  tiie  body  of  his 
work  he  is  continually  alluding'  to 
then),  and  iuteri»reting'  events  by 
them.  He  is  constantly  bel\ing 
his  own  formula,  according  to  which 
the  m  ijority  ot  niankin(l  are  "ci- 
phei's;"  and  inter|)reting'  history 
by  reference  to  their  positive  qual- 
ities. He  treats  the  Age,  with  its 
moral  momentum,  as  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  chaiig'e  equal  to  and 
co-ordinate  with  the  great  men 
themselves;  and  all  we  regret  is 
that  he  has  not  given  some  dehnite 
form,  and  some  definite  place  in  his 
system  to  a  mass  of  knowledge 
which  he  undoubtedly  possesses. 
Thus,  in  alluding  to  the  History  of 
Euro))e  during  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, he  speaks  of  "Society  having 
the  same  geueral  march."  "Put- 
ting England  aside,"  he  says, 
"almost  the  whole  of  Europe  i)re- 
sents,  notwithstanding  superficial 
l)eculiarities  and  partial  divergen- 
cies, a  unity  of  movement  whieli  is 
very  striking.  The  i)rogress  of 
other    Continental    countries   was, 


for  the  most  part,  in  lines  parallel 
to  that  of  France.  Paris  was,  as  it 
were,  the  heart  of  Euro;:e,  where 
the  attentive  ear  might  catch  the 
pulsations  of  its  ])oliti(ral  and  spir- 
itual life."  Again  he  says:  "From 
that  yeai'  [16S8]  France  and  all 
Europe  enter  upon  a  new  era  in  the 
political  oi'der  as  in  the  intellec- 
tual an  era  lasting  just  a  hundred 
years.  .  .  The  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  Ilirr  expresses  it,  was  a 
l>eriod  of  uni\-ersal  fermentation  of 
the  European  intellect."  Again, 
with  regard  to  Gregory  V^IL,  he 
says  that  one  of  his  chief  sources 
of  power  lay  in  the  skilful  way  in 
which  he  roused  public  opinion. 
"His  words,"  says  Mr.  Lilly, 
"awo1<e  mil  lions  of  echoes  in  human 
hearts  througliout  Christendom. 
Public  oi)inion  it  was — the  i)ublic 
opinion  of  an  age  of  faith — which 
shari)ened  the  edge  of  his  s])iritual 
sword,  and  directed  against  the 
guilty  the  thunder  of  his  anathe- 
hias."  Quotations  of  this  kind 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
but  those  we  have  just  given  will 
suffice.  They  will  at  once  vindi- 
cate Mr,  Lilly's  breadth  of  view, 
and  our  own  strictures  on  the  in- 
com])leteness  of  his  expression  of 
it.  He  recognizes  the  Age  as  hav- 
ing a  "general  march  of  its  owu," 
controlling  its  gi^eat  men,  even 
while  its  great  men  control  it;  but 
he  does  not  expiess  his  recognition 
in  any  distinct  form,  nor  help  his 
readers,  as  we  conceive  he  easily 
might  have  done,  to  distinguish 
between  the  parts  which  the  Age 
an<l  the  great  men  have  i)layed. — 
Quarterly  Hevieio. 
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SOCEATES. 
[In  the  case  of  a  name  of  such  wide 
significance  as  Socrates,  it  were  superflu- 
ous to  encumber  the  page  witli  any  display 
of  learned  notes.  buttice  it  to  ?ay  that 
everything  in  the  ballad  is  strictly  histor- 
ical, and  taken  directly  from  the  original 
authorities.  Tlie  indifference  shown  by 
Socrates  to  the  necessary  laws  of  physical 
science,  as  contrasted  with  the  freedom  of 
practical  reason  in  which  moral  science 
delights,  is  distinctly  emphasized  by  Xeno- 
phon  in  tlie  opening  chapters  of  the  il/cHto- 
rabilia:  and  the  argument  which  the  athe- 
ist -a  little  perking,  self-sufScing  creature, 
as  atheists  are  wont  to  be— will  be  fotmd 
at  full  length  in  the  same  sensible  and 
judicious  writer.  It  is  this  argument, 
comnonly  called  the  ai'gument  from  de- 
sign, that,  i)assing  through  the  eloquent 
pig^s  of  Cicero  in  his  book  De  Nuturti 
Djorun.  has  formed  the  groundwork  of 
all  works  on  Natural  Theology  up  to  tlie 
present  time  ;  and  it  is  an  argument  that, 
however  misapplied  here  and  there  by 
shallow  thinkers  and  presumptuous  dog- 
matists, his  its  roots  so  deep  in  the  in- 
still -t?  of  all  healthy  humanity,  and  in  the 
very  essence  of  reason,  that,  though  it  may 
be  illustrated  indefinitely  by  example,  it 
never  can  have  anything  ether  added  t') 
its  certainty  or  abstracted  from  its  signific- 
ance. Tile  early  occupation  of  Socrates, as 
a  mtxiMer  of  statues  is  mentioned  liy  Pau- 
sanias.;  an  1  the  natne  of  Critias  is  intro- 
dused  to  in  licate  the  offence  given  by  the 
free-moutli^d  talk  of  the  great  teacher  t'> 
the  leaders  of  the  political  parties  of  liis 
time,  which  may  have  hud  as  much  to  do 
with  his  martyrdom  as  the  charge  of  irre- 
ligion  thit,  according  to  Xenophon.  was 
the  main  count  of  the  indictment  against 
him.  His  big  round  eye,  and  other 
features  of  his  personal  appearance,  are 
minutely  and  humo;'ously  described  by  the 
same  author  in  the  Banquet. — J.  S.  B.J 

I  will  siiin'  ii  Greek,  the  wisest 
Of  the  l;ui<l  where  wisdom  grew 

Nnlive  to  rhe  soil,  and  beauty 
Wisely  wedded  to  the  true. 

SoCRA.rES,  the  ,2:eiieral  sire 
Of  that  besc  love  which  teaches 
mail 


In  a  reasoned  world  with  reason 
Forth  to  shape  his  human  plan. 

Not  of  fire  he  spake,  or  water, 
Snn  or  moon,  or  any  star, 

W li eel i n i:f  their predesti ned  courses, 
From  all  human  purpose  far. 

Booted  not  to  ask  wliat  fuel 
Feeds  the  snn,  or  how  much  lie 

Than  the  lady  moon  is  bigiier 
When  she  sails  up  from  the  sea. 

Fool  is  he  whose  lust  of  knowing 
Plumbs  the  deep  and  meles  the 
skies; 

Only  one  great  truth  concerns  thee, 
What  is  nearest  to  thine  eyes. 

Know  thyself  and  thine;  cast  from 
thee 

Idle  dream  and  barren  guess; 
This  the  text  of  thy  wise  preaching, 

Eeason's  prophel,  Socrates. 

Him  in  school  of  lionest  labor 
I^ature  reared  with  pious  pains, 

With  no  blood  from  boasted  fathers 
Flowing  in  liis  sober  veins. 

As  a  workman  works  lie  stoutly. 
Plies  his  task  from  day  to  day; 

For  scant  silver  pennies  inoubiing 
Tiny  statues  from  the  clay. 

But,     when      thought     was    ripe, 
obedient 

To  the  God-sent  voice  within, 
Forth  he  walked  on  lofty  mission, 

Truth  to  si)eak  and  souls  to  win- 

Not  the  lonely  wisdom  pleased  him. 
Brooding  o'er  some  nice  conceit; 

But  where  the  main -mingling  strife 
Of  man  with  man  made  quick  the 
street. 
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There    was    lie    "botli    taught    and 
teaclier ; 

111  the  market  where  for  gain 
Eager  salesmen  tempt  the  buyer; 

By  Athena's  pilhired  lane; 

In    the    Pnyx,     where     wraiigliug" 
faction 

Timnders  from  a  hrazen  tliroat, 
And  the  babbling  Demos  liolds 

The  scales  that  tremi)le  on  a  vote; 

In  the  pleasant  Ceramicns, 

Wiiere    the    dead   most    lionored 
sleep, 

In  Pirseiis,  wJiere  the  meroliant 
Stores  the  plunder  of  the  deep. 

There  "was  he  with  big  round  eye 
Looking  blithely  round;  and  ever 

He  was  centre  of  the  ring 

Wiiere    tlie   talk   was    swift   and 
clever. 

There,  like  bees  around  a  hive 
Buzzing       in      bright       summer 
weather, 

Flocked,  to  hear  his  glib  discourse, 
Sophist,  sage,  and  fool  together. 

Statesmen  came,  and  politicians, 
Strong  with  snasive  word  to  swaj-; 

Alcibiades,  bold  and  brilliant, 
Dashing,  confident,  and  gay. 

Critias  came  with  fearless  daring, 
Sharp  to  wield  a  despot's  power; 

Aristi[)pus,  wise  to  pluck 

The    blossom    from    the    fleeting 
hour.. 

Came  a  little  man,  an  atheist, 
Said  in  gods  he  could  believe 

If  with  eyes  he  might  behold  them; 
What  we  see  we  must  believe. 


Said  the  son  of  Sophroniscus, 
Do  you  see  yourself,  or  me? 

You  may  see  my  hand,  my  tingers, 
But  myself  you  cannot  see. 

When  I  spread  my  guests  a  banquet, 
])elicate  witli  dainty  fish, 

Though  unseen,  unnamed,  unnoted, 
'Twas  a  cook  that  sauced  the  disli. 

In  the  tragic  scene,  when  mountaiu 
Kock,  and  river,  well  combined, 

Hold  the  sense,  the  show  delights 
thee, 
Bat  the  showman  lurks  behind. 

So  in  all  the  shifting  wonder 
Of  the  star-bespangled  p<)le, 

What  we  see  is  but  the  outward 
Seeming  of  the  unseen  soul. 

Let  not  shows  of  sense  confound  thee, 
Nothing  works  from  reason  free — 

All  within,  without  around  thee, 
Holds  a  god  that  speaks  to  thee. 

So  he  talked  and  so  he  reasoned. 
Casting  seeds  of  truth  abroad,   " 

Seeds  that  grow  Avith  faithl'ul  tend- 
ance 
Up  to  central  truth  in  God. 

But  not  all  might  thole  his  teaching, 
W^eak  eyes  shrink  when  light  is 
nigh, 

Many  love  the  dear  delusion 
That  lends  glory  to  a  lie. 

'Mid  the  throng  of  gaping  listeners, 
idle  danglers  in  the  street, 

'When  from  front  of  vain  pretender 
Deft  he  plucked  the  crude  conceit, 

Many  laughed;  but  Avith  a  sting 
Kankling  soie  in  bitter  breast. 

One  departed,  and  another, 

Like  a  bird  with  battered  crest. 
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And  they  brewed  stro:ig  bate  to- 
ji^etlier. 
And  witli  many  a  factious  wile 
Drni4gcd    the    people's    ear     witli 
slander, 
Stirred   their  hearts  witli  sacred 
bile. 

And  tiiey  gagged  his  free-mouthed 
])reacliiiig; 

At  Religion's  fretful  call 
He  must  answer  for  his  teaching 

In  Mie  solemn  judgment-hall. 

Anil  th  'y  hired  a  host  of  j)leaders, 
Subrle-tongued  like  any  tliong, 

To     confound     weak      wits      with 
phrases, 
To  convert  most  right  to  wrong. 

An<l  they  mewed  him  in  a  prison. 
And  they  doomed  him  there  to  die, 

And  he  drank  tiie  deathful  hemlock. 
And  lie  died,  as  wise  men  die, 

With    smooth    brow,    serene,     un- 
clouded, 
With  a  bright,  unweeping  eye, 
INIarching  with  firm  step  to  Hades, 
When   the   word   came  '  from   on 
high. 
—Prop.  John  Stuart  Blackie,  in 
SlackvioocVs  Magazine. 


PKEHISTORIC  TREPHI^vTIITG. 

The  truth  of  tlie  saying  of  Solo- 
mon, "  There  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun,"  has  been  often  exempli- 
fied ;  but  when  modern  surgeons 
began,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to 
operate  upon  the  human  head,  and 
by  means  of  instruments  as  ])erfect 
as  human  skill  could  devise  under- 
took to  cut  away,  with  a  circular  saw 
called  a  trephine^  a  portion  of  bone, 


and  to  raise  a  fractured  part,  which 
by  i)ressing  upon  the  brain,  (;auscd 
insensibility  or  ei)ilei)tic  convul- 
sions, they  little  dreamt  that  thou- 
sands of  years  before,  at  a  period 
when  men  dwelt  in  caves  and  knew 
not  the  use  of  any  metal  —  when 
their  only  tools  and  instruments 
consisted  of  polished  flints  of  vari- 
ous shapes,  and  of  teeth  and  bones 
of  animals,  hafted  in  different  ways 
according  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  were  intended — these  uncivi- 
lized men  yet  had  the  courage  or 
temerity,  to  undertake  an  opera- 
tion resembling  modern  trephiu' 
ing;  and  what  is  still  more  strange, 
practiced  it  with  a  success  which 
modern  surgeons  might  well  envy, 
for  those  operated  upon,  frequently 
— probably  in  the  majority  of  cuses 
— survived  for  many  years,  and  in 
some  instances  evidently  grew  up 
from  infancy,  with  a  large  hole  in 
some  part  of  the  head,  and  died  in 
old  age,  not  from  the  wound,  but 
from  some  natural  cause.  It  will  be 
asked  how  it  is  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  things  which  took 
place  so  many  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of 
interest,  not  only  to  the  man  of 
science,  but  also  the  general  stu- 
dent of  human  progress  in  the 
past,  we  will  endeavor  to  make  it 
clear. 

It  was  in  the  year  1868  that  M. 
Prunieres  discovei^ed,  in  a  dolmen 
near  Aiguires,  a  skull  which  had 
evidently  been  cut  aw;ay  after 
death,  so  as  to  destroy  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  side.  One  spot  alone 
of  the  large  hole  thus  ])i"0(luced 
was  smooth,  while  the  rest  a])- 
peared  to  have  been  sawn  away 
with  rough  tools.  M.  Prunieres 
supposed  that  he   had  discovered 
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one  of  those  drinkinf^-ciips  of  liii- 
maii  skulls,  from  which  the  Gauls 
drank'  to  celebrate  their  victories, 
and  iMi;i<^ined  that  the  sraootli  por- 
tion rei)resented  the  part  to  wliich 
the  lips  had  been  applie<l.  A.s  a 
drink ingcup  it  was  presented  to 
the  Piiris  Museum  of  Anthropology, 
but  wiien  otlier  slculls,  more  or  less 
mutilated,  were  discovered  in  vari- 
ous graves  of  the  neoUthic  (polished 
stone)  period,  :ind  with  them  nu 
merons  fragments,  evidently  fash- 
ioned carefully,  some  with  holes  or 
cross  cuts  tor  suspension,  but  al- 
ways with  a.  little  i)olislied  section 
in  some  i)art,  the  late  Dr.  Paul 
Broca  began  to  examine  these  muti- 
lated skulls  with  care,  and  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
polished  part  of  the  mutilatio?i  re- 
sulted from  a  cicatiized  wound, 
healed  many  years  prior  to  <leath; 
whilst  the  fragments  re]>resented 
amulets  cut  trom  the  skull  after 
death,  which  were  from  some  cause 
especially  valued,  as  having  ujion 
them  a  portion  of  the  cicatrized 
Wound. 

This  discovery  was  mucli  dis- 
cuss(m1  in  the  French  Anthro]iolog- 
ical  Society,  and  in  1877,  Br.  Broca 
l)ublished  jiis  very  interesting 
pamphlet,  entitled  Sur  la  Trepana- 
tion du  Crane  et  les  Anndettes  Cran- 
ien?ies  a  V Epoque,  Neolithiqice.  In 
this  Dr.  Bro(;a  fully  exi)lains  his 
reasons  for  believing  that  these 
])erforati()ns  of  the  skull  were  not 
the  result  of  accidents  or  disease, 
but  had  been  intentionally  made, 
and  foi-  a  purpose  which  he  thought 
argued  a  belief  in  spirits  among 
thes(>  i)rehistoi'ic  surgeons. 

The  holes  found  in  these  skulls 
were  all  more  or  less  oval,  and  wei'e 


not  confined  to  one  part  of  the  head, 
although  never  made  on  tiie  lore- 
head.  The  skulls  operated  upon 
belonged  also  to  both  sexes,  and 
generally  showed  signs  of  giowth 
after  th-e  operation,  thus  ])roving 
that  the  trephining  had  taken  place 
in  very  early  life,  and  evidently 
.ui)on  healthy  skulls.  Casting  about 
for  a  reason  for  a  ]vractice  so  a])par- 
ently  barbarous.  Dr.  Broca  foun<l  in 
a  work  by  Jehan  Taxil,  ]>ublished  in 
1003,  a  i)assage  which  seenuHl  to 
throw  light  both  u]m>ii  the  i)rocess 
x}mi)loyed  and  theieasoii  for  its  ap- 
plication. TaxiPs  work  was  en- 
titled, Traite  de  repilepsie,  maladie 
vidgairenient  apipelle  an  pays  de  Pro- 
vence  la  'gouteiteaux  petits  enfans,  and 
the  treatment  i)rescribed  for  tin's 
disease  was  the  ai)plication  of  n 
'"'' caictaire''''  "en  descouvrant  I'os, 
voyre,  en  ti.i)]>ant,  en  (^mjiortant  la 
])remi^re  table,  conime  on  le  faictor- 
daijiairemeid.''''  Hence  Di'.  Broca 
assumeil  that  in  neolithic  limes,  as 
in  the  days  of  Taxil,  the  trei)hining 
ofinfacts  by  scraping  away  the  sub- 
stance of  file  skull  with  a  flint  im- 
l)lement,  was  the  common  mode  of 
cure  ai)plied  to  ei)ilepsy,  or  to  that 
which  was  often  mistaken  for  epi- 
le])sy — infantile  convulsions.  That 
those  who  survived  the  operation 
were  looked  upon  with  a  certain 
veneration,  jmmI  that  after  th^ir 
death  a  posthumous  cutting  away 
of  the  skull  took  place,  in  oi<ler  to 
provide  amulets  for  the  piotectiou 
of  others  from  similar  diseases,  and 
that  these  amulets  derived  their 
value  from  having  upoTi  them 
a  ])ortion  of  the  healed  wound, 
showing  that  they  had  belonged  to 
a  person  who  had  been  operated 
upon  successfully;  lience  the  vari- 
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oAy  of  slinpo,  some  beiii.sf  round, 
some  triiiiioiilar,  some  irre.giilnvly 
oval  or  nearly  square.  Sometimes 
those  amulets  are  found  inside  a^ 
much  mutilated  skull',  but  in  these 
cases  the  amulet  l>elon.£;'s  invariably 
to  another  slcull,and  the  mutilated 
skull  is  always  packed  tightly  with 
earth,  in  order,  as  is  supposed,  to 
deceive  the  spirit,  which,  returning' 
and  tindinii-  no  aperture,  would  not 
be  able  to  discover  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance. 

We  have  here  g-iven  the  ideas  of 
Dr.  Broca  U[)ou  this  very  interest- 
in<>'  disci»very,  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  who  oci;upie<l  Eu- 
rope long  before  any  of  the  races 
now  inhabiting  it  had  come  into 
existence,  because,  if  Dr.  Broca 
has  rightly  interpreted  the  facts, 
they  prove  these  cave-dwellers  to 
h  ive  possessed  not  only  a  consider- 
able amount  of  surgical  skill  in 
performing  a  certain  oi>eratiou,  but, 
also,  associated  therewith,  a  rudi- 
mentary religious  belief  in  spirits, 
which  association,  as  we  shall  show 
later,  has  continued  to  the  present 
day,  .and  may  still  be  traced  even 
among  ourselves. 

The  subject,  although  long  fami- 
liar to  Frencli  anthropologists,  has 
only  recently  attracted  notice  in 
this  country,  la  1881  it  formed  the 
subject  of  a  i)a[)er  entitled  "  Sur- 
gery and  Superstition  in  Neo- 
lithic Times,"  by  Miss  A.  W.  Buck- 
land,  read  before  the  Anthropolog- 
cal  Institute,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  it  has  excited  an  interest  in 
the  general  ))ublic.  On  March  4, 
1887,  Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  F.  R.  S., 
delivered  a  lecture  at  tlie  Royal 
Institution  entitled  "Brain  Surgery 
in  the  Stone  Age  ; "  the  lecture 
was   accompauied    by  a    series    of 


lime-light  illustrations,  to  show  the 
ancient  and  ujodei'n  mode  of  tre^ 
])hining,  and  was  so  well  received 
that  ]\ir.  Tlorsley  was  requested  to 
repeat  it  before  the  Anthropological 
Society,  which  he  did  on  May  10, 
and  we  will. now  endeavor  to  ])oint 
out  how  far  Mr.  Horsley  differs 
from  Dr.  Broca.  In  the  first  place^ 
he  asserts: 

'"From  a  comparison  of  the  modes  of 
trephining  performed  by  savage  and  medi- 
aeval nations,  it  was  proved  tliat  Stone 
Age  people  opened  the  skull  either  by 
drilling,  scraping,  or  sawing,  most  proba- 
bly for  the  last  method." 

This  was  not  the  opinion  of  Dr, 
Broca,  who  found  in  the  numerous 
skulls  examined  by  him  no  trace  of 
sawing,  the  cicatrized  wound  being 
always  smooth  and  more  less  oval, 
which  we  need  not  say  would  have 
been  impossible  had  flint  sawsbeeu 
used,  as  these  could  onl.y  work  in  a 
straight  line,  and  would  show  traces 
of  cutting  beyond  the  opening,  which 
are  not  found  in  these  very  aiicieirt 
skulls,  although,  as  we  sh;dl  show, 
such  cuts  are  found  in  certain  cases 
of  later  date;  besides  which,  the 
slojie  of  the  bevelled  edge  in  these 
perforated  skulls  of  the  Stone  Age, 
shows  that  a  scraping  implement 
must  have  been  tised,  as  in  sawing 
the  e{\ge  would  be  perpendicular; 
besides  which.  Dr.  Broca  proved  by 
experiment,  that  a  precisely  similar 
opening  to  those  in  the  ancienjb 
skulls  might  be  made  in  a  child's 
skull  in  five  minutes  by  scraping 
the  bone  away  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  whilst  in  au  adult,  the  same 
operation  required  an  hour.  Again., 
Mr.  Horsley  differs  from  Dr.  Broca 
in  supposing  that  these  operations 
were  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of 
symptoms    caused      by    fractured 
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skull,  wliicli  often  produces  epi- 
lepsy. Dr.  Broc.'i,  however,  slio\\e(l 
tliat  ill  tlie  skulls  he  examined  there 
was  no  trace  of  fracture.  Mr. 
Horsley  then  proceeds  to  say: 

"  The  deliberate  nature  of  the  operation, 
as  exemplilied  in  the  skulls  liitherto  dis- 
covered, was  proved  by  the  ])osition  of  the 
openings,  these  being  in  the  majority  of 
instances  healed,  and  by  the  extremely  in- 
teresting discovery  of  the  fact,  that  the 
portions  of  bone  cut  out  were  not  onl^' 
presei'ved  as  amulets,  but  also  put  back 
again  into  such  a  trephined  head  at  the 
tim-  of  death  " 

As  the  amulets  known  are  of  ali 
shapes,  in  most  cases  larger  than 
the  perforations,  vind  are  sometimes 
poiislied  with  <;are.  it  does  not 
seem  ))ossible  tluit  they  can  be  the 
fractare<i  fragments  removed  from 
the  oval  a])erture  by  sawing-,  ac- 
cording- to  ^Ir.  Horsle.v's  theory, 
a?id  in  fact  Dr.  Brocii  i)roved,  as  we 
said  before,  that  in  all  cases  tlie 
amulets  found  inside  the  mutilated 
skulls  did  not  belong  to  those 
skulls,  but  were  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent texture,  and  as  they  always  had 
upon  them  a  i)ortion  of  a  cicatrized 
wound,  they  must  have  been  cut 
from  a  skiijl  healed  long-  before 
death. 

A  very  elaborate  article  upon 
this  subject  appears  in  Vol  V.  of 
Corttrihiklons  to  North  American 
Eth7iology,  ])ublished  by  the  U.  S. 
Govern nient  in  1882.  The  author, 
Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  M.R.C.S. 
Englaiul,  follows  Dr.  Broca's 
pamphlet  closely,  and  reproduces 
his  drawings,  but  gives  a  fuller 
account  of  the  practice  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  day  among  barbar- 
ous and  semi-civilized  peoples,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  discoveries 
made  of  these  curious  perforated 


skulls  and  amulets  since  the  date 
of  Dr.  Broca's  ])amphlet.  We  tind 
from  this  paper  that  three  modes 
of  trephining',  or  oi)ening-  the  skull, 
exist  at  the  present  «lay,  one  of 
which  is  in  use  among-  the  iidiabit- 
ants  of  some  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, who  may  be  said  to  be  still 
in  the  Stone  A^i^,  as  their  only 
metal  tools  are  obtained  from  Euio- 
])eans;  ami  in  this  case  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  the  method 
employed  follows  closely  upon  that 
assumed  by  Dr.  Broca  to  have  been 
in  use  in  Euro])e  in  ])rehistoric 
times.     Mr.  Fletcher  says: 

"In  Otaheite,  the  operator's  armanien- 
tariuui  consists  of  pieces  of  broken  glass 
bottles  for  scraping,  or  sometimes  of  flints  ; 
sharks'  teeth  for  incisions,  and  pieces  of 
gourd  with  sliarks'  tenons  for  strings,  with 
which  to  cover  the  opening  produced." 

He  then  quotes  as  follows  from 
the  Rev.  S.  Ella,  a  missionary  at 
Uvea,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands: 

"  A  notion  prevails  that  Lead  ache,  neu- 
ralgia, vertigo,  and  other  cerebral  affec- 
tions proceed  from  a  crack  in  the  head,  or 
pressure  of  the  skull  on  the  brain.  The 
remedy  is  to  lay  open  the  scalp  with  a 
cross  or  T  incision,  then  scrape  the  crani- 
um carefully  and  gently  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  until  a  hole  is  made  into  the  skull, 
down  to  the  dura  mater,  about  the  size  of 
a  crown-piece.  Sometimes  this  sc  aping 
operation  will  be  even  to  thepiV/  mater  by 
an  unskilful  surgeon,  or  from  the  impa- 
tience of  the  friends,  and  death  is  the  con- 
sequence. In  the  best  of  hands,  about 
half  of  those  who  undergo  the  operation 
die  from  it.  Yet  this  barbarous  custom, 
from  superstition  and  fashion,  has  b-  en  so 
prevalent,  that  very  few  of  the  male  adults 
are  without  this  liole  in  the  cranium.  I 
am  informed  that  sometimes  an  attempt  is 
made  to  cover  the  membranes  of  the  cra- 
nium so  exposed  by  placing  a  piece  of  co- 
coanut  shell  under  the  scalp.  For 'this 
purpose  they  select  a  very  hard  and  dura- 
ble piece  of  sh-11,  from  which  they  scrape 
the  softer  parts,  and  grind  quite  smooth. 
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aud  put  this  as  a  plate  between  tlie  scalp 
and  skull.  Formerly  the  trephine  was 
simply  a  siiark's  tooth  ;  no\v  a  piece  of 
broken  glass  is  found  more  suitable.  The 
part  of  the  cranium  generally'  selected  is 
that  where  thecon)nal  and  sagittal  sutures 
unite,  or  a  little  above  it,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  tiie  fracture  exists. 

Tiie  next  iiist;uic(i  we  will  quote 
of  th(3  comtnoii  [HMctice  of  tliis  sur- 
g-ical  operation  amon.i;'  seiui  eivil- 
izeil  i)eoi)!e  at  tiie  i>ieseiit  day  is 
also  taken  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  arti- 
cle before  referred  to.  it  relates 
to  a  tribe  of  Kabyles  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Constaiitine,  Alijeria,  who 
are  metal-workers,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  because  it  isalmost 
con  lined  to  ai  sin<»"le  tribe  descend- 
ing" from  the  ancient  Berbers.  A 
full  account  of  the  o[)eration  is 
j>'iven  by  two  French  army  sur- 
geons, MM.  L.  T.  Martin  and  Ame- 
dee  Paris,  who  found  in  use  a  set 
of  trephinin,:;'  instruments,  consist- 
ing" of  a  r.izor,  knife,  ho(dc,  elevator, 
perforator,  and  saw. 

"  Tlie  perforator  is  a  metal  rod  with  a 
point  an  eightli  of  an  incii  long,  but  not 
over  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  rod, 
which  thus  forms  a  slioulder,  and  prevents 
too  deep  a  penetration  of  the  instrument. 
The  point  being  fixed  in  the  bone,  after 
removal  of  the  scalp  by  a  crucial  incision, 
the  rod  is  tak^-n  between  the  bands  of  the 
operator,  and,  by  a  rapid  to-and-fro  move- 
ment, is  ma  le  to  revolve,  so  that  a  punc- 
ture is  produced.  This  is  followed  by 
anotlier  ami  another,  until  the  fracture,  or 
the  portion  of  boneintomled  to  be  removed, 
is  surrounded  with  a  row  of  these  holes 
very  close  together.  The  saw  is  used  to 
run  them  one  into  the  other,  and  by  means 
of  tlie  elevator  the  fragment  is  removed. 
The  dentated  edges  are  smoothed,  a  shield 
is  fas'ened  over  the  aperture,  and  appro- 
priate dressings,  witli  many  ceremonies, 
applied.  The  operation  is  performed  with 
great  slowness,  and  is  not  generally  com- 
pleted at  one  sitting.  It  must,  one  would 
think,  be  exquisitely  painful,  but  it  is  held 
to  be  a  point  of  honor  to  exhibit  no  evi 


dence  of  suffering  ;  and  if  the  patient 
should  be  so  weak  as  to  utter  ciies,  he  is 
jeered  at,  and  even  beaten. 

The  operation  is  performed  for 
fracture  of  the  skull,  for  disease  of 
tiie  bone,  and  for  violent  pains  in 
the  liea<l.  It  may  be  performed  at 
any  age  between  ten  and  sixty, 
upon  eitnei"  sex,  and  upon  any  part 
of  the  skull,  although  the  parietal 
bones  seem  to  be  most  frecjuently 
chosen.  M.  Martin  had  seen  men 
upon  whom  the  operation  had  been 
performed  five  or  six  times,  and  one 
case  is  i)ublished  in  wliicli  a  man 
bad  been  operated  upon  live  times 
within  tive  years. 

There  is  yet  a  third  method  de- 
sciribed  by  M.  Paris  as  in  use  among 
these  Kabyles.  In  this  a  square 
cut  is  made  with  a  saw,  aud  the 
piece  thus  traced  out  is  forcibly 
lifted  with  the  elevator,  which. 
sometimes  tears  away  a  consider- 
able ]>ortion  beyond  tiie  square  de- 
signed. It  is  possible  that  all 
three  of  these  processes  may  liave 
been  in  use  in  ])rehistoric  times, 
although  the  simple  scra])iiig"  away 
of  the  substance  of  the  skull,  as 
now  in  use  in  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, would  seem  to  have  been 
both  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
usual  manner  of  ])erforming"  the 
operation,  for  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  saw  or  drill  holes  with  Hint  im- 
plements; and  the  fact  that  skulls 
have  been  found  in  which  the  oper- 
ation has  not  been  (completed,  a 
])ortion  only  having  been  scraped 
away,  proves  that  this  was  the 
ordinary  method  employed. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  geographi- 
cal range  of  this  curious  custom  in 
])rehistoric  times,  before  endeavor- 
ing to  assign  a  reason  for  its  use. 

Perforated  or  trephined  skulls  of 
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the  a^e  of  polished  stone  li;ivebeeii 
found  in  many  parts  of  Fiance,  in 
Belj^iuni,  at  Borieby  in  Denmark', 
at  Noes  in  the  island  of  Falster,  iu 
Bohemia,  in  Kussia,  in  Poland,  in 
Portu<;al,  in  Algeria  ;  whilst  a  cran- 
ial amnlet  has  been  found  in  the 
Swiss  lake  dwellings.  No  perfor- 
ated skulls  are  as  yet  known  in 
Great  Britain,  nor  in  Italy,  perhai)S 
because  they  have  not  been  dili- 
gently sought  for;  but  in  Ameiica 
one  celebrated  instance  is  known, 
of  a  skull  found  by  Mr.  Squier  in  a 
Peruvian  grave,  in  which  a  square 
oi)eni ug  had  been  cut  just  above 
the  forehead,  the  i)atient  having 
died  before  the  wound  had  com- 
l)letely  healed  —  Broca  thought 
about  ten  days  after  the  oi)eration. 
This  long  remained  the  solitary 
American  exam^de  of  this  curious 
custcm,  and  seems  to  be  more  near- 
ly analogous  to  the  i)rocess  de- 
s;cribed  in  iVlgeria  than  to  the  usage 
of  i)rehistoric  times  in  Eur()])e,  al- 
though iMr.  Fletcher  thinks  the 
square  cut  in  this  instance  was 
made  with  an  instrument  resembl- 
ing an  engraver's  burin,  and  iH)t 
with  a  saw;  but  several  skulls  have 
since  been  found  in  grave  mounds 
in  America,  with  ])erforations  at 
the  vertex,  ma«le,  as  is  sui)posed, 
with  a  rude  stone  implement,  but 
it  is  at  ])resent  undetermined 
whether  these  were  made  during' 
life  or  after  death,  and  simply  for 
suspension.  Mr.  Gilman,  however, 
found  a  i>erfect  skeleton  in  a  grave 
mound  in  Michigan,  of  which  the 
skull,  still  attached  to  the  body, 
showed  the  perforation  at  the  ver- 
tex, similar  to  those  above  men- 
tioned, which  would  appear  to  be 
evidence  of  the  tre[)hining"  having 
taken  x)lace   during'   life;   and  Mr. 


W.  C.  Holbrook  discovered  eight 
skeletons  in  a  dolmen,  the  skull  of 
one  having  a  circular  opening  about 
the  size  of  a  silver  dime.  This  per- 
foration had  been  made  during. life, 
for  the  edges  had  commenced  to 
cicatrize;  but  without  further  evi- 
«lence  it  is  not  ]>ossible  to  sa.y 
whether  this  was  a  case  of  trephiu- 
ing  or  a  partly  healed  wountl. 

The  geographical  range  of  a  cus- 
tom so  i)eculiai'  is  important  from 
an  anthroi)ological  ])oint  of  view, 
because,  although  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say  that  men  similarly  circum- 
stanced, invariably  do  the  same 
thing,  and  that  therefore  man- 
uers  and  customs  are  no  proof 
of  unity  (d"  race,  nor  even  of  con- 
tact, yet  there  would  seem  no  rea- 
son why  a  custom  so  strange  as  that 
of  which  we  are  treating,  should 
have  originated  in  so  many,dilferent 
parts  of  tlie  woj'ld,  among'  races 
])erfectly  distinct,  and  it  seems 
far  more  reasonable  to  regard  it 
as  a  proof  of  intercourse  at  some 
remote  period  with  some  people 
who  commonly  piacttised  it  ;  and 
this  is  rendered  still  more  pro- 
bable from  the  fact  that  every- 
where, both  in  ancient  and  nuxlern 
times,  it  is  associated  with  similar 
sui)erstitions.  We  all  know  with 
what  tenacity  a  custom  is  retained, 
especially  when  associated  with 
religious  beliefs.  Many  of  our 
modern  religious  ceremonies  may 
be  traced  back  to  heat  lien  times, 
and  ]>erhai)sto  a  preiiistoric  oiigin; 
but  if  Ur.  Broca  was  correct  in  as. 
signing  this  prehistoric  surgical 
oi)ei'ation  to  a  belief  'in  spiritual 
possession,  we  have  in  these  per, 
forated  skulls  the  earliest  religioua 
record  known.  That  the  ojteration, 
as  at  present  practised   among'  the 
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Kabyles  and  in  the  Soutli  Sea  Is- 
landers, has  a  religious  signiti- 
cance,  is  abundantly  evident;  but 
it  must  be  observed  that  in  the 
South  Sea  operation,  which  bears 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  that  of 
neolithic  times,  the  religious  sig- 
nificance is  less  clearly  marked 
than  in  tlie  more  advanced  form  of 
operation  which  ol)tains  among  the 
Kabyles,  in  which  iron  instruments 
are  employed.  In  the  latter  case  it 
assumes  the  clfaracter  of  a  religi- 
ous rite,  the  oi)erator  being  invest- 
ed with  semi-priestly  dignity,  and 
holding-  the  office  by  inheritance. 
"The  operation,"  says  Mr.  Fletcher, 
"the  instruments,  the  dressings, 
are  all  sacred,  and  the  patient  is 
held  in  reverence  after  recovery. 
The  dressings  consist  mainly  of 
woman's  millc  and  of  butter;  the 
former  obtained  from  a  woman  who 
has  duly  i)er formed  her  religious 
rites." 

.  It  would  not  seem  difficult  to 
trace  both  the  rite  and  the  su[)er- 
stitions  attaching  to  it  from  neo- 
lithic times  even  to  the  present  day 
in  Europe,  for  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  in  all  ages,  epilepsy  and 
kindred  diseases  have  been  regard- 
ed as  the  especial  work  of  evil 
spirits,  ;is  testitied  by  the  numerous 
records  in  the  Bible;  whilst  it  is 
certain  that  trephiuiug  as  a  cure 
tbr  these  diseases  were  resorted  to 
even  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
<late,  and  it  is- a  signitlcant  fact,  as 
})ointed  o4it  by  BnK'.a,  that  in  tiie 
work  of  Taxil  on  ei)ile[)sy,  although 
the  circular  trephiue  was  in  use  in 
liis  day  for  the- relief  of  fracture  of 
the  skull,  he  yet  recommends 
the  o[)eration  for  epilepsy  to  be 
l)erformed  by  scraping,  thus  show- 
ing the  survival  of  the  ancient  cus 


torn.  Even  now  we  believe  the  old 
superstition  lingers  on  in  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France,  where  we  see 
the  heads  of  dogs  constantly 
adorned  with  oval  i)atches  of  red 
leather,  to  preserve  them  from  tits; 
whilst  the  use  of  cranial  amulets, 
and  of  the  substance  of  the  iiuman 
skull  as  medicine  in  cases  of  ei)i- 
lepsy,  is  well  known.  Even  as  late 
as  the  last  century  portions  of  the 
skulls  of  Egyptian  mummies  were 
used,  sometimes  applied  as  a  plaster 
on  the  crown  of  the  head;  some- 
times given  internally  as  ]»ills  and 
potions;  sometimes  hung  round  the 
neck  in  bags  as  charms.  The  poi'- 
tion  of  the  skull  thus  used  ligured 
in  old  books  as  os  e2)ilepticum. 

The  wearing  of  cranial  amulets 
can  be  traced  back  from  medieval 
times  to  the  old  Gauls,  several  hav- 
ing been  found,  in  Gaulish  sepul- 
chres, either  bored  for  suspension 
or  attached  to  golden  torciues; 
whilst  a  singular  account  of  the 
veneration  still  felt  foj-  i>iect>s  of 
the  human  skull  asai)r()tecrio!i  from 
epilepsy  may  be  found  in  the  £J)ig- 
lish  Illustrated  Magazine  for  May, 
1886,  where,  in  an  article  entitled 
"In  Umbria,"  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing pasvsage: 

"A  very  curious  amulet  (in  Perugia)  was 
the  fragment  of  a  human  skull  enclosed 
in  a  little  brass  reliquary,  and  considered 
to  be  a  SGvei'eign  protection  against  epi- 
lepsy and  kindred  disordei-s.  Tradition 
said  that  this  bit  of  bone  had  belonged  to, 
the  skull  of  a  person  dead  200  years  befora. 
wlio  had  worked  so  many  wonderful  cyi;es, 
by  his  skih  in  medicine,  and  had  liyed 
such  a  long  and  saintly  life,  that  lie- had; 
been  loved  and  venerated  by  all.  The  Pro-- 
fessor  told  us  that  it  was  not  at,i\ll  uncomr- 
mon,  when  a  bodj-  was  diig-  up  in,  \\\^ 
coni*se  of  excavations,  to  fijid  a  bit, of  t-h^ 
skuU  missing,  and  this  amulet  doubtless; 
expjained  the  use  that^  had  been  made  of 
such  lost  fragments. " 
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Tlie  question  lias  been  raised, 
Avhetlier  the  priestly  tonsure  did 
not  ori^iiia;te  fiom  the  custom  of 
trepliinin^-  the  Lead  to  expel  the 
evil  spirit  or  disease  ?  There 
would  seem  to  be  some  reason  for 
the  suiijjosition,  esi)ecially  when 
we  remember  tlie  size  and  position 
of  tlie  tonsure  in  some  orders, 
which  certainly  resembles  the 
wound  in  the  trephined  skulls,  and 
mi<;lit  be  referred  to  a  survival  of 
a  pnictice  which  had  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and  employed  to  denote 
the  holiness  of  one  from  whom  the 
evil  spirit  had  been  expelled.  The 
singular  and  unexi)I;iined  fact  that 
the  tonsure  exists  among  the  Brah- 
mins would,  in  such  a  connection, 
lea<]  us  to  sui)i)Ose  that  trephining- 
was  also  practised  anciently  in  In- 
dia; a  supposition  which  receives 
su])port  from  the  fact  that  holed 
dolmens  —that  is,  stone  graves  with 
holes  bored  in  one  of  the  stones,  as 
anthropologists  believe,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  entran(;e  and  exit 
of  the  si)irit — are  found  in  India  as 
well  as  in  Europe  and  in  Peru,  antl 
these  holes  in  graves  are  certainly 
analogous  to  the  holes  made  in  the 
skull,  in  all  ])robability  for  the 
same  ])urpose — that  is,  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  the  spirit. 

Mr.  Fletcher  tiiuls  in  the  account 
of  the  birth  of  Athenae,  as  told  by 
Lucian.  the  first  historical  i-ecord  of 
trephining,  whilst  it  is  (certain  that, 
among  all  barbarous  i)eo])les,  dis- 
lease  in  every  form  is  looked  upon 
:as  the  work  of  malignant  spirits:  it 
iissometliiiig  outside  of  and  foreign 
tto'the  sufferer,  brought  about  by  a 
iinjilignant  spirit  in  the  service  of 
:an  enemy,  and  the  intruder  must 
ibe  expelled  by  a  more  powerful 
isi)irit,'>workiug  iu  and  through  the 


witch  doctor,  who  being  called  in, 
proceeds  to  find  out  by  the  aid  of 
magic,  who  and  what  has  caused 
the  evil,  pretending  to  suck  out 
from  the  patient  i)ieces  of  bone  or 
stone,  and  exorcising  the  spirit 
with  many  mystic  ceiemonies. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cover at  what  period  in  m;in's  his- 
tory a  belief  in  spirits  originated, 
but  it  was  certainly  vei'y  early.  In 
fact,  the  fear  of  the  unknown, 
which  is  the  germ  of  religion,  is 
shared  by  many  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
germ  would  rapidly  <1evelop  in  man 
into  a  su[)erstitious  fear  of  unseen 
si>irits,  so  that  when  a  sudden  ill- 
ness, such  as  e])ilepsy  or  convul- 
sions, for  which  no  natural  cause 
could  be  assigned  attacked  any 
one,  means  must  be  found  to  get 
rid  of  the  evil  spirit  who  had 
caused  it,  and  the  exit  must  be 
facilitated  by  making  a  hole  to 
allow  of  his  esca])e;  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  origin  of  prehistoric 
trephining.  The  mind  of  uncivil- 
ized man  is  not  strictly  logical,  and 
therefore  there  is  to  him  nothing 
strange  iu  the  idea  of  tlie  intangi- 
ble requiring  a  tangible  nu)de  of 
exit,  and  even  to  the  piesent 
day  a  remnant  of  this  supersti- 
tion lingers  among  us,  so  that 
ignorant  watchers  by  a  death- 
bed will  throw  open  the  door  or 
window  to  allow  the  soul  to  escajjc. 
Among  some  races,  the  sonl,  once 
departed,  is  foibidden  to  return, 
lest  the  deceased  should  appear  as 
a  wandering  ghost,  and  with  this 
idea  all  the  ilatural  vents  in  the 
body  are  securely  closed,  the  mouth 
being  tied  together  with  strong 
cords;  and  ]>erha])S  this  was  the 
reason  for  filling  the  skulls,  which 
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liiul  been  mutilated  by  cutting-  away 
umulets,  with  eartli,  and  placing- 
tlieiein  the  amulet,  probably  worn 
during-  life  to  i)rotect  the  exposed 
brain,  as  pieces  of  cocoanut  shell 
are  uow  worn  in  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands. Among  other  races,  as  we 
have  seen,  free  entrance  and  exit 
are  provided  for,  by  a  hole  in  the 
tomb  as  well  as  a  hole  in  the  skull, 
but  in  both  cases  a  distinct  belief 
in  spirits  is  expiessed,  though  in 
different  ways.  There  is  one  point 
in  regard  to  these  prehistoric 
surgical  oi)erations  which  de- 
serves special  attention —namely, 
the  amount  of  physical  endurance 
and  recuperative  })Ower  which  they 
indicate,  and  which  has  lately 
formed  the  subject  of  a  pa])er  rea<l 
before  the  Antiiropological  Insti 
tute  by  Dr.  Elarley. 

We  pride  ourselves  as  a  race 
upon  the  possession  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  endurance,  yet  we 
doubt  whether  any  Englishman  of 
the  ]) resent  day  would  willingly 
submit  to  the  slow  and  painful 
o])eralion  of  trephining-,  by  means 
of  rude  iron  implements  or  the  still 
ruder  glass  scrai)er,  without  tiinch- 
ing-,  as  t!ie  Kabyles  and  South  Sea 
Islanders  are  represented  as  doing-; 
but  our  forefathers  bore  am[)uta- 
tions  and  survived  fractured  skulls 
and  other  serious  injuries  with  very 
imperfect  surgical  aid;  and  the  pun- 
ishments entlured  even  now  in 
countries  far  removed  from  barbar- 
ism must  be  as  painful  as  surgical 
trei)hining-  with  a  flint  scraper. 

Mr.  Fletchei- sni)poses  this  power 
of  endurance  tode[)end  greatly  ui)on 
race,  but  w-e  are  disposed  to  regard 
it  sim])ly  as  an  efibrt  of  will,  be- 
cause we  find  meu  and  women  of 
all  races  able  to  endure  the  most 


agonizing  sufferings  wlien  neces- 
sity arises;  although,  perhaps, 
these  same  men  and  women,  sur- 
rounded by  luxury  at  home,  would 
not  be  able  to  bear  the  extraction 
of  a,  tooth  without  the  administra- 
tiou  of  an  anaesthetic,  ajid  doubt- 
less wath  the  advance  of  luxury  the 
nerves  become  more  sensitive. 
Every  advance  in  medical  and  sur- 
gical skill  tends  to  minimize  sutt'er- 
ing,  and  tiierefore  to  lessen  the 
])Ower  of  endurance;  and  what  may 
1)6  the  effecjt  of  this  enervation 
upon  future  generations  we  cannot 
foresee,  but  at  j)reseni  we  believe 
the  male  sex  is  but  temporarily 
aftected  by  it,  probably  because 
school-training-  acts  as  a  wholesome 
(;orrective  of  the  too  great  luxury 
of  home. 

llecuperative  i)owermay  perliaps 
be  greater  among  savages,  who  live 
much  simpler  and  i)erliaps  more 
healthy  li\es  than  civilized  races; 
but  it  is  certaiidy  not  easy  to  i)rove 
that  it  is  so,  and  the  sui'ject  is  far 
too  difficult  and  intricate  for  the 
present  essay,  W'hich  does  not  pre- 
teiul  to  go  beyond  the  curious  fact 
that  in  prehistoric  times,  at  a  date 
not  easily  calculable,  but  which 
may  certainly  be  reckoned  by  thou- 
sands of  years,  when  men  were  liv- 
ing in  caves,  using  only  flint  and 
bone  implements,  and  in  a  state  of 
society  ])robably  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  of 
to-day,  they  had  yet  attained  to 
such  surgical  skill  as  enabled  them 
to  trephine  or  cut  away  a  i)ortion 
of  the  skull,  in  order,  as  is  sup- 
l)osed,  to  expel  an  evil  si)irit  which 
had  caused  ei)ileptic  convulsions; 
that  this  operation  was  i)erformed 
by  scraping  away  the  substance  of 
the  skull  with  a  flint  scraper,  and 
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that  the  survivors  were  regarded 
with  so  much  veueration,  that  after 
their  death  pieces  of  the  skull, 
contaiuiiig"  a  i)ortion  of  tlie  cica- 
trized wound,  were  cut  away  to 
])rovide  amulets  to  preserve  others 
from  similar  seizures;  that  this 
practice  existed  in  many  countries 
remote  from  eacii  other,  and  ex- 
tended even  to  America,  and  that 
it  is  still  practised  in  Algeria  and 
the  Soiitli  Sea  Islands,  and  may  be 
traced  in  a  state  of  survival  even 
among  ourselves,  and  that  in  con- 
nection with  it  may  always  he 
foun<l  a  sn[)erstitious  belief  in 
spirits,  refiniring'  a  visible  means 
of  ingress  and  egress,  denoting  a 
rudiment.iry  belief  in  a  future  state. 
—  Wcst))unster  lieview. 


DOGS  IN  GEllMANY. 

While  London  dogs  were  lately 
doing  penance  for  their  liability  to 
rabies,  and  their  owners  in  many 
cases  feeling-  restive  at  the  arbi- 
trary sweepingness  of  the  muzzle 
rule,  authorities  in  Germany  were 
o(;cu[)ied  in  discussing  the  advisa- 
bility of  starting  establishments 
foi"  tlie  treatment  of  bitten  ])ersons 
on  M.  Piisteur's  method.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  alike  by  medical 
opinion  and  by  the  Government 
seems  to  be  that  no  such  ])rovision 
is  at  i)resent  needed  in  Germany, 
since,  while  cases  of  hydrophobia 
liave  become  excessively  and  in- 
creasingly rare  througiiout  the  Em- 
pire, rabies  itself  has  been,  for 
years  past,  so  steadily  and  rai)idly 
on  the  decline  as  to  afford  an  almost 
certain  ])iesiimption  of  its  comi)lete 
extincti(ui  at  no  distant  date.  A 
Bavarian  paper  lately  closed  a  com- 
placent  commentary   on   this    fact 


with  the  somewhat  sarcastic  remark 
that  "by  nations  less  hai)pily  situ- 
ated in  this  respect  it  is  smidl  won- 
der thatM.  Pasteur's  discovery  has 
been  hailed  as  singularly  fraught 
with  blessing,  in  so  far  as  it  offers 
them  the  chance  of  obviating-  the 
effects  of  their  negligence  in  the 
matter  of  veterinary  i)olice-con- 
trol."  By  such  weighted  utter- 
ances, through  its  official  and  semi-' 
official  press,  does  the  earnestly 
paternal  government  of  the  Vater- 
land  continually  endeavor  to  train 
up  its  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  to  forestall  any  half- 
hearted inclination  he  might  have 
to  stretch  the  wings  of  his  individ- 
uality and  tiy  the  experiment  of 
de[)arting  from  it.  In  Germany, 
as  yet,  tlie  sovereign  remedy  for 
every  evil  is  a  government  remedy : 
plenty  of  rigid  laws;  plenty  of 
penalties;  more  than  plenty  of  offi- 
cials; the  burdening  of  the  honest 
private  citizen  with  a  variety  of 
little  documents,  each  containing 
the  whole  duty  of  the  German  sub- 
ject in  the  special  matter  to  which 
it  refers;  and  an  endless  series  of 
compulsory  periodical  errands  to 
the  police  station;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  burden  to  the  tax})ayer  in- 
volved in  the  multifarious  expenses 
entailed  by  the  whole  machinery  of 
protective  sui)ervision. 

Britons,  of  course,  never,  never, 
never  will  be — managed,  or  believe 
in  management,  to  this  extent;  and 
so  far  as  the  irritation  felt  by  indi- 
viduals at  the  recent  police  inter- 
feren(;e  with  the  liberty  of  the 
British  dog  hints  at  any  healthy 
[)iiblic-spirited  conviction  on  the 
l)art  of  the  British  subject,  let  it* 
meet  with  the  sympathy  it  deseives. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  tim» 
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triat  rabies  ceased  in  Great  Britaiji; 
aud  it  was  probably  not  public 
spirit,  but  the  want  of  it,  tliat  in- 
spired most  of  the  o[)|)osition  to 
the  teuiponiry  rcffulation.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  hydropho- 
bia ill  London,  in  1885,  nearly 
trebled  the  average  niunber  for  n 
long-  series  of  previous  years;  and 
though  M.  Pasteur  in  France  may 
be  depriving  the  malady  of  its  chief 
horror,  the  proverb  holds  g"ood  that 
l)revention  is  better  than  cure.  All 
liouor  to  the  genius  and  persever- 
ance of  the  great  Frenchman,  and, 
for  tiie  bitten,  all  hail  to  his  beneti- 
cent  discovery.  But  there  should 
be  no  bitten— no  mad  dogs  to  bite. 
The  sinister  increase  of  the  territic 
disease  throughout  Europe,  while 
it  set  M.  Pasteur  seeking  for  a  cure, 
set  "legislative"  wisdom  to  work 
in  the  neighbor-country  to  devise 
means  for  eradication  of  rabies  by 
the  universal  imi)osition  and  unre- 
mitting enforcement  of  preventive 
measures  througijout  the  Emi)ire; 
and,  far  behind  us  as  are  our  Ger- 
man  cousins  in  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  practical  hygiene,  it  is 
plain  fact  that  in  this  particular 
matter  they  have  for  the  present 
got  ahead  of  us.  Let  us  see  "how 
it's  done;"  we  may  yet  catch  them 
up. 

The  Ilundesteuergesetz  (as  the  Ger- 
mans clianuingiy  print  it)  is  best 
known  to  the  i)resent  writer  as  it 
obtains  in  Bavaria,  where  its  regu- 
lations are  as  follows:^ 

No  stray  dogs,  either  in  town  or 
country,  are  allowed  to  exist. 
Every  dog  in  the  kingdom  must 
have  his  legally  res])onsil)le  master, 
and  must  perpetually  carry  a  metal 
Zeichen,  or  label,  upon  which  is 
stamped,  (1)  the  amount  of  the  tax 


paid  for  tlie  dog  who  wears  it;  (2) 
the  dog's  special  number  in  the 
register  of  the  district;  and  (3)  the 
date  of  the  current  year.  Such  a 
Zeichen  can  only  be  obtained  of  the 
police  authorities  at  the  time  of 
l)aying  the  tax. 

The  due  tax  must  be  paid  by  the 
dog's  owner  (or  the  latter's  emis- 
sary) in  person,  at  the  chief  poli(;e- 
station  of  the  district,  directly  the 
dog'  is  three  months  old,  and  from 
that  time  forward,  annually,  within 
the  first  fortnight  in  January.  On 
each  occasion  of  payment  the  dog 
must  himself  be  shown  to  the  au- 
thorities, when  note  is  made  of  his 
state  of  health  by  a  veterinary  po- 
lice-assistant. Omission  of  any 
])art  of  this  rule  is  punished  by  a 
line  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  re- 
quired tax,  which  thus  at  once  be- 
comes doubled. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  varies 
with  the  locality.  A  country  resi- 
dent pays  for  his  dog"  oidy  three 
marks  annually,  wliile  for  dwellers 
in  cities  or  larg'e  towns  the  tax  is 
fifteen  marks.  Eleven  towns  in  Ba- 
varia are  subject  to  tiiis  high  tax. 
There  are  two  intermediate  amounts 
for  smaller  centres  of  ])opulation  — 
nine  marks  and  six  marks  respect- 
ively. 

Upon  buying"  or  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  your  dog — should  he  al- 
ready have  reached  the  taxable 
age,  you  receive  with  him  from  his 
pieviDUS  owner  the  lattei's  Gehuh- 
ren  Quittung^  a  small  <locument  de- 
noting that  such  and  such  a  tax  has  • 
been  «luly  paid  for  the  animal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 
On  this  paper  is  entered  the  name, 
address,  and  status  of  the  owner;  as 
also  a  descrii)tion  of  tlie  dog- — pri- 
marily his  number  as  registered  iii 
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tlie  ])nlicc  ^1  i strict  to  wbicli  lie  lias 
liitlieito  beloiigtMl  ;  further,  his 
breed,  iiixe.,  sex,  color,  and  any  dis- 
tiiigiiisiiiiij;- mark  (such  as  crojtped 
ears,  et(;. )  which  he  may  have  about 
liim.  The  little  document  contains, 
further,  a  ])rinted  abstract  of  tliose 
laws  relating- to  the  keeiiing  of  dogs 
Avhich  it  concerns  the  owner  to 
know,  with  the  amount  of  fines  ini- 
])osed  in  case  of  non-observance. 
On  the  leverse  side  of  the  i)ai)er 
stand  full  and  detailed  information 
lis  to  the  symptoms  of  incii)ieut 
rabies,  with  directions  what  to  do 
in  case  such  syiuptoms  should  a[)- 
])ear,  advice  as  to  immmediate  steps 
to  be  talceu  should  a  liumau  being 
be  bitten,  and  a  caution  (not  un- 
iieeded  in  su])erstitioiis  Bavaria) 
against  belief  in  charms,  or  "sym- 
l)athy  cures,"  or  even  in  medicinal 
cures,  as  not  only  useless,  but  in 
so  far  dangerous  as  they  tend  to 
divert  attention  from  the  only  prac- 
tical measures  which,  instantly  ap- 
plied, might  i>ossibly  be  of  service. 

Having'  become  possessed  of  your 
dog-,  you  are  required  within  four- 
teen days  to  take  him  on  a.  chain 
before  the  local  police  officials, 
there  to  have  your  name  and  ad- 
dress registered  as  his  owner,  and 
to  receive  a  new  paper  for  him. 
Supposing  u  dog  thus  to  cliange 
liands  within  the  year,  no  further 
i>ayment  is  required  of  the  new 
owMier  for  that  year,  and  tbe  dog 
jnean while  retains  his  old  Zeichen 
and  numl)er  in  the  register;  unless, 
Jndeett,  there  be  removal  of  the 
dog'  by  his  new  master  from  a  low^- 
taxed  to  a  high-taxed  neighbor- 
hood. 

To  illustrate.  It  happened  to 
me  to  buy  a  dog-  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict.    He  of  course  bore  his  three- 


mark  Zeichen,  notifying-  the  ta*x 
]>aid  for  him  the  previous  January. 
I  soon  after  renu)ved  iiim  to  ]\Iun- 
ich,  when  one  of  the  first  things 
that  hai)pened  was  the  losing  of 
his  Zeichen,  which  became  <lisen- 
gaged  from  his  collar.  Upon  trot- 
ting him  before  the  ])oli(;e  to 
get  him  a  new  label ,  I  found  that 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  regis- 
ter him  as  a  new  comer,  but  that 
the  tax  that  year  paid  for  him  as  a 
country  dog  was  insuthcient.  It 
was  necessary  to  pay  the  full  dif- 
ference, as  if  for  the  whole  year, 
namely,  a  surplus  of  twelve  marks, 
although  we  were  alieady  in 
August,  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  charge  would  have  been 
doubled  had  I  not  hapiiened  to 
come  before  the  authorities  within 
a  fortuight  of  my  arrival  in  the 
city.  (One  is  always  making  little 
discoveries  of  this  kind  in  Ger- 
many, too  late,  or  not  too  late,  as 
the  chance  may  be.)  The  veterin- 
ary personage  in  attendance  ex- 
amined the  dog,  and  finding  him 
healthy,  handed  me  a  printed  cer- 
titicate  of  his  soundness  up  to  the 
date  of  inspection. 

As  often  as  a  change  of  residence 
occurs  must  this  troublesome  pro- 
cess of  re-registering  be  gone 
through.  Even  foreigners  making 
only  a  temporary  stay  in  Geijuauy 
must,  if  accompanied  by  a  dog,  have 
him  inspected  and  registered  within 
fourteen  days  of  arrival  in  a  local- 
ity. 

An  English  reader,  unaccustomed 
to  any  sindi  intrusively  omniscient 
system  of  sujiervision,  may  imagine 
til  at  it  would  be  easy  to  evade 
many  of  these  despotic  rules.  But 
it  is  not  so.  The  only  rule  com])ar- 
atively  easy  to  evade,  and  which 
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soinetiinos  is  evaded,  is  the  regis- 
tering' of  51  l>ui)i)y  and  i)ayment  of 
his  tax  witliin  fourteen  (hiys'of  liis 
reaciiiiig'  the  age  of  tljree  montlis. 
Owners  often  wait  till  next  Jan- 
uary, and  then  understate  the  ani- 
mal's age  by  a  few  months,  in  order 
to  avoid  paying  tiieirtax  twice  with- 
in a  twelvemonth  ;  and  the  curious 
coincidence  that  all  young  dogs  in 
Grermany  chance  to  be  three  months 
ohl  in  January  is  (diaritably  winked 
at  by  authorities.  As  to  the  other 
rales,  the  existence  of  the  num- 
bered entry  in  the  police  register 
makes  it  at  once  apj^arent  if  a  given 
dog  be  not  brought  u^)  at  the  rigiit 
time.  Delay  in  i>ayment  results  in 
otHciiil  demand  for  the  ajuount  of 
the  tax,  with  the  tine  attached;  or 
else  for  the  surrender  of  the  dog, 
to  be  destroyed. 

The  Z'Achen  tells  a  further  tale. 
Any  one  knowing  the  regulations 
needs  not  to  be  a  policeman  to  see 
at  a  gl.ince  whether  a  dog  crossing 
the  street  on  the  15th  of  January 
has  or  has  not  had  his  tax  paid; 
also,  if  paid,  whether  in  this  or  that 
class  of  distri(;t;  and  this  without 
need  to  examine  tiie  figures 
stamped  on  tlie  ZpAchen.  For  the 
color  oi  the  latter  tells  the  year;  all 
labels  throughout  the  country  be- 
ing one  year  of  brass,  the  next  of 
cop[)er,  the  next  of  white  metal, 
and  so  forth;  wiiile  the  shapi  of  the 
Zeichen — round,  oblong,  shield 
shaped,  or  square — is  common  to 
one  class  of  district  only,  and  thus 
indicates  the  amount  of  the  tax  that 
has  been  paid. 

The  dog  must,  of  course,  wear  his 
Zeichen  perpetually.  Should  he 
ai)pear  outside  the  house  without 
it,  he  is  at  least  liable  to  be  cap- 
tured, by  a  policeman,  in  which  case 


he  can  only  be  recovered,  if  at  all, 
upon  i)ayment  of  a  fine.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  even  necessary  for  a  ])olice- 
man  to  see  him  in  order  to  fine  you. 
it  is  enough  if  anyone  reports  the 
omission.  Agentleman  lately  bought 
a  dog  of  a  country  innkeeper, 
in  whose  house  lie  was  lodging. 
A  few  mornings  later  the  dog  slip- 
])ed  out  into  the  village  before  his 
collar  had  been  put  on.  A  i)et1^ant, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  animal's 
change  of  master,  but  who  bore  a 
grudge  against  the  innkeeper,  tri- 
umphantly brought  the  truant 
home  on  a  string,  and  skulked  off 
to  inform.  The  result  was  a  notice 
despatched  by  the  local  policeman 
to  the  central  police  station  in  a 
neighboring  town,  which  notice 
brought  an  official  demand  for  tine 
and  costs,  to  be  paid  through 
the  Bur  germeister  of  the  village 
where  the  offence  Tiad  taken  i)lace. 

Should  a  dog  on  the  occasion  of 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  authorities 
be  found  either  aged  or  ho[)elessly 
sickly,  he  is  at  once  ruthlessly  con- 
demned to  death.  You  must  go 
home  without  him;  de(;rei)it  dogs 
are  not  allowed  in  Bavaria.. 

Muzzles  are  not  universally  essen- 
tial, though  there  are  three  cases  in 
which  their  use  is  compulsory. 
(1)  Dogs  of  the  larger  breeds  must 
either  be  led  on  a.  chain  or  muzzled 
in  the  public  streets,  simi)ly  on  the 
ground  that,  apart  from  disease, 
their  strength  might  enable  them, 
if  enraged,  to  injure  i)ersons  or 
other  dogs.  (2)  If  any  one  can  re- 
port your  dog  as  snappish  with 
strangers,  you  may  be  comi)elled 
to  muzzle  him  heiKteforward.  (3) 
On  the  ai)pearatice  of  a  case  of  rab- 
ies a  mancliite  is  of  course  issued  to 
the  public,  requiring  the  uuizzling 
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of  all  (log's  for  a  terra  of  raoiitlis. 
Any  dog  even  suspected  of  incipi- 
out  rabies  is  at  once  confiscated, 
and  destroyed  by  the  authorities. 

Sucii  are  the  existing  discourage- 
ments to  dog-keeping  in  Bavari:i. 
With  tlje  j)rim;iry  object  of  ridding 
tlie  countiy  of  hydrophobia,  an(l 
perliaps  tlie  secondary  one  of  en- 
riclii ng  tlie  exchequer,  the  Hunde- 
steaergesetz  has  rendered  the  dearest 
of  dumb  friends  a^  troublesome  and 
,exi)ensive  Inxury;  and  tliat  among 
ci  peojde  comjiaratively  so  poor  and 
so  economical  as  the  Bavarians, 
the  nunii)er  of  highly  taxed  dogs 
remains,  proportioimtely  to  poi)ula- 
tion,  as  large  as  it  is,  seems  at  lirst 
sight  incf)nsistent  with  the  other- 
:\Aise  striking  absence  of  luxui\y  in 
iill  departments  of  life.  One  may 
.sometimes  walk  in  the  i^rincipal 
.streets  of  Municli  for  hours  witli- 
out  chancing  tu  meet  a  single  pri- 
vate carriage,  and  a-  civilian  on 
horseback  is  so  rare  a  sight  that 
people  stand  still  and  stare  after 
liira.  Meanwhile  the  large  number 
.of  (logs  about  the  streets  catches 
the  eye  at  once.  Of  the  larger 
kinds,  St.  Bernards,  sporting  dogs, 
and  the  large  un-English  breed  of 
creature  called  for  some  occult 
"Teuton  reason  englischer  Dpgge  are 
favorites,  while  there  seems  no 
^nd  to  the  dachshunds,  poodles, 
Spitzes,  pugs  and  terriers.  Bull- 
dogs are  by  no  means  race;,  and 
naturally,  among,  a  majority  of -ani- 
mals suggesting  some  breed  and 
price,  there  is  a  due  sprinkling  of 
mongrels  no  less  beloved  by  their 
special  masters.  Dog-fancying  is 
much  on  the  increase  in  Germany, 
mid  tlie  annual  shows  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  (though  not  to  compare 
wLtli   English  exhibitions)  witness 


to  increasing  knowledge  of  what  is 
wliat  in  matters  of  canine  race  and 
beauty. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  lux- 
ury (excei)t  his  beer)  of  which  the 
average  Bavarian  is  so  little  dis- 
])()sed  to  count  the  cosi  as  his  dog. 
The  general  tenderness  for  dumb 
creatures  throughout  the  country 
is  marked  in  many  ways,  and  the 
dog  especially  is  a  centre  of  Icindly 
notice,  IVom  friends  and  stVangers 
alike,  whenever  lie  comes  and  goes. 
Nevertheless  the  tax  and  the 
trouble  he  entails  is  felt ;  and 
within  the  ten  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  Hnndesteuergesetz 
has  been  in  force  the  relative  num- 
ber of  dogs  kept  in  Bavaria  has 
fallen  from  one  in  sixteen  to  one  in 
twenty-six  of  the  population.  As 
each  new  year  approaches,  it  be- 
comes a  question  in  many  a  thrifty 
household  whether  circumstances 
justify  the  renewal  of  the  tax,  and 
such  a  question  lately  found  an 
amusing  solution  in  the  town  of 
Bamberg.  Disi)ute  waxing  high 
round  the  family  table,  the  lu^ad  (^f 
the  household  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
ap])ealingto  chance  to  decide  the 
dog's  right  to  fiu'ther  maintenance, 
and  accordingly  bought  him  a  tick- 
et in  one  of  the  public  lotteries  so 
common  throughout  Germany.  The 
Loos  provcMl  a  lucky  one,  and 
"Ilektor"  won  BOO  marks,  which 
sum  was  forthwith  set  apart  as  his 
special  pro])erty,  enabling  him  for 
the  future  to  pay  his  own  expenses, 
includi,ng  the  tax  entitling  him  to 
existence. 

In  Munich  alone,  without  taking 
count  of  the  many  pups  too  young 
to  be  taxed,  the  number  of  dogs 
registered  last  year  (1886)  was 
5282;    no  inconsiderable  number  in 
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a  town  of  some  260,000  iiilialiitunts, 
consiileiiiig  that  tlie  ninontit  of  the 
tax  is  just  <loiible  that  paid  by 
Londoners  for  their  dogs.  Only 
two  animals  were  confiscated  and 
killed,  on  account  of  their  tax  re- 
maining' uni)aid.  Fourteen  were, 
however,  destroyed  as  ujihealthy 
or  a<;ed. 

But  now  as  to  the  effect  of  tliis 
cumbersome  mass  of  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  extir[)a-tion  of 
rabies  Defore  the  institution  of 
the  JInmksteiirgesetz  the  malady  was 
very  prevalent  in  Bavaria.  IJerr 
O.  Bollinger,  writing  to  the  Mim- 
ohener  MedizlnUche  Woche)iixhrift, 
gives  the  following  particulars, 
in  1873  no  less  thaji  821  rabid  or 
suspected  dogs  were  reported. 
The  law  as  it  now  stands  was  ])ut 
in  force  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1876; 
it  tlierel'ore  o])erated  during  the 
second  half  only  of  that  year. 
Nevertheless  the  total,  number  of 
rabid  or  suspected  dogs  for  :  1876 
was  only  241.  From  1876  forward 
the  annual  number  decreased 
steadily,  and  so  rapidly  that  ,in 
1884-85,  respectively,  only  nine 
and  eleven  such  dogs  were  noti- 
fied. 

Meanwhile,  as  to  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  public,  the  results 
of  the  Gesetz 'AX&  even  more  satis- 
factory. From  .1863  to  1876  the 
annual  number  of  deaths  fr^)m  hy- 
droi)hobia  registered  in  Bavaria 
was  never  less  than  14,  varying 
from  14  to  18  per  aA\nuin^  wJiile  in 
single  years  the  number  rose  much 
higher— 23,  29,  and  31  <;ases  being 
severally  recorded.  In  1875— tli« 
year  before  the  law  came  into  force 
—  the  iiumber  of  hydro])hol)ic 
deaths  was  23.  The  followiivg  year 
the  latter  six  months  of  which  were 


protected  by  the  Gesetz,  there  were 
only  13.  Since  187.9  there  has 
never  been  more  than  one  death 
from  hydrophobia  annually  rt^cord- 
ed  throughout  the  kingdom  — 
oftener  none  at  all,  only  tht-ee  cases  in 
all  having  occurred  in  the  v)hole  period 
of  seven  years  that  has  since  elci])sed.* 
Thus,  while  the  effect  of  the  meas- 
ures taken  has  been  within  ten 
years  to  reduce  the  actual  number 
of  dogs  kept  in  Bavaria  by  only^ 
something  less  than  one-third,  it 
has  reduced  the  number  of  danger- 
ous dogs  in  the  ])roi)orti()n  of  1  (in 
1885)  to  90  (in  1875').  Tiie  annual 
list  of  human  victims  meanwhile 
has  ceased  to  occur.  Instead  of  a 
dismal  tale  of  from  14  to  31  hydro- 
l>hobic  deaths  in  twelve  months,  as 
in  the  thirteen  years  before  the  law 
came  into  existence,  we  have  had, 
for  seven  out  of  ten  years  that  the 
law  has  worked,  a  human  death- 
rute  from  this  cause  amounting  to 
only  one  victim  in  two  years  and 
four  nionthvS.  And  this  in  a  popu- 
lation of  iive  and  a  half  millions! 
Danger  to  human  life  from  this 
horrible  malady  is  thus  shown  to 
have  alre-ady  become  infinitesimal 
in  BavHi-ia.  Similar  results  have 
followed  similar  regulations 
throughout  the  rest  of  Germany. 
In  Prussia  and  Saxony  rabies  is 
r<3ported  as  all  but  extinct. 

Other  European  <}ountries  mean- 
while have  made  no  progress  in  the 
same  direction.  Fifty  ])ersons  were 
bitten  by  rabid  or  suspected  dogs  in 
Vienna  alone,  within  the  first  eight 
months  of  1884,  and  of  these  eight 
are  known  to  have  died  of  hy<lio- 
l)hobia.      In    London    the    annual 

*  The  statistics  in  this  paper  are  those  up 
to  January.  1886,  after  the  taking  of  the 
dog-census  of  that  date. 
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average  of  deaths  from  the  dis- 
ease between  the  years  1875-S5 
was  6,  rising-  in  1877  to  IB;  jiiid 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  1885 
the  number  suddenly  rose  to 
19— a  stiite  of  tilings  parallel  to 
tliat  which  existed  in  B;ivaria  ten 
ye.irs  earlier.  In  the  department 
of  tile  Seine,  according  to  M.  Fiis- 
teur,  no  less  than  515  persons  were 
bitten  by  rabid,  or  probably  rabid, 
dogs  in  course  of  the  six  years 
1878-83,  find  of  these,  81  succumbed 
to  hydroi)hobia,  giving-  an  average 
of  rather  more  than  13  in  each 
year. 

To  return  to  Germany.  Taking 
Berr  Bollinger's  hguresas  presum- 
ably accurate,  we  are  not  merely 
led  to  his  conclusion  (shared  by 
the  German  local  and  imperial 
Goveinments)  tiiat  there  is  no  pre- 
sent need  for  the  systematic  intro- 
duction of  M.  Pasteur's  system  into 
Germany,  but  the  belief  seems  to 
receive  fresh  confirmation  that  in 
Europe  rabies  does  not  appear 
spontaneously,  nor  spread  epidemi- 
cally, but  arises  and  is  disseminated 
solely  throug-li  tl.e  bite  of  an  animal 
already  affected  by  the  disease. 
There  luiving  been  at  the  outset 
no  period  of  universal  muzzling  in 
Germany,  the  extirpation  of  the 
evil  has,  of  course,  had  no  chance 
of  being-  sudden  or  complete  at  a 
stroke;  the  law,  as  it  exists,  not 
being  such  as  to  render  healthy 
dogs  absolutely  safe  from  attack 
duiing  the  days  that  an  incipiently 
rabid  animal  may  remain  at  large 
before  its  symptoms  excite  susi>i- 
cion.  And  when  a  case  of  rabies  is 
noted,  the  period  (of,  I  believe, 
two  months)  during  which  gen- 
eral local  muzzling  is  command- 
ed, is    shorter    than    seems     war- 


ranted by  the  irnown  peculiarity 
of  the  malady.  Still,  the  regula- 
tions being  what  they  are,  and  pro- 
viding for  frequent  veterinary  ob- 
servation of  every  dog  in  the  coun- 
try, the  decrease  of  the  disease  has 
been  not  only  rapid,  but  so  free 
from  fluctuations  as  distinctly  to 
discredit  the  notion,  still  upheld  in 
some  quarters,  that  its  generation 
may  be  due  to  unhealthy  physical 
or  atmospheric  conditions,  ai)ait 
from  the  diiect  communication  of 
virus  througii  the  saliva  of  a  rabid 
animal.  The  balance  of  evidence 
lying  the  way  it  does  in  Germany, 
there  seems  to  be  ample  justifica- 
tion for  the  recent  temporary  in- 
fliction of  the  muzzle  in  London;  a 
fetter  w  hich,  with  all  its  diawbacks 
and  inconveniences  for  <1og  and 
master,  is  yet  the  least  of  two  evils; 
and  meanwhile  the  oidy  certain 
means  of  effecting  entire  eradica- 
tion of  the  dire  disease  within  a 
short  si)ace  of  time.  Though  in 
Germany  great  results  have  fol- 
lowed measures  short  of  it  in 
stringency,  it  has  oidy  been  at  the 
cost  of  time  and  of  endless  trouble 
to  citizens,  incessantdictation  from 
officials,  and  an  exi)ensive  array  of 
fines  and  taxes.  English  people, 
as  before  remarked,  could  certainly 
never  endure  this  or  any  part  of 
the  pett3"  and  intrusive  interfer- 
ence which  comes  only  too  nat- 
urally to  the  sui)pressed  individu- 
ality  of  the  German  subject.  The 
London  rule  of  the  muzzle  was 
simpler,  swifter,  more  direct;  and 
should  that  theory  of  rabies  which 
it  takes  for  granted  be  the  correct 
one, why  should  it  not  speedily  jus- 
tify itself  in  results  eclipsing  those 
of  the  Ilundesteuergesetzf  Were 
it  to   be  further   extended  to  the 
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wliole  of  tlie  king"(lom,  or  suj)- 
})lemeiite(l  by  measures  rei>iilat- 
iiig  the  conveyance  of  animals 
from  one  place  to  another,  it  seems 
likely  that,  although  later  in  the 
tield,  Great  Britain  inii^ht  outstrip 
GtM'iuany  l»efore  the  ra(;e  is  ended, 
and  he  the  lirst  European  nation 
to  show  a  year's  re<»ister,  alike 
with  regard  to  rabies  and  to  hydro- 
})Iiobia,  with  nothing  but  ciphers 
njion  it.'  Some  permanent  restric- 
(ioii  to  provide  against  the  chance 
of  ijnpor^ng  incipient  rabies  from 
c()iiiiti\i's  Tess  etfectually  guarded 
might  help  tlie  country  to  retain 
tlie  iamiunity  so  won.* 

The  dog  plays  a  conspicuous 
social  part  in  German  lile.  He  has 
a  thoioiiglily  good  time  of  it.  Una- 
ware of  tlie  arbitrary  human  rules 
on  which  his  tenure  of  life  depends, 
he  takes  his  place  as  well  treated 
servant  or  family  darling.  The 
law  protecting  him  from  human 
cruelty  or  harsh lu^ss  is  older  than 
that  which  makes  him  a  taxable 
luxury.  When  Germany  became 
eom[)acted  to  an  emi)ire,  one  of  the 
laws  issued  to  the  [»eoi)les  of  the 
Band  condemned   to    arrest   or    to 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat,  bo  the 
laws  i-elating  to  dogs  never  so  efficient, 
rabi-s  is  a  dise  ise  to  which  other  animals 
are  Hable.  Wliile  t!iis  article  is  in  progress 
comes  an  accoimr,  of  five  peasant  children 
in  a  sechidel  Bavarian  village,  bitten  by  a 
rabid  eat.  and  sent  to  Paris  by  a  nfighbor- 
ing"-Lady  Bountiful "  for  treatment  by 
M.  I'asteur.  A  cat  may  bite  a  dog;  so 
that  absolute  immunity  from  canine  rabies 
cannot  l)e  predicted  as  a  consequence  of 
tiie  most  perfect  dog-keeping  regulations  ; 
nor  could  the  appearance  of  rabies  in  a 
dog  be  unanswerably  attributed  to  sponta- 
neous irritating  causes,  until  means  sliould 
be  found  of  protecting  him  not  only 
agains^.  attack  from  unhealthy  members 
of  his  own  species,  but  against  all  the  cats 
in  his  neigh  orliood  as  well. 


payment  of  a  fine  not  exceeding 
hfty  thalers  (7^.  lO.s.)  anyotie  wlio 
"publiidy,  or  in  an  indignation- 
a lousing  manner,  maliciously  tor- 
jnents  or  roughl.V  maltreats  dumb 
animals.  For  the  effectual  carry- 
ing out  of  this  law  there  exists  a 
^hlerschutzverein  (similar  in  consti- 
tution to  and  identical  in  aim  with 
the  Englisli  "Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals") 
through  whose  agency  offenders 
are  brought  to  justice. 

Dogs  are,  however,  still  i)ut  to 
draft- work  in  Germany.  Millc- 
carts,  laundress's  caits,  and  other 
small  vehicles  are  very  frequently 
drawn  eithei"  by  a  <log  alone  or  by 
a.  <log  and  man  side  l)y  side.  Tiie 
animal  pulls  from  his  chest;  be 
goes  to  work  cheerfully,  wagging 
liis  tail,  and  looking  about  him  like 
the  intelligent,  symi)atlietic  creat- 
ure he  is;  and  of  course  a  word  is 
sufticient  to  guide  him.  Tiiese  ser- 
vant dogs  are  mostly  very  affection 
ately  treated,  at  any  rate  in  South 
Germany;  aiid  seldom  api>ear  at  all 
<listresse(l.  It  is  a  question  whether 
any  physical  endurance  of  the  kind 
involved  in  the  <log's  .  in(;omi)]ete 
fitness  of  build  for  such  work  is 
not  to  a  well-ti'eated  animal  made 
amends  for  in  the  keen  ])leasure 
most  obviously  afforded  to  the 
canine  intelligence  in  doing  what 
he  can,  and  in  obeying  the  will  of  a 
human  friend.  The  breed  of  dog 
oftenest  ])ut  to  draft-work  is  the 
great  smooth-haired,  grey,  yellow, 
or  brindled  Dogge,  but  other  large 
kinds  ai-e  also  harnessed  , 

Formerly,  in  Bavaria,  and  still 
more  recently  in  Austria,  dogs 
figui'ed  also  in  the  army.  Each 
regiment  possessed  its  "  ISTero  " 
or    "Caesar,"  whose    oftice  .was  to 
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march  with  the  band  on  ;t11  occa- 
sioihs,  ill  peace  and  war  alike, 
drawing-  the  big'  drnm  on  wheels 
dnrin.y  tie  playiiii;-  of  the  mn-sie. 
Tlie  animals  so  used  acquired  the 
most  ])ert'ect  i)recision  of.])ace, 
never  bringing'  the  drummer  out  of 
line,  or  liis  drumming  out  of  time, 
an<l  uu^auwhile  understanding  and 
responding  to  the  otticer's  (;om- 
mau<l  as  to  directions,  etc  ,  as 
l)romi)tly  as  the  men  tliemselves. 
To  tlie  South  German  love  of  dumb 
animals  this  ])retty  eccentricity 
was  donbttess  (hie  ;  a.  regimental 
dog  im[)lied  a  regiment  of  men;  the 
military  unit  was  still  allowed  to 
sh'ow  itself  a  thing  of  flesh  and 
blood.  As  Germany  grew  more 
disrintttivcly  martial,  and  learnt  to 
tal!<  in  a  big  voice  about  JjJlsen,  the 
custom  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
dis.il  lowed,  ai)|)earing  too  senti 
mciitii!  !o  be  in  keeping  with  so  trim 
and  giiu!  an  engine  as  her  im- 
proved army. 

The  <h)g,  how<'ver,  though  ban- 
ished from  military  life  as  a  fanci- 
ful a<;cessory,  has  just  been  re- 
calle<l  to  till  a.  sterner  and  more  re- 
sponsible ])osition  ;  trained  d<»gs 
are  to  be  henceforth  emi)loyed  as 
military  scouts  and  messengeis, 
and  should  war  occur,  there  will 
donI>t!ess  be  .  stories  eiH)ugli  of 
their  truth  to  trust,  and  intelli 
gen(u^  in  emergency. 

.Alany  readers  are  doubtless 
aware  that  the  dog  ])lays  an  ele- 
gant part  in  German  university  life. 
E:!c!i  corps  of  students  has  its  large 
aristociiilic-looking  canine  attend- 
ant, wliose  exi)enses  are  shared  by 
the  members  of  the  corps,  the  stu- 
dents in  turn  undertaking  for  a 
week  at  a  time  the  custo(ly  of  the 
dog  and  the  providing  of  hi.s  keep. 


"These  snix'i'b  favoiites  of  tlie  stu- 
dents are  "—in  the  words  of  the 
author  of  Dr.  CUiudius — "as  well 
known  as  the  pi'ofessors  themselves 
to  every  inhabitant  of  a  university 
town  in  Geimany."  They  acconj- 
])any  their  cor})s  everywhere,  trot- 
ting with  the  procession  of  diosch- 
kes  in  which  these  gay  ca])i)ed, 
sleek,  and  spectacled  youths  are 
wont  to  take  the  air;  or  gravely 
])arading  the  cafes  where  they 
S[)end  long  afternoons  smoking,  bil- 
liard-[)laying,  and  driijiing  H  eiss- 
bier. 

The  practice  of  cro])piiig  the  eai's 
and  tails  of  puppies  is  nearly  uni- 
versal, an<l  a  ])leasanter  usage  is 
the  annual  shearing.  Not  only 
])oodles,  but  all  the  shaggy  breeds, 
from  the  biggest  St.  l?ernai<l  to  tlie 
tiniest  j\Iultes(^  terrier,  are  shoiii 
more  or  less  fancifullN  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer;  some  kinds 
looking  the  smarter  lor  it,  others 
extremely  lidiculous.  The  elfect  is 
l)erhaps  absurdest  in  the  case  of 
the  Sjjitz  terrier.  But  the  object 
is  the  dog  s  comfort  and  cleanliness 
during  the  liot  and  dusty  season, 
and  the  juactice  has  much  to 
recommeinl  it  Tiie  Gernsan  is  a 
great  believer  in  anijual  diet,  for 
his  dog  as  for  liniseif.  Not  that 
the  sale  of  cat '.^  or  dog's  meat  forms 
a  distinct  branch  of  business  as  in 
England.  Eveiy  one  has  heard  of 
the  thrifty  Geiman  in  London  who, 
misunderstanding  the  office  of  the 
(;at's  meat  man,  w]-ote  home  to  his 
friends  in  cheerful  sur])rise  at  the 
clieai)ness  of  living  in  London,  de- 
scribing how  just  enough  meat  for 
one's  dinner  was  very  conveniently 
brought  to  the  door  every  morning 
on  a  little  stick,  costing  only  one 
penny!     As   a  matter   of  fact,  not 
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only  lior.seflc'sli,  but  sniidry  por- 
tions of  tlio  slieej)  or  pi.!"",  wliicli  tlie 
An<;lo-S;i.Koii  geiiciall y  reserves  for 
four-footed  eonsumers,  sire  bouylit 
;iii(l  sold  Ity  Ills  less  gMstronoinic 
but  more  eeonon»ic:d  eoiisiiis,  to  be 
served  iii)  for  dinner  in  poorer  fiiui- 
ilies,  or  fo  he  converted  into  some 
one  of  the  mysterious  forms  of  eata- 
ble known  as  "  press-saek,"  "  le- 
bi'rkas,"  etc.,  which,  turn  and  turn 
about  vrith  better  material,  are 
l)ou,i;-ht  by  the  pennyworth  for  suj)- 
l)er  at  the  ch'irkutler's  shop.  Tiie 
Germ  lit  ilo^-  is  seldom  fe<l  ou  any- 
thing" s;ieci:dly  designed  for  him, 
but  "gets  the  coolced  scrai)S  uml 
leaviirgs  of  the  family  meal. 

Tiiere  being  no  strays  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Cler- 
m,in\ ,  nothing  in  the  way  of  ;i  dogs 
horn.'  either  exists  or  is  needed. 
Lost  dogs  are  taken  to  the  polit;e- 
station,  where  their  Zeichen  attbrds 
ready  information  as  to  their  home 
a!id  ownership.  The  German 
grudges  his  favorite  no  comfort, 
and  takes  a  priile  in  his  education, 
as  in  keeping  him  smart  and 
healthy.  Kstablishments  abound 
for  the  washing,  shearing,  crop- 
pi  n,ij,  and  training  of  dogs:  pups  are 
often  literally  sent  to  school  by 
their  owners  for  a,  few  months,  to 
])ersons  wiio  make  it  their  profes- 
sion to  train  tiiem  in  duties  and 
accomplishmenrs,  often  with  aston- 
ishing result.  There  are  no  chron- 
ically ailing,  no  pitiful  aged  ani- 
mals—the law,  as  I  have  shown, 
jiot  unkindly  providing  against 
fliat;  and  one  never  sees  an  ill  fed 
or  cowed-looking  si)ecimen  any- 
where. In  short,  in  a  country 
where  the  conditions  of  human  life 
are  as  yet  very  far  from  being 
either    felicitous    or    ideal,    canine 


misery  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist; 
and  among  the  dnmb  races  of  earth 
that  have  come  under  human  juris- 
diction, no  class  of  creature  proba- 
bly has  a  better  time  of  it  from  first 
to  last  than  the  nineteenth-century 
German  -dog.— L.  S.  Guggenber- 
GEil,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century. 


CURRENT  TeOlTGHT 

A  Great  Persian  Poem.— Mr.   E.   H. 

Whintield,  late  of  tlie  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
lias  put  forth  in  the  "  Oriental  Series  "  an 
abridged  translation  of  the  Musnavi  i 
Ma'navi,  or  '•  Spiritual  Couplets"  of  the 
i^ersian  poet  MaulanaJahilu-Vl-din  Muham- 
inad-i-Riimi,  who  was  l)orn  in  A.D.  1207. 
Of  this  poem  the  Atheiueuiu  says  : 

•'Nearly  everything  in  Eastern  litera- 
ture whicii  liHS  real  excellence  and  interest 
is  marred  by  excessive  length;  the  authors 
or  compilers  never  remember  that  tlie  half 
is  better  than  the  whole,  and  constantly 
overburden  us  with  repetitions  or  episodes. 
Thus  the  Muhnhkurata,  in  itself  one  t-f  the 
mosc  interesting  of  poems,  becomes  un- 
readable on  account  of  its  100,000  ootiplets; 
and  so  its  Persian  counterpart,  the  Shah-^ 
namah,  with  its  70.000.  is  equally  admired 
and  un  ead.  There  is  another  great  Per- 
sian poem,  the  Ilasnavi,  which  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  West  if  it  had  only  been  of  bearable 
length;  but  its  26,000  couplets  and  its  end- 
less repetitions  generally  deter  the  boldest 
leader  who  won  d  explore  it  fioin  end  to 
end.  Mr.  Whinliefi  has,  therefore,  done 
good  service  in  giving  us  this  careful 
abi'idgment,  of  its  contents.  The  Masnavi 
is  a  poem  in  six  cantos,  and  is  a  kind  of 
Tlieodicee  justifjung  the  ways  of  God  to 
man.  Its  central  idea  is  the  Si'ifi  doctrine 
that  that  the  ouly  true  basis  of  religion  or 
philosophy  is  divine  love,  but  it  discusses 
incidentally  almost  every  theological  ques- 
tion which  interests  the  Mohammedan 
world,  and  it  is  regarded  alike  in  Turkey. 
Persia,  and  India  as  an  autbority  .«econd 
only  to  ihe  Koran  and  the  traditions.  It; 
is  written  in  tlie  form  of  tales  which  are 
interwoven  like  [Hlpay's  Fables  or  the 
Arabian  Nights:  but  the  story  in  hand  is 
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continually  beins:  interrupted  by  digres- 
sions in  wliich  tlie  autlior  speaks  in  liis 
own  person  and  moralizes  on  every  con- 
ceivable topic.  After  a  certain  lengtli  of 
digression  lie  suddenly  pulls  hinself  up 
and  returns  for  a  few  lines  to  tbe  tale;  but 
a  casual  word  is  sure  to  remind  liim  of 
some  remotely  connected  topic,  and  he 
wanders  off  again  Hud  again,  to  be  ever 
recalled  for  a  time  to  his  theme.  It  is,  in- 
deed, difficult  to  believe  that  his  mind  was 
perfectly  sane,  in  spite  of  tiie  real  power 
which  lie  manifests  wherever  lie  can  con- 
trol liimself  and  keep  .at  his  best:  two  au- 
liors,  or  rather  two  natures,  seem  to  Lie 
vjomposing  the  poem,  and  unfortunately  it 
is  the  weaker  whicli  lias  incited  the  larger 
part.  As  lo  the  poet's  excellence  when  he 
is  at  his  best  there  can  be  no  qucst'on." 

Game-Preserving  in  Great  Britain.— 
Mr.  James  H.  I'ark,  of  Scotland,  wri  es  to 
the  Independent : 

"  Few  recreations  are  so  thoroughly  en- 
joyable and  exliilarating  as  field  sports. 
and  the  pity  is  tliat  in  the  Old  World  so 
few  are  permitted  to  enjoy  them,  while 
the  favored  fe\\-  indulge  so  often  to  excess. 
Unchecked  indulgence  in  this  as  in  other 
passions  leads  to  inordinate  desires,  and  so 
it  is  that  in  Britain  a  few  of  tlie  aristocracy 
liave  acquired  wliat  may  be  fairly  enough 
called  a  thirst  for  slaughtering.  The  rear- 
ing and  Ivilling  of  game  becomes  the  chief 
aim  of  their  lives  and  nothing  .'-hort  of 
batteau  shooting  is  deemed  worthy  sport. 
Such  men  are  apt.  to  prostitute  their  es- 
tates to  the  raising  of  game,  their  interest 
in  the  dwellers  on  tLeir  estaus  becoming  a 
most  sordid  consideration.  In  trutli  there 
are  land-owners— not  only  in  th  ■  High- 
lands of  Scotland  wliere  deer  forests  usurp 
the  place  of  men  and  cattle,  but,  in  fertile 
districts  of  England — who  reduce  the  popu- 
lation of  their  estates  as  much  as  they  well 
dare,  so  that  the  favored  animals  may  be 
less  disturbed.  A  story  has  lately  gone  I  he 
round  of  the  English  press  of  a  rabid 
ganie  preserver  liaving  given  orders  that 
all  nightingales  in  his  plantations  sliodd 
be  shot  as  disturljers  of  tlie  pheasants  with 
tlieir  untimeoii.s  songs.  This  ma}^  or  may 
not  be  tru  :  but  as  mad  tilings  have  been 
done  in  tliat  d  rectim,  and  it  is  true 
enough  that  over  'arge  tracts  of  botli  cul- 
tivated and  wild  lands,  young  and  old  are 
prohibited   from  walking  where  formerly 


I  it  was  free  :  and  it  is  no  very  uncommon 
thing  for  children  to  be  brought  before  liie 
justices  for  bc'rying  or  nutting  on  game- 
growing  estates.  \Ve  know  personally  of 
a  landlordof  this  type,  without  any  known 
reason  forbidding  a  niosi  respectable  ten- 
ant to  set  foot  on  the  etate  beyond  his 
own  liolding,  without  said  Ian  dord's  per- 
mission. This,  liowever.  is  a  very  arro- 
gant proceeding  in  a  country  district,  and 
certainly  of  rare  occur  ence.  but  it  serves 
to  show  to  what  extremes  keen  game  p  e- 
serving  may  lead.  Even  in  tlie  wild  High- 
lands of  Scotland  toia-ists  are  now  forbid- 
den to  travel  over  many  mountain  ranj:es, 
because,  forsooth,  they  ii  ight  dLsturl)  ids 
lordship's  grouse  or  dear.  As  .slavery  de- 
moralized the  slaveliolder  as  weJl  as  the 
slave,  so  it  may  be  observed  tliat  one  of 
the  first  effects  of  ihi.s  almormal  indulgence 
in  game  killing  is  the  utter  seifislmess  and 
tendency  even  to  brutality  wliich  it  engen- 
ders ;  everything  becomes  sub.servieni  to 
the  passion,  and  all  upon  these  estates 
suffer  more  or  less  under  the  great  game 
pressure.  The  raising  of  an  immense  crop 
of  game  is  the  great  desideratum,  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  these  sporting  landlords 
make  the  most  of  their  estates  in  this  way. 
Plantations  are  so  laid  out  for  piotecting 
th'  favored  animals,  as  to  le  most  con- 
venient for  their  raiding  over  evcy  farm- 
er's  fieid.  Pheasants  are  stimulated  to  lay 
two  sittings  of  eggs,  tlieir  first  sitting  be- 
ing brought  out  under  domestic  hens"  and 
tlie  young  birds  are  hand  fed  until  able  to 
forage  for  themselves:  one  rtsult  of  tins 
being  that  the  birds  sometimes  become  so 
tame  they  can  scaicely  be  induced* lo  fly 
up  and  be  shot."' 

Arabia  Felix. — "  It  would  seem.'"  says 
t\\Q  Independent,  "that  parts  of  Southern 
Aiabia  are  still  blessed  with  a  climate 
wliich  j I  stifles  tlie  old  name  of  Arabia 
Felix.  'Arabia  the  Happy.'  General  Haig. 
wlio  has  recently  traveled  from  Hodeida 
(north  of  Aden)"  inland  to  Sanala.  ami 
thence  to  Aden,  reports  tl.e  I'egion  to  I)h 
one  of  mountains  rising  to  over  10.000  Irvt. 
and  terraced  by  tlie  natives  up  to  8000 
feet.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  the 
ciijiiate  apparently  sufficiently  tempetate 
for  European  settlement.  In  Oman,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Southern  Arabia,  he 
found  that,  though  only  .six  inches  of  rain 
fell  on  the  coast,  the  interior  had  thirty 
inches." 
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Dutch  Cheeses.  Alkmaar,  a  town  of 
some  10,0(10  iiihal)itants,  is  the  j^reat  c-ent  o 
of  the  cheese  trade  in  the  Netherlands. 
Mr.  R.  Lovett,  in  Leiaare  Hour,  desrribes 
tlie  aspec.  of  the  cheese-market  : 

"  Tiie  streets  leading  to  Lh.e  inarket-;  lace 
arj  crowded  with  a  coikction  of  A'ery 
cii  ious  vehicles.  These  me  the  carts 
which  lia'  o  hroiight  in  from  tlie  farms  for 
mil  s  J'.round  the  produce  of  their  respec- 
tive dairies.  They  vary  widely  in  color 
ail  I  s  ape.  and  present  ample  materials 
f  r  study  to  any  who  are  interested  in 
knowing  how  many  forms  an  ordinary 
four-wheeled  vehicle  can  he  made  to  as- 
sume. T'.e  chee  es  are  carried  from  the 
wagons  to  that  part  of  the  ]ilace  assigned 
to  the  owner,  and  are  there  piled  up.  and 
are  covered  ove.-  witli  cloths.  When  a 
sale  lias  been  cffecteii,  the  services  of  tiie 
porters  are  called  in.  They  work  in 
couples,  liiid,  by  means  of  a  strong  pair  of 
braces  arrangetl  ui)on  the  slujulders,  ami 
with  long  lo.)ps.  they  carry  a  kind  of  hand- 
h.irrov/  ov  stretder  slung  belv^■een  ;  and, 
with  a  curious,  shuffling  gait,  tiiey  cause 
this  to  glide  along  about  six  inches  above 
the  ground.  Tiie  baigain  liaving  i<een  en- 
tered at  the  weigh-iiouse,  two  of  these 
men  go  to  the  cheeses  sold.  i")iGceed  to  pile 
them  up  upon  their  barrow,  and  carry 
them  off  to  be  weiir'"  d.  This  weighing  is 
a  fascinating  ]>art  of  the  work  to  the 
stranger,  the  more  so  if  lie  is  atall  familiar 
with  modern  methods  of  W'  ighing  g'  ods. 
As  far  as  appe;.rs  to  the  eye,  the  process 
now  resembles  in  all  jiarliculars  tha  \vhich 
obtained  when  weighing  first  began  m  the 
new  house  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  may  be  such  things  as 
steelyards  and  modern  appliances  for  as- 
certaining rapidly  the  weights  of  goods, 
bu'.  'he  Alkmaar  public  has  not  yet  looked 
favorably  upon  t'  em.  In  the  weigh-houso 
the  tjround-lioor  is  open  on  three  sides,  ad- 
mitting freely  all  "ho  wish  to  enter.  The 
stranger  sees  there  four  very  large  jiair-i  of 
o  d-fashioned  scales,  and  he  soon  notices 
ilia',  the  porters,  who  are  all  dres  ed  in 
wliite,  wear  different-colored  hats,  r  d. 
yello^v.  etc.,  corresponding  to  the  colors  of 
the  scales.  Each  company  of  jiorte  skeep 
to  their  own  ]>air  of  scales.  The  bar  ow 
with  the  load  of  clvese  is  place<l  upon  the 
scale,  and  thep,  with  resounding  noise,  a 
burly  attendant  piles  up  half-hundred- 
weights and  smaller  pieces  of  iron,  until 


•  the  Y  quisite  balance   is   made.     He  then' 
;  writes   down   ihe    weight,    moves    all  the 
]  weights  olf  the  scale  to  a  stand  built  neav. 
I  and  the  porters  shuffle  off  with  their  load 
{  to  the  canal-boat  or  vehicle  i)rt)\ide(l  by 
the  buyer,  and  that  load  of  clue  es  bids  a 
I  lo:^^   farewell    to    Alkmaar      hjniall    fees 
I  luive  to  be  paid  to  both  porters  and  we  g'  - 
'  er.     Here,   as  in  so   many   spot^  on   the 
i  earth's  surface,  ves'ed  interest   has  some 
i  influence,  in  all  probability,  in  s  ayiiig  the 
1  progress  of  reform.     Yet  it  must  be  con- 
j  fessed  that,  altliougli  it  shocks  one  to  see 
I  so   much   unnecessary   labor,   the  market 
scene  is  veiy  much  more  picturesque  than 
it  wou  d  be  were  the  cheeses  sent  rolling 
j  along  a  tube  which  shot  them  into  barrels, 
I  conveyed     by    cranes     to     scales    whicn 
j  weighed  them    in    an    instant    and  tiien 
!  poured  tl'em  into  the  waiting  hold  of  tlie 
!  canal-boat ;  steam  {lower  and  modern  in- 
:  ventiveuess  thus  doing  more  in  one  hour 
than  the  chattering,  shuffling  porters  ac- 
complish in  the  life-long  Alkmaar  marke:- 
<  ay." 

English  Literary  Pensions.  —  Mr. 
James  Payn  says,  in  the  Independent : 

"  Among  the  pensions  awarded  every 
year  to  literature,  science,  and  art  from 
the  Civil  list  there  are  two  constantly  re- 
curring <-ircumstances  worthy  of  note. 
1.  That  literature,  science,  and  art  have 
not  so  much  to  do  with  the  matter,  or  at 
all  evenis  are  subordinated  to  political  in- 
terest :  and  2,  that  tlie  size  of  the  pension 
is  in  inverse  p  o;  ortion  to  the  fame  of  the 
recip  ent.  This  years  list  is  no  exception. 
Louise  Johanna,  Lady  Farnborough.  takes 
£250,  or  more  tliau  twenty  jier  cen'.  of 
the  whole  grant,  •  in  consideration  of  the 
distinguished  parliamentHiy  and  literary 
sei vices  of  her  late  liusband,'  and  Mr. 
Gerald  Massev,  whom  most  people  have 
lieard  of,  £30." 

Worth  his  Salary.— "The  Liverpool 
Young  Men's  Ci  ristian  Association."  says 
\\\e  Liverpool  Edio.  ••has  a  journal  of  its 
own,  which  recently  contained  the  loUow- 
ing  advertisement:" 

"  In  a  provincial  town  a  young  man  is 
required  ar.  once  by  a  committee  ef  Chris- 
tian men.  He  must  be  talented,  experi- 
enced, nusiness  like,  a  good  peiinan, 
spiritually-minded.  musical,  a  fluent 
speaker,  a  good  financier,  accountant,  and 
debt   collector.     He    must    be   thorougb- 
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ly  competent  to  make  the  prelimin- 
ary arrangements  for  all  meetings, 
such  as  prayer-meeiings,  evangelistic 
services,  and  Bible  rlasses,  literary,  educa- 
tional, social,  and  business  meetings  of  the 
whole  body  and  the  various  commi  tees, 
and  ii'  necessary  conduct  liiem.  He  nui^t 
be  capable  of  taking  the  si)ie  superintend- 
ence of  a  reading-room  and  library,  tlie 
caterii  g  for  a  refi'eshment  room,  and  the 
general  woi  king  of  the  estabhslmient,  in- 
cluding the  athletic  and  otlier  cIuIjs  con- 
nected ti  erewith.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  a  good  gymna-t.  He  must  have 
a  good  literary  style,  as  all  the  correspond- 
ence, lepirts,  proof-reading,  etc.,  will  be 
left  entirely  in  Jus  lands.  He  must  have 
robust  health.  He  must  have  a  clear  head 
and  be  a  quick  reader  of  character.  He 
must  be  generous  and  oisen-handed,  and 
at  the  sauie  time  authoritative  but  not 
overhearing.  The  hours  are  from  9  a.m. 
to  lO.yO  P.  M..  and  on  Sunday  from  2  P.M. 
to  10  P.M.,  but  he  will  be  expected  to  at- 
tend church  in  the  ujorning  for  his  own 
souFs  welfare.  The  committee  have 
aleasure  in  offering  a  salary  of  £75  per 
annum  to  a  nian  possessing  the  above 
qualifications." 

The  Emperor  William's  Contempo- 
rary Rulers. — ••German  papers  remind 
lis,"'  sn\  s  Leisure  Hom\  "  tiiat  the  nonage- 
narian German  Emperor  lias  survived  no 
fewer  than  72  reigning  sovereigns  wlio 
wer>'  his  contemporaries — viz.,  52  K  ngs 
or  Qiieens.  8  Emperors,  6  Bultans.  and  6 
Popes.  Of  these  iliree  Avere  Kings  of 
Prussia— Frederick  William  H.,  Frederi<  k 
William  HI.,  Frederick  Widiam  IV.;  two 
were  Kings  of  Hanover,  two  Kings  of 
Wurtemberg,  four  Kings  of  Bavaria,  three 
Kings  of  Saxony,  one  King  of  Westpha  ia 
(Jerome  Bonaparte),  one  King  of  Greece, 
one  King  of  t  e  Belgians,  tliree  Kings  of 
Hoband,  three  Kings  of  England,  three 
Kings  of  France,  live  Kings  of  Sweden, 
four  Kings  of  Denmark,  tinee  (or  four) 
Sovereigns  of  Portugal,  five  Sovereigns  of 
Spain,  five  Kings  of  Sardinia,  six  Kings 
of  Naples,  two  Emierors  of  Austria  (one 
of  whom  was  the  last  of  the  former  line  of 
German  Emperors),  two  Emperors  of 
_  France,  four  Czars  of  Russia.  He  has 
also  survived  21  Presidents  of  the  Unied 
States."' 

losFPH,  Prime  Minister  of  Pharaoh. 
— Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse,  an  English  engi- 


neer, employed  upon  public  works  in 
Egypt,  tiuis  speaks  of  one  of  ihe  still  ex- 
isting great  ancient  works  fur  legulating 
tlie  fertil  zing  inundations  of  the  Nile: 

"Tlio  Fayoum  stiil  attests  the  immortal 
work  of  those  first  occupants,  reputed 
Arabians,  Typlioni  n,  HyKsos-  tyrants  yet 
l)enpfartor.-> — whose  mysterious  p  esence 
is  in  x})licab!e  now  as  when  Manellio  re- 
ferred if.  to  a  direct  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. Semitic  tradition  ascribes  the  work 
to  t'le  Patriarch  J  sepli.  The  name  i3a/ir 
Jusuf,  or  River  of  Joseph,  may  be  found 
upon  the  :nap,  and  every  edi;cated  JNloliam- 
medan,  from  the  Himalayas  to  tlie  "Vv^est 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  every  native  of 
l'"gypt,  Copt  or  Moslem,  from  the  Kliedive 
to  the  fellah,  believes  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Faycuni  was  due  to  the  Israelite, 
ii)n-Jacoub,  Premier  of  a  Shepherd  King, 
Pliaraoh  Raiyan  ibn  el- Waled.  Egyp  olo- 
gists  iiave  hitherto  mentioned  this  tradi- 
tion only  to  deny  its  antiquity.  But  ilcaii 
be  siiowu  that  tlnmarrative,  ilifferentiated 
in  detail  but  similar  in  substance,  was  cur- 
rent shortly  after  the  Mohammedan  inva- 
sion. In  the  Wonders  of  Egapt.  by  Mur- 
tadi,  the  story  is  told  in  terms  which  are 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  physical 
facts,  and  not  at  variance  with  either  He- 
brew or  Greek  tradition.  It  may  be  thus 
translated  from  an  Arabic  manuscript 
whicli  once  belonged  to  Cardinal  Mazarin: 

"■Joseph — to  whom  may  A  lah  sliow 
mercy  ant.!  grant  peace — when  he  was 
Primt- Minister  of  Egyi)t  Mid  high  in  favor 
with  Raiyan,  his  Sovereign,  after  tliat  he 
was  more  than  a  hundred  j  ears  old,  be- 
came an  object  of  envy  t>  the  favorites 
of  the  king  and  the  pussant  seigneurs  of 
tiie  Court  of  Mempliis.  on  account  of  the 
great  power  whicli  he  wielded  an  I  the 
affection  entertained  for  him  by  his  mon- 
arch. They  accordingly  thus  addressed 
the  king:  Great  King,  Joseph  is  now  very 
old;  his  knowledge  has  diminished;  his 
beauty  has  faded  ;  his  judgment  is  un- 
sound ;  his  sagacitv  has  failed.  The  king 
sa'd:  Set  him  a  task  which  shall  serve  as  a 
test.  At  that  time  el-Fayoum  was  ca  led 
el-Hiiii,  or  the  Marsli.  It  served  asa  waste 
basin  for  the  waters  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  Howid  in  and  out  unrestrained. 
Tiie  courtiers  Iviving  taken  counsel  togeth- 
er what  to  propose  to  the  king,  gave  tliis 
reply  to  Pharaoh:  Lay  tiie  royal  commands 
upon  Joseph  that  he  shall  divert  the  water 
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of  the  Nile  from  el-Hun  and  drain  it,  so  ns 
to  give  you  a,  new  province  and  an  addi- 
tional source   of    revenue.     Th^  king  as- 
sented,  and    summoning   Josepli    to    his 
presence,   said:    You  know  how  dcarls    1 
love  my  daughter,  and  you  tee  tliat  the 
time  lias  arrived  in  which  I  ought  to  carve 
an  ostattj  lor  her  out  of  the  crown  lands, 
and  give  her  a  separate  establishment,  of 
which  ;:;!ie  would  be  the  mistress.     I  have, 
however,  no  territory  available   for  this 
purpose  except  the  subinerged  land  of  el- 
Hun.      Is  is  in  many  respects  favorably 
situated.     It  is  a  convenient  distance  f  i-oni 
my  ca[>ital.     It  is  surrounded  by   deseit. 
Pdy  daughter  will  thus  be  independent  and 
protected.— Quite  true,    Great    King,    re- 
sponded Joseph,  when  would  you  wish  it 
tlone  :  for  aciromplished  it  shall  b^  by  the 
aid    of     Allah,     the     All-Powerful.— The 
soon-r.  tha  better,  said   tlie  King.     Then 
Allali  inspired  Joseph  with  a  plan.      He 
di  ec  ed  liiin  to  make  three  canals;  one 
from  Upper  Egypt,  a  caual  on  the  east,  and 
a  canai   on  the  west.      Josepli  collected 
workmen  and  dug  the  canal  of  Menhi  from 
Ashmunin  to  el-Lahvin.  Then  he  excavated 
the  canal  of   el-Fayoum,  and  the  eastern 
canal,  with  anotlier  (anal  near  it   called 
Ben-Hamed,  beyond  the  inhabited  parts  of 
Alphiom,  from  tlis  desert  of  Ben-Hamed 
to  the  west.     In  tliis   way  the  water  was 
drained  fro?ii  el-Hun.      Then  he   set   an 
army    of    laborers  at   work.       They    cut 
down  the  tamarisks   and    bushes    w-liich 
grevv  there  and  carried  them  away.     At 
the  sea  on  when  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  tlie 
marsh  had  been  converted  into  good  culti- 
vable  land.     The  Nde  rose       The   water 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Menhi  canal  and 
-flowed  down  tlie  Nile  v^tlley  to  el-Lahun 
Thence  is  turned  towards  el-Fayoum,  and 
entered  tliab  can;d  in  such  volume  that  it 
lilled   it   and  converted  the    land    into  a 
region  irrigated  l)y  the  Nile.     KingRaiyan 
thereupon  came  t  >  see  his  new  province 
with  the  courtiei-s  vdro  had  advised  him  to 
set  Jose])ii  t'.is  task..    When  they  saw  the 
result,  they  greatly  marvelled  at  the  skill 
and    inven  ive    genius    of     Joseph,    and 
exclaimed:  We  do  not  know  which  most 
to  admire,  the  draini  g  of  the  marsh  and 
the  destruction  of  the  noxious  ])!ants,  or 
tlie  conversion  of  its  surface   into  fe  tile 
and  well-watercvd  f.elds.— Tlien   tlie  Kuig 
said  to  Josepli:   How  long  did  it  take  you 
to  bring   this   district   into  the  Vxcelleut 


state  in  which  I  find  it?— Seventy  days, 
resjjonded  Joseph.  Then  Pharaoh  turned 
to  his  courtiers,  and  .<aid:  Api)arently  one 
cou.d  not  have  done  it  in  a  tiiouand  days. 
Thus  the  name  was  clianged  from  <_d-Hun, 
or  the  Marsh,  to  el-Fayoum,  the  land  of  a 
thousand  days.'  " 

Canada  and  the  United  States.— A 
writ»-r  in  3Inn'ay's  Ndgnziite—apirdrently 
a  Canadian,  or  at  least  a  resident  in  the 
Dominion — does  not  share  in  the  prevalent 
desire  for  a  commercial  union' between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.     He  says: 

"  Canada  cannot— England  ought  not  — 
to  consider  the  project  for  a  moment.  It 
is  Annexation  in  thin  clothes.  It  is  Separ- 
at  on  in  the  livery  of  humbug.  If  Canada 
sweeps  away  her  Custom  Houses,  and  is 
one  ill  all  her  commercial  interests  with 
tlie  United  States,  she  will  stand  practi- 
cally on  the  same  footing  a^  any  otiier 
State  in  the  Union,  and  the  end— absorp- 
tion—cannot  be  far  otf.  But  in  any  case 
we  are  catching  at  sliadows;  for  the  bait 
of  high  prices  wdl  not  lure  us  very  long. 
It  is  ditticult  to  see  how  our  young  manu- 
factories smd  industries  are  to  escape  ex- 
tinction, from  the  enormous  capital  gener- 
ated in  the  United  States  by  yeans  of  Pro- 
tection; nor  why  a  country  which  pro- 
duces all  that  we  produce,  and,  from  the 
ilitference  in  lier  climates,  even  greater 
variet}',  should  not  equalize  the  cost  of 
every  tiling  we  raise  by  raising  more  of  it 
herself.  She  has  land  enough,  and  liands 
enough  to  do  this,  and  it  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear why  Congress  shoirld  be  supposed 
ready  to  sanction  any  arrangement  by 
which,  according  to  advocates  for  Com- 
mercial Union,  such  immense  benefits 
siiould  be  hi-aped  on  a  foreign  country, 
which  in  case  of  war  with  England  would 
surely  be  the  basis  of  operations,  a  coun- 
try which  at  all  times  present  the  curious 
anomaly'  of  a  nation  practically  living 
under  one  flag,  and  absolutely  cheering 
lor  another. 

Dogs  in  Constantinopuc,— A  writer  in 
Murray's  3Iagaziiiehi\i^.  been  investigating 
the  personal  characteristics,  <lomestic  re- 
lations, g,nd  political  institutions  of  the 
canine  population  of  Constantinople.  He 
says;.; 

'•  The  political  oi-ganization  consists  of: 
a  Confederation  of  small  States,  entirely, 
independent  of   one  another,  yet  unhesi-. 
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tatingly  obeying  a  call  to  resist  a  couimon 
danger.  Tliis  Confederation  cannot  be 
accuratel}'  compared  to  any  other  known 
to  me.  Boaie  have  thought  lit  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  it  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  But  the  com- 
parison is  wholly  inacculate,  Tliere  is  no 
Federal  President,  the  states,  in  time  of 
peace  abroad,  are  extremely  hostile  to  one 
another,  and  will  admit  of  no  inter-state 
relations:  they  pursue  no  common  domes- 
tic pohcy.  The  only  case  when  common 
action  is  admitted  at  all  is  that  of  an  in- 
vasion by  foreigners,  and  even  then  this 
action  frequently  terininates  in  civil  war. 
My  meaning  will  be  best  conveyed  by  an 
instance  Avliich  occurred  under  my  own 
observation.  On  reacliing  one  day  the 
Stamboul  side  of  theKarakioi  bridge,  I 
became  aware  that  the  roar  of  barks  in 
the  air  which  ])roclainis  the  waging  of  a 
canine  war.  Proceeding  on  my  way,  I 
presently  saw  advancing  towards  me  two 
men  Iea<liug  a  large  tame  dau'ing  bear. 
Defending  the  front  and  roar  of  tlie  bear 
were  other  two  couj)  es  of  men  making 
terrific  circular  swoops  with  great  poles 
■which  they  had  in  teir  hands,  whilst  his 
flanks  were  similarly  defended  by  the  men 
leading  him.  Just  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  poles  were  loud-sounding  armies  of 
dogs;  from  every  street,  alley,  and  blind 
lane  were  flocking  troops,  companies,  regi- 
ments of  dogs.  On  tiiey  came  in  the  pride 
of  numbers  and  the  desperation  of  patriot- 
ism The  air  vibrated  with  tails,  flashed 
teeth.  Attacks  were  attempted  in  every 
kind  of  formation ;  single  attacks  skirmish- 
ing a  tacks,  attacks  in  force— now  on  tlii-i 
side,  now  oa  that,  now  on  all  sides  at  once. 
But  the  cruel  poles  did  their  work  with 
disheartening  success.  It  was  one  long 
call  of  scrrez  les  rangen  !  The  frontline 
was  continually  sent  maimed  and  yelping 
to  the  rear,  only  to  1  e  filled  up  by  fresh 
cohorts  thirsting  for  the  fray.  Meanwhile 
the  bear  wjis  walking  along  with  that 
ponderous,  oscillating,  rmgainiy  motion, 
of  which  he  can  never  break  himself,  how- 
ever nuich  lie  )nay  be  submitted  to  masters 
of  dancing  and  deportment,  in  as  sublime 
and  exasperating  an  indifference  to  the 
fury  of  which  he  was  the  central  object 
;  as  if  he  had  bt^n.  unconscious  of  the  exist- 
(  ence  of  any  such  a  creature  in  the  sublun- 
.  ary  world  as  a  dog.  The  scene  was  so 
.humorously  attractive,  that  I  retraced  my 


steps  to  Avatch  it  to  the  end.  The  end  was 
at  the  bridge,  which  is  looked  upon  ss 
neutral  territory,  an  I  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
spiritless,  neutral  ilogs.  No  Stamboul  or 
Galata  dog  will  ever  set  a  foot  thereon; 
the  beginning  of  the  brid<:e  is  an  impas- 
sable frontier  line.  As  soon  as  the  Lear 
stepj)ed  on  to  the  1  rid  e  the  attacks 
ceased,  and  the  attacking  army  formed 
into  a  kind  of  crescent  round  the  tf:tede 
pont,  and  chorussed  a  parting  shout  of  defi- 
ance. Then  I  perceived  a  sudden  movement 
in  the  canine  forces  wnichi  did  ]iot  at  first 
understand;  a  sinmltaneous  movement,  as 
if  by  signal,  of  a  considerable  nundier  of 
dogs  to  the  right  flank.  These  seemed  to 
form  a  kind  of  irregular  line,  and  to  be 
aljout  =to  retreat,  when  they  suddenly 
changed  front  and  executed  a  furious  and 
unexpected  charge  on  their  late  allies. 
They  were  the  dogs  to  Avhom  this  territory 
belonged.  A  short  and  sanguinary  conflict 
ensued,  btit  the  issue  was  not  doubtful. 
The  attackers,  whose  quarters  lie  in  a  kind 
of  market,  are  of  a  particularlj'- robust  and 
sturdy  race,  and,  moreover,  the  others 
were  now  in  the  wrong,  and  they  knew-  it. 
They  had  no  right  to  remain  in  a  territory 
not  belonging  to  them  one  moment  moi-e 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  after 
a  ha'f-heaned  iittempt  to  repel  the  attack, 
they  turned  and  fled  back  to  their  homes, 
their  tails  between  their  legs,  hardly  recog- 
nizable as  the  soldiers  of  the  noble  army 
of  a  few  minutes  befo'e.  '  And  then  I  saw 
a  wonderful  sight.  For  as  the  disordered 
mass  hurried  onward,  at  each  street  or 
corner  a  fresh  compan}^  would  break  off, 
reui'iin  still  for  a  moment,  and  then  give 
wild  chase  to  those  who,  up  to  tnntspot, 
had  been  their  com[)ani<>iis  in  arms  and 
m-sfort'ine.  Thus  the  flight  became  more 
and  more  ignominious  and  precipitate.  It 
was  a  mauvuis  quart  dlieure  indeed  for 
those  who-e  leiritory  was  most  distantly 
situate.  The  latter  part  of  this  scene  is  an 
example  e?t  grosoi  what  is  enacted  every 
day  en  detail.  Each  street,  alley,  or  open 
place  forms  a  separate  stnte,  wh.ose  bound- 
aries are  s'rictly  defined,  and  whose  in- 
habitants will  not  suffer  the  least  intrusion 
from  their  neighbors.  Woeto  the  iinwa  y 
one  who  may  stray  beyon  I  his  borders:  he 
will  speedily  be  driveii  back  in  ignominy 
and  dismay,  lucky  if  he  have  not  lost  half 
an  ear,  or  a  mouthful  of  flesh  off  his  back, 
or  bo  lamed  for  life." 
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Thf:rk  is  a  great  difference,  in  the 
title  of  this  paper,  between  the  gener- 
al intelligibility  of  the  adjective  and 
the  substanti\e.  All  are  agreed  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  travelling." 
It  means  simply  going  about,  wander- 
ing from  place  to  place— either  for 
business,  as  in  the  case  of  connnercial 
travellers,  (who  are  usually  called 
"travellers"  simply,  as  if  there  were 
no  others),  or  for  pleasure,  as  tourists 
travel,  or  for  some  scientific  or  artistic 
purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  geologist 
or  the  landscape  painter.  It  is,  there- 
fore, quite  needless  to  dilate  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  travelling ;"  but 
with  regard  to  the  adjective  "inde- 
pendent," the  case  is  very  different. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  a  general  meaning 
on  which  we  are  all  of  us  agreed.  To 
feel  that  we  are  not  dependent  upon 
some  person  or  some  conditions  of 
things  that  we  rather  dislike  (or  at 
least  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be  de- 
pendent upon)  is  to  have  the  feeling 
of  independence  even  when,  in  fact, 
we  are  still  very  dependent  upon 
other  persons  or  other  conditions  of 
things.  And  so  it  will  be  found  that 
everyone  has  his  own  idea  of  wliat 
constitutes  independence  in  travel- 
ling. For  most  young  people  inde- 
pendent travelling  would  mean,  in  the 
first  place,  to  travel  without  authori- 
tative seniors,  such  as  schoolmasters, 
tutors,  clergymen,  and — more  especial- 
ly and  particularly — fathers.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  in 
general  it  may  be  safely  taken  as  true 
that  the  most  effectual  kill- joy  for 
young  people  on  an  excursion  is  some 
'  body  who  has  attained  the  age  of  reason 


and  who  combines  with  this  antiquity 
the  authority  of  the  tutorial  or  pater- 
nal rank,  even  though  he  may  not 
have  the  slightest  desire  to  make  his 
authority  felt.  One  of  my  friends, 
who  seems  to  me  a  lively  and  intelli- 
gent man  of  sixty,  but  who,  no  doubt, 
appears  very  grave  and  serious  to  the 
young,  proposed,  some  time  ago,  to 
accompany  his  son  and  a  comrade  of 
his  on  a  long  pedestrian  tour,  and  he 
actually  set  out  with  them.  "This 
arrangement,"  I  thought,  "  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  successful.  The  young  men 
can  walk  much  further  in  a  day  than 
their  elderly  companion ;  therefore 
they  will  feel  restrained,  and  they 
would  like  to  enliven  the  way  with 
exuberant  youthful  nonsense,  on 
which  the  j^resence  of  a  reverend  sen- 
ior will  quietly  put  an  extiriguisher. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  for  him, 
the  consequence  for  them  will  be  the 
loss  of  their  independence,  and  they 
will  feel  it  every  hour." 

Well,  the  three  set  out  together, 
and  the  next  news  I  had  of  the  expe- 
dition was  the  return  of  the  elderly 
man,  alone.  He  said  "  The  lads  were 
botli  of  them  very  nice  with  me,  they 
behaved  very  well,  but " 

"But  what?" 

"  Well,  it  did  not  take  me  three 
days  to  discover  that  I  was  a  drag 
upon  them." 

After  that  the  young  men  came 
back,  and  I  heard  their  account  of 
the  matter.  They  had  had  a  charming 
birt  very  fatiguing  tour,  and  they 
had  performed  prodigies  of  pedestri- 
anism  whilst  living  in  a  wretched 
way  amongst  the  hills. 

"  And  liow  about  the  third  travel- 
ler ?   he  left  you  ? " 
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"  Oh,  yes,  he  soon  had  enough  of 
it,  thong'h  he  is  not  a  bad  walker  for 
an  elderly  man.  However  he  could 
not  do  our  distances,  and " 

"And  what?" 

"  Oh,  well,  you  know,  he  could  not 
have  roughed  it  as  merrily  as  we 
did." 

The  next  great  enemy  to  independ- 
ence in  travelling  is  difference  in 
sex.  He  who  travels  with  ladies  gen- 
erally iinds  in  practice  that  however 
little  burdensome  the  ladies  may 
make  themselves,  they  have  still  a 
claim  upon  him  for  certain  observances 
that  a  gentleman  does  not  desire 
to  elude,  and  yet  these  little  observ- 
ances put  an  end  to  his  independence 
as  eftectually  as  more  serious  claims. 
He  can  scarcely,  during  the  trip,  take 
any  pleasure  occupying  more  than 
half  an  hour  unless  the  ladies  join  in 
it,  and  for  many  physical  and  intel- 
lectual reasons  they  are  not  always 
disposed  to  join.  Then  they  tell  him 
to  go  alone,  and  they  will  wait  in  the 
hotel ;  but  he  knows  that  if  he  leaves 
them  there  he  is  committing  a  little 
sin.  They  want  to  stay  in  places  that 
seem  dull  to  him,  and  he  stays ;  they 
do  not  care  for  other  places  that  have 
an  interest  for  liim,  and  lie  passes 
them  by  with  the  consolatory  reflec- 
tion that  he  will  visit  them  some  day 
by  himself.  Hitherto  we  have  sup- 
posed the  ladies  to  be  perfectly 
reasonable,  but  some  of  them  are  by 
nature  exacting,  and  a  few  are  ex- 
tremely and  incessantly  exacting.  'It 
is  in  travelling  that  this  peculiarity  is 
developed  to  the  utmost.  Such  ladies 
are  always  dissatisfled  and  always 
wanting  you  to  render  them  little 
services.     If  rendered,  these  services 


excite  a  minimum  of  gratitude,  but 
the  omission  of  them  causes  a  jDer- 
ceptible  shade  of  resentment,  which 
adds  nothing  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
tour. 

Of  all  the  sacriflces  of  independ- 
ence in  travelling,  not  one  is  so  ab- 
solute and  complete  as  that  of  a 
heal tliy  person  who  travels  either  with 
an  invalid  or  with  a  semi-invalid  who 
cannot  conform  to  ordinary  condi- 
tions. Many  people  are  well  enough 
at  home,  but  have  a  constitutional  lia- 
bility to  indisposition  at  the  very  time 
when  they  want  health  most :  that  is, 
when  they  are  travelling.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  sea-sickness,  at  least 
from  having  observed  it  in  others. 
It  appears  to  annilrilate  all  pleasure  in 
sea  voyages,  and  if  you  travel  with 
anyone  who  is  liable  to  this  malady 
you  lind  that  some  narrow  strait,  like 
those  which  divide  England  from 
France  and  Ireland,  will  make  your 
companion  wish  to  change  his  direc- 
tion as  ants  do  when  they  meet  with 
a  chalked  line.  If  he  is  very  coura- 
geous and  incurs  the  certain  suffering, 
you  are  deprived  of  his  companion- 
ship on  the  steamer,  and  regain  there- 
by, no  doubt,  a  sort  of  independence 
which  only  the  hard-hearted  can  en- 
joy- 

Sufferers  from  the  railway  are, 
happily,  much  less  numerous  than  the 
unhappy  victims  of  sea-sickness,  but 
they  exist,  and  have  to  conform  to 
the  necessities  of  their  different  cases, 
which  their  companions  must  equally 
consider.  Some  are  giddy  and  sick 
in  the  railway  train ;  others  are 
liable  to  various  forms  of  nerve-dis- 
tress produced  by  the  peculiar  Adbra- 
tion;    others  cannot  endure  to    see 
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objects  go  rapidly  past  them,  and  pre- 
fer to  travel  in  the  night.  Outside 
of  these  exceptioual  cases  there  is  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  mere  pow- 
er of  endurance  with  regard  to  rail- 
way travelling,  and  this  endurance 
seems  almost  independent  of  strength 
of  constitution.  I  knew  an  old  gen- 
tleman— an  Englishman — who  was 
totally  insensible  to  fatigue  as  result- 
ing from  the  railway.  He  would  go 
from  the  south  of  France  to  the  north 
of  England  without  a  pause,  and  on 
arriving  at  home  he  would  at  once  re- 
sume his  ordinary  life  as  if  he  had 
been  out  for  a  short  walk.  He  was  a 
heavy,  muscular  man  with  great  in- 
sensil)ility  of  nerve,  and  these,  no 
doubt,  appear  to  be  favorable  condi- 
tions, but  they  are  certainly  not  essen- 
tial, as  my  next  case  proves.  This  is 
the  case  of  a  Frenchman  whose  health 
is  delicate,  who  has  little  nmscular 
strength  and  much  excitability  of 
nerve.  He  is  the  best  railway  travel- 
ler I  ever  met  wdth ;  the  longest  rail- 
way journeys  produce  no  effect  upon 
him  whatever ;  it  seems  as  if  he  could 
never  be  fatigued  by  the  noise  and 
vibration  of  tlie  train.  On  arriving 
at  his  destination  he  is  ready  to  take 
another  ticket  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  be  wliirled  away  hundreds  of 
miles.  Others,  apparently  far  strong- 
er, tell  me  that  the  raihvay  produces 
a  deeper  and  deadlier  weariness  than 
any  active  exertion.  N^ow,  the  very 
good  railway  travellers  are  naturally 
apt  to  look  upon  then*  inferioi's  in 
this  respect  as  fanciful  and  rather  af- 
fected persons,  knowing  as  they  do 
by  experience  that  such  travelling 
costs  no  fatigue.  The  tours  that  they 
plan  usually  include  great  distances, 


and  the  end  of  their  leave  of  absence 
may  find  them  at  Vienna,  where  they 
will  take  the  express  to  I*aris  to  catch 
the  night  mail  to  Charing  Cross. 

The  rapid  travellers  and  the  slow 
travellers — those  who  want  to  see  as 
much  as  they  can  of  the  globe,  and 
those  who  are  contented  with  a  cor- 
ner of  it — can  never  feel  independent 
if  together.  Indeed,  travelling  in 
company  is  always  rather  diflicult  un- 
less there  is  either  a  great  affection,  so 
that  the  society  of  eacli  has  a  constant, 
unfailing  charm  for  tlie  other,  or  else 
the  principle  of  authority  and  subor- 
dination as  it  exists  between  master 
and  servant. 

Solitary  travelling  appears  to  se- 
cure independence  more  completely 
than  any  other,  and  it  has  its  earnest 
advocates  in  these  times.  The  ut- 
most thought  and  sj^-ill  have  been 
expended  upon  schemes  for  render- 
ing the  solitary  traveller  more  and 
more  completely  independent  of  his 
fellow-men  both  on  land  and  w^ater. 
Mr.  John  Macgregor  used  to  l)e  the 
strongest  advocate  for  the  solitary 
principle.  His  argument  was  that 
the  lonely  traveller  could  generally 
find  some  one  to  talk  to  when  he 
wanted  society,  and  also  that  conver- 
sation with  any  companion  is  speedily 
exhausted  when  two  people  are 
tin-own  together  constantly.  These 
ideas  have"  been  apparently  accepted 
to  some  extent  in  America,  where 
the  type  of  small  yacht  known  as  the 
"single-hand  cruiser"- — the  vessel 
whose  owner  navigates  her  entiely  by 
himself — has  been  very"  carefully 
studied  and  brought  to  a  curious  per- 
fection. In  the  Forest  and  Stream^ 
published   at   New   York,  an  intelli- 
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gent  and  humorous  contributor  lias 
well  described  the  repugnance  felt  by 
the  accomplished  yachtsman  towards 
awkward  people  who  come  on  board 
his  little  craft  and  vex  him  by  their 
untidiness,  leaving  the  marks  of  their 
boot-nails  for  a  permanent  memorial. 
He  suffers  too,  morally,  from  their 
discontented  ways,  from  their  impa- 
tience with  those  delays  and  small 
disappointments  that  the  yachtsman 
takes  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  and  from  their  frequently 
evident  desire  to  be  put  ashore. 

The  taste  .for  solitary  cruising 
would,  indeed,  almost  seem  to  be  tlie 
result  of  unfortunate  experiences  in  un- 
congenial companionship.  The  same 
unfortunate  experiences  may  be 
met  with  in  land  travelling  also ;  but 
they  are  especially  likely  to  happen 
to  the  amateur  sailor,  because  sailing 
is  a  peculiar  passion,  requiring  the 
love  of  water  and  wind,  and  a  natural 
affinity  for  sailing  boats  and  their 
complicated  tackle.  If  the  chosen 
companion  has  not  these  instincts  by 
nature,  he  has  been  selected  without 
due  discrimination,  and  the  only  con- 
sequence of  his  presence  will  be  to 
beget  a  desire  for  solitude.  But  I 
cannot  think  that  solitude  is  anything 
better  than  a  sort  of  negative  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  and  I  can  even 
prove  that  tlie  lonely  man  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  truly  independent. 
When  in  a  boat  by  yourself  you  are 
so  completely  the  slave  of  your  vessel 
that  so  long  as  it  is  in  motion  you 
have  hardly  leisure  to  eat  a  crust  of 
bread.  Even  the  American  advocate 
of  solitary  sailing  admits  that  the 
lonely  yachtsman  may  sometimes  have 
ten   or  twelve  hours  of  fatigue  and 


fasting  at  a  stretch.  Two  compan- 
ions relieve  each  other,  and  so  give 
each  other  independence,  I  remem- 
ber sailing  in  a  boat  with  a  rather 
stiff  old  gentleman  who  was  good  at 
the  helm  but  not  sharp  enougli  for 
anything  else,  so  he  took  that  as  his 
speciality,  and  I  attended  to"  the  sails, 
and  fed  the  steersman,  and  made  his 
coffee  for  him.  Surely  he  nnist  have 
felt  more  independent  than  if  he  had 
'been  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety 
about  sailing  gear,  and  suffering  from 
the  pangs  of  hunger ! 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  fair- 
ly and  truly  the  degree  in  which  two 
^new  are  superior  to  one.  It  is  not 
merely  the  multiplication  sum  "  twice 
one  are  two,"  for  the  two  can  do  a 
hundred  things  that  are  infinitely 
more  than  twice  what  the  isolated 
man  could  accomplish,  and,  what  is 
most  to  our  present  purpose,  they  can 
relieve  each  other,  which  is  all-impor- 
tant to  creatures  so  easily  fatigued  as 
we  are.  The  reader  may,  perhaps, 
remember  one  of  Mr.  Macgregor's 
books — The  Yoyage  alone  in  the 
Yaivl  ^^Iloh  Roy'''' — in  which  he  told 
us  how  he  crossed  the  Channel  from 
Ila^TC  to  Littlehampton.  Overcome 
with  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  Channel,  and  lay  thus 
for  ten  hours  under  the  folds  of  the 
mainsail  whilst  the  boat  drifted.  I 
need  not  expatiate  on  the  very  con- 
siderable dangers  of  such  a  situation. 
Two  men  in  the  same  boat  might 
have  escaped  the  risk  by  watching 
alternately.  For  the  same  reason,  in 
canoe-travelling,  a  canoe  manned  by 
two  paddlers  can  go  on  continuously, 
when  with  one  only  it  would  have  to 
stop  for  rests.     There  may  also   be 
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situations  in  canoe-travelling  when  a 
lonelj  man  is  in  dangei*  becanse  lie 
cannot  both  paddle  and  do  something 
else  at -the  same  time.  M,  Tanneguy 
de  AVogan  passed  a  wliole  night  on 
the  Rhone — a  night  full  of  the  greatest 
perils,  because  he  was  unable  to  effect 
a  landing  on  account  of  the  strong 
current.  Had  there  been  two  men  in 
the  canoe,  one  of  them  might  prob- 
ably have  managed  to  stop  it  with  the 
boatliook  just  wlien  tlie  other  had 
dii'ected  it  to  a  suitable  place. 

I  remember  a  very  perilous  situ- 
ation in  driving  when  the  peril  was 
neutralized  by  the  presence  of  two 
persons  instead  of  one.  I  was  on  the 
box  seat  of  a  coach :  the  team  consist- 
ed of  three  horses  abreast,  and  we 
were  just  beginning  to  descend  a  long 
and  very  steep  hill  with  a  l)ridge  and  an 
embankment  at  tlie  bottom,  when  the 
driver  suddenly  perceived  that  one  of 
the  pole-chains  belonging  to  the  middle 
horse  liad  become  unhooked.  "  She  is  a 
ticklish  animal,"  said  the  driver,  "  and 
if  she  iinds  that  out  we  shall  have  an 
accident.  Take  the  reins.  Sir,  and 
keep  the  horses  well  together  without 
stopping  or  altering  their  pace  in  any 
way'^  (it  was  a  restrained  trot), 
"and  especially  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  me."  I  knew  the  man 
to  be  full  of  quiet  courage,  and  obey- 
ed him  to  the  letter  without  a  word. 
He  immediately  disappeared  from 
my  side,  and  I  next  saw  him  on  the 
road  edging  himself  in  between  the 
liorses.  He  hooked  the  chain  again, 
and  actually  had  the  coolness  to  se- 
cure it  with  a  piece  .of  string.  What 
could  he  have  done  alone? 

Many  instances  occur  to  my  recol- 
lection of  dangers  in  driving  avoided, 


as  on  this  occasion,  because  tlie  driver 
was  not  alone,  but  it  would  l)e  useless 
to  enumerate  them  because  dangei*  is 
usually  thought  of  only  when  it  is 
present.  An  argument  against  soli- 
tary driving  more  likely  to  be  listened 
to  is,  that  it  ties  the  traveller  to  his 
conveyance,  whereas  if  he  has  a  ser- 
vant he  may  at  any  time  leave  the 
road  to  see  tilings  of  interest  at  some 
distance  from  it. 

The  seeker  for  independence  in 
travelling  is  likely  to  avoid  one  form 
of  servitude  only  to  fall  into  another. 
\i  you  hire  conveyances  you  are  de- 
pendent on  what  you  find  ;  if  you  use 
conveyances  of  your  own  you  are  tied 
to  them  when  public  means  of  loco- 
motion might  have  enabled  you  to 
pass  quickly  over  regions  of  inferior 
interest.  For  example,  you  have  a 
sailing  yacht,  than  which  nothing,  at 
first  sight,  appears  to  ensure  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  owner  more  complete- 
ly. He  has  his  house  under  the 
deck,  and  has  only  to  go  down  a 
few  steps  to  find  himself  at  home. 
Yes,  but  he  has  also  many  tons  of 
ballast  under  the  house,  and  when 
there  is  no  wind  the  ballast  makes 
almost  a  fixture  of  the  boat, 
which  no  human  strength  can  row. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to 
make  exasperatingly  slow  progress  by 
towing  the  yacht  behind  a  rowing- 
boat.  Is  this  independence  ?  It  is  so 
only  just  so  long  as  the  yachtsman 
does  not  care  whether  he  makes  any 
progress  or  not,  and  then  he  might  as 
well  be  in  a  hull  at  anchor,  and  dis- 
pense with  his  sailing  gear  and  his 
crew.  To  remedy  this  and  get  more 
complete  independence,  we  see,  as  in 
Lord   Brassey's  yacht,   the    employ- 
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ment  of  the  auxiliary  steam-engine. 
This  answers,  in  yachting,  to  the 
combination  of  oar  and  sail  in  such 
boats  as  tiiose  used  in  Lord  Wolseley's 
expedition  up  the  Nile,  and  on  a  still 
smaller  scale  to  the  "paddleable  sail- 
ing canoe."  In  all  these  cases  the 
object  is  to  be  independent  of  the 
wind. 

Mere  speed  in  travelling  is  in  itself 
a  great  element  of  independence.  In 
a  country  where  good  lodgings  are 
only  to  be  found  at  wide  intervals 
the  power  of  going  quickly  from  one 
to  another  makes  the  traveller  heed- 
less of  the  demerits  of  those  which  he 
easily  passes  by.  Nobody  knows, 
who  has  not  tried,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  travel  slowdy  in  some  regions  that 
the  quick  traveller  believes  to  be  per- 
fectly well  provided.  It  matters 
nothing  to  him  that  his  hotels  are 
forty  miles  apart.  The  slow  traveller 
lias  to  put  up  with  wretched  accom- 
modation in  the  intervals.  This  is  the 
great  advantage  that  cyclists  have 
over  pedestrians.  The  velocipede 
soon  takes  its  rider  over  the  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  that  separate  him 
from  bis  inn.  The  slow  traveller 
seeks  independence  in  another  way; 
his  great  desire  is  to  have  liis  lodging 
with  him.  Long  before  slow  inde- 
pendent travelling  was  understood  as 
a  recreation,  the  science  of  it  had  been 
mastered  empirically  by  poor  practi- 
cal men.  The  canal-boat  has  its  nar- 
row cabin,  the  wandering  hawker  his 
covered  wagon  or  more  comfortable 
caravan,  the  gypsy  his  humble  tent 
■  for  the  roadside.  All  these  people 
can  cook  for  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  and  thus  being  always  near 
their  lodging  iind  their  dinner  are  in- 


dependent of  the  country  inns. 
Lovers  of  slow  travel  have  beeir  con- 
sidered eccentric  and  absurd  for  doing 
that  which  the  necessity  of  the  case 
has  suggested  to  all  mankind,  'in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  desire  of  all  travellers  by 
water  is  to  have  a  cabin  in  the  boat, 
and  every  Iftnd  traveller,  caught  in  a 
shower  of  rain,  has  desired  a  tent  or  a 
caravan. 

The  eccentricity  of  travelling  with 
means  of  shelter  of  your  own  seems  to 
depend  upon  very  slight  distinctions. 
It  is  extremely  eccentric  to  have  a 
caravan  on  the  road  and  sleep  in  it, 
but  not  in  the  least  eccentric  to  have 
a  saloon  carriage,  with  similar  sleep- 
ing accommodation,  on  the  railway. 
AVhen  the  distances  are  very  long, 
and  people  wish  to  be  independent  of 
hotels,  they  do  exactly  the  same 
tilings,  in  rapid  steam  conveyances, 
that  slow  travellers  do  on  the  canal, 
the  river,  or  the  road.  When  Her 
Majesty  goes  to  Provence  or  Savoy 
she  sleeps  on  board  her  boat  like  a 
fisherman  in  harbor,  tlie  only  diifer- 
ence  being  in  the  greater  luxury  of  the 
royal  accommodation,  and  when  she 
passes  from  the  water  to  the  land  she 
sleeps  again  in  her  railway  carriage, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  splendid  sort 
of  caravan.  The  progresses  of  In- 
dian Governors-General  used  to  be  a . 
magnificent  sort  of  gypsying.  Yacht- 
ing of  all  kinds  is  gypsying  that  has 
received  the  consecration  of  fashion, 
and  now  that  independent  travel  is 
appreciated  there  are  yachts  of  all 
sizes  and  g,ll  degrees  of  luxury  and 
ex'pense. 

Independent  travelling  upon  com- 
mon ^roadB  is  much  less  known  and 
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appreciated  tlian  that  of  tlie  aquatic 
kind,  and  yet  in  every  estaWislmient 
Avliere  liorses  are  kept  a  caravan  niiglit 
be  very  easily  added.  The  reason 
why  rich  people  liave  not  yet  taken  to 
caravan-travelling  as  they  have  to 
yachting  is '  supposed  to  be  the  dread 
of  being  confounded  with  gypsies 
and  itinerant  vendors;  but  there 
might  be  a  certain  state  and  style 
about  a  gentleman's  caravan  that 
would  distinguish  it  from  others,  as 
the  neatness  and  elegance  of  a  yacht 
prevent  it  from  being  confounded 
with  trading  vessels.  The  other  ob- 
jection to  caravan-travelling  is  its 
slowness,  that  seems  excessive  in  an 
age  of  express  trains.  If,  however, 
a  country  is  to  be  seen  at  all,  it 
can  hardly  be  done  beyond  a  very 
moderate  rate  of  speed,  and  although 
a  caravan  may  not  equal  the  daily 
"record"  of  a  velocipede,  it  is  not 
liable,  on  the  other  liand,  to  become  a 
fixture  like  a  sailing  vessel  becalmed. 
The  traveller  would  choose  a  country 
of  some  interest,  and  his  satisfaction 
would  be  to  explore  it  at  his  leisure, 
whilst  he  would  feel  serenely  inde- 
pendent in  doing  so. 

A  French  friend  of  mine  lives 
near  one  of  those  pretty  shady  ave- 
nues of  trees  that  are  common  on  the 
outskirts  of  French  towns,  and  often 
in  the  morning  he  walks  out  in  that 
direction.  One  day  liis  curiosity  was 
attracted  by  a  caravan  that  souglit  the 
shade  there.  The  horses  were  un- 
harnessed by  a  servant,,  and  the  mas- 
ter came  out  of  the  vehicle  and  looked 
around  him  with  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
to  the  locality.  "  There  is  something 
about  that  caravan,"  my  friend 
thought,  "  that  seems  unusual,  and  I 


should  like  to  find  out  what  it  is." 
Impelled  by  this  desire,  he  entered  in- 
to conversation  with  the  owner,  who 
was  immediately  recognizable  as  a 
gentleman,  and  my  friend  being 
of  the  same  class,  they  soon  be- 
came communicative,  as  French  peo- 
ple will  when  they  have  not  made 
up  their  minds  to  be  rigidly  solemn 
and  reserved.  The  owner  of  the  car- 
avan was  MonsieMr  le  (Jomte  de  B — : 
the  horses  were  his  carriage  horses, 
the  man  was  his  groom,  and  Madame 
la  Comtesse  was  inside  the  house  on 
wheels,  occupied  in  cooking  the 
dejeuner.  They  remained  in  that 
place  twenty-four  hours,  and  my 
friend  became  almost  intimate  with 
them.  They  both  said  that  of  all  the 
varieties  of  travelling  this  was  what 
they  most  enjoyed.  It  had  begun  by 
an  attempt  to  explore  some  part  of 
the  country  where  the  inns  were  bad, 
but  since  then  they  had  come  to  prefer 
the  caravan  to  any  inns  whatever ;  and, 
in  fact,  there  were  two  or  three  excel- 
lent hotels  in  the  town  they  were 
then  visiting.  The  caravan  was  ai*- 
ranged  with  great  skill,  so  as  to  give 
good  accommodation  in  a  restricted 
space,  and  the  servant  was  provided 
for  by  a  sort  of  tent,  not  set  up  sep- 
arately on  the  groiuKl,  but  Ixelonging 
to  the  habitation  itself. 

Looking  at  this  arrangement  from 
a  practical  point  of  view^ .  it  "might  be 
thought  that  with  a  lady  on  board  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  second 
caravan  with  servants.  That,  how- 
ever^ would  involve  a  great  increase 
of  expense.  Yet  the  continual  ex- 
pense would  not  be  great,  as  the  extra 
pair  of  liorses  might  be  hired  for  the 
excursion  only. 
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One  of  my  friends  who  knew  that 
I  was  interested  in  everything  con- 
cerning independent  travel  told  me 
of  a  moving  establishment  he  had 
met  with  in  Italy.  A  rich  Italian 
nol)leman  travelled  with  four  cara- 
vans'of  commodious  size  and  admir- 
al)ly  contrived,  each  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  fine  horses.  On  arriving  at  a 
halting-place  for  the ,  night,  the 
vehicles  were  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  srpiare,  and  the  space  so  en- 
closed was  covered  in  with  a  canvas 
roof.  This  made  a  sort  of  central 
hall,  in  which  the  owner  and  his 
family  dined  in  great  state,  the  cara- 
vans serving  as  bedrooms.  Now, 
although  this  may  seem  an  extrava- 
gant mode  of  travelling,  it  is,  in  fact, 
merely  an  unaccustomed  way  of  em- 
ploying a  rich  man's  establishment  of 
horses  and  men.  The  extra  expenses 
involved  by  this  particular  employ- 
ment of  them  need  not  be  extremely 
onerous. 

Few  of  us  being  able  to  afford 
either  a  large  yacht  or  four  pairs  of 
horses,  we  look  to  establishments 
more  within  our  means.  I  have  my- 
self travelled  with  a  light  waggon 
drawn  by  one  pair  of  horses,  and  con- 
taining two  tents,  one  for  my  servant 
and  the  other  for  myself.  This  was 
in  a  region  where  the  inns  were  few 
and  bad.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
superioi' to  the.  caravan  in  its  power 
of  expansion,  as  when  the  tents  are 
pitched  they  are  as  good  as  two  cara- 
vans, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pitching  and  striking  of  tents  is  a 
labor  that  cannot  be  undertaken 
every  time  a  shower  comes  on,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  caravan  has 
an  appreciable  advantage  in    being 


always  ready.  Besides,  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  good  places  for  pitching 
tents  are  not  met  with  everywhere, 
and  that  they  are  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  choose  in  the  dark,  with 
nothing  but  a  lantern  to  explore  the 
ground.  A  caravan,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  pitched  in  the  best 
sanitary  conditions,  as  it  presents  a 
wooden  floor  kept  at  a  good  height 
above  the  ground,  with  a  free  play  of 
air  below.  A  correspondent  of  mine 
in  South  Africa  told  me  that  the  best 
thing,  in  practice,  that  he  had  ever 
used  for  travelling  was  a  two-wheeled 
cart  drawn  by  four,  six,  or  eight 
horses.  The  upper  part  of  this  vehicle 
was  a  small  liut  for  the  master,  and 
curtains  fell  down  at  night  below  the 
hut,  making  a  tent  with  two  berths 
for  the  servants.  My  correspondent 
found  this  much  speedier  than  the 
usual  colonial  waggon ;  indeed,  he 
could  perform  sixty  miles  a  day  with 
it,  even  in  South  Africa. 

A  small  berth,  completely  dry  and 
free  from  draughts,  is  much  safer 
than  a  more  commodious  bed-chamber 
without  these  qualities.  Amongst 
poor  folks  who  do  not  travel  for  their 
amusement  we  find  all  degrees  of 
humble  comfort,  often  intelligently 
contrived,  and  by  no  ,  means  despic- 
able on  a  wild  night.  A  long  donkey- 
cart  with  plenty  of  straw  in  it,  and  an 
arched  canvas  roof,  is  a  cheap  and 
light  substitute  for  a  caravan,  and  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  a  combination  of 
tent  and  hut  on  wheels.  Mr.  Kobert 
Louis  Stevenson  went  a  step  further 
in  the  direction  of  simplification  when 
he  kept  the  donkey  only,  dispensing 
with  the  cart,  and  carrying  a  large  bag 
to  sleep  in.    For  my  part,  i  have  a  root- 
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ed  objection  to  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
and  generally  grant  myself  tlie  luxury 
of  a  bed  well  raised  above  it.  The  don- 
key-cart, just  described,  seems  to  me 
the  cheapest  and  humblest  invention 
for  sleeping  anywhere  on  a  road  that 
can  be  adopted  in  the  climates  of  West- 
ern Europe  without  any  risk  to  health. 
What  Mr.  Stevenson  has  to  say  in 
favor  of  the  sleeping-sack  may  be 
given  in  his  own  words : 

"  A  tent,  above.all  for  a  solitary  traveller, 
is  troublesome  to  pitcli,  and  troublesome  to 
strike  again  ;  and  even  on  the  march  it 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  j-our  bag- 
gage. A  sleeping-sack,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
is  always  ready  ;  you  have  only  to  get  into 
it.  It  serves  a  double  purpose — a  beil  by 
night,  a  portmanteau  by  daj' — and  it  does 
not  advertise  your  intention  of  camping  out 
to  every  curious  passer-b}-.  This  is  a  huge 
point.  If  the  camp  is  not  secret  it  is  but  a 
troubled  resting-place;  j'ou  become  a  public 
character;  the  convivial  rustic  visits  your 
Vjedside  after  an  early  supper:  and  you 
must  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  and  be  up  be- 
fore the  day." 

The  objection  to  attracting  atten- 
tion is  very  serious,  but  caravans  and 
covered  carts,  if  of  a  kind  resembling 
in  external  appearance  tliose  which 
are  often  met  with  on  the  road,  have 
tlie  advantage  of  escaping  notice. 
The  independent  traveller  loses  half 
his  independence  if  he  attracts  atten- 
tion. An  ordinary  omnibus,  with 
blinds  to  the  windows  inside  and  a 
skylight  on  the  roof,  would  make  a 
snug  little  cabin  to  sleep  in,  and  no- 
body would  look  at  it.  Without 
departing  w^idely  from  the  common 
forms  of  carriages,  a  thing  might  be 
built  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
for  independent  life  and  yet  pass — let 
us  say — for  a  commercial  traveller's 
carriage  with  his  boxes  behind.  It 
would,    of   course   be   quite   easy   to 


devise  a  gentlemanly-looking  carriage 
with  private  sleeping  acconnnodation, 
but  that  would  be  trowblesom.e  in 
another  way  when  the  object  is  not 
to  excite  curiosity  in  poor  places. 

The  reader  may  jjossibly  remeihlier 
a  book  wsritten  by  "Mr.  Charles  Alston 
Collins  many  years  ago,  and  entitled 
A  Cruise  on  Wheeh.  lie  narrates 
a  journey  from  ihe  Channel  coast  to 
Geneva  performed  in  a  four-wheeled 
vehicle  with  a  hood  in  front  and  a 
covered  place  behind  for  luggage,  b'ut 
too  short,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
sketch,  to  sleep  in;  nor  do  we  find, 
from  the  narraiive  of  the  journey, 
that  the  travellers  ever  slept  any- 
wdiere  but  in  the^inns.  These  were 
not  always  to  be  had  at  the  time  and 
place  where  they  were  most  desirable, 
nor  were  they  invariably  .])leasant. 
Having  gone  so  far  in  the  direction  of 
independence  as  to  purchase  a  covered 
vehicle  on  fonr  wheels,  and  a  horse  to 
draw  it,  the  travellers  seem  to  have 
unaccountably  stopped  short  of  coni- 
plete  independence  by  not  having 
their  vehicle  long  enough  for  sleeping 
arrangements.  Now,  judging  from 
experience  in  out-of-the-way  places,  I 
should  say  that  the  traveller  has— or 
need  liave — much  less  anxiety  about 
eating  than  concerning  his  night's 
rest.  Food  is  to  be  had  almost  every- 
where in  civilized  countries,  and  a 
supply  for  times  of  need  may  be 
carried  and  kept  in  reserve ;  but  the 
question  of  lodging  is  not  so  easily 
settled.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  pride. 
Anyone  w^lio  is  fit  to  travel  at  all  will 
accept  cheerfully  and  thankfully  tha 
humblest  entertainment.  *  The  two 
real  difliculties  are  exposure,  if  yon 
cannot  find   a   lodging,  and  possiblo 
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filtliiness  in  the  lodging  wlien  it  is 
found.  Some  persons  who  can  bear  a 
httle  hardsiiip  easily  are  entirely  np- 
set  by  a  bad  smell  and  almost  sick- 
ened by  vermin. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Land  Yacht 
"  Wanderer^''  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables, 
is  a  record  of  the  most  determined 
attempt  at  caravan-travelling  that  lias 
liitherto  been  made  by  a  gentleman 
within  the  limits  of  Great  Britain. 
With  the  lielp  of  a  photograph  and 
the  author's  lucid  descrij^tion,  we  are 
able  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  what 
he  calls  a  "land-yacht" — rather  an 
ambitious  title,  perhaps,  as  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  more  commodious  lodg- 
ing than  can  be  erected  on  four 
wheels,  if  it  is  to  be  drawn  over  com- 
mon roads.  The  length  of  the  house 
is  nearly  20  feet,  the  height  from  the 
ground  11,  and  the  breadth  inside  6. 
The  house  is  built  of  mahogany  w^ith 
alining  of  "softer  wood;"  the  car- 
riage altogether  weighs*  30  cwt.,  and 
when  laden,  under  two  tons.  It  was 
built  by  the  Bristol  Waggon  Com- 
pany, with  orders  to  make  it  as  light 
as  possible  consistently  with  strength ; 
so  we  may  presume  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  strong  waggon  of 
that  size  lighter.  As  for  appearance, 
the  mahogany  is  polished,  not  painted, 
and  adorned  with  black  and  gold 
mouldings. 

The  coupe  is  the  driving  place, 
with  a  door  opening  behind  into  the 
saloon,  and  behind  the  saloon  there  is 
a  small  kitchen.  The  saloon  is  rather 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  kitchen 
or  the  coupe^  which  are  of  e(|ual 
dimensions.  The  author  gives  the 
details  of  the  internal  arrangements 
in  his  book.     They  appear  to  be  well 


thought  out,  but  the  impression  re- 
mains that  ahiiough  large  for  a 
•carriage,  the  caravan  is  still  a  narrow 
lodging.  The  author  tells  us  that  he 
is  a  great  lover  and  practicer  of  order, 
whicli  is  a  most  necessary  virtue  in  so 
small  a  house.  The  advantage,  of 
course,  of  tents  over  a  caravan  is  that 
although  they  pack  in  a  small  space 
they  are  roomy  when  erected,  and  a 
most  commodious  camp  might  be 
transported  in  a  smalier  waggon  than 
the  Wanderer.  The  objections  to 
tents  have  'been  .already  stated.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  possible  toinvent 
an  expanding  caravan  on  the  principle 
of  the  cameras  used  by  photogi-aphers, 
which  would  double  the  space  at 
night.  Or  the  space  might  be  in- 
creased, if  the  window  was  a  sky- 
light, hy  letting  the  sides  down  as 
floors  protected  by  sloping  tent-can- 
vas reachhig  to  the  roof,  but  such 
schemes  would  necessitate  other  inter- 
nal arrangements,  and  if  Dr.  Gordon 
Stables  was  narrowly  lodged  he  en- 
joyed at  least  the  adx'antage  of  having 
everything  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice.  His  taste  for  pretty  things 
and  his  passion  for  order  seem  to 
have  insured  a  general  satisfac- 
toriness  in  his  arrangements.  Any 
ingenious  and  inventi\'e  traveller 
could  order  everything  to  his  own 
taste  in  a  small  interior  of  this  kind, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  amusing 
than  the  long  ctjgitations  which  end 
in  the  production  of  a  masterpiece. 
It  is  easy  to  see  from  Dr.  Stables' 
book  that  he  is  very  proud  of  the 
Wanderer^  just  as  Mr.  John  Macgreg- 
or  used  to  be  of  his  canoes  and  his 
habitable  yawl. 

The  real  difficulty  in  land  travel  is 
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not  ill  tlie  caravan,  it  is  in  tlie  horses. 
"AVliatever  it  might  be  to  others 
with  longer  and  wiser  heads,"  says 
Dr.  Stables,  "  to  me  the  greatest  dini- 
cnltj  has  been  in  getting  horses  to 
snit.  I  have  tried  many.  I  have  had 
jibbers,  bolters,  kickers;  and  one  or 
two  so  slow,  bnt  so  sure,  that  an 
eighty-one-ton  gnn  tired  alongside 
them  would  not  increase  their  pace  by 
a  yard  to  the  mile."  The  objection 
to  all  travelHng  whatever  with  horses 
of  your  own  is  that  \\\e  success  of  the 
excursion  depends  not  only  on  their 
temper,  but  on  their  health.  And 
however  good  the  general  health  of 
the  animals  may  be,  if  lameness 
comes  on  where  are  you  ? 

"A  little, almost  invisible  vertical  crack  on 
the  hoof  of  tlie  near  foreleo^," — lam  quoting 
from  tlie  Cruise  on  Wheels — "  and  certain 
annulated  lines,  faintly  marked  in  its  cir- 
cumference, were  all  tlie  external  evidenc- 
es of  Bijou's  unsoundness  of  which  the  eye 
•could  take  note.  Yet  in  this  hoof  the  mis- 
chief lay  ;  and  from  these  small  indications 
the  learned  in  such  matters  gatliered  that 
the  hoof  was  utterly  misound,  and  that  the 
following  course  of  treatment  would  be 
necessary  for  its  cure  :  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  her  shoes, 
and  relieve  the  heat  and  inflammatory 
symptoms  by  bleeding;  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  her  off  the  road  for  six 
months ;  and  at  tlie  same  time,  that  she 
might  not  be  without  exercise,  she  must  be 
employed  in  agricultural  work,  treading 
on  soft  ground  and  moving  thi'ough 
ploughed  fields,  where  her  tender  feet 
would  not  be  subjected  to  the  suc- 
cession of  shocks  wliich  they  encounter- 
ed every  time  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  pa'Ced  roads  of  France." 

Dr.  Gordon  Staldes  has  come  de- 
liberately to  the  conclusion  that 
-'  caravaning  for  health  and  pleasure 
liad  better  not  be  undertaken  with 
a  single  carriage,  however  well  horsed. 
There  ought  to  be  two   caravans  at 


least.  Then,  in  the  event  of  coming 
to  an  ugly  hill,  there  is  an  easy  way 
of  overcoming  it  by  bending  all 
your  horse-power  on  to  one  carriage 
at  a  time,  and  so  trotting  them  over 
the  difficulty."  •  He  adds  this  reflection 
on  the  prospects  of  his  own  expedition 
with  one  pair  of  horses :  "  To  go  all 
alone  as  1  am  about  to  do  is  really  to 
go  at  considerable  risk ;  and  at  this 
moment  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I 
am  suital)ly  horsed  or  not." 

The  care  of  the  horses  on  the  road  is  a 
deduction  from  the  independence  of 
the  caravan-traveller*,  especially  if  he 
adheres  to  the  rule  of  stabling  them 
every  night.  In  that  case  it  is 
obvious  that  he  is,  as  nmch  bound  to 
stop  near  human  habitations  as  if  he 
slept  in  them  himself. 

The  "  land  yacht "  can  hardly  bp 
compared  to  the  water  yacht  for 
privacy.  It  is  generally  on  the  road, 
which  is  public,  or  else  drawn  up  in 
some  yard  ^vhere  it  excites  the  curios- 
ity of  the  people,  whereas  a  boat  is 
in  itself  a  little  island,  and  is  wonder- 
fully private,  even  in  waters  close 
to  some  populous  city.  With  a  l)oat, 
too,  you  can  select  at  will  all  kinds  of 
secluded  corners.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean.  Last  year 
I  was  on  the  Saone  just  above  Lyons, 
where  the  public  road  skirts  the  river 
on  its  way  to  the  great  city.  The 
road  is  much  frequented,  but  at  a  very 
little  distance  from  it  there  are  one  or 
two  islands  in  the  river,  and  behind 
the  islands  are  places  where  a  boat 
may  be  moored  in  a  degree  of  seclu- 
sion scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
least  populous  parts  of  the  country. 
On  rivers  and  in  seaports  of  all  kinds, 
people  are  so   much    accustomed   to 
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seeing  boats  used  as  liabitations  that, 
they  pay  little  attention  to  them, 
and  sleeping  arrangements  under  can- 
vas that  would  excite  the  most  eager 
curiosity  on  a  roadside,  pass  ahnost 
unnoticed  on  a  river.  The  floating 
population  has  its  own  ways,  and  is  a 
sort  of  fraternity ;  it  is  not  the  gen- 
eral public  that  one  has  to  face  on  the 
road.  Another  important  difference 
is  that  roads  are  very  narrow,  so  tliat 
all  passers-by  come  close  to  your 
little  establishment,  whereas  a  river 
may  be  wide  enough  for  the  stream 
of  traffic  to  flow  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  voyager.  I  have  often 
stopped  my  boat  on  the  Saone  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  tlfan  two  hundred 
yards  from  that  part  of  the  river 
where  the  traffic  passes,  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing what  a  degree  of  privacy 
that  gives.  In  yachting  expeditions 
the  people  on  board  often  have  some 
lonely  natural  harbor  all  t(i themselves. 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables  lays  great 
stress  on  the  value  of  caravan-travel- 
ling for  the  improvement  of  health. 
He  enumerates  no  less  than  twenty 
diseases  which  "  are  likely  to  be  benefit- 
ed by  caravan  life."  He  places  ennui 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  treating  it  as 
a  disease,  and  no  doubt  it  may  become 
a  very  formidable  one ;  but  the  ol)]ec- 
tion  is  that  ennui  may  easily  be  pro- 
duced in  some  natures  by  the  causes 
which  relieve  it  in  others.  A  sailing 
voyage  relieves  ennui  in  those  who 
have  a  natural  taste  for  sailing,  but, 
unless  the  nautical  instinct  is  present, 
ennui  is  produced  by  the  first  calm  or 
the  first  contrary  wind.  I  think  I  know 
some  people  of  both  sexes  in  whom  the 
mere  slowness  of  caravan-travel  and 
the  daily  repetition  of  the  same  kind 


of  life  would  certainly  produce  cnvid. 
Many  of  the  other  ailments  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  are 
dependent  for  relief,  not  exactly  on 
caravan  life  in  itself,  but  on  the  cn- 
joymott  of  that  kind  of  life,  which  is 
not  given  to  everyone.  It  comes 
simply  to  this,  that  pleasurable  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  with  change  of 
scene,  is  a  health-giving  influence,  but 
the  exercise  must  be  pleasurable. 
Dr.  Stables  himself  has  the  same  pas- 
sion for  the  caravan  that  otlier  men 
have  for  a  canoe  or  a  yacht,  so  in 
his  case  it  is  probably  beneficial. 
Amongst  the  ailments  he  mentions 
are  indigestion,  insomnia,  failure  of 
brain  power,  and  nervousness  : 

"Some  of  the  gi'eat  factors,"  he  says, 
"  in  the  cure  of  such  complaints  as  the 
above  by  life  in  a  caravan  for  a  series  of 
months  would  be  tliat  perfect  rest  and  free- 
dom from  all  care  whicli  is  so  calming  to 
shattered  nerves,  weary  brains,  and  aching 
hearts,  the  constant  and  pleasurable  change 
of  scene  and  change  of  faces,  the  regularity 
of  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  delightfully 
refreshing  sleep,  born  of  the  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  which  is  nearly  always  obtainable 
at  night." 

The  sensation  of  improving  health 
in  those  who  are  partially  invalided, 
or  of  increasing  strength  .in  the  ro- 
bust, is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
enjoyment  afforded  by  independent 
travel.  With  reference  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  real  prudence,  as  understood 
by  an  experienced  traveller,  and  the 
prudence  of  those  who  have  always 
lived  in  comfortable  houses,  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  the  same.  The  traveller 
does  things  that  seem  imprudent,  but 
are  not  really  so,  as  he  does  them,  be- 
cause he  pays  attention  to  certain 
conditions  that  others   overlook.     If 
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the  reader  will  consult  the  chapter  on 
''  Bivouac"  in  Gal  ton's  Art  of  Travel, 
he  will  soon  perceive  that  'even  in 
what  to  comfortable  people  seems 
such  a  wild  thing  as  sleeping  out  of 
do(n's  there  are  ways  of  acting  pru- 
dently. Of  two  lields  that  look  very 
much  alike  to  the  untliinking,  one 
may  he  safe  and  the  other  dangerous. 
In  the  same  field  one  place  may  be  a 
receptacle  for  everything  that  is  ob- 
jectionable in  the  chilled  night  air, 
and  another  may  be  healthier  than  the 
nearest  house.  A  very  low  wall  of 
sods  may  be  a  sufficient  shelter  in 
weather  that  is  dry  and  windy;  a 
rock  that  has  been  well  heated  by  the 
sun  in  the  day  time  may  be  a  ma.ga- 
zine  of  caloric  for  the  night.  A  liam- 
mock  swung  between  two  trees  may 
be  in  a  stratum  of  air  8*^  (Fahrenheit) 
warmer  than  that  upon  the  grass.  One 
of  Mr.  (Ilaisher's  experiments  showed  a 
difference  of  no  less  than  28'^  between 
the  cold  on  the  ground  and  the 
vv'armer  stratum  of  air  eight  feet 
a!)ove  it. 

The  limits  of  our  space  are  reached, 
but  the  subject  is  not  exhausted. 
Every  reader  will  have  his  own  no- 
tions of  what  constitutes  independ- 
ence for  the  traveller.  For  some  it 
consists  in  the  absence  of  hnpediraenta, 
amongst  which  they  class  all  material 
things,  however  useful.  They  can 
hardly  tolerate  ordinary  luggage,  not 
to  mention  the  numerous  details  of  an 
encampment.  Others  seek  privacy 
and  independence  in  the  impedime'nta 
themselves,  and  like  them,  and  enjoy 
the  trouble  of  looking  after  them. 
These  last  are  the  only  travellers  who 
ever  master  the  craft,  yet  the  best  in- 
dependence  in   travelling   is   not  se- 


cured by  elaborate  and  expensive 
apparatus,  but  by  health  and  energy, 
with  a  contented  spirit  that  adapts  it- 
self easily  to  circumstances  and  treats 
all  temporary  inconveniences  with 
good-humored  contempt.  The  most 
independent  traveller  is  he  who 
is  not  dependent  on  little  comforts 
and  indulgences,  and  who  in  the  ab- 
sence of  them  can  say  merrily,  ''  A  la 
guerre  comme  a  la  guerre!'''' — P.  G. 
IIamerton,  in  Lonyman^s  Magazine. 


HOW  A  NEW  WORLD  WAS  FOUND 
AND  LOST. 

If,  in  any  average  assembly,  the 
question  was  asked,  "  Who  discovered 
America  %  "  probably  the  great  ma- 
jority would  unhesitatingly  reply, 
"  Christopher  Columbus."  Neverthe- 
less, the  opinion  of  the  majority 
would  liardly  be  correct ;  Columbus 
did  not  discover  the  New  World^ie 
merely  recovered  it.  At  the  time  the 
bold  Genoese  planned  his  scheme  of 
reaching  the  Indies  by  a  westward 
route,  documents  were  in  existence 
giving  particulars  of  several  visits  to 
the  North  American  continent  five 
hundred  years  before.  Whether  Co- 
lumbus knew  of  these  voyages  is  a 
point  which  can  never  be  determined  ; 
but,  judging  from  the  course  he* 
steered  and  the  ol)ject  of  the  expedi- 
tion— to  reach  the  East  Indies,  the 
El  Dorado  of  the  Middle  Ages— it 
seems-  very  unlikely  he  had  derived 
any  information  whatever  from  this 
source. 

All  honor  is  due  to  the  man  who 
first  resolved  to  penetrate  the  un- 
kno^vii  secrets  of  the  West  by  boldly 
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steering  his  barque  for  the  regions  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  who  carried  liis 
attempt  to  a  triumphant  termination 
despite  of  his  many  dithculties  and 
discouragements.  Still,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Columbus  only  regained  a 
world  well  known  to  Europeans  hve 
centuries  before  his  day,  a  world  with 
which  a  continuous  intercourse  was 
maintained  for  uj)wards  of  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  which  was  then  inex- 
plicably abandoned,  and  its  very 
existence  ignored  or  forgotten  for 
well-uigh  a  couple  of  centuries.  How 
and  when  the  JSTorth  American  con- 
tinent was  discovered,  previously  to 
its  re-discovery  by  Columbus,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  relate. 

Wlien  the  Roman  galleys  circum- 
navigated Britain,  the  farthest  land 
they  descried  to  the  north  was  named 
by  them  Ultima  Thule — tlie  End  of 
the  World.  This  has  been  supposed 
by  some  autliorities  to  have  been 
Iceland,  by  others  the  Shetland 
Islands;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  874  a.d.  that  any  settlement  was 
made  in  Iceland.  It  seems  to  have 
been  iirst  visited  by  JSTaddoir,  a 
Korse  pirate,  who  was  driven 
thither  by  a  storm  in  the  year 
860  ;  and  Gardar,  a  Swedish  mariner, 
sailed  round  it  in  SQ^. 

,  Not  long  after .  tlie  colonization  of 
Iceland,  Greenland  was  reached,  and 
in  the  year  986,  Eric  the  Red  found- 
ed a  settlement  there,  named  Erics- 
tiord,  after  himself.  One  of  his  com- 
panions was  an  Icelander  named 
Bardson,  who  had  a  son,  Biron,  then 
absent  in  Norway.  On  the  latter's 
return  to  Iceland,  he,  finding  his 
father  had  gone  to  Greenland,  at  once 
resolved   to   follow   him.       Contrarv 


winds  drove  him  far  out  of  his  proper 
course,  and  for  many  days  his  ship 
was  enveloped  in  dismal  fogs,  so  that 
he  lost  all  reckoning,  as  to  his  where- 
abouts. At  last  the  fogs  cleared 
away,  and  he  perceived  land  a  slujrt 
distance  off.  The  nature  of  the  coast 
however,  not  corresponding  with  the 
description  he  had  got  of  Greenland, 
Biron  concluded  he  was  not  on  the 
right  track,  and  steered  his  ship  to  tlie 
northward.  Two  days  afterwards, 
land  was  again  sighted,  but  being  flat 
and  covered  with  trees,  it  ■was  ev- 
idently not  the  land  they  sought,  and 
was  accordingly  left  to  the  windward. 
Still  sailing  on  before  a  south-west 
breeze,  in  three  days'  time  they  came 
to  a  mountainous  island  covered 
with  ice.  This  also  was  passed  with- 
out landing ;  and  in  four  days  more, 
the  coast  of  Greenland  was  sighted,  and 
Biron  had  the  satisfaction  of  rejoining 
his  father.  To  Biron,  therefore,  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  iirst  European 
to  discover  the  shores  of  North 
America.  Thei'e  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  accounts 
of  this  voyage ;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  the  diiration  of  the  trip  and  the 
description  of  the  land  sighted,  that 
the  ship,  after  departing  from  Iceland, 
was  carried  far  to  the  southward 
until  the  coast  of  America  was  reached. 
No  landing  was  made  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  Biron  contented  himself 
with  making  all  possible  speed  to  his 
destination,  coasting  along  the  shores 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  on 
his  way  thither. 

Several  years  after  this,  Biron  was 
again  in  Norway,  and  gave  Earl  Eric 
an  account  of  his  voyage  and  of 
the    new    lands  he    had    discovered. 
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The  hardy  Norsemen  at  this  time 
were  the  most  daring  of  mariners, 
and  the  Eai'l  desired  that  more  slioukl 
be  learned  about  this,  strange  and 
liitherto  unknown  country.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Biron's  return  to  Iceland,  it 
was  determined  to  make  a  voyage  of 
further  exploration.  Leif,  a  son  of 
Eric  the  Ked,  took  the  command  of 
the  expedition  ;  and  in  the  year  1000 
he  sailed  with  a  crew  of  twenty-five 
men.  In  four  days'  time  they  came 
to  the  last  land  discovered  by  Biron, 
which  they  named  Hellaland,  from 
the  shores  beind  composed  of  slate — 
hella  being  the  Scandinavian  word 
for  that  substance.  What  part  of 
America  this  was,  is  disputed,  some 
authorities  maintaining  it  to  be  New- 
foundland ;  but,  from  the  description  of 
the  land,  it  is  mo)-e  likely  to  Jiave  been 
Labrador.  Leaving  here,  they  stood 
to  the  southward,  and  came  to  a  land 
covered  vv-itli  woods,  probably  New- 
foundland or  Nova  Scotia.  This 
they  christened  Woodland ;  and,  still 
running  before  a  north-east  wind,  in 
two  days  more  they  again  sighted 
land.  Here  tliey  sailed  between  an 
island  and  a  promontory  running 
north-east,  and  casting  anchor,  went 
on  shore.  Discovering  a  large  river 
issuing  from  a  lake,  they  brought 
their  vessel  into  it,  and  resolved  to 
winter  there,  and  explore  the  neigh- 
boring country.  Huts  were  accord- 
ingly erected,  and  the  settlement 
received  the  name  of  Leifsbuthir.  A 
German  named  Tyrker  was  one  of  the 
party ;  and  having  reported  that,  in 
one  of  the  exploring  expeditions,  he 
had  come  across  great  abundance  of 
wild  grapes,  the  country  was  called 
Vinland.       The  whereabouts  of  this 


settlement — the  first  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast — is  of  course  ^i  matter  of 
conjecture;  but,  judging  from  the 
description  of  the  climate  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  it  is  probable  it  was 
somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts or  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  spring,  Leif  returned  to  Ice- 
land, and  the  accounts  of  his  discover- 
ies   had    the    result    of    stimulating 
otliers  to  prosecute  the   work  of  ex- 
ploration.    Another  expedition  sailed 
in  the  year  lOOi, under  the  care  of  Thor- 
wald,  who  seems  to  have  prohted  by  his 
predecessor's  experiences,  and  steered 
a  more  direct  course  for  the  Ameri- 
can coast.     Coming   to    a    peculiarly 
shaped  headland,  opposite  to  another, 
with  a  fine  bay  between,  he  named  it 
Keel  Cape.     This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Cape  Cod.    DoubHng  this,  Thor- 
wald  continued  his   course   uiitil   he 
aj'rived  at  a  fine  promontory,  beauti- 
fully wooded,  which  so  charmed  him 
that  he  resolved  to   found    a    settle- 
ment there.     On  landing,  they  found 
three  canoes,  under   each   of    which 
were  three  Indians,  or  SlracUings  as 
they   called   them,   the    latter  being 
their  name  for  Eskimos.      This  was 
the  first  meeting  of  Europeans  and 
the  aboriginal  inhal)itants   of   North 
America,  and  its  result  was  a  foretaste 
of   the    many  bloody  encounters  des- 
tined to  occur  in  after  years  between 
the    settler    and    the   savage.      The. 
natives    seemingly    were    in   nowise> 
alarmed  at  the  advent  of  the  white- 
strangers,    and    stood    their    ground'; 
manfully.       In   tli&  fight   whieli  en-- 
sued,  however,  the  superiority  of  tlje- 
white  man  M-as  soon   appat"ent,  and] 
eight    out    of   the   nine   w^re   sl^ili;. 
Th;e    other    managed,    tft    effect,  hi^. 
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escape,  and  soon  returned  with  a  con- 
siderable coiiipany  of  his  tribe. 
Thorwald  and  his  men  were  compel- 
led to  retreat  to  theirs  hip ;  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition himself  received  a  mortal  wound 
in  the  tight.  An  arrow  pierced  him 
under  the  right  arm,  and  he  soon  be- 
came aware  that  his  end  was  nigh. 
His  last  words  were  instructions  to 
bury  him  on  the  promontory  he  liad 
thought  so  fair,  and  then  make  their 
way  home  as  speedily  as  they  conven- 
iently could.  After  carrying  oat  their 
leader's  instructions  as  to  his  burial,  the 
party  sailed  to  Leifsbuthir,  where 
they  passed  the  winter,  and  in  the 
follovring  spring  returned  to  Green 
land. 

Tlie  next  voyage  was  a  complete 
failure.  Thornstein,  third  son  of 
Eric  the  Red,  embarked  along  witli 
his  wife;  but  after  being  driven 
about  by  tempestuous  winds  all  sum- 
mer, tliey  quite  lost  their  reckoning. 
The  winter  season  was  already  come 
when  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  remain.  Here 
Thornstein  died  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  his  widow  brought  the 
ship  back  to  Ericsfiord.  The  object 
of  this  expedition  was  to  recover  the 
body  of  Tliorwald,  and  bring  -it  home 
•  to  Greenland  ;  but  instead  of  succeed- 
ing in  his  purpose,  poor  Thornstein 
found  a  grave  himself  far  from  his 
home  and  kindred. 

In  the  sunnner  of  the  following 
^year  (1()0(>)  a  nuKjli  more  important 
(expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  fur- 
;ther  investigation  of  the  new  conti- 
nent. The  expedition  was  under  the 
(.coniinand  of  Thortinn,  surnamed  the 


Hopeful.  He  ■w^as  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  was  descended  from  illustrious 
ancestors,  some  being  of  royal  rank. 
However,  if  the  old  manuscripts  are 
correct,  his  blood  must  have  been 
anything  but  pure,  as  among  the 
more  worthy  of  his  "  forebears ''  are 
said  to  have  been  Danish,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  Scottish,  and  Irish  persons 
of  high  and  powerful  station  !  When 
the  festival  of  Yule  arrived,  the  cus- 
tomary festivities  were  observed  in 
true  Scandinavian  fashion.  Thortinn 
was  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
Gudrida — Thornstein's  widow — and 
she,  having  evidently  forgotten  her 
sorrows,  became  his  wife  before  the 
expedition  sailed.  It  consisted  of 
three  ships  and  140  men.  An  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  to  found  a  per- 
manent colony,  and  all  sorts  of  neces- 
saries were  taken  on  board  ship, 
including  live  stock  and  domestic 
animals  of  every  description.  At 
last,  everything  was  in  readiness,  and 
the  expedition  set  eail.  Hellaland 
was  first  touched  at,  then  "Woodland, 
where  abundance  of  Mnld  animals 
were  met  with.  At  these  places,  how- 
ever they  did  not  delay,  but  pressed 
southwards  to  more  favored  lands. 
Keel  Cape  was  sighted  arid  passed, 
after  wdiich  they  coasted  along  a 
great  tract  of  sandy  beach  till  they 
came  to  where  a  fiord  or  firth  ran  a 
great  way  inland.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  firth  was  an  island,  and  l)<)th  here 
and  farther  up  the  estuary  sti'ong  cur- 
rents were  encountered,  which  consid- 
erably retarded  their  progress.  The 
island  they  called  Straumey,  or 
Stream-island  ;  and  the  firth,  Straum- 
fiord.  The  island  is  conjectured  to 
have   been  that  now  known  as  Mar- 
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tlia's  Vineyard ;  and  the  iirtli  would 
probalily  be  Buzzard  Bay.  Here  tliey 
remained  fur  some  time,  exploring 
the  country  round  about,  and  found 
it  to  be  of  a  very  fine  description. 
To  men  accustomed  to  the  bleak 
shores  and  unkindly  climate  of  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  the  magniiicent 
summer  climate  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  this  southerly  latitude  must 
have  been  charming  in  the  extreme. 

One  of  the  captains,  Thorhall  by 
name,  was  despatched  with  tlie  smallest 
ship  to  look  for  the  settlement  of 
Leif,  in  Yinland;  but  a  most  unto- 
ward fate  was  in  store  for  him. 
Westerly  gales  drove  him  right  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  he  and  his  crew  are  said  to 
have  l)een  all  made  slaves.  Conse- 
quentl3%  if  this  story  be  accepted  as 
authentic,  Thorhall  had  the  honor — 
though  against  his  will — of  being  the 
hrst  to  sail  right  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  shore  to  shore.  And  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  this 
first  voyage  from  the  one  continent  to 
tlie  other  in  a  temperate  latitude 
should  have  been  from  west  to  east, 
or,  in  other  words,  from  the  Is  ew 
World  to  the  Old. 

Meanwhile,  Thorfinn,  with  the  rest 
of  the  expedition,  prosecuted  his  ex- 
plorations by  sailing  farther  to  tlie 
southward.  In  due  time  tliey  came 
to  a  land  witli  great  tracts  of  wheat 
growing  wild,  and  also  many  wild 
vines.  Here  Thorfinn  erected  huts 
and  passed  the  winter  season.  To  tlie 
Norsemen,  however,  it  would  hardly 
appear  winter,  for  no  snow  fell,  and 
their  domestic  animals  were  able  to 
procure  their  sustenance  in  the  lields 
without   any    difficulty.      Numerous 


parties  of  the  natives  were  seen,  and, 
in  tlie  beginning  of  the  next  spring 
(lOOS),  they  opened  communications 
with  the  strangers.  Their  furs  and 
skins,  of  wliich  they  had  many,  they 
eagerly  bartered  for  cloth  or  any 
trilling  articles  new  to  them.  At  this 
time  there  happened  a  most  interest- 
ing event  in  the  hislory  of  America — 
Gudrida,  the  wife  of  Thorfinn,  was 
safely  confined  of  a  son,  who  had  thus 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first 
native-born  American  of  European 
parents.  He  received  the  name  of 
Snorre,  and  among  his  lineal  descend- 
ants are  included  Thorwaldsen,  the 
famous  sculptor,  and  Magnussen,  the 
well-known  Danish  savant.  After 
some  further  exploring  expeditions, 
in  which  he  experienced  various 
adventures,  including  several  fights 
with  the  natives,  Thorfinn  and  his 
:)arty     sailed      back     to    Greenland. 

either  he  nor  his  American-born 
son  seems  ever  to  have  returned  to 
the  New  World.  They  both  settled 
in  Iceland;  "and  the  grandson  of 
Snorre,  who  adopted  a  clerical  profes- 
sion and  was  made  a  bishop,  was  a 
man  of  great  learning.  He  it  is  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  writer 
of  the  Sagas,  or  accounts  of  the  voy- 
ages and  adventures  from  which  we 
derive  our  information  of  tlie  Norse 
discoveries  in  America. 

The  next  account  we  have  is  of  a  voy- 
age in  the  year  1011 ;  and  after  that 
there  is  a  great  gap  of  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  we  find  any  oth- 
er expedition  mentioned.  Although 
there  are  no  Ma-itten  accounts  of  any 
visits  to  the  American  coast  during 
this  period,  we  must  not  hastily  con- 
clude  that    no    communication    was 
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kept  up.  There  is  an  account  of  an- 
other voyage  to  Vinland  in  1121,  and 
doubtless  many  other  visits  were  paid 
in  the  intervening  years,  althougli  no 
written  particulars  are  now  extant. 
After  this  period,  the  intercourse 
with  the  New  World  would  seem  to 
have  been  suspended,  and  its  exist- 
ence even  forgotten,  as  we  are  told  a 
new  land  to  the  west  of  Greenland 
was  disccovered  in  12S5  by  some  Ice- 
landic missionaries.  Probably  this 
was  Newfoundland ;  and  the  last 
voyage  we  have  any  account  of  is  one 
from  Greenland  to  Woodland  in  the 
year  131:7. 

Such  is  a  condensed  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  Icelandic  inanuscripts ; 
and  there  seems  no  reasonable  ground 
for  contesting  the  truth  of  the  docu- 
ments. When  we  consider  the  char- 
acter of  the  hardy  Norse  mariners 
and  their  other  distant,  maritime  ex- 
peditions, we  need  not  wonder  at 
their  venturing  so  far  to  the  west- 
ward. The  distance  from  the  south- 
ern point  of  Greenland  to  tlie  coast 
of  Labrador  is  only  some  six  hundred 
miles — little  more  than  the  distance 
frorii  Norway  to  England.  The 
daring  spirits  of  the  north,  with 
whom  adventurous  expeditions  were 
a  passion,  and  whoceirried  their  plun- 
dering raids  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  ravaged  its  coasts  even  to  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  would  consid- 
er it  mere  chikrs-play  to  run  a  few 
hundred  miles  south-west  from  their 
settlements  in  Greenland.  In  fact,  a 
greater  wonder  would  have  been  had 
they  failed  to  run  their  long  keels 
somewhere  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent. The  most  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance in  the  whole  ati'air  is  not 


their  finding,  but  their  losing  the  New 
World.  Their  reason  for  abandon- 
ing such  a  magnilicent  heritage 
cannot  be  fathomed.  Possibly,  the 
occurrence  of  some  striking  event  in 
Europe — such  as  the  conquest  by  the 
Norsemen  of  that  portion  of  France 
since  called  Normandy,  and  which 
formed  a  rich  and  convenient  colony 
— distra-cted  the  attention  of  the  home 
authorities,  and  drew  their  energies 
into  different  spheres  of  action.  The 
absence  of  sufficient  attraction  in  the 
sliape  of  plunder  would  aL^o  deter 
the  vald  Norse  rovers  from  troubling 
themselves  nmch  about  the  new  coun- 
tries. Peaceful  colonizing  schemes 
were  not  to  their  mind,  and  tliey  had 
full  scope  for  practicing  tlieir  favorite 
occupation  of  raiding  among  the 
wealthier  nations  of  the  Old  World. 
Had  the  Icelandic  explorers  only  con- 
tinued their  efforts,  and  penetrated  a 
little  farther  to  the  south,  in  all  prob- 
ability the  result  would  have  been  differ 
ent.  There  they  would  have  found  a  no- 
bler and  more  civilized  race  of  men. 
Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
would  have  been  met  with  in  abun-- 
dance ;  and  a  country  producing  such 
commodities  would  certainly  not  have 
been  so  neglected  and  forgotten. 

What  might  have  been  the  results 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of .  both  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  had  the 
discovery  of  the  vast  extent  and. un- 
bounded wealth  of  the  Americas  been 
made  live  centuries  before  Columbus 
lifted  the  veil,  it  is  impossible  to  tolL 
One  cannot  help  thinking,  Jiowever, 
that  had  the  subjugation  of  the  na^tive 
races  been  then  attempted,  the  galk;nt 
warriors  of  Mexico  would  not  have 
succumbed  so  easily  as  they  did  before 
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Cortes  and  liis  liandful  of  Spaniards. 
There  would  have  been  more  of  an 
equality  in  the  contest,  as  firearms 
were  not  then  known,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  was  this  advantage  that  gave 
the  merciless  conquerors  their  easy 
victory.  The  native  empires  of 
America  would  have  had  ample  time 
to  prepare  for  the  struggle,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  intercourse  opened  up 
with  European  nations'would  have  ac- 
customed them  to  other  modes  of  war- 
fare, and  enabled  them  to  profit  in 
various  ways  from  the  more  advanced 
civilization  of  the  East.^  Tlien,  pos- 
sibly, instead  of  being  deprived  of 
their  lands  by  strangers,  and  they 
themselves  doomed  to  practical  ex- 
tinction as  a  race  or  people,  tlie  native 
races  of  America  might  have  retained 
the  greater  portion  of  their  vast  terri- 
tories in  their  own  hands,  and  found- 
ed native  empires  in  the  New  World 
unsurpassed  in  wealth  and  power  by 
those  of  the  Old.  —  C/tamhers's 
Journal. 


THE  CORAL  EEEFS  AND  EVOLU- 
■    TION. 

Have  the  corals  anything  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  Evolution,  the 
great  natural-history  question  of  the 
present  day  ?  Do  they  show  by  tlieir 
structure  that  they  were  evolved  from 
previous  forms,  tliat  they  changed 
with  the  ages  in  conformity  with  law, 
or  must  we  say  to  those  who  thus  ex- 
press themselves — - 

"There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your   Philos- 
ophy "  ? 

Regarding  their  succession,  do  v\'e 


find  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  or 
pi'oof  of  the  change  of  one  furm  into 
another  by  slow  modification  under 
the  action  of  their  surroundings  ? 
'  Surely  they  can  tell  us  something 
about  these  matters.  They  have 
lived  long,  and  passed  througli  many 
revolutions;  their  features  are  fine 
enough  to  record  traces  of  all  the 
vicissitudes  to  wdiich  they  have  been 
subjected,  and  their  forms  are  still  as 
definite  as  geometry  itself.  Our  con- 
viction is  that  among  the  enormous 
number  of  recent  corals  displayed 
in  the  British  Museum  of  Katural 
History,  and  the  collection  of  fossil 
corals  figured  or  described  in  the 
sumptuous  publications  of  the  Pala3- 
ontographical  Society,  there  is  no 
appearance  wdiatever  of  any  change 
or  transformation  from  one  species 
to  another.  The  imaginary  lines  of 
descent  sometimes  glibly  laid  down  on 
the  authority  of  resemblances  are 
not  identity,  and  although  they  are 
so  pretty  and  so  fascinating  on  paper, 
have  no  counterpart  or  foundation  in 
nature. .  The  beautiful,  arid  often 
slender  partitions  which  distinguish 
the  species  from  each  other,  are 
more  permanent  and  rigid  than  steel. 
To  attempt  to  turn  this  absolute 
differentiation  first  into  reseml^lance, 
and  then  into  a  sort  of  identity, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  task  rather  for 
the  imagination  than  for  science. 

We  have  before  noticed  that  coral 
life  Imrst  upon  the  stage  all  at  once ; 
it  has  continued  in  existence  from 
that  epoch  until  to-day.  The  present 
reef  corals  are  all,  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  classed  by  zoologists  as  en- 
tirely different  in  species  from  the 
fossil  corals ;  the  fossil  corals  of  each 
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stratum  difier,  too,  from  tliose  of  the 
others.  We  see  at  once  that  there 
]ias  been  frequent  chani^e,  and  it  may 
he  said  })n)gress  in  form,  but  not 
evohition.  In  order  to  be  persuaded 
of  this  we  may  examine  the  subject 
more  closely,  for  at  a  little  distance 
the  pyramid  of  life  (which  is  arranged 
like  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  in  a 
gigantic  staircase)  looks  like  a  smooth 
inclined  plane,  and  it  is  not  until  we 
get  near  enough  that  we  see  the  dis- 
tinct steps.  One  of  the  leading 
differences  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Palijeozoic  corals;  in  these  the  verti- 
cal divisions  are  arranged  in  four 
plates,  and  in  multiples  of  four, 
whereas  in  the  modern,  the  jilates  are 
six,  or  multiples  of  six;  this  is  con- 
stant, and  not  a  mere  variation,  for 
there  has  been  no  recurrence  to  the 
old  type.  The  amplitude  of  these 
lists  of  fossil  corals,  and  the  great 
number  of  localities  searched  and 
quoted,  give  indication  that  the  quest 
for  intermediate  forms,  or  unknown 
links  between  existing  fossils  and 
some  supposititious  ancestor,  is  a  hope- 
less pursuit,  for  if  we  could  throw 
back  the  creation  of  corals  into  the 
previous  Laurentian  age,  and  discov- 
er them  there  in  myriads,  we  should 
find  that  no  pedigree  could  be  con- 
structed out  of  the  materials  with 
any  pretensions  to  authenticity  or 
completeness. 

The  great  wrinkled  cup-corals 
which  prevailed  in  the  Silurian,  as 
well  as  tiie  Cyathophyllid?e  of  the 
Devonian  ix)cks,  include  some  forms 
analogous,  but  not  even  similiar,  to 
existing  reef -corals ;  the  mass  called 
"petriiied  honeycomb"  {Favosites 
Gotldaadica)  is  an  eminent  instance 


of  this,  both  in  external  resemblance 
and  essential  difference.  The  ancient 
Cyathophyllidae  were  most  important 
in  size  in  Pali3eozoic  times,  but  (with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  doubtful 
forms)  they  have  all  become  extinct; 
yet,  from  their  magnitude  and  i)er- 
fection,  it  seems  inconceivable,  if 
descent  with  variations  were  a  good 
law,  that  so  strong  a  family  should 
have  completely  died  out. 

Tlie  Carboniferous  corals  are  also 
equally  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding Devonians  by  remarkable 
differences.  The  great  majority  of 
the  carboniferous  genera,  too,  are 
new ;  we  no  longer  encounter  the 
feathery  form  of  the  Favositidae,  but 
we  have  a  grand  display  of  the  al- 
most universal  Lithostrotion,  a  form 
which  carries  in  its  face  tlie  evidence 
of  equality  in  complexity  and  beauty 
^^ni\\  any  modern  structure. 

The  great  rough  corals  of  the  older 
formation  cease  altogether  before  the 
opening  of  the  Jurassic  coral  beds. 
There  is  no  succession  founded  on 
near  similarity  between  the  Jurassic 
forms  and  the  more  ancient  ones. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  new  forms  have  some  resemblanc- 
es to  the  old,  but  with  essential, 
uniform,  and  constant  differences. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  stony  corals 
may  be  said  to  attain  their  maximum 
in  numl)er  and  size  at  the  present  day, 
though  they  have  existed  from  Upper 
Cambrian  time  downwards.  At  lirst 
the  Rugose  corals  bear  the  l)ell,  next 
the  Tiihulosa  and  Tabulata ',  and, 
during  Oolite  days,  the  Aporosa,  and 
after  them  in  the  Cretaceous,  the 
Perforata  and  MiUepores. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  distinc- 
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tion  between  the  solitary  corals  and 
the  reef-lniilders  wliich  snhsists  now, 
has  done  so  from  the  iirst.  It  nnist 
be  stated  als(j  that  many  species  of 
reef-corals  are  liable  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  variation,  but  not  so  as  to 
render  classification  difficult,  or  to 
occasion  any  confusion  of  species,  or 
to  necessitate  the  creation  of  new 
names.  The  degree  of  sunshine,  the 
angle  of  growth,  the  condition  of  the 
water,  all  produce  variations;  but, 
with  all'  allowances  which  can  be 
made  on  this  account,  the  evolution 
pedigree  remains  radically  defective ; 
it  has  too  many  blanks  and  loose  in- 
ferences to  be  seriously  brought  for- 
ward as  evidence  of  heirship.  Ac- 
cnnuilations  of  small  changes  during 
millions  uf  years  may  be  imagined, 
but  such  a  result  exists  in  imagina- 
tion only,  and  should  there  be  left. 

In  the  Jurassic  period,  and  since 
the  Tabulata  and  Rugose  corals  died 
out,  other  kinds  have  contijiued  to 
set  different  fashions  until  the  present 
day ;  but  so  far  as  we  knovv-,  the  ani- 
mals producing  the  modern  coral-cups, 
tliough  differing  in  some  details,  are 
neither  more  nor  less  elevated  in  rank 
than  their  predecessors.  The  reefs 
which  we  have  been  surveying  pro- 
claim that  each  platform  of  organic 
life  had,  in  regard  to  its  antecedents, 
a  distinct  begimiing."" 

The  late  "Dr.  Wright  of  Chelten- 
liam,  the  shrewd  and  indefatigable 
explorer  of  life  in  the  Jurassic  period, 
and  tlie  skilled  collector  of  the  fossils 
of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  writes  the 
following  as  his  mature  conclusions 
from  the  life-history  of  corals : 

1.  "  Tlie  genera  and  species  of  each  of  tlie 
great  groups  into  which  zoologists  divide 


their  animals  have  liad  alimiteu  duration  in 
time  and  sjjace,  no  genera  of  the  I'ala^ozoic 
epocli  having  been  found  in  any  subsequent 
epoch,  and  no  new  living  genus  having 
been  discovered  in  rock  older  tlian  those  of 
the  Jurassic  period. 

2.  "  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  gradual 
development  having  taken  place  in  the 
class  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  type  of 
coralligenous  structures." 

The  corals  of  the  ancient  reefs 
appear  to  have  been  as  higldy  organ- 
ized and  as  elaborately  constructed  as 
the  modern  corals  now  building  reefs 
in  our  tropical  seas.  The  cretaceous 
corals  belong  chieliy  to  families  now 
existing,  but  there  are  still  remaining 
here  a  very  few  instances  of  the  old 
form  of  tabulate  corals,  but  these  are 
quite  distinguishable  from  Silurian 
species.  The  coral  life  of  the  tertiary 
must  have  occurred  under  similiar 
circumstances  to  that  now  in  exist- 
ence. "At  present,"  says  Dana, 
"  the  earth  is  belted  by  a  coral  zone, 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  tropics 
in  extent,  and  the  ocean  throughout 
it  abounds  in  reefs  wherever  congen- 
ial sites  are  afforded  for  their 
growth." 

The  results  of  the  Challenger 
expedition  prove  that  the  depth 
usually  assigned  to  coral  growths 
may  be  somewhat  extended,  and 
that  the  range  of  growth,  but 
not  of  reef-formation,  may  likewise 
be  extended.  There  were  no  less  than 
307  distinct  species  of  coral  collected 
and  described  during  the  Challenger 
voyage,  belonging  to  178  separate 
genera. 

The  life-history  of  fossil  corals 
therefore,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 
from  tlie  remains  of  their  edifices, 
teaches  us  that  there  has  been  no 
transformation  of  these  creatm-es  by 
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effluxion  of  time  alone,  and  that  tlieir 
variety  and  abundance  have  existed 
from  tlie  very  first.  Tlie  nucleus  of 
•these  life  structures,  like  the  perfected 
form,  has  two  capabilities,  the  first  a 
limited  one  of  variation,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  transmuting  its  own  kind. 

So  far  then  as  science  is  concerned, 
we  must  confess  that  it  knows  not 
how  species  were  introduced ;  it  right- 
;ly  concludes  that  it  was  by  law,  l)ut 
"  law  "  in  this  sense  is  merely  another 
term  for  the  Divine  Will.  The 
metiiods  of  vv'orking   are    not    fully 

.  disclosed  to  us ;  the  Law  may  have 
been  a  law  of  evolution,  but  not  in 
the  Darwinian  sense ;  it  has  not  been 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  nor  selec- 
tion, natural  or  physiological,  nor  the 
force  of  circumstances,  though  these 
inaj^  all  have  been  important  second- 
ary causes.  The  facts  prove  the 
simultaneous  introduction  of  whole 
platforms  of  organic  life  by  some 
means  unknown  to  science.    There  is. a 

.  record  which,  on  other  grounds,  we 

.,have  been  accustomed.to  believe,  and 
which  states  this  to  have  been  effected 

,  by  acts  of  direct  creation ;  science, 
with  an  admission  of  its  helplessness, 
must  1)0w  before  this ;  we  must  say 
with  Goethe : 

"None  reseizibleth  another,   yet  all  their 
forms  have  a  likeness, 
Therefore  a  mystical  law  is  by  the  chorus 
proclaimed  ; — 
Yes  ; — a  sacred  enigma  !  " 

,These  conclusions  are  however, 
quite  at  variance  with  opinions 
which  have  found  extensive  favor  in 
our  day.  Mr.  Darwin,  speaking  as,  a 
naturalist,  sa,ys: 

"  I  view  all  beings  not  as  special  creations 
.but  as  liaeal  d^scendiints  of  some  few  who 


lived  long  before  the  first  bed  of  the  Cam- 
brian system  was  deposited." 

Haeckel  lays  down  the  descent  of 
being  as,  "first,  simple  protoplasm; 
second,  single  cells  (sponges) ;  third, 
ciliated  larva ;  fourth,  single-stomach- 
ed animals  (coral) ;  and  then  through 
twenty-one  stages  to  man."  JVlr. 
Huxley  says,  "iSTeither  historically 
nor  experimentally  do  we  know  any- 
tliing  whatever  of  the  origiii  of  living 
form."  Professor  Prestwich,  with 
judicial  impartiality,  summing  up  the 
evidence  from  nature,  says : 

"Although  we  are  introduced  to  many 
new  and  curious  genera  and  species,  and 
to  forms  very  analogous  to  tliose  of  some 
geological  period,  no  identity  of  species  has 
been  establislied  over  those  i^eriods,  and  no 
extinct  genera  have  been  recovered." 

And  President  Dawson,  the  accom- 
plished President  of  the  British 
Association  in  1886,  writes: 

"  It  is  certain  that  up  to  this  time  the  orig- 
ination of  tlie  living  being  from  the  non- 
living is  an  iiiserutable  mystery.  No  one 
has  M  itnessed  tlvis  cliange  or  lias  been  able 
to  effect  it  experimentally,  nor  have  we 
any  du-ect  evidence  of  the  origination  of 
one  specific  tyi>e  from  another." 

Quoting  from  the  writings  of  the 
last  generation,  we  find  Dr.  Whewell 
sayjng : 

"None  of  the  influences  which  have 
modified  the  present  races  of  animals  and 
plants  since  they  were  placed  in  tlieir  hab- 
itations on  the  earth's  surface  can  Jiave  had 
any  efficac}^  in  producmg  them  at  first. 
We  are  necessarily  driven  to  assume  as  the 
•beginning  of  the  .present  cycle  of  organic 
nature  an  event  not  included  in  the  course 
of  nature." 

Tliat  evolution  is  an  unsupported 
theory  is  admitted  by  an  eminent 
French  palaeontologist  (although  he 
is  a  favorer  of  the  doctrine).  Speak- 
ing of  the  reef -corals  he  says: 
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"TVie  first  corals,  hah/sites,  gonipJiyllum, 
and  others  of  tlie  primitive  genera,  ditfer  too 
widely  Ironi  those  which  liave  succeeded 
them  to  allow  us  to  consider  them  as  their 
progenitors." 

But  lie  adds  tlie  gratuitous  supposi- 
tion that;  alongside  of  tlie  germs 
which  we  do  lind,  lived  others  whicli 
we  do  not  lind,  which  contained  small 
modifications  whereby  the  change 
took  place,^ — a  supposition  unscientihc 
and  inadmissible  to  the  last  degree, 
considering  the  complete  overhauling 
which  the  fossil-bearing  beds  have 
received. 

Dr.  Claus,  the  learned  evolutionary 
physiologist,  admits  the  insufficiency 
of  this  theory  tc  account  for  the  facts, 
and  tries  to  gain  a  victory,  not  by  the 
prowess  of  his  own  troops,  but  by  the 
alleged  weakness  of  the  other  side. 
He  says: 

"However  well-gi-ounded  we  admit  the 
theory  of  selection  to  be.  we  cannot  accept 
it  as  in  itself  sufficient  to  obtain  the  com- 
plicated and  involved  metiunorphoses  which 
have  taken  place  in  organisms  in  the  course 
of  immeasurable  time.  If  the  theor3'  of  re- 
peated acts  of  creation  be  rejected,  and  the 
process  of  natural  development  be  es-tab- 
lished  in  its  place,  there  is  still  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  organisms  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  especially  the  definite  course  whicli  the 
evolution  of  the  complicated  and  more 
highly  de%eloped-o.rganisms  has  taken  to  be 
•explained." 

He  further  says:  "It  must  be 
admitted  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  molecular  basis  of  a  living  or- 
ganism, and  it  exists  under  conditions 
the  nature  of  Mdiich  is  yet  unexplain- 
ed," This  is  not,  however,  a  question 
to  be  settled  by  authority  ;■  and  the 
fact  that  the  authorities  are,  as  we 
have  seen, -clearly  conflicting,  relegates 
us  to  the  facts  themselves,  wliicii  we. 
have  attempted  here  to  consider. 


There  are  present,  even  in  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  organ- 
isms, the  germs  of  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness, attributes  which  we  cannot 
regard  as  simply  the  results  of  the 
movement  of  matter.  In  all  cases  the 
diiference  of  form  is  occasioned  by 
difference  of  structure  and  arrange- 
ment in  the  soft  parts.  The  differ- 
ences of  species  may  all  be  traced 
back  to  established  permanent  differ- 
ences in  the  tissues  of  the  living 
animal.  The  minuteness  and  yet  per- 
sistency of  these  differences  are 
amazing.  Small  varieties  of  shape, 
size,  or  position,  which  we  can  only 
see  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass, 
ai-e  found  to  be  as  rigi.d,  permanent, 
and  constant  as  the  divisions  of  the 
great  rocks  themselves. 

The  differences  between  species 
are  manifested  from  the  very  first 
time  of  their  coming  under  observa- 
tion. The  forms  of  the  Spermato- 
zoon, the  ver}^  start  of  individual  life, 
are  distinctly  different  in  each  family. 
With  more  ]:K?rfect  vision  and  instru- 
ments, we  should  doubtless  find  sucji 
differences  where  we  now  only  see 
similarities,  and  the  theory  of  identity 
would  vanish.  The  differentiation  of 
each  individual  is  pronounced  and 
complete.  There  is  no  trace  of  inter- 
mediate or  transitional  forms.  This  is 
important,,  for  the  peculiar  nature,  the 
very  essence  and  character  of  thing,s, 
is  in  their  beginnings.  The  geiTn 
develops  by  differentiation  of  its 
parts — an  internal  process.  However 
this  may  be  promoted  by  favorable 
surroundings,  yet  the  act  of  the  exer- 
cise of  life  is  tlie  act  of  the  life  itself. 
The  faculty  in  tlie  living  coral  (what- 
ever it  may  be  called)  which  determ- 
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ines  tlie  precise  fashion  which  every 
molecule  secreted  from  the  sea  water 
shall  assume,  makes  it  differ  from  any 
otlier  form  in  the  world  above  or 
below  it.  The  influence  of  environ- 
ment modifies  individuals  temporary- 
ly,  but  never  transforms  them — at 
least,  we  liave  no  instance  of  any 
disposal  by  the  creature  itself  into  an 
al)sulutely  new  form, 

The  difliculties  of  evolution  in  this 
case  seem  to  be  very  great;  they  are 
augmented  by  the  existence  among 
the  reef -corals  of  individuals  associ- 
ated together  in  a  gelatinous  mantle, 
penetrated  by  threads  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  individual  polyps,  so 
that  all  contribute  in  common  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  colony.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  we  may  also  note  that  the 
coral  animal  being  one  of  the  radiate 
creatures,  in  which  there  is  symmetry 
l)etween  two  or  more  segments,  any 
differentiation  in  any  one  part  neces- 
sitates a  twofold  or  fourfold  change 
in  the  entire  structure,  a  circumstance 
which  renders  specific  change  with- 
out renovation  almost  inconceivable. 

Corals  were  formerly  classed  by 
means  of  outward  resemblance;  but 
now  naturalists  arrange  them  by 
means  of  their  inmost  or  life-charac- 
ter, which  is  found  to  separate  the 
groups  from  each  other  sharply  and 
constantly.  We  submit  that  these 
circumstances  are  extremely  damag- 
ing, if  not  fatal,  to  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis.  The  differences  are 'not 
in  mode  only.  Taking  into  consider- 
ation the  facts  referred  to,  and  look- 
ing on  a  fragment  of  old  Silurian 
l/alfjsites,  and  -another  of  Devonian, 
Cyathophyllum,  a  stone  from  a  car- 


boniferous reef,  Lithostrotion,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  exquisite  Astr?ea,  we 
submit  that  there  has  been  in  this  de- 
partmemt  of  life,  change  of  form,  not 
gradual,  quite  apart  from  any  known 
parentage;  that  the  alterations  were 
not  made  by  any  internal  property, 
nor  by  any  evolutionary  process 
known  to  science.  Science  alone  is 
lielpless  and  dumb  before  causation. 
We  must  either  retire  in  despair  from 
the  task  of  accounting  for  origins,  'or 
look  up  to  God,  and  say  with  the 
Psalmist :  "  O  Lord  how  manifold  are 
Thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  Thou 
made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of 
Thy  riches."  —  S.  R.  Patteeson,  in 
Leisure  Hour. 


CURRENT  THOUGHT. 

The  Great  Plains  op  thk  North- 
west.— Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbai'd,  in  Sci- 
ence, thus  sketches  the  physical  features  of 
this  region  : 

"  Looking  from  Denver  towards  the  west, 
or,  better  yet,  from  almost  an}-  part  of  the 
great  plains  in  Colorado  within  50  miles  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  seen  the  foot- 
liills,  then  the  mountains,  rising  higher  and 
higher  until  lost  in  the  distant  snow-caps. 
Looking  towards  the  east  are  the  green  and 
grassy  plains  falling  in  gentle  undulaticms, 
north,  south,  and  east  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond. 
These  are  the  gi-eat  plains  of  America, 
bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
west,  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  rivers  on  the  east.  The 
great  plains  reach  their  culminating  point 
between  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs — at 
the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  North 
I'latte  and  Arkansas  rivers.  From  this 
elevation  of  7,000  feet  they  slope  north- 
easterly into  Wyommg  and  Canada,  to- 
wards" the  Arctic  Ocean,  easterly  to  tiie 
Missouri  River,  and  southerly  into  New 
Mexico." 
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